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PREFACE. 


Tnis  work  was  origmally  inteuded  as  an  intro- 
ductory chapter  to  a  treatise  I  have  for  some 
time  been  preparing  for  publication  on  "  Soften- 
ing, and  otiier  types  of  Organic  Disease  of  the 
Brain." 

In  consequence  of  the  great  and  unexpected 
length  to  which  the  contemplated  prefatory  essay 
extended,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  bo 
more  consistent  with  a  scientific  analj'sis  of  the 
subject  to  continue  my  researches,  and  publish 
them  in  a  distinct  and  separate  volume,  "  On 
the  Incipient  Symptoms  of  Obscm-e  Diseases  of 
the  Brain,  antl  Disordera  of  the  Mind,"  as  an 
avant  courier,  or  introduction  to  the  work  which 
is  exclusively  to  relate  to  the  specific  and  indi- 
vidual types  of  encephalic  disease.  Such 
briefly  is  the  origin  of  the  present  treatise. 

I  have  anticipated  in  the  first  chapter 
what,  strictly  speakmg,  shoTild  have  been  re- 
served for  prefatory  observation.  The  general 
design  of  tliis  work,  as  well  as  my  estimate  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject  analysed, 
flrill  be  found  there  fully  detailed. 


(CB. 


The  reader  will  perceive  tliat  1  have  endea- 
voured to  confine  myself  to  a  resume  of  tlie 
more  prominent  incipient  sj'mptonis  of  the 
various  forms  of  cerebral  and  mental  disorder. 
I  could  not  enter  more  minutely  into  an  in- 
vestigation of  these  subjects  without  trenching 
upon  materiel  which  will  constitute  the  bases 
of  two  succeeiling  works  :  vis.,  one  on  Organic 
Affections  of  the  Brain,  and  the  second  on 
Disorders  of  the  1  ntelligeuce,  Cerebro- Psychical 
hi  tlieir  nature. 

In  justice  to  the  reader  as  well  as  to  myself, 
T  make  this  explanation,  as  an  apology  for  the 
somewliat  cursory  manner  in  which  I  have  l)ecn 
obliged  to  treat  the  more  practical  portions  of 
my  subject.  I  refer  particidarly  to  those  sec- 
tions of  the  treatise  that  relate  to  the  medical 
treatment  of  incipient  paralysis,  apoplexy, 
softening,  as  well  aa  other  forma  of  organic 
cerebral  disease  and  functional  mental  disorder. 
It  was  impossible  for  me,  without  greatly  en- 
larging this  already  too  bulky  volume,  to  enter, 
except  in  general  terms,  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  therapeutics.  If  I  had  at- 
tempted to  do  otherwise,  it  would  liave  been 
necessary'  for  me  to  have  excluded  from  the 
work  much  wilient,  illustrative,  and  relevant 
matter  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  class 
of  morbid  pheuomena  under  analytical  investi- 
*?atioii. 


fRKFACB.  Til 

I  am  bound  to  coufesa  that  I  fully  aud  sensi- 
tirelT  appreciate  the  many  shortooniings  and 
defects  to  be  found  in  the  follo^ving  pages.  It 
is  not  my  duty,  however,  to  jxiint  them  out  to 
the  reader.  His  critical  eve  \nll  no  doubt  soon 
detect  all  sins  of  omission  and  commission, 
and  Till,  considering  the  vast  extent  of  ground 
over  which  I  have  had  to  travel,  make  even- 
allowance  for  them. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  exposing 
myself  to  the  imputation  of  egotism,  if  I  were  to 
repeat  what  Goldsmith  said  in  his  preface  to 
the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,' —  " There  are  an 
hundi'ed  faults  in  this  thing,  and  an  hwidred 
things  might  be  said  to  prove  them  beauties. 
But  it  is  needless.  A  book  may  be  amusing 
with  numerous  errors,  or  it  may  be  dull  with- 
out a  single  absurdity." 

23,   C^TESSISH   SQUABS,  ItOTHlOK, 

April,  ISeO. 
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CHAPTER    I, 
Introduction, 


There  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  literaturp, 
ancient  or  modem,  a  passage  that  transcends  in  gran- 
deur of  conception,  majesty  of  diction,  and  enblimity  of 
truth,  the  exordium  with  which  Uippocratea  introduces 
to  the  reader  his  celebrated  aphorisms :  1 .  *0  /3ioc 
^payiit:  {Life  ia  akoH);  2.  "H  It  rix»i  ftaKpii  {Jrt  lonff); 
3.  'O  II  (caipoc  oSwc  {The  occasion  fleeting^  \  4.  "H  Se  vtlpa. 
a^aktpr\  {Experience  fallacioui) ;  5,  'H  Si  xpiaiq  ya\%lt^ 
{Judgment  difficulV). 

"  'O  Si  Koipoc  o^uc-"  How  important  it  is,  to  fully 
appreciate,  when  considering  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  all  vital  structures,  the  practical  significance 
of  this  great  medical  apophthegm. 

"  TAe  occaaion  Jfeeling /"  Let  this  profoundly  wise 
axiom  ever  be  present  to  the  mind,  and  engraven  in 
imperishable  materials,  and  in  indestructible  characters, 
upon  the  memory. 

If  these  "  fleeting  "  moments  of  inestimable,  incalcul- 
able, and  precious  value,  are  neglected  or  trifled  with;  if 
serious  morbid  states  of  brain  are  overlooked,   or,  if 
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:  racogniBcd,  not  immediiit^ly  sohjected  to  proper  treat- 
mcnt,  diroDic,  irreparalile,  unci  incurable  organic  altera- 
tions in  its  structure  may  be  tlie  result,  succccdt-J,  when 
it  is  too  lot*  to  remedy  tlie  mischief,  by  the  bitterness  of 
self-accusation,  or  the  unceasing  lamentations  and  regrets 
of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  observe  and 
attack  tlie  fatal  disease  I 

How  often  is  the  physician  called  upon  to  witness  the 
melancholy  consequences,  to  health  of  body  and  mind, 
life  and  reason,  of  a  neglect  of  well-miirlced  premonitory 
symptoms  of  cerebral  disease  !  It  is  frequently  his  pain- 
ful duty  to  hear  both  relatives  and  friends  repniach 
themselves,  when  the  time  for  action  has,  alas !  passed 
away,  for  their  criminal  negligence  in  wilfully  closing 
their  eyes  to  the  long-existing  evidence  of  positive  disease 
of  the  braiu. 

The  late  I>r.  Marshall  Hall,  when  addressing  himself 
to  the  consideration  of  head  affections,  remarks — "  A  use- 
ful work  might  be  written  on  the  subject  of  insidious  and 
impending  disease^,  with  the  view  of  making  their  first 
or  antecedent  symptoms  known  to  the  public,  and  of 
thus  suggesting  the  care  and  means  ucceBsary  for  their 
prevention."* 

No  one  was  better  qualified,  by  liabits  of  thought, 
educational  attainments,  practical  sagacity,  and  enlarged 
experience,  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  incipient  symptoms 
of  the  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  nervous  system,  than 
this  juHtly  distinguished  and  accomplished  physician. 

It  was  his  painful  province,  in  tlic  course  of  a  long 
and  brilliant  career,  to  witness  the  sad  consequences  of 
the  non-recognition  of  the  preo.ursory  or  premonitory 
symptoms  of  those  organic  affections  of  the  brain,  for  the 

*  "  On  Diiv^noau,"  «cct.  tv.  "  DUumc*  <■(  Uw  U«iwl"  By  ManlittU  Hull, 
UP.,  F.H-S.     1817. 
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relief  of  which  his  ^rcat  dkUl  and  cxtunsive  knowledge 
was  80  often  called  into  requisition. 

This  able  phyiiiotogist  fully  appreciated,  that  many  of 
the  fatal  ca^es  of  brain  diseaMe  with  which  he  bad  to 
(^.ipple  formed  so  many  sad  illustrations  of  the  neglect 
of  premonitory  syniptomti. 

Upon  investigating  the  history  of  tlie  diseases  of  the 
cnceplialon,  how  fretjueDlIy  does  the  medical  man  dis- 
cover that  jwsitive  and  tinequivocal  sj'mptoms  of  brain 
affection  liave  existed,  aud  perhaps,  during  the  early  stage, 
been  observed  for  months,  and  in  some  cases  for  years, 
without  exciting  any  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  Im  family,  or  bis  friends ! 

In  the  majority  of  these  instanc<?s,  clearly  manifested 
head  symptonjs  were  entirely  overlooked,  aud,  if  noticed, 
no  right  estimation  was  made  of  their  vahie.  My  atten- 
tion bas  been  called  lo  cases,  in  which  serious  mischief  to 
the  delicate  structui'e  of  the  brain  aud  its  investing 
membranes,  has  been  thus  allowed  by  the  patient's 
Mends  to  proceed  uninterruptedly  for  years,  no  treat- 
ment being  adopted  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  fatal 
disorgauizatioD  I 

The  brain,  tlie  most  important,  and  exquisitely 
organized,  of  all  the  structures  of  the  human  body, 

**  Til*  Doaia  of  Tbouglit  j  th«  I'oIms  of  Uia  Soul." 

the  material  instrument  of  the  intelligence,  the  centre  of 
sensation,  the  source  of  volition,  is  permitted  to  be  in  a 
atate  of  positive  disorder,  in  fact  disease,  without  excit- 
ing any  attentiun,  until  Some  frightfully  ui-gcnt,  alarming, 
and  dangerous  symptoms  bave  been  manifested,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  bas  the  actual  extent  of  the 
mischief  been  apprcciatetl,  the  condition  of  the  patient 
recognised,  and  advice  obtaiued  for  his  relief! 
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Other  deviations  from  organic  conditions  do  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  meet  with  similar  eysteniatic  neglect.  In 
aflections  of  the  Htitmach,  liver,  bowels,  lungs,  and  skin, 
&c.,  the  first  symptoms  of  approaching  disease,  or  depar- 
ture from  a  healthy  condition  of  those  organs,  are 
observed,  and  the  patient,  without  los«  of  time,  seeks  the 
aid  of  his  physician. 

Under  such  circumstances,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
place  himself  under  curative  treatment ;  he  feels  no 
delicacy  in  describing  liis  physical  sensations ;  is  not 
ashamed  at  being  thought  ill,  and  readily  adopts  the 
treatment  suggested  for  his  recovery.  IJut  when  the 
brain  is  afTccted,  and  the  patient  is  troubled  with  per- 
sistent headache,  associated  witti  some  slight  derange- 
ment of  the  intelligence,  disorder  of  the  scusihility, 
illusions  of  the  senses,  depression  of  spirits,  loss  of  mental 
]iowcr,  or  modification  of  inotjlity,  his  condition  is,  in 
many  cases,  entirely  overlooked,  or  studiously  ignored, 
as  if  such  abnormal  symptoms  were  signs  of  robust 
health,  instead  of  being,  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  indica- 
tions of  cerebral  disorder  rec]uiring  the  most  grave  and 
serious  attention,  prompt,  energetic,  and  skilful  treat- 
ment! 

It  will  be  well  to  consider,  briefly,  the  cause  of  the 
neglect  to  which  the  brain  is  subjected  when  under 
the  influence  of  disease.  It  is  a  notion  too  commonly 
entertained,  tluit  many  fatal  cerebral  diseases  are  sud- 
denly developed  aflections,  presenting  no  evidence  of 
any  antecedent  encephalic  organic  change,  and  un- 
accompanied by  a  premonitory  stage,  or  incipient 
symptoms. 

It  is  indued  natural  that  such  an  idea  should  be  enter- 
tained, even  by  educated  professional  men,  whose  atten- 
tion hao  not  been  specially  directetl  to  a  stuctv  of  this 
BJasfi  of  divoasc,  or  whose  opj>ort unities  of  watching  tlie 
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fti^HM  of  sucli  afiectinnn  have  been  limibkt,  aud  circum- 
scribed. 

A  man,  apparently  in  rigorous  health,  mixing  claily 
with  his  iainilv,  going  to  hi^i  ctmnting-house,  engaging 
in  the  active  pursuits  of  commerce,  or  occupying  his 
attention  in  prufesBional  or  literary  duties,  whilst  step- 
ping into  his  carriage,  or  when  entt-rtaining  his  friends 
at  the  festive  hoard,  falls  do\m  either  at  his  door  in  a 
state  of  unconsciousnes-s,  or  quietly  hows  his  head  on  his 
platti  at  the  dinner  table  and  dies,  surrouudt-d  by  his 
fomily,  in  a  fit  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  I 

A  midwife,  whilst  sitting  by  the  bed  of  a  patient 
whom  she  is  attending,  suddenly  exclaims,  "  I  am 
gone,"  and  immediately  falls  down  in  a  state  of  apo- 
plectic coma ! 

A  gentleman  during  dinner,  complains  suddenly  of 
giddiness  and  sickness.  He  retires  to  another  ro(»ni, 
where  be  is  found  a  minute  ailerwards  supporting  him- 
self by  a  bed-post,  confused  and  piile.  IJeing  put  to  bed, 
he  soon  becomes  comatose,  and  dies. 

A  person  in  good  health,  after  using  rather  violent 
exercise  in  the  forenoon,  returns  home  to  dinner,  and 
whilst  sitting  near  the  lire,  without  any  warning  starts 
up,  pushes  his  chair  backwards  with  violence,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Oh,  my  head  I"  Imme<Iiately  afterwards  he  falls 
on  the  floor  in  a  stato  of  upoph'ctic  iusejisibility. 

A  literary  man,  whilst  speaking  at  a  public  meeting, 
is  suddenly  seized  with  an  uneasy  sensation  in  his  head. 
He  says  it  feels  "  as  if  it  would  burst,"  "  as  if  the 
bndn  was  too  big  for  the  skull."  He  returns  home, 
becomes  apoplectic,  and  dies  on  the  evening  of  that  day. 

A  clergj'man,  whilst  preaching,  is  observed  to  stop, 
and  put  his  hand  to  his  head.  He  then  attempts  to 
proceed  with  his  sermon,  but  talks  indistinctly,  and  hnn 
evidently  lost  his  recollection.     He  keeps  himself  from 
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fulling  by  gras^mg  the  side  of  the  pulpit.  He  is  im- 
nietliiitely  removed  from  the  church,  and  is  found  cold, 
pale,  speechless,  and  paralytic.  He  dies  in  a  few  days 
after  the  attack.* 

A  young  lad  who  had  not  previously  coniplaiued  of 
ill  health,  or  of  any  uneasy  head  sjiiiptoms,  sud- 
denly awakes  from  an  Apparent  state  of  i»rofo«nd 
slumber,  aud  begius  gcrcaming,  "  Oh,  m}'  bead  1  my 
head !  my  hea<l  !"  Before  his  parents  could  be  8ura- 
moued  into  the  room,  he  becomes  iuscnsible,  and  dies 
without  bt'ing  re8ti>red  to  a  state  of  consciousness  If 

A  lady,  apparently  in  excelleut  health,  is  riding  with 
her  brother  in  Ilotten  Kow,  Whilst  engaged  in  activo 
and  cheerful  couver>yttion,  she  suddenly  complains  of 
giddiness  and  sickness,  and  becomes  deadly  pale.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  it  is  found  that  she  could  not  arti- 
culate. She  is  carried  home,  soon  becomes  unconscious, 
and  dies  on  the  following  day  ! 

A  gentleman  who  had  formerly  been  in  Parliament, 
and  who  had  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  elec- 
tioneering contests,  is  in  the  Jtct  of  gutting  into  a  railway 
carriage.  He  complains  of  vertigo,  mental  confusion, 
and  defective  power  of  articulation.  He,  however,  takes 
liis  seat  apjwrently  restored  to  bis  usual  health.  Once, 
during  a  three  hours'  journey,  he  has  a  slight  recurrence 
of  these  symptoms,  but  they  again  pass  away.  On  his 
arrival  home,  h^  complains  of  nausea,  and  an  indisposi- 
tion to  take  food.     He  has  no  headache,  and  eau  speak 

*  Allcr  drath  th«r«  wu  found  in  thi*  cm*  *xl#iuiTC  MtravaulJoo  or  blood 
in  UiD  left  tonlriclr,  whiuh  Iul4  |<«*Md  partly  into  tb*  rlgbt.  liy  IbomkUou  of 
the  Mptuin.  AU  (A*  arltritt  tf  tit  (ntu  w«r*  *rln*iMlf  cut^fitd^— 
jVbibckumbib. 

t  AU  tliu  TBotridM  men  eoooplaUJj'  Kllnl  wiUi  eoa^ulolad  Uood.  In 
Um  (nUlMica  of  tbe  kft  bHniiplM*,  tbtra  va«  >  carity  formed  by  Uetn- 
lion  of  ibe  otntiral  MifasUcwc,  filled  alw  b;  Um  ccMfoIun,  khI  oonunu- 
nkatinc  with  the  rcntricle.  Tbcro  wu  oo  otbrr  ntMbiil  sppfumDO*.— 
Abbkcbuxbik. 
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clearly  and  distinctly.  As  lie  resides  some  distance  from 
a  medical  man,  and  as  the  symptoms  are  nut  nxxch  as  to 
create  any  gra^-e  apprehension  as  to  his  state  of  liealtli, 
nothing  is  done  medically  for  the  ease.  The  gentleman, 
after  partaking  of  a  light  dinner,  retires  in  a  cheerful 
state  of  mind  to  bed.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
ing,  hi-H  wife  is  suddenly  roused  from  sleep  by  her  hus- 
band's luud  stertorous  breathing.  She  tindi)  him  in  a 
Btate  of  profound  comn.  He  dies  before  the  surgeon, 
who  is  immediately  summoned,  could  arrive.  The  brain 
exiiibits  symptoms,  of  what  was  assumed  to  bo,  organic 
disease  of  long  existence. 

A  medical  gentleman  of  known  reputation,  and  great 
personal  worth,  having  been  to  one  of  her  M^esty's 
levees,  visits  on  the  evening  of  that  day  the  home 
of  a  firiend  in  the  environs  of  town.  He  appears,  during 
dinner  and  afterwards,  in  excellent  healtli  and  spirits. 
After  playing  a  rubber  of  whist,  he  retires,  with  his 
wife,  to  bed,  complaining  only  of  general  la-ssitude,  but 
exliibiting  no  other  sign  of  bodily  imlisposition.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  he  is  found  by  his  wife  in  a  state  of 
apoplectic  coma.  In  the  attempt  made  by  her  to  place 
him  on  liis  back,  he  heaves  a  deep  sigh,  and  instantly 
expires ! 

The  Itistory  of  these  sad  cases  is  carefully  investi- 
gated, witliout,  it  is  allege<l,  affording  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  any  decided  jirccursory  symptoms,  that  would 
have  justified  the  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  any  latent 
and  dormant  mischief  within  the  head.  It  is  possible 
there  may  have  been  headache,  defective  articulation, 
dimness  and  loss  of  vision,  giddinesn,  cerebral  lassitude, 
and  evanescent  attacks  of  mental  depreasion  and  con- 
fusion, but  of  so  trivial  and  unimportant  a  character,  as 
not  to  awaken  apprehension,  or  excite  attention. 

In  many  instances  of  this  kind  it  is  affirmed,  that  no 
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appreciable  precursory  stage  could  be  discovered.  Tlie 
attack,  wlietlicr  it  be  one  of  apoplexy,  acute  softening, 
paralysis,  epilepsy,  metiini^itis,  cerebritis,  or  mania,  bad 
all  tiie  cliaracteristicfi  of  a  sudden  seizure,  wbicb  no  pru- 
dence could  bave  anticipated  or  foresijflit  pre%'ented,  bad 
the  patient's  state  of  brain  and  general  bcaltb  been  made 
the  subject  of  careful  and  anxious  analysis- 
It  occasionally  happens,  tliat  in  some  casc's,  what  h 
priori  would  be  considered,  as  tlic  most  important  symp- 
toms of  serious  brain  disorder,  are  represented  to  be 
altogether  absent.  For  example :  att^icks  of  apoplexy 
and  paralysiii  are  alleged  to  occur  without  being  preceded 
by  any  observable  cerebral  symptoms!  There  hare  been 
no  headache,  alienation  of  mind,  lesion  of  the  sensorial 
or  motor  power,  to  warn  the  unhappy  patient  or  hisfriends 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  fatal,  obscure,  and 
insidious  disease  has  crept  (juietly  mid  stealthily  on  its 
victim,  giving  no  sign  of  its  advent,  no  iudicatlon  of  its 
advauce;  no  notice  of  its  presence,  until  it  has  surprised 
the  sentinels,  boldly  seized  upon  the  outposts,  efFected  a 
breach  in,  or  scaled,  the  ramijarts,  and  by  an  act  of  patho- 
logical coup  de  main,  taken  possession  of  the  citadel  I 

It  is  generally  an  object  of  physiolo^eal,  as  well  as  of 
practical  importance,  for  the  physician,  when  consulted  in 
a  case  of  snddenly-devcloped  brain  disease,  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  past  condition  of  his 
patient.  "With  this  view,  be  institutes  diligent  inquiries 
into  the  invalid's  pathological  antecedents.  To  the  often 
repeated  interrogatories,  "  Have  there  been  observed  any 
previously  uianifesled  symptoms  of  disorder  of  the 
encephalon  and  nervous  system?"  how  commonly  ts  the 
response,  "  No,  none  whatever ;  the  patient  has  not 
known  a  day's  illness,  bis  brain  lias  never  sliown  the 
slightt'st  indication  of  any  kind  of  disorder!"  It  is 
singular,  lu  some  cases,  how  pertinaciously  and  obsti- 
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nately  all  idea  of  pa^t,  and  even  exi&ting  cerebral  intlis- 
position,  is  empluitically  ignored,  and  zealously  repu- 
diated by  the  relations  of  the  patient !  But  liow  often 
docs  the  physician  detect,  bcfow  he  ooueludes  hi«  iuvcs- 
tigntiou  of  the  history  of  the  case,  that  his  patient  has 
exhibited,  it  may  be,  in  the  far  distant  horizon,  i>ome  time 
previously  to  hiif  attack,  evidences  of  the  thronteniug  and 
approaching  stonn,  which,  if  seen,  had  not  be<>n  made 
niuttvr  of  obsiTvatiou,  reflection,  anxiety,  or  treatmojit  I 
The  hcttdache  has  been  attributed  to  derangement  of  the 
stomach,  or  to  bilious  disorder; — tlie  vaciUalioa  of 
temper, — feebleness  of  purpose, — fliglitiuess  of  inauncr, 
— paroxysms  of  irritability  or  ]ia3Hion, — inaptitude  for 
business, — depression,  or  exaltation  of  spiritji, — ^tbe  loss 
of  sensibility,  even  manifest  lesion  of  motility,  have  all  (if 
made  the  subject  of  comment)  beeu  attributed  to  some 
trifling  and  transient  bo<lily  ailment,  connected  with  the 
digestive,  hepatic,  or  rciial  organs.  Epileptic  vertigo, 
cerebral  headache,  and  disordered  conditions  of  vision, 
cauwd  b}'  the  pressure  of  a  tumour  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  optic  thalnini,  have  existed  for  some 
time  without  exciting  a  suitpicion  as  to  the  presence  of 
serious  disease  alTecting  the  brain  I  The  attacks  of  epi- 
leptic vertigo  have  occurred,  unobserved,  at  night,  and 
with  little  or  no  convulsive  movement,  or  loss  of  con- 
sciousncsH ;  the  headache  has  been  considered  to  be  of  a 
bilious,  rheumatic,  or  ner\-ous  character;  tbe  imj>airnieiit 
of  visual  power  has  been  treated  as  an  affection  of  the  eye, 
unoonnectcHl  with  disease  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Ua/ami  opiici,  for  the  relief  of  which  the  optician,  instead 
of  the  pit/sician,  has  been  consulted,  and  thu»  have  all 
the  salient,  important,  and  significant  symptoms  of 
encephalic  organic  mischief  lieen  permitted  to  undermine 
the  bodily  health,  damage  and  impair  the  intellect, 
even  tlireatea  the  extinction  of  reason,  aud  destmctiou 
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of  life,  without  any  remedial  or  palliative  treatment  being 
adopted  to  arrest  llic  steady  and  onward  advancing  pro- 
gress oftlie  fearfully  destructive  eerebral  disorganization! 

Fully  recognising  the  obscurity  in  which  this  subject 
19  involved,  I  would  ask,  whether  the  affections  of  the 
brain,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  not  preceded  bj-  a 
well- marked,  clearl3'-<lcfiued,  but  often  undetected  and 
unobserved  precursory  stage  ?  Is  it  possible  for  a  person 
to  be  suddenly  laid  prostrate  in  the  arms  of  death  by  an 
attack  of  apoplexy,  cercbritis,  meningitis,  paralysis, 
acute  softening,  or  mania,  evidencing  alter  dciitb,  lung- 
existing  chronic  alterationit  in  the  cerebnil  structure, 
witliont  having  exhibited,  for  some  time  previously,  faint 
and  transitorj-  they  may  be,  but  nevertheless  decidedly 
characteristic  symptoms,  pointing  unmistakeably  to  the 
brain,  as  tha/onx  el  ortgo  malt  .■" 

Is  not  the  alleged  absence  of  all  premonitory  symp- 
toms more  apparcHl  than  real  ?  Would  not  the  history 
of  the  anteccdente,  the  prc-csisting  pathological  state  of 
tliese  cases,  if  carefully  unravelled  and  cautiously 
analysed,  afford  conclusive,  if  not  demonstrative  evidence 
of  a  prior  state,  of  undetected  and  nnrecuguiscd  brain 
disorder? 


*  I  frenlf  realiu  tlic  fact,  that  in  manj  catM  or>udilen  ileatli  Ihr  heart 
\%  priniarili/,  ■nd  the  linim  aecnnjarily,  ufliwIiiL  Tliin  "ill  Hfouuiit  (or 
till!  abnciiuv  of  all  nitfrbid  conctitioiiB  of  tliv  brun  in  iiuitij  uHsm  of  deatji  from 
wliNt  is  tnrmvd  apoplexy,  uuooiatcd  with  uppreciabtt?  orgBuic  diiewsw  of  the 
lisHrt. 

It  i«  ulVii  a  difficiiltj'  tv  dwiJe,  iu  euei  of  middeu  d^th,  c(iigoin«d  with 
head  lyiiijitomiL.  wlml  {iroportiou  of  the  GiU)  imim  ii>  attribut«ble  Ui  tho  hr^ 
and  wLal  U>  lliv  brain.  If  tho  forinvr  organ  be  examined  nfWr  dcnth, 
and  lh«  »li);bUal  ■Itfr^lion  in  d«Uct«d  in  \U  iilrurtaiv,  the  conclu«tnn 
dranii  U,  that  thin  in  tho  cauao  of  death,  oven  although  the  vcueU  nf  the 
brain  may  b«  diw^Temi  in  a  conditiuu  of  groat  turge«enc«.  Under  luch 
civcnrartKncru,  we  liave  no  r%ht  to  infer,  that  tlic  bntiu  hni  bad  nothing 
to  do  with  tho  death,  merely  becume  the  heart  n  found  either  in  &  piuiiii] 
■tntc  of  diwano,  or  wi'uk,  niioll,  nud  flabbj'  in  il<  contlilion.  It  n-cmid  bv 
aafcT.  under  *neh  cimiinitanct*,  lo  ccnclude,  that  death  lia*  been  cauBtd  by 
the  wiubincd  cScct  of  ditorder  iu  bulh  vrgau*. 
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A  man  dies  of  what  is  termed,  a  andean  attack  of 
cerebral  hemurrhaf^,  or  acute  softening  of  the  brain. 
ITie  pott  mortem  examination  reveals  a  state  of  seriouB 
organic  change  iu  the  structure  of  the  brain,  which,  from 
its  anatomical  character,  must  hare  been  of  long  dura* 
lion,  and  of  slow  and  progressire  growth  !*  Tlie 
bloodvessels  in  the  head  are  found  in  a  stato  of  fatty  de- 
generation,  or  the  seat  of  atheromatouii  dejiosits.  A 
scirrhous  tumour  of  some  mi^•n^tude  is  discovered  im- 
bedded in  the  substance  of  the  cerebral  mass,  the  conse- 
quence of  an  injury*  iuflict«d  upon  the  cmnlom  some 
years  previously.  An  encysted  abscess  is  detected  in  the 
head,  evidently  not  of  recent  origin.  There  may  exist 
an  aneorismal  tumour  connected  with  one  of  the  cerebral 
arteries,  a  considerable  thickening,  and  opacity  of  the 
nienihranes  enveloping  the  encopbalon,  or  dipping  down 
between  its  sidci,  or,  an  extensive  pulpy  disorganization 
of  the  brain,  involving  a  large  portion  of  one  of  its 
hemispheres. 

It  is  not  logical,  upon  a  priori  reasoning,  to  conclude, 
that  such  a  degree  of  fatal  organic  lesion,  so  serious  an 
amount  of  ]>ositive  structural  disease  of  the  brain,  could 
lutve  been  developing  itself  for  montka,  and,  in  some 
cases,  for  yeara,  without  impairing,  deranging,  disturb* 
iug,  or  modifying  the  recognised  and  admitted  psychical, 
motorial,  and  sensorial  functions,  of  the  cerehro- spinal 
system.  Has  the  intelligence  in  such  cases  been  intact, 
the  volition  uncnfeeblcd,  the  emotional  powers  in  a 
sound  state,  the  brain  free  from  all  symptoms  of  pAyaicai 
as  well  vm  payciical  disturbance,  the  cerebral  circulation 
(as  respects  the  qiuiHtity,  quality,  and  momentum  of  the 
blood  sent  to  the  brain)  proceeding  in  healthy  integrity  ; 

*  In  anotliar  work  will  b«  drUitod  wnral  r«iniirlubla  illactratiuiii  of 
Eitkl  tliacHM  of  Um  brain,  the  origin  of  whieli  louM  be  tiM«d  httck  Ibr  long 
r«riai)«,  in  MotBic  ht/orty  jMnI 
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the  sensibility  natural,  the  organs  of  special  sense,  ins.  .• 
ai//i/,  ship//,  hearing,  taste,  and  touch,  in  a  normal  state  of 
activity  ;  tho  life  of  relation,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  of 
nutritive  and  organic  life,  free  ixotn  all  signs  of  morbid 
derangement  ?  ■ 

It  m  generally  admitted,  that  no  structural  changes 
can  originate  in  the  heart,  hmg«,  liver,  stomach,  uterus, 
tidneys,  or  bladdt-r,  without  prencutiug,  prior  to  death, 
obvious  symptoms  of  their  existence. 

TuborcuJar  disease  of  the  lungs,  hydatids  of  the  liver, 
cancer  of  the  uterus,  calculus  of  the  bladder,  fatty  dege- 
neration of  the  kidneys,  hypertrophy,  and  valvular  disease 
of  the  heart,  cannot  (in  the  majority  of  cases)  exist  with- 
out manifestly,  and  often  seriously,  disturbing  the 
special  functions  of  these  organs.  Upon  what  principle 
should  the  brain  be  an  exception,  to  the  general  patho- 
loj,'ieal  aud  physiological  laws^  regulating  other  organic 
strnctures  ? 

The  alTections  of  the  brain  hare,  I  maintain,  un- 
doubtedly a  premonitory,  and  precursory  stage.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  mischief  established  within  tho 
cranium,  disorganizing  the  delicate  tissue  of  the  brain, 
may,  upon  careful  examination,  be  det#cted.  There  are 
pathognomonic,  and  diagnostic  precursory  signs,  which 
serve  to  guide  the  inquiring,  diligent,  observant,  and 
intelligent  eye  of  the  practical  physician,  and  enable  him, 
with  some  degree  of  certainty,  to  discover  the  first  scin- 
tillations of  brain  disease,  even  when  the  |>atic'nt  ;uid 
those  about  him  repudiate  all  idea  of  cerebral  ill  health, 
fluil  refuse  to  acknowledge,  the  necessity  for  medical 
advice,  or  treatment. 

I  do  not  afHrm,  tliat  in  all  cases  of  incipient  disease  of 
the  brain,  the  physician,  even  if  his  attention  were  closely 
riveted  to  tho  existing  pathologiciil  condition,  could 
satisfactorily  diagnose  its  exact  nature,  or  point  out  its 
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precise  locality  ;  but  lie  will  have  little  or  no  difficulty, 
after  carefully  analyzing  the  case,  in  deciding  ihe^eneral 
question,  whctlier  ttie  brain  in  the  seat  of  disease,  and  the 
disorder.  ap|>arcntly  referable  to  that  organ,  is  of  a  sym- 
pathetic, or  an  idiopathic  chiiractcr  ? 

Structornl  alterations  may.  nndonbtedly,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  be  developed  in  the  material  instrument 
of  the  miud,  without,  for  a  period,  in  a  marked 
manner,  interfering  with  the  meHtal,  aenwrtal,  or  molo- 
riai  functions.  This  admits  of  a  satisfactory  expla< 
nation. 

This  disorder  of  tho  functions  of  the  brain,  in  the 
early  period  of  its  manifestation,  is  of  so  slight  and 
transient  a  character,  that  it  is  ea-sily  overlooked  by  the 
patient,  as  well  a^  by  his  physician.  An  apparently  un- 
important knitting  of  the  brows, — a  trifling  sensation 
of  numbnpjis  in  some  part  of  the  body, — a  condition  of 
general,  or  local  muscular  weakness, — a  state  of  ennui,— 
mental  peevishness,  irritability,  and  physiciil  restlessness, 
— an  almost  inappreciable  depression  or  exaltation  of  the 
animal  spirits. — an  impuirinent  and  disonler  of  the  sense 
of  sight,  — 1<»K9,  aberration,  or  confusion  of  memorj-. — de- 
fect in,  or  acute  manifestation  of  the  sense  of  hearing. — 
an  inaptitude  for  mental  work, — an  inability  to  concen- 
trate the  attention  continuously  on  any  subject, — a  state 
of  sleeplessness,  or  condition  of  lethargy, — a  trivial  devia- 
tion from  the  usual  mode  of  talking,  such  as  suddenly 
pausing  in  the  conversation,  as  if  to  regain  a  lust 
train  of  ideas, — a  slight  defect  in  the  articulation,  asso- 
ciated with  a  transposition  of  words,  and  inability  to 
prononiice  trertain  luttt^rs,  are  all  ckaraclcriHlic  tyuiptomt, 
/regaentljf  diaffHosHc  of  disease  having  coameaced  in  the 
brain.* 

*  Vide  thH  lottiivtlnt;  otw  i>r  tli«  Uto  ICing  of  Sweden,  detailed  in  Uia 
ekap4«T  cm  "  Tbt  Jdurbui  Pbeuomuiu  of  Atteutiuu." 
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How  oftcD  do  we  discover,  whcu  tlie  history  of  a 
eerioos  case  of  braia  disease  is  inTestigatcd,  that  yeant 
prior  to  its  apparent  developmcut,  the  patient  has  exhi- 
bitted  Bytuptoms  of  cerebral  disorder,  somewhat  similar 
to  those  just  detailed,  which  have  entirely  escaped  obser- 
vation ! 

Slight  epileptiform  sei^iures, — marled  deviations  from 
healthy  thought,  —  obvious  impairment  of  the  intelli- 
gence,— occasional  either  ananlketia,  or  exaltation  of  sen- 
sation in  some  part  of  the  body, — trifling  loss  of  motor 
power,  and  headache  of  an  acute  type,  have  existed  for 
some  time  previously  to  the  eupposcd  commencement  of 
the  disease,  and  yet  have  entirely  escaped  observation, 
and  if  recognised,  been  soon  foi^otten  by  the  patient  and 
his  friends. 

ITie  alterations  of  structure  so  frequently  observed 
after  death  on  the  internal  table  of  the  skull,  dura  mater, 
yia  mater,  tunica  arachmidca,  and  in  tlic  fibrous,  as  well 
as  in  tlie  vehicular  structure  of  the  brain,  are  commonly 
tlio  results  of  long-continued  irritation,  cnpillarj-  con- 
gestion, inflammation,  (causing  depositions  of  adven- 
titious matter.)  ioxtc  agents  circulating  in  the  blood  pro- 
ducing moditications  of  cerebral  nutrition, morbid  changes 
in  the  coats  of  the  blooilvessels  of  the  brain  (fatty  dege- 
neration) which  have,  in  many  cases,  commenced  vears 
anteriorly  to  the  attention  being  awakened  to  the  state 
of  this  organ,  and  before  death,  ha^  revealed  to  the  eye 
of  the  pathologist,  the  sad  extent  of  fatid  structural  dis- 
organization that  has  been  progressing,  almost  unre- 
cognised and  untreated,  within  the  cranium. 

In  considering  this  subject,  wc  are  bound  not  to 
ignore  the  fact,  that  the  brain  has  great  powers  of  accom- 
modation, and  is  facile  to  the  existence  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  firganic  pressure,  if  equally  diflused,  and  of 
structural  Ie;sion,  provided  it  bo  restricted  to  the  medul- 
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Ury  matter,  aad  lias  been  of  slow  and  progressive 
growth ;  but  tbe  sniallost  appreciabW  amount  of  sudden 
extravasation  of  blood,  tbe  effect  of  tbe  rupture  of  one 
of  the  minute  cerebral  vessels  on  tbe  surfaoe  of  one 
of  the  beinispbores.  or  on  the  corpus  striatum,  tkalatni 
opHci,  pout  varolii,  or  meduUa  ohloHffala,  \&  immediately 
followed  either  by  paralj/mt,  or  etrnvulsions,  and  ofl«o  by 
death  itself.  A  considerable  extent  of  pulpy  disorga- 
nization, or  soflcuing  of  the  cerebral  structure,  a  large 
unount  of  fluid  clfu^^ed  into  the  ventricles,  a  great  ex- 
tent of  tliickening  and  opacity  of  tlie  membnuies  in- 
vesting the  cnc«phalon,  Sks  well  as  large  collections  of 
encysted  pus,  in  the  shape  of  abscesses,  nuiy,  however, 
exist  embedded  iu  the  substance  of  tlxe  bniiu,  without 
apparently,  for  a  period,  disordering  to  any  marked, 
palpable,  and  serions  extent,  its  functionii.  It  is  neces- 
sary, for  a  right  appreciation  of  this  subject,  tliat  wo 
should  fiilly  recognise,  one  of  the  laws  regulating,  and 
governing  tbe  physiological  action  of  the  bratn. 

The  enoephalon.  although  admittod  to  be  the  material 
instniraent  of  the  mind,  the  seat  and  fountain  head  of 
sensation,  the  organ  which  takes  cognizance  of  impres- 
Bions,  made  either  upon  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the 
nerves,  remote  from  the  enoephalon,  or  of  those  conveyed 
through  the  special  senses  directly  to  the  sensorial 
ganglia,  is,  wlieu  in  a  state  of  health,  insensible  to  any 
kind  of  stimulus,  or  even  laceration  of  its  substance. 
Tbe  brain,  whilst  destined  to  pem-ive  acutely  tlio  painful 
impressions  of  other  organs,  is  itself  not  conscious,  tu  the 
incipient  stage  of  disease,  of  the  lesions  of  its  own  struc- 
ture. Its  sensibility,  however,  hocomcs  most  acute 
when  its  structure  is  diseased.  Large  portions  of  the 
hemispborical  ganglia  have  been  removed  by  the  knife, 
and  have  even  sloughed  away,  without  giving  rise  to 
any   appreciable    disturbance   of  cerebral  phenomena. 
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pain, or  obvions  inconvenience;  but  any  injury,  however, 
inilict('(l  upon  the  aaisorial  gangUa,  whether  the  result 
of  a  morbid  process,  or  artificial  irritjilion.  is  invariably 
followed  by  great  cerebral  disorder,  and  unequivocal  dis- 
turbance of  their  special  functions.* 

The  physiological  physician  haa  no  difficulty  in  predi- 
catiuf^  the  immediate  effect  of  an  alteration  iu  the  struc- 
ture of,  or  mechanical  pressure  upon  the  thalami  op/ici, 
Jims  varolii,  corpora  qHadri^emina,  or  medulla  oblongata. 
The  functions,  as  well  as  pathology  of  these,  and  other 
ganglia,  are  well  ascertained,  and  fully  established. 

Wlien  referring  to  this  gnbject,  a  distinguished  phy- 
siologist says; — "Considered  theoretically,  we  should  ex- 
pect, that  the  sentient  fibres,  which  proceed  from  the 
medulla  ohlonijala,  and  expand  tlicmselves  in  all  parts  of  the 
greater  and  lesser  brain. would  bestow  on  these  formations, 
as  well  as  upon  the  medtdla  oblongata,  a  high  degree  of  sen- 
sibility. But  experience  gives  results  for  which  a  satis- 
factory explanation  is  still  entirely  deficient;  thus,  if  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  be  luid  hare  iu  a  mammal  or  bird, 

•  Ak  to  tlio  wnnibllity  in  thiwo  parU  of  tlic  bmiti  suppcueil  to  be  the  font 
of  llie  inlcllrctuikl  GwultlM.  Sir  (."harlia  IStOl  oIibctvph,  lliut  «r  duglit  not  to 
exprct  tho  lamo  plipnoinenu  to  ixcult  from  Ihti  ctitliii)*  or  It'iLriiig  of  tlic  bruin 
Bi  Irom  u\iury  <Iiiql'  tu  tlie  tn'rvvc,  Tlii'  fiiii-:tiiin  of  tlin  \jA\»x  vt  \o  trAtmniit 
•cnHUuni  lliat  ofthi.'  funiK^r  in  lii^licr,  nnd  tliU  \*  inl'i-rrocl  from  ita  bi-iii^ 
faiMHuliU.  "  If  <>ii  riamiiiiiig  tho  Mnirturti  of  the  biitin,"  mjfs  thi*  einmc^iit 
liliyaiolo^M,  "  wo  fiiii)  h  idlH  oonaiatiii^  of  Hhit4)  mnliillary  MriH.',  luid  fuscU 
oal«l«d  tike  ■  iKTvc,  nc  nhou'il  coi>clutli>  that,  a*  thv  um  of  tho  nvrve  b  to 
transmit  smMtion.  tuch  track*  of  matter  isxt  incilin  of  roniinunii'«tioii  mid- 
Heeling  ports  ol'th*  brain.  If  mauu'ii  xrp.  found  in  the  brain iinliko  the  iiiMtor 
of  the  nervei,  uid  which  yet  ixvupj  w  plurD  KUorJcd  u  nn  org»n  of  inip<)r- 
tNioo,  4nil  holding  evidently  imjurtunt  rclatiaiii,  ff<!  may  pmumr  thnt  wi^ 
part*  have  une*  diA'creiit  from  tliat  of  merely  cuuveyinK  ■cnintion ;  we  may 
rathtr  look  u|khi  noeh  us  ibe  nenl  of  tbt  bigtier  power*.  I  luvc  Ibund,"  con- 
tinuMi  the  ■i&vat  nulburity,  "  hI  dilFnnit  time*  all  tliv  intemul  Jinrlit  of  tlio 
linin  diMaari],  without  Iom  of  miidv.  but  I  have  ufver  xvii  diaeaw  general  on 
the  ntrfatt  <f  lit  htmitphtrfu  teifXoul  dtrangmnrnt  li/'lAe  mind.  If  I  be 
comet  ill  t1ii>  view  of  the  totijiii'l,  then  Ihv  experimeuta  ii)8il»  upon  the  brain 
l«nd  lo  (oultrm  the  eoticluxion*  whieh  I  dhnuld  bo  inclined  to  drnw  from 
anatomy,  vix,,  that  tho  eineritioiia  and  auperticial  |>arta  of  tlie  bnin  an  the 
•rat  of  the  iulellectuitl  fuuction*." 
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an  operation  which  in  itself  in  no  degree  destroys  tho 
capahility  of  perceinng  pain,  we  find  that  tliey  can  be 
touched  and  even  transfixed  without  iu  the  least  diifturh- 
iDf;  the  animal ;  it  only  struggles  and  cries  out  when  the 
trifacial  nerve,  the  crura  cerebri,  the  optic  tlialanii,  or  the 
medulla  oblongata  are  accidentally  touched.  Again,  if 
tlie  bemisphores  be  removed  by  slices  down  to  tJie  cen- 
trum ovale  or  to  the  ca\-ity  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  the 
animal  remains  a«  iuditfereni  as  if  we  were  cutting  a 
hair  or  a  nail.  The  same  phenomena  have  also  been 
repeatedly  observed  in  man ;  thus,  a  portion  of  the 
hemisphere  projecting  through  a  wound  of  the  skull  has 
been  removed  without  producing  an}' action  ;  and,  again, 
part«  of  the  substance  of  the  hemisphere  have  been  taken 
away  by  the  sai^eon  iu  removing  pus  or  foreign  bodies 
without  the  patient's  consciousness."* 

Tbis  sad  ucglect  of  well-marked  symptoms  of  brain 
disorder  may,  to  a  degree,  arise  tirom  the  fact,  that  the 
abnormal  mental  state  of  the  patient  is,  in  many  cases, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  healthy  exagiierations.eccentricities, 
or  extravagances  of  natural  conditions  uf  thought.  It  is 
diflicultfor  some  to  understand  theimportant  physiological 
principle,  that  disturbed  intelligence  has  the  same  relation^ 
to  the  brain,  that  disordered  respiration  bas  to  the  lungs,) 
plenra.  and  heart.  The  importance  of  detecting  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  ap]iroaching,  or  existing  disease  of  tlie  brain, 
cannot,  in  a  practical  ]x)int  of  view,  be  over-estimated 
or  exaggerated.  Considering  the  peculiar  and  special 
functions  of  this  organ,  and  the  close  sympathy  estab- 
lishes! I)et^veen  the  sensorium,  and  other  organic  tissues ; 
appreciating  how  slight,  minute,  aud  infmitesimal  a  degree 
of  structural  change  in  the  nerve  vesicle  paralyzes  both 
body  and  mind,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  estimating  the 


*  **  Lebrtiuch  dor  Pk^akilogi*  iIm  )lrn*chrn." 
Tikntin.    F.  70. 
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value  which  shouM  attach  to  the  dclectJon,  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  of  the  faintest  scintitlation  of  any  actual 
(liseaiie  existing  in  the  delicate  nervous  urganixation. 

How  cautiously,  zealously,  and  closely  should  tlic  phy- 
sician watch  for  the  incipient  dawnings  of  cerebral  mis- 
chief I  "\Miu  can  f,'uiiniutec  the  intL-grity  of  the  iutelli- 
gence,  nomml  condition  of  the  sensibility,  aiid  healthy 
action  of  the  motor  power,  if  the  delicate  vesicular 
structure  is  the  seat  of  morbid  action  ?  Is  it  not  possible 
to  predicate  with  certainty  the  result  of  neglected  inflam- 
mation of  the  periphery  of  the  brain  ?  "We  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  no  irritation  or  infiiuiimatory 
action  can  exist  for  any  length  of  time,  iii  the  more  im- 
portant tissvies,  or  ganglia  of  the  bnain,  without  seriously 
perilling  the  reason,  aud  endangering  life  ! 

1 1  ow  forcibly  do  these  oljservations  apply  to  tlie  detec- 
tion of  the  incipient  symptoms,  of  all  tyjics  aud  degrees 
of  mental  disorder  I  It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that 
eevent^,  if  not  trighty,  per  cent,  of  auses  of  insanity  admit  of 
easy  and  speedy  cure,  if  treated  in  the  early  stage,  pro- 
vided there  be  no  strong  constitutional  predisposition  to 
corcbnil  and  mental  affections,  or  existing  cranial  malfor- 
mation ;  and  even  when  an  heredifciry  taint  exists,  derange- 
ment of  mliid  generally  yields  to  tlic  steady  and  perse- 
vering administration  of  therapeutic  Jigents  combined 
with  judicious  moral  mt^asures,  provided,  the  first  scintilhi- 
tions  of  the  malady  arc  fully  recognised,  and,  without 
loss  of  time,  grappled  with,  by  remedial  treatment. 

A  vast  and  frightful  amount  of  chronic  and  incurable 
insanity  exists  at  this  moment,  within  the  precincts  of  our 
county  and  private  asylums,  which  can  be  clearly  traced 
to  the  criminal  neglect  of  the  disea.se,  in  the  lin^t  or  in- 
cipient stage.  It  is  at  this  jwriod  when  so  much  may  be 
effected  in  preventing  those  destructive  alterations  in  the 
structure,  and  mcnibrnnes  of  the  brain,  so  often  witnessed 
after  deaths  in  those  who  die  of  chronic  mental  ahenatton. 
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In  the  third  report  of  the  HaHxeU  CommI^  Lunattc 
Jtglim  for  1833.  Sir  fTii/iam  Ellis,  the  then  resident 
Superintemling  Physician  oftlie  Institution,  thus  speaks 
of  the  sad  couseqnences  tlutt  result  from  the  ui>^lect  nf 
recv^iiting  antt  treating  in^ianity  in  its  rarly  stage : — 

"  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that,  on  a  most  cartfful  per- 
sonal examination  of  each  of  the  655.  casei*  now  in  the 
house,  there  do  not  appear  more  than  50.  who,  under  the 
most  fiiTourahle  point  of  vievr,  can  be  coDfidered  curable. 
Tkia  is  to  &e  aUribuled  almost  entirety  to  tAe  neffleci  o/pro' 
p€r  remedies  in  the  early  stayp»  of  the  diaeaae.  To  become 
acquainted  with  the  symptoms  first  uidicating  it  not  only 
requires  much  care  and  attention,  but  much  experience ; 
for  a  diseased  action  of  the  brain  or  some  part  of  tlie 
nervous  sysiem  may  be  gradually  undermining  the  health, 
and  still  be  scarcely  suspeclt'd  by  common  ob«er\*erK  to 
exist,  from  the  insidious  manner  in  which  it  steals  upon 
the  constitution  at  first :  it  manifests  it«elf  by  some 
trifling  alierration  of  intellect,  and  that  very  generally  on 
one  point  only ;  such  aberration,  if  unaccunipanied  by 
bodily  pain,  is  not  only  negleeted  by  the  sulferers,  but  dis- 
regsirded  by  those  around  them.  This,  howcvirr,  is  pre- 
cisely the  time  when  niedical  aid  is  the  most  capable  of 
being  beneficial;  and  could  the  patients  butbe  pU<vd  under 
proper  care  then,  certainly  three-fourths  of  tliem  would 
be  cured.  But,  unfortunately,  the  golden  opportunity- 
is  too  often  neglected.  Uisbaskd  AcnoK  it  alloufed  to 
proceed  unchecked  until  nisKAHi;u  organization  has  tairn 
place,  ami  Ihf^  patient  has  become  ineurai/e ;  and  it  is  only 
in  consequence  of  the  commission  of  some  violent  out- 
rage that  he  is  at  last  sent  to  an  asyhim.  Until  somp- 
thing  serious  has  occurred,  the  friends  hope  in  a  few  days 
the  mind  will  recover  its  tone. 

"Unfortunately,   this   unwillingness  to  consider  tlie 
patient  sulficicutly  insane  to  be  sent  to  an  Asylum  is 
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not  confined  to  tlic  friends  of  the  patient.  There  have 
been  instauoeit  of  the  ma^tratos  tliernevlves,  from  the 
kindest  motives,  refusing  t«  grant  warrants  for  the  ad- 
mission of  a  patient,  even  after  he  has  been  examined  by 
It  medical  gentleman,  who  has  given  a  certificate  of  bis 
insanity,  because  when  brou^'ht  before  tlieni  he  lias  been 
able  to  answer  certain  questions  correctly.  Tlie  couse- 
queuco  IB,  that  fn>ni  iUis  delay,  iui«ti-ad  of  returning  to 
his  friends  in  a  few  weeks,  which,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  been  the  cose  if  proper  medical  and  moral 
remedies  hiid  at  once  been  applied,  he  becomes  incurable, 
aud  remains  in  the  Asylum  fur  life,  a  burden  to  the 
parish.  la  some  instances  similar  delay  has  been  at- 
tended with  fatal  consequences. 

"  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  knowledge  of  those 
circumstances  will  induce  iin  early  application  to  be 
made  for  the  admission  of  patients ;  as,  even  if  the 
neglect  does  not  prove  fatal,  it  is  contrary  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  humanity  that  a  fellow-creature 
deranjred,  perhaps  only  on  one  point.shonld,  from  the  want 
of  the  eai"iy  attention  of  those  whose  duly  it  is  to  watch 
over  him,  linger  out  his  existence  separated  from  all  who 
are  dear  to  hira,  and  condenmed,  without  any  crime,  lo 
be  a  prisoner  ff»r  life." 

In  the  premonitory  stflge  of  insanity,  the  grey  por. 
tion  of  the  hemispherical  gjmglia,  is  frequently  in  a  state 
of  capillary  congestion.  This  pathologiual  condition  I 
may  n-mark,  without  .inticipating  what  I  liuve  to  sny  on 
the  subject  of  the  moiliciil  troatmeut  of  the  incipient  symp- 
toms of  cerebral  and  mental  afiections,  is  easily  dealt  witli, 
and  the  further  progress  of  the  disease  arrested  by 
therapeutic  measures.  A  few  leeches  and  cold  applications 
to  the  bead,  particularly  in  young  persons  of  plethoric 
habit,  active  puliation,  quietude,  and  freedum  trom  all  ex- 
citement, physical  atid  mental ;  counter-irritation  to  the 
head,  the  adniinistiationof  the  tai-tratc  of  antiuionv,  and 
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the  jadicions  exhibition  of  opium  afler  tlie  local  con- 
ge^itton  has  been  relieved,  and  the  secretions  brought 
into  a  healthy  condition,  will,  in  eijrhty  per  cent,  of  caRCfi. 
cure  the  patient,  and  arrest  the  further  progress  of  the 
mi^hief. 

In  a  certain  t}i)e  of  case,  the  brain,  in  (he  early  stipes 
of  insanity,  is  in  an  anamic  condition,  and  the  vital  and 
nerve  force  but  feebly  mauifested.  In  these  cases,  our 
sheet-anchor  is  undoubtedly  opium  in  itit  various  formula', 
generous  diet,  and  blood  tunics.  But  I  must  not  anti- 
cipate wliat  I  have  to  advise  in  its  proper  place  for  the 
medical  treatment  of  insanity. 

"The  importance  or  rather  necessity  of  recognising 
disorders  of  the  head  in  their  early  stage,"  says  Dr.  P. 
Hawkins,  "  is  obvio«.s  from  the  consideration  that  they 
can  then  alono  be  attacked  with  any  chance  of  success. 
In  acute  cases,  the  period  is  brief  indeed  in  which  the 
power  of  art  ijt  available.  But  whether  the  case  be  acutn 
or  chronic,  it  is  only  in  the  early  stage  tliat  its  precise 
nature  admits  of  being  distinguished  with  accuracy.  In 
its  further  progress,  from  the  extensive  sympathies  of  the 
brain  with  all  parts  of  the  body,  »o  many  functions 
become  imphcated,  and  so  various  are  the  symptoms 
which  arise,  as  to  preclude  arrangement  or  cla.ssification, 
and  defy  the  art  of  diagnosis.  The  aid  which  in  most 
other  cases  the  sensations  of  the  patient,  are  capable  of 
afTordiug  us  is  lost  to  us  too  soon  in  disttrders  of  the 
head,  until  in  their  advauced  state  they  all  resemble  one 
another,  and  present  alike  a  dreary  abolition  of  the 
powers  of  animal  life.  ITie  period  therefore  is  highly 
precious  in  which  these  afl'ections  admit  of  beiug  dis- 
tingutslied  with  precision  or  treated  with  any  hope  of 
advantage."* 

*  CnxNiiUn  Lccuii**,  delivvrcil  Ufora  tlio  Colli^  oT  Plijrticiuia,  Hiy, 
USO,  t>]r  Fnnci*  lUwkiiw,  M.D. 
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Let  ihe  pitjsician  tlien  e!<timat<^,  in  all  its  vital  impor* 
tanec.  the  grave  inwcMsitjr  fur  prompt  trL-atmont  and 
decisive  remedial  measure?,  when  satisBed  that  the 
enemy  is  at  the  gaten,  and  has  attacked,  or,  is  on  the  eve 
of  a.i8anlting,  the  citadel !  Under  these  circum^tnnres, 
he?titati<m,  delay,  or  procrastination  in  brinj^njf  the 
patient  within  the  range  of  curative  measures,  is  fraught 
with  the  dire!<t  results,  and  with  tlie  saddest  conse- 
tjuences.  Let  us  not  wilfully  close  our  eyes  to  the  pre- 
monitory signs,  however  apparently  insignificant,  slight, 
transient,  and  fugitivu  they  may  ap[>ear,  uf  actual  nu'ntal 
disorder  and  hrain  disease,  for  it  is  in  this  early  stage 
when  so  much  may  be  effected  by  judicious  medical 
treatment  to  obstract  the  advance  of  the  fatal  cerebral 
mischief. 

Having  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  existence  of  a 
precursory  stage  in  all  affections  of  the  brain,  and  on  the 
importance  of  watching  for  the  first  thrcatenings  of 
incipient  cerebral  disorder,  I  propose  to  investigate,  in 
detail,  the  general  character  of  the  premonitory  aymp- 
loms  of  encephalic,  and  mental  disease.  It  will  be  well, 
however,  to  premise,  that  I  cannot,  in  this  work,  do  more 
than  generatiKe  on  thix  wide  and  expansive  subject. 

When  1  atldress  mvself,  in  the  succeeding  volume,  to 
the  consideration  of  gpeci^c  /^ea  of  brain  disease,  it  will 
he  my  object  to  enter  more  elaborately  into  detail,  and  to 
point  out,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  diagnostic  premonitory 
signs  of  the  various  orgiinic  affections  of  the  cncepbalon. 
Many  of  the  symptoms  to  which  I  shall  refer  a**  valid 
evidences  of  incipient  hratn  disorder  will  he  found  com- 
mon to  several  lesions  of  this  organ,  each  presenting  an 
MBCotiallv  different  aggregate!  group  of  symptoms,  as  welt 
as  distinctive  unatomicul,  and  pathological  phenomena. 

Nevertheless,  1  am  of  opinion,  that  a  general  descrip- 
tion or  rtsame  of  the  incipient  signs  of  morbid  conditions 
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of  the  brain,  before  considering  indivitlual  forms  of  cerebral 
disease,  will  not  be  without  its  practical  value  and  impor- 
tance. Agreeably  to  this  arrajigement,  I  propose  to 
aualyso  the  subject  in  tbe  following  order : — 

1.  Morbid  Phenomena  of  InteUi^ence, 

2.  Morbid  Slates  of  Motion. 

3.  Morbid  Conditions  of  Sensation. 

Tliis  classifiwition  of  the  suhject  fully  rocognises  tho 
three  physiological  functions  of  the  oerebro-spinal 
system,  vis. : 

a.  Thought.        fi.  Motion.         y.  Settsatiou. 

4.  Morbid  Phenomena  of  the  Special 
Senses. 

yix..-l  Sight.  n.  Touch. 

*.  Hearing.  6.  Smell. 

^.  T(ute. 

5.  Morbid  Phenomena  of  Shepy   and 
Dreaming. 

6.  Morbid  Phenomena  of  Organic^ 
or  Nulntive  Life, 


'«■•■  a.  Digestion  and 
A  ssivtilution. 
$.  Circulalion. 


y.  Respiration, 
i.  Generation. 


7.  General  Prineiples  of  Pathologt/j  Treats 
menf,  and  Prophi/laxis. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Morbid  Phenomena  of  Intelligence, 

Thr  brain,  being  the  material  instrument  of  the  intelli* 
gcucc,  tbu  physical  medm  throuffh  which  the  niuul 
manifests  its  varied  powers,  it  is  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  logic,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  inductive 
reasoning,  to  Jufer,  that  no  changes  in  its  structure  or  in- 
vesting membranes  can  take  place,  no  alteration  in  the 
quality  of  tlic  vital  fluid,  or  anatomical  character  or 
calibre  of  the  numerous  bloodvessels  tluit  circulate  and 
ramify  through  its  substance  can  exist,  without,  to  Rome 
extent,  interfering  with,  or  modifying  its  pnychical  func- 
tions. Cases,  however,  are  on  record,  in  which  serious 
injury  has  hecu  done  to  the  brain  during  life  without 
damaging  the  intelligence,  and  considerable  encephalic 
diBorganiiuttion  (as  the  result  of  diseiise)  has  taken  pbice, 
no  aberration,  exaltation,  depression,  or  impairment  of 
the  mind,  having  been  observed,  previously  to  deatli.  If 
such  cases  have  occurred,  they  must  be  considered  either 
of  a  rare  and  exceptional  character,  or.  as  pathological 
curiosities,  unless,  in  every  instance,  the  alteration  of 
structure  is  strictly  confined  to  one  hemisphere,  or  re- 
stricted to  the  fibrous,  or  conducting  part  of  the  nervous 
structure,  the  vesicular  matter,  and  its  minute  vessels  re* 
maining  intact,  and  entirely  free  from  all  morbid  change, 
or  abnormal  modification.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  any 
great  extent  of  disorganization,  even  in  the  medullary 
portion  of  the  cerebral  mass,  to  exist,  without  impli- 
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uating,  to  suine  decree,  tbc  grey  matter  of  the  brain,  aud, 
as  a  coDse<)ueDce,  deranging  the  phenomena  of  thought  ? 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  in  this  work  the 
complex  questions  (physiological  and  metaphj'sical)  in- 
Tolved  in  an  analysis  of  the  ])»iychu<sou)atic  ri-lation  or 
union  between  miud,  and  matter,  life,  and  organization. 
It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  af&rm,  as  a  general 
poslultife,  thai  all  structural  losions  of  the  encophalon,  itg 
investing  membranes  and  bloodvessels,  are  associated 
with  some  derangcmcut,  modification,  or  altered  action 
of  the  p»jfchical,  moforieU,  or  tennorial  functions  of  the 
great  cerebral  gangUou  {wpCtrav  Aiadi'tri|0<o>-)  the  ai'H»oriinH 
commune. 

Softening  of  the  brain,  abscesses,  tumours,  atrophy, 
induration,  and  other  forms  of  cerebral  disorganization, 
have,  it  is  alleged,  been  discovered  in  the  brain  after 
death,  without  having  disordered,  or  even  impaired  the 
intelligence  during  life.  But  are  not  these  unusual  and 
anomidous  cases  ? 

If  the  mental  and  cerebral  condition  of  those  who  have 
been  represented  to  have  died  of  oi^nic  disease  of  the 
brain,  appart-utly  in  full  possession  of  their  in1<?llectual, 
sensorial,  and  raotorial  powers,  !iad  been  subjectetl  to  a 
close  and  rigid  analysis,  some  degree  of  disorder,  or  im- 
jMiirment  of  these  functions  would,  I  believe,  in  many 
cases  have  been  detected.  We  are  too  much  disposed  to 
form  hasty  generalizations  in  these  cases,  and  to  infer, 
tliat  because  the  patient  talks  ratitmally  for  a  time,  on  or- 
dinary subject*,  is  under  the  influence  of  no  appreciable 
illusion,  liallucination,  or  aberration,  tlmt>  therefore,  the 
intellect  is  anclouded,  and  the  brain  in  a  perfectly  sound 
and  normal  state.  Such  apparently  healthy  psychical, 
and  cerebral  manifestations,  are  quite  ctmsiatcnt  with  the 
existence  of  encephalic  disease,  impairment,  and  even  of 
actual  latent,  aud  concealed  mental  aberration.     Tliese 
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cooditionR  n(  the  brain,  and  mind,  would,  I  believe,  be 
more  frequently  dt-tiKrU^,  if  sufficient  time  were  devoted 
to  their  analytical  investigation,  and,  a<'eunite,  {*atbolo- 
gical,  and  psyebit-al  diaf^oatii:  t*«t8,  were  scientifically 
employed  by  experts,  practically  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  exauiintng  the  subtle  phenomena  of  insanity. 

It  has  been  ob»er\'cd,  "  that  could  we  see  the  interior 
workings  of  such  intellects,  they  would  he  found 
altered,  limited,  perverted,  or  changed  in  »ome  way  from 
their  normal  condition,  although  it  may  not  be  di:tcovered 
in  their  ej-ternal  nianircMtatioiis.  It  should  be  recollected 
tbat  there  are  many  oddities  which  are  dependent  upon 
cerebral  conditions,  but  which  ]>a>t8  for  mental  pecu- 
ltaritie«,  and  in  this  way  the  disordered  actions  e9iCA{>e 
notice.  Yet  the  ruie  will  be  found  logically  true,  that 
wherever  there  has  been  found  the  trace  of  organic 
cerebral  change,  there  also  will  have  been  disturbed 
mental  manifestationH." 

I  affirm,  that  in  every  case  of  disease  of  the  ence* 
phalon,  particuUrly  if  the  organic  change  or  pressure  be 
establiKhed  in  the  vehicular  matter,  or  in  the  membranes 
immediately  inventing  the  brain,  adisordercd.or  abnormal 
state  of  cerebro-ptiychical  phenomena  may,  in  the  in- 
cipient stage,  on  careful  examination,  be  detected. 

Having  made  these  pn-liminary  remarks,  I  proceed  to 
the  investigation  of  the  first,  or  ptychieal  section  of  the 
subject. 

The  mind  may  be  in  a  state  of  morbid — 

1.  Exaltation. 

2.  Depression. 

3.  Aherraiion. 

4.  JinpairmetU. 

These  conditions  of  unhealthy  intelligence,  exhibit  in 
their  origin,  progress,  and   termination,  a  variety  of 
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sliades  and  degrees  of  disturbance,  and  dwcase,  com- 
mensurate with  tlie  nature,  extent,  and  position  of  the 
cerebral  lesion. 

The  ftate  of  mind,  included  under  tlic  head  exalta- 
tion, often  regettil)lc!4,  in  its  earlier  manifestations,  a 
trifling  exuberance,  exceKsive  buoyancy,  an  unnatural 
elasticity,  extravagance,  or  exliilaratton  of  the  npirits. 
The  patient  is  unusually  cheerful,  indulges  in  great  \'o!u- 
bility  and  violence  of  Rpcech,  is  boititeroiiiily  loquaeious, 
and  nianifcsts  phases  of  bysterical,  emotiouaI,and  pleasur- 
able/i^cAjW,  as  well  as  jD;tjwim/ exaltation,  rarely  consi- 
dered, in  the  early  stages  of  diseases  of  tlio  brain,  and 
alienation  of  mind,  to  be  symptomatic  of  morbid  eere- 
brai,  or  disordered,  menial  cnnAitumi. 

"  Kfti  volti  troppo  oHi  •  rapantini 
SogUoiKi  i  pKcipitit  cwnr  viclni.""— T«mo. 

This  nnnatural,  and,  often  tuddenly  developed  flow 
of  ouiiual  spirits,  frequently  merges  into  a  state  of  un- 
healthy mental  exaltation,  and  morbid  cerebral  excite- 
ment, clearly  indicative  of  or^nic  disease  of  the  brain, 
irritation,  congestion,  or  inflammation  of  its  investing 
membranes,  onbealthy  blood  puisoiiing  the  encephalic 
mass,  disorderetl  states  of  nerve  nutrition,  retained 
excretions,  or,  disturbed  conditions  of  the  cerebral  circu- 
lation. 

When  considering  the  second  division  of  the  subject, 
vit.,  that  of  mental  depression,  it  will  l>e  apparent  that 
this  phaso  of  mental  disorder  often  ranges,  from  mere 
listlessness,  slight  degrees  of  depression  of  spirits,  ta>dium 
vitiP  (the  "  atra  euro  "  of  Horace),  and  ennui,  to  profound 
conditions  of  de!«|K)ndeucy,  despair,  and  acute  melancholia, 

*  Our  Mill  illiwtrionii  port  thiu  f?trt  exprctiion  to  the  am*  idoai— 

"  TticM  Tiolmt  dehtchtii  hare  riolcnt  enit, 
And  in  ifatfir  triumiili  dio." 
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frequontly  urging  it«  unhappy  victim  to  the  commission 
of  suicide.* 

It  is  iu  this  state  of  insane  thought,  that  a  terrible 
struggle  occasiotiallyeusues,  between  an  intensely  morbid, 
and  often,  irresistible  impulse  to  suicide,  and  the  natural 
instinct  of  love  of  Ufe,  and  8elf-preser%'ation,  as  well  as 
antagonistic  principles  of  worldly  prudeucc,  religion,  and 
morality,  that  are  occasionally  happily  seen  to  retain  a 
mastery,  and  exercise  a  controlling  influence  over  the 
mind,  goa^led  on  bydiscime,  to  self-destruction. 

Iu  the  morbid  mental  ntTections  included  under  the 
heads  of,  aberration  and  impairment,  are  observed  various 
gradations  (blending  ahnosi  imperceptibly  with  each  other) 
of  psychical  disorder,  and   weakness,  extending  from 

*  It  i*  n  CiUmj  to  RuppoM,  &  state  of  ennrn  lo  \m  ons  of  brain  Tr«t,  and 
piyrhical  inactivity.  It  ii>,  in  niAiijr  caavw,  ui  Active  condition  of  tho  mini], 
unucGDinpunircl  hy  the  pleHnareble,  uid,  oonneqneDtly,  healthy  ((nititiontion, 
U^uitUy  uuwiiiitnl  with  cirdiuaiy  phniimi  of  intoliectiinl  labour,  uid  cmolionoi 
Mcitcmnnt.  "  In  life,"  nay*  I'ancjil,  "  we  alwit)*  bolievn  that  we  uv  xM-king 
repoM,  while,  in  woUlj-,  all  tlmt  we  iwck  i>  agitation."  "  I«,"  ■aya  Sir  W. 
Ilunilton,  "  the  'far  nienW — i>  that  doin^  nothing  in  whicli  «i  many  find 
M>  aluMn!  N  grutifiuntiun,  in  ivnlity  a  oi't^ntion  of  activity,  and  uut  tu  trut)i 
itMlf  an  afLivdy  inleniH'  and  viiricd?  To  do  nothing  in  tills  iiento  \»  Kiniply 
to  do  noUiirjg  irkiiuciii;.  nutliiii);  diHicutt,  notliing  fali^iiing,  c*[>ccia]ly  to  do 
no  oiitwnrd  wurk.  Itut  »  tliu  wind  iiitvniiilly  tlia  while  unoccupied  iuij 
inertP  Thi»,  on  l!ip  ivntnu-y,  injiy  be  midly  ajivo;  may  be  intently  engaged 
in  the  ■poiit^iroun  play  of  imagination  ;  and  so  (ax,  therefore,  in  thin  cjuo, 
I'ltiin  pIcMUni  bcinfi  the  concomitant  of  inactivity,  Ihu  activity  in,  on  lliu  con- 
trarj',  nt  once  vi([oron«  and  unimpiilcd.  •  •  •  •  Knniii  ia  a  itatf  in  wliich 
ws  find  nolhing  on  which  to  cierciio  our  powirn ;  but  oiinui  in  n  (late  of 
jMiin.  All  tnift^y,  si)  oociipatioii,  i*  cither  play  or  labour.  In  tlic  former, 
ihii  energy  spj^urs  lu  fm-  and  iponlincous  ;  in  the  hitter,  m  citlicr  compul- 
■orily  |iiit  forth,  ur  tin  cicrtion  no  inipcded  by  diDicaltin  tlint  it  ia  only  con* 
tiiiucd  hy  a  loriW  aud  piiiiiful  clfort,  in  ordur  to  uccotniilish  o:rtain  iillirrior 
eudi.  I'ndyr  cvrljiiu  citvumiitaacM,  pky  way  bc«oiue  u  labour,  and  btboui 
may  licconic  play." 

A  mind  tnmiigai,  may  iinoonMiau«ly  be  oMvpied  in  tlie  cottUmplatton  of 
men  tally  dutrewiini;,  and  phynicklly  InboriouK  and  cleprvmiiig  ihouglitB.  Let 
UK,  tbercCorc,  not  flatlcr  oumclvn*  witli  llie  illusion,  tlist  a  lift  of  .idlii(ie*«  and 
iii*i<tivity  >■  neouaarily  one  of  r<<jio*«,  TMt,  and  &«edom  ftoni  pain  fully -per- 
liubod  tlwugbba.     Uuw  trus  it  b 


"  A  want  of  oecupatiou  gi^n  no  rest  i 
A  mind  quit«  (Kant,  u  amJud  diitlivtsed." 
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the  shadowy  forms  of  false  perception,  erroneous  judg- 
ment, paralyzed  volition,  perversions  of  the  moral  sense, 
derangement  and  confusion  of  thought,  to  positive  haUu- 
cinations,  and  clearly  manifested  insane  delusions ;  and 
from  brain-fag,  cerebral  lassitude,  loss  of  mental  stamina, 
tone,  weakened  memory  {tfyfmiiesia),  actual  loss  of  memory 
(amnesia),  and  flagging  powers  of  attention,  to  obvioos 
states  of  imbecility,  and  idiocy. 

In  analysing  the  precursory  symptoms  of  cerebro- 
psychical  disease,  it  will  be  important  to  remember,  that 
the  earliest  signs  of  appreciable  deviation  from  mental 
health,  often  resemble,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  temporary 
and  transient  esa^erations  of  natural  and  healthy  con- 
ditions, or  states  of  mind,  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
psychical  affection  being  recognised  by  certain  marked 
deviations  from  ordinary  phases  of  tkoui^hf,  and  normal 
modes  of  action,  or  conduct. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Premonitory  Symptoms  of  Insanity, 

This  subject  is  too  important  and  comprehensive,  to  be 
analvsed  at  any  length  in  a  %vork  which  professes  to  em- 
body oidy  an  otttUne  of  incipient  morbid  cerehrai,  and 
ptychieal  phenomena. 

This  section  will  be  considered  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Ano7naloiis,    and    unasked    affections  of 

the  mind, 

2.  Stage  of  consciousness. 

3.  MxiUtation  of  miiul. 

4.  Depression  of  mind. 

5.  A  herration  of  mind. 

6.  Impairment,  and  loss  of  mind. 

This  classification  of  the  phenomena  of  disordered 
thought  will  embrace  the  more  prominent  and  salient 
points  connected  with  the  subject  of  incipient  insanity. 

Previously,  however,  to  my  considering  any  one  of  the 
preceding  sections,  I  propose  to  disonss  cursorily, 

I.  The pTenenl limited  knowledgp  of  (he phyHiutot/y  of  the 
nervoKS  gyalem,  and  ignorance  of  the  phenomena  of  mind, 
and  life. 

3,  Analogy  fiplwfm  insam'ty  and  dreaminy. 

3.  5/flte  of  the  mind,  when  passiny  into  a  condition  of 
alienation,  as  deduced  from  the  written  confessions  of  patients 
after  recovery. 
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'.  Morbid  pkexomena  of  (hought,  as  mani/eated  durhg 
Ikf  tfales  of  tmasitwH,  and  coHvalttveace  /rom  attacJkt  o^ 
itUHim'/y. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  ngitt  appreciatioD  of  tlie  mind  in 
its  incipient,  as  well  as  matured  conditions  of  disorder,  it 
will  be  rcciui«itc  for  tbo  psycbolugical  physician  to  ana- 
lyse witli  metaphysical  exactness,  and  scientific,  medical 
prociKion,  the  intellect,  wbun  in  tlic  preceding  states  of  «n- 
bealthy  majii Testation.  The«c  are  four  pbibMiaphical/)OM/« 
d'apfiui  in  this  important  inquiry,  and  if  elaborately 
and,  faithfully  investigated,  a  clearer  insight  may  3'ct 
be  obtained  of  morbid  ptiycbical  phenomena,  hitherto 
deemed  very  obscure,  if  not,  altogether  inexplicable. 

liefore  proceethng  to  an  analysis  of  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  the  various  types  iuid  phnaes  ol'  mental  and 
cerebral  disorder,  it  will  be  well  in  refer  to.  the  following 
importaut  preliminary  interrogatories:  they  suggest  them- 
selves as  prefatory,  or  starting  points  in  this  Inquiry. 
"What  is  insanity  ?  Is  its  nature  known ;  its  essence  dis- 
covered; the  laws  governing  its  phenomena  understood? 
"What  is  the  constitution  of  its  ma/eriea  morbi ;  the  exact 
condition  of  the  moral,  and  intellectiiul  faculties,  emotions, 
instincts,  or  passiuns,  during,  to  use  the  significantly 
suggestive  language  of  Coleridge,  "the  mind's  own  revolt 
upon  itself"  ?  In  what  does  mental  deningement  consist? 
Is  it  an  alTcctiuu  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  emotional,  or 
perceptive  faculties,  and  are  the  reajion,  judgment,  com- 
parison, memor)',  and  imagination  most  implicated  in 
the  malady?  Is  there  a  type  of  insanity  manifesting 
itself  more  in  conduct,  than  in  the  ideaa  ?  What  is  the 
nature,  where  the  seat,  of  the  alienation  of  mind  ?  In 
which  of  the  mental  faculties  does  the  disease  commence 
its  ravages,  and  where  is  the  precise  position,  in  tbo 
brain,  of  the  latent  insane  nidss,  or  germ  ?* 

*  The  kolyoiBed  poeUol  deKripUou  oT  boutljr  wm  written  by  a  luiutio 
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IFas  insanity  a  cnlrifnffal  or  a  cmiripelal,  a  subjective 
or,  an  objective  origin  ?  In  less  tccbuical  pbraacologj,  do 
the  (liBortlerei!  ideas  of  the  insane  depend  upon  centric 
causes  of  irritation  and  disease,  operatinj;  from  witliin  to 
without,  or  are  they  the  consequences  of  ecrmfric  or,  ob- 
jective influences, acting  from  without  to  witliin;  in  other 
words,  are  we  to  consider  the  symptoms  of  mental  ahena- 
tion,  as  emanations  from  the  brain,  similar  in  cliaracter 
(to  borrow  an  appropriate  image)  to  the  "rays  of  light 
proceeding  from  a  body  whicli  is  itself  ignited,"  or,  are 
they  analogous  to  the  rays  rellected  from  a  polished  sur- 
&ce,  in  intiiuat«  organic  sympathy  with  disordered  action 
established  in  a  remote  part  of  the  body  ? 

Is  in»anity  an  affection  of  the  mind/icr»e.^  Has  the 
disoase  a  psychical  or,  a  somatic  origin  ?    Is  it  possible  for 

oontinnl  in  thn  SUin  Aajliim,  Utim,  I'.S.A.      ft  in  tnt«rMtin^  M  pmcMding 
I'roiu  Ui«  |KTii  of  a  ronii  in  ui  unt^ueAtionnbie  atuU  of  DHuhd  derangmcDt. 

"  A  tniiniw; ! 
Know  jt  lilt  IPeuiing  ortlin.t  nerd, 
Y«^  nbo  of  luaHh  and  rcnMin  arl  [uisicsa'd  ? 

Cnn  yu  Kna 
The  tumuli  rnging  in  the  innci  man  F 
Coiild'nt  thou  dmw  Wiidc  tin-  curlaiu 
Thut  doth  envelope  bis  iliitrncli'd  soiO, 
And  tec  behind  it,  vthiit  he  dutb  ouTiuutve  U  real, 
Then  mih'bt'at  thuu  mw  him  Hoorch'd 
'I'on  bare  of  itvn,  hvat«d  red  bv  f!r«, 
Kukindlifd  '»(«th  them.     On  every  side 
An>  IbiHHJ,  who*e  ofllixi  'ti*  (it  u>  dulU  KOCin  to  him). 
To  tee  it  in  not  qnencb'd.     Should  thi*  deluiiioii  Wve  him, 
ili«  poor  (iintroRtml  mul,  wilh  bf  nomp  new  fmr, 
Be  ti;ini«»t  toni'd.     Thi-n  will  hn  fiiiicy 
Evcrjlhiiig  that  he  dot.h  tee  or  h™r, 
And  cannot  cumprvhend,  la  but  >omo  mcUiod 
Tn  dcntroy  or  harm  bim. 
Thou  mnal  uol  kuuvr  Tior  feel, 

O!  yv,  urlioui  Gud  bulb  blmiB'il  with  tiwMn, 
A  tilbc  uf  whitt  be  tuffertj 
Fartbiu  to  know  or  b«\. 
Thou  luiut  become,  lik«  him, 

A  maniac  I" 
A^l«m,rtki.,N.Y.  J.  M.  B. 
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thought,  in  the  abstract,  to  he  diseased,  independently  of 
images  occupying  the  consciousneas  ?  Does  alienation  of 
mind  depend,  not  exchisively  upon  a  psychical,  or  somatic 
cause,  but  upon  a  disturbance  in  the  normal  relation* 
ext»ting  (in  slates  of  cerebral,  and  mental  health)  between 
the  mental,  and  physical  functions  of  the  brain? 

Before  endeavouring  to  solve  these  subtle  and  absinue 
psychological  problems,  it  will  be  neccasary  to  ask  what 
is  mind?  Have  we  any  knowledge  of  it«  nature,  clue  to 
its  aeat,  accurate  idea  as  to  its  mode  of  action,  or  any- 
thing approximating  to  a  right  conception,  of  it«  essence  ? 
"What  are  the  ino<lifications,  the  metamorphoses,  organic 
or  functional,  which  the  vital  principle,  and  nerve-force 
nndergo,  during  their  passage  through  the  exquisitely 
organized,  aud  highly  vascular  cincritious,  or  vesicular 
brain  structure? 

How  does  the  occult  mental  principle,  believed  hy 
physiologists  to  be  evolved  or  eliminated  in  the  ycjr 
matter  of  the  brain,  become  so  mysteriously  and  marvel- 
lously changed  from  nerve,  to  mental  force,  and  vtre 
verm,  in  the  hemispherical  ganglia?  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  psychical  phenoroena  the  result  of  what  is  termed, 
a  corrchition  of  the  two  preceding  modes  of  dynamical 
action,  or,  is  mind  a  new  creation,  essence,  principle,  or 
power,  organized  or  elaborated  in  the  vesicular  portions 
of  the  cerebral  mass  ? 

Wliat  is  the  nature  of  the  via  nervosa  of  Haller?  Is  the 
brain  a  galvanic  battery,  and  are  the  nerves  constituted, 
for  the  transmission  of  impressions,  like  electric  win-s? 
Is  the  mysterious  and  undefinable  "fluid,"  or  "  force," 
circulating  in  the  nerve  tubes,  a  voltaic  current,  in  otlier 
words,  a  principle  identical  with  that  of  electricity,  or  one, 
in  its  essence,  origin,  and  operations,  entirely  sni  ff merit? 
What  is  the  i-is  vit(e,  and  how  is  it  associated  with,  and 
dependent  npon,  organised  structures?     AVhat  are  the 
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rplationsbctweentlieintellcctiial,  and  vital  manifestations? 
Are  not  all  these  great  proLleins  of  organic,  and  pnycliical 
life,  still.with  physiologists,  sufijudice  /*  Have  we  arrived 
at  any  exact  knowledge  of  the  suhstratum  of  nervous 
matter  ?  Are  we  not  obliged  to  confess  our  ignorance  of  the 
ultimate  principles  of  vitality,  as  well  as  of  intcUigeuce  ? 
Do  we  know  anything  of  theii-  nature  or  essence?  Is 
not  our  knowledge  of  mental,  as  well  as  of  ntal, 
phenomena,  entirely  confined  to  an  acquaintance  with 
these  powers,  as  mani/caled  during  lifo?t     If  our  igno< 

'  Spvakiiig  of  the  rayittriuuii  union  of  miod  and  nutter,  St.  Auttin 
»ay« — 

"  M^riitm  «{iiritiiiiii{iw  vojpiwscviido  igiiorari  <-t  iguunindu  cognoad." 
"  Man  \»  to  liiiTiHelf  t)ii>  niiglitiiwt  pi'iHlifj;^^  iti  nuturo,  for  lir  a  uiiubli'  lo  onncoivo 
wlikt  is  bo<]y,  etilt  K'm  wliat  li  mind  i  but  leiwt  of  nil  it  lie  nble  to  concdvo 
liow  ■  body  can  tin  \u\tteA  to  n  min^l ;  yet  tliia  i»  liig  ])rop«r  buiiig." — {?«•«»]). 
"  A  cont«iil»i!  iipioriuii-p,"  wtyn  Sir  W.  JInmilljDn,  vh«n  ri^fening  to  tliia  iub- 
jecti  "  i*  indeed  wincr  thiin  a  presumptuous  kRowl«d^ ;  but  tUi*  in  n  leMoa 
nhicb  fMin*  the  lut  that  philduiplicn  uro  willin);  1«  iMrti.  In  th«  woiil*  of 
oneof  thpMutcJil  of  modmi  thiakurs, 'Mn|[naimmamiuciiiiap<m>iipicntiwci't 
quffdam  hsjuo  ticwiro  vcUc'  " 

t  "  Tho  rigtiou  wc  Bmic*  to  tlic  wunla  matter  and  mind,"  uyi  ItciJ,  "  i« 
incrclj  n-'lntive.  If  I  am  aakcd  what  I  ini-au  bj  mutttT,  I  taa  only  explain 
mynclf  by  inyin^  il  in  tbut  whicli  is  cxtt'iidi-d,  fi^uri'J.  culuiinsl,  moveable, 
hard,  niu^h  aud  stiiuutb,  hut  or  cold — lliat  ia,  I  uau  dvliiie  il  In  no  utlii'T  nay 
than  by  tfnumiTating  iU  ntMulbli-  ijualltitoi.  It  i«  nut  inuUt-r  or  body  wliicli  C 
iwrovivu  by  uiy  in<ii«i'v,  but  uidy  i^xlciiiion,  fi^iii-v,  colour,  and  cciUin  otliut 
quulitivH  wbicli  llit>  coiiHlitiitiun  uf  my  nutnni  lends  me  to  reft-r  (o  nuinrtbiug 
wliich  i«  extended,  lijjiii'cd,  and  eoloaiwi.  The  eam  i*  jirivi-ely  wniiUr  with 
TM[>e':t  to  mind.  Wc  urn  not  iinmtsiialely  consciouit  of  it^i  cxiitcnct'.  but  w« 
■!«  of  kDniBticm.  tbonjjbt.  volition — ojienitions  wliicli  imply  tha  eii«I«nce  of 
»ompthin([  *bicli  IWU  tliink*.  wills." 

Sir  Isaac  I^vwton  wua  luktd,  why  be  (tnppcd  (bi'nard  whco  h«  wm  ho  in* 
cIiiihI.  and  from  what  cnu»L>  bii  arm  oU-yi'd  bis  will  Y  He  honestly  ntpliDd 
that  hi!  kuew  nothing  about  tin;  matter.  If  wu  were  to  follow  lhc>  elnmplc  of 
liiiii  great  philo»o])ber.  and  inode»tly  admit  our  igtiorauce  of  those  sutyocts 
about  which  <•«  really  hare  no  kuowlvdge.  ite  aliuuld  have  a  juiit  conception  of 
tho  ihallov  p]'«t«nHiou<  of  man.  No  uiidi<riAklii^  would  pcrhui»  prove  more 
beneficial  to  mankind  than  that  which  ondMVOured  to  draw  a  oorrvut  line  of 
dcmarealiou  betwran  what  in  rmlly  known  and  that  which  is  merely  con* 
jecture. 

Our  notion  of  the  naturt  of  mind  i*  a*  limitc<l  a«  our  linuir1i<dg»  of  niat^ 
rial  fiiibtitaiioiiii.  "  When  wc  wiah  t^  havn  ■  rude  knowled)^  of  a  piece  of 
niHtol,"  aay*  aKrent  Kri'Uch  philoiwpher.  "  wo  put  il  on  tho  Ain  in  a  cnicibln; 
but  have  we  any  cniviblo  wherein  to  put  the  toul  ?  la  it  npirit  ?  uiyii  oiiit  ; 
but  what  ja  npirit?     AMUrcdiy  no  odu  knowi.     Thla  ia  a  word  »o  void  of 
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ranee  of  lieiiltliy  psychical  conditions  is  so  profound, 
is  it  practicable  for  tlio  psycliologieal  inf|uirer  to  arrive 
at  an  accurate  iicquaintance  of  mind  wlien  disturbed  and 
disordered  bydiseiiKe?  Hiive  not  all  tlie  eilortii  that  have 
hitlicrto  been  made,  to  solve  tlie  mystery  connected 
wth  alienation  of  thought,  proved  utterly  unproductive 
of  any  scientific  results?  Is  tliorc  any  theory  of 
insanity  yet  propounded  from  the  bench,  taught  in  the 
schools,  or  registered  in  our  text-books,  which  will  bear 
the  test  of  metaphysical  analysis,  or  stand  the  ordeal  of 
strict  medical  or.  legal  criticism  ?  Distinguished  philo- 
sophers, experienced  p»ycholog:ica]  physicians,  accurate 
and  profound  lo<;ioians,  have  in  vain  attempted  to  analyse, 
unveil,  and  penetrate  into  the  hidden  nature  of  this  dis- 
ease, M-ith  a  view  of  discovering  a  key  to  its  accurate 
definition,  llie  pursuit,  it  must  be  admitted,  has 
hitherto  signally  faiknl.  Let  us  then,  with  a  spirit  of 
humility,  fully  acknowledge  the  extent  of  our  ignorance 
of  subtle  abnormal  mental  phenomena,  as  well  as  our 
limited  knowledge  of  the  healthy  constitution  of  the 
human  mind. 

"  We  sometimes,"  says  an  eminent  philosophical 
writer,  "  repine  at  the  narrow  limits  prescribed  to  human 
capacity :  '  hitherto  shalt  thou  come  and  no  further,' 
seems  a  hard  prohibitiou,  when  applied  to  the  operations 
of  the  mind.  Bat,  as  in  the  materiid  world,  It  in  to  this 
prohibition  man  owes  his  security  and  existence,  so,  in 
Uic  immaterial  system,  it  is  to  this  we  owe  our  dignity, 
oar  virtue,  and  our  happiness.  A  beacon  bhuing  from 
a  well-known  promontory  is  a  welcome  object  to  the 
bewilderexl  mariner,  who  is  so  far  from  repining  that  he 
has  not  the  beneficial  light  in  his  own  keeping,  that  he 

mcHunic,  thai,  to  teU  wliHt'  spirit  m,  jou  «rc  olili^wd  to  lay  whkt  it  i»  iint> 
The  Miul  i>  uutler,  t^  Miotheri  but  wlml  in  miilUr?  SVd  know  not bin^ 
of  it  bal  a  fVw  a|ip(«rni««*  and  |in>)>«Tlii>«  i  ami  not  one  of  thric  pmp«iti(«, 
not  on*  oCUmw  a]ip«itraiicM,  be&r  tliu  l»Mt  aOiuilj  to  tlioiiglit." 
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is  lieniiible  itm  utility  depends  on  its  being  pliiced  on  the 
firm  land,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  others."* 

Dr.  Ileid,  whijn  r^lerring  to  the  Umited  nature  of  our 
knowledge,  and  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  inves- 
tigation of  psychical,  as  well  as  somatic  phenomena, 
observes  : — "  The  labyrinth  may  he  too  intricate,  and  the 
thread  too  fine  to  be  traced  through  all  its  windings,  but 
if  we  stop  whore  we  can  tniee  it  uu  larther,  and  secure  the 
ground  we  have  gained,  there  is  no  barm  done ;  a  quicker 
eye  may  in  time  trace  it  farther." 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  work,  were  I 
to  institute  a  psychological,  and  pathological  investiga- 
tion of  the  uiind,  when  in  a  state  of  fully -developed 
insanity.  This  is  a  profound  and  intricate  subject.  Its 
vast  importance,  entitles  it  to  separate,  and  undivided 
consideration.  I  propose  tlierefore  to  reserve  any  exposi- 
tion I  liave  to  make  in  reference  to  it  for  another  occasion. 
It  will  then  be  my  duty  to  analyse  in  detail,  the  mind  in 
its  simple,  and  complex  morbid  types  of  alienation,  and 
to  consider,  an  far  as  practicable,  the  nature  of  those 
deviations,  from  normal  psycho-somatic  conditions,  ob- 
served in  cei'tain  forms  of  mental  disorder.  Important  as 
I  consider  this  section  of  the  subject,  it  does  not  exceed 
in  interest  or  value,  the  careful  study  of  the  points  which 
I  have  suggested  for  further  psychological  examination. 

I  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  mind  in  the  incipient 
stage  of  disortler,  when  pamn^  into  one  of  its  numeroas 
phases  of  disease,  and  to  its  state  when  evicrgiuff  ost  of 
a  morbid,  into  one  of  ^eo/My  thought.  It  is  by  pursuing 
a  (/cductive,  as  well  as  an  i/iductive,  course  of  psycholo- 
gical incjuiry ;  in  other  words,  proceeding  from  the  con- 
sideration of  universaL*  to  particulars,  and  particulars  to 
uuivcr^uls,  thus  ascertaining  (to  use  the  tvclmieal  lan- 

•  "  Y.wi\  OH  tlie  Natuni  uA  IniiuiLtsbilitj-  of  Truth,"  p.  79,  by  Dr.  Jauin 
BeHtlttt.  LL.1>. 
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guagc  of  tlic  scliook)  the  reUtion  in  wliioh  the  antece- 
dent stands  to  the  subsequent,  and  vice  verad;  it  is  by 
tlie  adoption  of  a  rigid  proetms  of  analysis,  as  well  as  of 
synthesis,  in  relation  to  the  insane  element,  or  fferm 
evolved  during  the  stage  of  incubation,  as  well  as  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  laws  governing  the  general  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  at  the  approach  of  convalescence,  and 
during  the  procetis  of  cure,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
appreciate  (if  such  a  result  be  at  all  practicable)  the 
character,  and  state  of  the  intellect,  when  reduced  to  an 
automatic  condition,  and.  deprived  by  disease,  of  its 
powers  of  healthy  co-onlinatioo.* 

•  The  l»w»  KovcrninK  the  opirntioiis  of  tJumjlit,  or  which  prodiiec  that 
MMirdiiMtron  of  Ihc  viirioui  niaXn  of  inintl,  no  nurntinl  to  *  hNUthy  cqnili- 
brium  of  llie  imJcnUiiJiiis,  uru  nuiipoMsl  by  Cuuuii,  bSct  AiUIoIIc,  to  ba 
in  Uieir  iiaLciv  imprrtuaal.  TLi-y  urc  cxiiiaiilernl  by  mcUiibj'aicialiii.  to  BCt 
tndepeoilcDUy  of  the  knowk-dgi'  ai'ijiiinid  by  ^x-rioncv,  and  »rv  dtvij^iUd, 
'\rj  Sir  W.  H&miltoii  liiid  otlicr  uuUiuritin.  lu  iiativi.'  meiitiil  oo^ttioQ*,  aiut 
primvj  CDnditiimi  of  inlvllit^nco.  Thiis  uoimlituU-n  nhnt  tlii<  wdiu  Butlioritj 
tenni  11m  "  ngulatWe,"  or  "  l(%Hii1iiliv<<,"  f^iculty.  atid  i»  wud  ia  ccmnpoiid 
«ith  the  Annloteli&u  phniBM  Nave — >'°<'i  {mtfUvctut,  iii«7w),  u  wall  u  tli« 
tertn  **  roMon,"  m  umJ  by  th«  fnrly  Euglifli  pliilosviilien,  and  rtn-aii/t,  »a 
■rdoptod  bv  Kant,  Jiuwlii. Mid  other  G«riiian  nieta[>liyiii<!iiini>.  Th«  Ri^t^iilntive 
bcuHy  U  analogcnu  in  it*  cITricta  t«  that  aubtU  principle,  or  forev.  nvolvod  ia 
th*  coTcbollimi,  which  nit«blii>h>«  a  unity  of  octina  in,  and  w^iula,  hnrnui- 
nixa,  aiul  oo-ardicatM  Iho  mricd  mtuculnr  movcinrnta  of  the  bwly.  Ther* 
w  B  ptyeltieal  m  well  u  a  phyueat  choma.  or  St.  Vitiu'  dAnc«,  in  which 
tbo  patitot  ia  not  imdor  the  influanoa  of  ■ny  lix«d,  or  traonaiit  dcluaioc.  lu 
tbrsc  caM*.  the  iiuanity  iqipsani  ta  di^oid  upon  a  disordrrv^  tiale  <if  Iht 
ytf<liifaleo-ordinaliiiypoii>iT[t]xaiaaitei.iB  all  jitobBbility.tn  the etrtbruin), 
•nd  paraiyiii,  of  whal  mny  be  dengvated,  tlie  rxteuliBc,  or,  to  adopt  tlie 
rimuoology  of  Sir  WiUinm  Hunilton,  "  rugulotirD  "  and  "  Icgiahttivc  " 
jionhia  of  the  mind. 

Tbe  paticntu  to  affcctnl.  dual  la  the  mott  inexplicably  al»urd  rvmliiuatioiia 
ot  idrw  Filthy  i^ttoutation*,  horrihlt'  calliB,  bla>ph«-niuuB  i^iLpri^iiiiunii.  wild 
denvncialioaa  of  hatitd.  revmgu,  aiid  eootvmpt,  alluMioiin  tlii.'  iiiimI  (ibKcerie. 
«»  an«i  siDKulkrly  iiiltfit>iiigli>d  with  tlie  moKt  exalt«<l  wntitnoiitH  of  lore, 
affiwUao,  Tbtav,  purity,  Hiid  religion.  I'nittd  h>  tb«  impatuoMd,  fimnli 
and  ptoiu  appMl*  to  thi'  IVtiy,  rloiliM  in  appropriate,  eloqnmitjHid  nmootp- 
tiauiU*  lap^na^  ar*  phnuH«  of  •  tmly  diabolical  dianwtirr,  and  frantic 
infncatwna  thM  cannot  br  liatowd  U>  without  oiatin^  a  fiMlintt  allied  to 
Unm  iotka  brtartaof  thoM^wtiOMpabrul  duty  it  i*toobii«mi  auch  bid  nxhi- 
bition*  of  poor,  fallen,  and  dif(rkded  hoinan  nature.  I  hovo  known  patinita, 
■rhibt  luiTeriDK  from  tliia  ckoreic  type  of  ininnity.  altirmittcly  to  ipit,  ooai, 
bito,  MTcu,  beat,  kiM,  Tilify,  and  praise,  thoa«  near  them ;  and  to  utUr  on* 
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Without  attempting  to  elaborate  a  spcc-ial  tlieory  of 
insanity,  I  c^inuot  refrain  from  directing  attention,  ch 
pataanf,  to  the  cloRC  resemblance  that  obtaini;,  between 
many  forms  of  mental  alienation,  and  the  state  of  the 
brain,  and  mind,  during  the  conditions  of  sleep,  and 
dreaming;. 

The  many  sinj^nilar  facts  recorded  in  tliis  volnme,  ttith 
a  view  of  elucidating  tlie  subject  of  incipient  insanity, 
as  well  OS  of  obsciire  diseases  of  tlic  brain,  constitute, 
according  to  my  apprehenwion,  striking  illustrations, 
good  and  valid  evidence,  of  the  reinarkaljle  analogy 
existing  between  these  psychical  phenomena. 

How  accuiBtely  docs  Sir  \V.  Hamilton  descrihc  the 
transition  state  of  the  mind,  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  and  how  closely  does  it  correspond  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  intellect,  during  the  stage  of  incubation, 
when  the  mind,  losing  its  sane  consciousness  of  objects, 
approach(;s  the  confines  of  mental  alienation  ?  Mlicn 
roused  from  the  transition  state,  (intermediate  between 
sleeping  and  waking,)  we  find,  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
"  ourselves  conscious  of  being  in  the  commencement,  of  a 
dream  ;  the  mind  is  occupied  with  a  train  of  thought,  aud 
this  train  we  are  still  able  to  follow  out  to  a  point  when 
it  connects  itself  with  certain  actual  perceptitms.  We 
can  still  trace  imagination  to  sense,  and  show  how, 
departing  from  the  last  sensible  impressions  of  real 
objects,  the  i'ancy  proceeds  in  its  work  of  distorting, 
falsifying,  and  perplexing  these,  in  order  to  construct 
out  of  their  ruins  its  own  grotesque  edifices." 

In  dreaming,  as  in  certain  forms  of  disordered  mind, 

moment  (ctitimciita  that  would  do  boiiour  to  the  moit  orthodox  of  diviaivi. 
und  immcdiatcij-  klUnranU  uk  language  ouly  expected  to  procvi'd  IVum  tli« 
inoutlu  of  tiu  most  ilupravcd  ut'  bumaji  being* :  Tliii  phoiw  ui'  mtntul  nlie- 
nallini  a  oftan  necn  unaiuoci«t4Hl  witli  any  Ikma  of  delusion,  halliiciualion,  or 
illuMon.  It  i*  ^■uorully  (iu  women)  oonncctcd  iritti  mam  olncurc  itrltiLtiuii 
and  diMAM  of  tb«  utoriue  »yiiUu. 
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phases  of  intellectual  vigour,  and  states  of  mental  acat<.-' 
nest  are  dereluped,  which  were  not  normal  manifests* 
tions  during  the  waking  hours,  and  were  not  known 
to  exist,  in  conditions  of  healthy  thonght  The  most 
exquiiiite  creations  of  the  poetic  fancy,  ha%-o  hwn  engen- 
dered under  these  circumstances,  and  conceptions 
suggested  tu  the  dreamy  ctmsciousness,  which  have 
paved  the  road  to  fame,  and  fortune.  During  the  hours 
of  sleep,  the  inti-'Uect  has,  with  rapid  facility,  sitlved 
subtle  questions,  which  had  puzzled  and  perplexed  the 
mind,  when  in  full  and  nnl'etten^  exercise  of  its  waking 
facnlties.  Difficult  mathematical  problems;  knotty  and 
disputed  questions  in  the  science  of  morals ;  abstruse 
points  of  philosophy,  have  (accorduig  to  accredited 
testimony)  found  their  right  solution  during  the 
solemn  darkness  of  night,  and  periods  of  profound. 
sleep.* 

•  "SUicUy  ipfakinft,"  «■;■»  Rocenknuiti,  "  intflWtiijJ  problems  are  not 
tolrcd  ill  drtonu,  bnatiw  IdUmih  tliouKht  h  without  iniaK^.  u-lieriiu  dtvtiiniii); 
u  a  cmliuoof  imaifiM.  1  pcrlectJj^  twolkiA  haviiij;  dtciimt  of  tuvli  probl«i»«, 
and,  bniig  liaj'pj  in  Uwir  uilution,  ciiiieat'iHtrHl  tu  rvtuiti  tiiriii  in  my  iiif morjr. 
1  noCMdcd,  but  on  awaking  diBconr«r«l  that  tbejr  wm  <]uiti>  uiim«aniiig,  and 
tomli  onlj  h*ve  impoMd  ti|Kiii  a  *1tir|>iii|-  iniagiiialitiii," 

Inaauitj'  U  uid  to  l«  a  "  waking  <lnMin,"  with  thia  <liflVmi(!c.  tho  mad* 
nun'i  oonttuct  <a*  a  general  prjndple)  !>  in  oormpondcnco  with  the  dclirioiw 
nggMtiona  of  hb  diaordeHd,  nabridled,  and  unonntrollod  fane;.  If  cvrrj 
ptnM)  itm,  aa  Cicfrn  nj*,  to  oury  practically  into  operation  tho  idea*  that 
cnlor  the  minil  during  lh#  act  of  devaluing,  it  would  be  uocouary ,  b«fot« 
pitng  to  ilcfip,  nMchaiiicalij  to  mtialn  nil  power  of  motion.  "  Sl^jorD* 
•mm  quam  alii  innni  rfliorrrnt  motiu  lomniiuitra." — ("  I)o  Dirinatiaoe,"  S9.) 

"  If,"  •»}■»  Paical.  "  wo  dmunt  every  night  the  anme  Ibin^.  it  would  p«r- 
bap*  aiTn:*  ua  ■•  pawBrtuUy  u  tlit  objittn  which  wo  perceive  everj'  day.  And 
if  an  artiMH  vrrr  certain  of  Jmuning  every  ni({1it  (of  twelve  boum  that  hft 
Mm  a  Icing.  1  am  couvinOMl  that  he  wuuM  bv  nlinuBt  aa  happy  a*  a  king  who 
drtamt  for  twvlvH  boun  that  ht-  uu  an  iLrlinati.  If  we  •iiwiiiit  every  niglib 
that  wt  «ron>  panuMt  by  cueiuin,  and  buraated  by  horrible  [iluuitotna.  wa 
■bouJd  toSsr  alnMMt  a<  much  aa  if  Ibat  ivcnt  true,  and  wu  nbiiald  itand  in  u 
gNBt  dnad  of  *l«tp  a>  w*  ahonld  W  of  waktnf;,  hiui  wi>  rml  came  to  appre- 
Mod  tbe»  ntilbrtunH.  It  In  only  bi.i»iM«  (lrMiai«  are  diftei-Mit  and  inouo- 
mtont,  that  wc  can  mv  when  w«  awaht^  that  we  bars  dreamt,  for  life  ta  a 
dtcwB  ■  liUle  l«aa  ltiaonBiateBt.'*^(Aa  fUilvd  by  Sir  WilUain  liamilton,  in  hi* 
"LeebBTM  on  UdBphynta.") 
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Sir  Isaac  Newton  U  alleged  to  liave  solved  a  subtle 
mathematical  problem  whilst  sleeping,  and  Condoroet 
recognised  in  his  dreams  the  linal  titeps  in  a  difficult 
calculation  which  bud  puzzled  him  during  the  day. 

Condillac  says  that  when  engaged  in  his  "  Court 
d'Efutle"  be  frecjuently  developed  and  finished  a  subject 
in  his  dreams  which  he  had  broken  off  before  retiring  to 
rest. 

Coleridge's  poetical  fragment,  "Kubla  Khan,"  waa 
composed  during  sleep  which  had  come  upon  him  whilst 
reading  the  passage  in  "  Purcbas's  Pilgrimage,"  on  which 
the  poetical  description  was  founiled,  and  was  written 
down  immediately  on  awaking  ;  "  the  images  rising  up 
before  him  as  things  with  a  parallel  production  of  the 
i»rrespondent  expressions  without  any  sensation  or  con- 
sciousuess  of  effort."* 

In  dreaming,  the  mind  U  occupied  with  the  incon* 
gruoua  conceptions  and  fantastic  combinations  of  images, 
so  characteristic,  of  many  conditions  of  disordered  intel- 
lect. There  is  also,  a  similar  want  in  the  coherence  of 
ideas,  one  conception  following  another,  and  this  suc- 
ceeded rapidly  by  a  gerie*  of  mental  impressions,  in  oppo> 
sition  to  all  the  legitimate  laws,  governing  asKociated 
thought.  There  is  also  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  will, 
over  subjective  phenomena,  this  faculty  exercising  no 
controlling  iuQueuce  over  the  train  of  suggested  ideas.t 
In  the  act  of  dreaming,  the  most  trivial  circumstances, 

•  "  Cttrj-wikr'*  Phjnolc^-."  p,  GW. 
t  In  rtatM  of  {inpi'rrc^t  ale«|)^-<x>iidiltuiiii  «xiitinj;  midwnj  betweni  wake- 
fiilnmH  uid  prafouiid  twrtbral  luitl  [wjvliical  rvpUBc — tho  will  (lo«  niil  appcu 
alU>i(cthi>r  to  be  «iu[wnd«d  in  iU  operitliiiiiB.  DooiLti  Stgmikt  haa  cuta< 
TnuDU<d  upon  thi*  fcct.  lie  obntrTni,  wh*ii  refi'rriii|r  to  tUo  pbvtioiucnun,  "  It 
tavj  be  pn>prT  b>  rrFinwk,  that,  if  Vtia  ■nxpfnoiuu  of  our  volunliirj  upvrstiout 
(u  >Iwp  ia  wlmiltcd  u  a  bet,  there  ora  unly  two  HupponiliunB  wliicli  can  b* 
rtnnml  wnurmint;  iU  eaiuo.  The  oni>  in,  that  Uif  puwi-r  uf  volition  it  aiu- 
pi'Cidhl  I  tli«  other,  that  the  will  Iim*«  it*  intliii^iici.'  utn  tiiiwi-  fucultittf  of  th« 
iiiinil,  wid  thuw  niemben  of  the  lioily,  whi^^h  diirtii);  out  nnliiug  hour*  an 
•■ibjtct  h)  tU  iiulliurity.      If  it  can   be  ihown  tliat  tlm  forniur  nappo^tJOQ  it 
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'  a  decided  character  and  direction  to  the  cnrreni  of 
thought.  The  application  of  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  the 
feet  uf  a  person  whilst  Rieeping,  has  given  origin  to  the 
impression,  that  he  was  walking  on  the  cratcrof  a  volcano; 
and  upon  a  blister  being  applied  to  the  head,  under  similar 
itatcs  of  mind,  it  suggested  to  the  pei'son,  an  idea  that  he 
was  being  scalped  by  Indians.  Any  sudden  noise,  occoiv 
ring  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  or,  within  hearing 
of  the  dreamer,  will,  in  many  cases,  originate  in  the  mind, 
1  On  idea  of  being  exposed  to  the  cruiihing  eflect  uf  a  terrible 
avalanche,  or  suggest  the  notion,  that  he  is  wandering 
over  some  dreary  moor,  during  a  fearful  hurricane.  In 
many  iustano^s,  in  a  dream  that  lias  not  continued 
beyond  a  roinote.  or,  even  a  second,  the  events  of  a  long 
and  che<]uered  life  have  elaborately,  and  in  their  minutest 
relation,  occurred  to  the  mind,  and,  in  tlie  smallest  appre- 
ciable period  of  time,  an  eventful  history,  full  of  remark- 
able incidents,  has,  in  the  imagination  of  the  pcraoo, 
taken  place. 

The  rapidity  of  mental  action  occurring  in  dreams, 
where  events,  which  in  their  actual  development  would 
occupy  hours,  days,  nay,  even  years,  are  comjiressed  and 
comprehended  sometimes  in  a  few  minutes,  or  even 
seconds,  is  Bnely  illustrated  in  the  dream  of  Count 
Lavalette.  "  One  night,"  he  says,  "  while  I  was 
asleep,  the  clock  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  struck  twelve, 
and  awoke  me.     I  heard  the  gate  open  to  relieve  the 

nnl  agnnaUc  (o  bet,  Ott  tniLli  of  tlie  latter  icemi  la  fotloir  m  a  ncotatarj 

"liiat  th«  power  ot  volttioD  'a  uot  iiUpendcd  during  slmip  ■.ppmn  from 
Utt  eBai*  «luch  tre  *iv  oooBcioiu  of  mnking  irhilo  iu  that  tltuation.  W4 
imam,  fbr  noaiplc,  tint  we  arc  in  daugrr;  anJ  w«  call  out  for  juuittanoe. 
Th*  attiaipt,  indeed,  i«  !i  gMieral  miaucwiful.  and  the  mildiIii  which  we 
emit  m  fiMbleend  indietlitct,  but  tliie  onlj  ooufimiK.or  rather  i«  a  ii«onMiiy 
ton—yiow  ot,  tb*  nippMition,  tliHt  in  tWp  t)i«  coiiDeaion  h«tw««n  the  will 
■w)  oar  roliintar;  aprntitm*  j*  ilikturW  or  iiitemipted.  Thur  eoatiniuuioa 
of  the  pDWor  of  the  volition  in  d<'nioni>tTit«l  hj  the  elTdrt,  however  inelTec- 
r  hul."— <"  I'hilowphj'  of  the  Humnn  Mind."} 
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sentry,  but  I  fell  asleep  again  immectiatcly.  Tn  tliis 
sleep  I  <lreanied  th.tt  I  was  standing  in  tlic  Rue  St. 
Honor^.  at  the  corner  of  the  Hue  tie  I'l-^iheHc.  A  me- 
lancholy darkness  spread  around ;  all  was  still.  Never- 
theless, a  low  and  uncertain  sound  soon  arose.  All  of  a 
sudden  I  perceived,  at  the  bottom  of  the  street,  and  ad- 
vaiicing  towards  me,  a  troop  of  cavalrj- ;  the  men  and 
horses,  however,  all  flayed.  The  men  held  torches  in 
their  hands,  the  flame«  of  which  illuminateit  faces  with- 
out skin,  and  with  hloody  muscles.  Their  hollow  eyes 
rolled  in  their  large  sockets,  their  mouths  opened  from 
ear  to  ear,  and  helmets  of  haiiginjj  ileali  covered  their 
hideous  heads.  The  horses  dragged  along  their  own 
skins  in  the  kenneU,  which  overflowed  with  blood  on 
both  sides,  Pale  and  dishevelled  women  appeared  and 
disappeared  alternately  at  the  windows  in  dismal 
silence;  low,  inarticulate  groans  filled  the  air,  and  I  re-, 
maiucd  in  the  street  alone,  petrified  with  horror,  and 
deprived  of  strength  sufficient  to  seek  my  safety  in 
flight.  This  horrible  troop  continued  passing  in  full 
gallop,  and  casting  frightful  looks  on  me.  Their  march, 
1  thought,  continued  for  five  hours,  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed  by  an  immense  number  of  artillery  wagons,  full 
of  bleeding  corpses,  whose  limbs  still  quivered.  A  dis- 
gusting smell  of  blood  ami  bitumen  almost  choked  me. 
At  length  the  iron  gate  of  the  prison,  shutting  with 
great  force,  awoke  me  again.  I  made  my  repeater 
strike;  it  was  little  more  than  midnight,  so  that  the 
horrible  phantasmagoria  hud  lasted  no  longer  than  (en 
minules  :  that  is  to  say,  the  time  necessary  for  relieving 
the  sentry  and  shutting  the  gate.  The  cold  was  severe, 
and  the  watchword  shurt.  The  next  day  the  turnkey 
confirmed  my  calculation.^.  I,  nevertheles.'f,  do  not  re- 
member one  single  event  in  my  life  the  duration  of 
which  I  have  been  able  more  exactly  to  calculate." 
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Huw  closely  do  these  phcuomena,  resemUe  those 
•atomatic  n]>enitions  of  Uie  intellect,  observed  m  in- 
sauity?  lu  the  latter  condition,  the  rapidity  of,  as  well 
as  the  loss  of  volitional  power  over,  certain  trains  of 
thought,  arc  siguilieant  iiiul  charaetfristie  s\'ui]itoms. 
Hov  distressing  h  thi»  lesion  of  the  km7/. — how  painful 
are  these  insane,  uncontroUahle  impaltf*. — how- ionizing 
is  this  DtodneTts  of  the  emotioM,  aberration  of  the  ideast 
exaltation,  jind  perversion  of  the  fiaxsioMs  /  The  melan- 
choly M)uud  of  the  wind  whistling  aniong  the  trees,  or 
through  the  lattice  of  the  window,  has  originated  in  an 
insane  mind,  the  idea  of  the  boisterous,  and  wild  re< 
veilings  of  infernal  spirits,  or  wailing  anguish,  and 
bitter  tortures,  of  lost  souls  in  boil  I*  Tlie  sound  of 
thunder  has  been  suggestive  to  the  actively  morbid  ima- 
gination, of  the  descent  of  a  fearful  avalanche,  or  of 
tliflt  awful  frisis  in  the  world's  history  when,  to  use  the 
sublime  language  of  Scripture,  "  TKc  Hettvena  sAall  past 
awajf  vith  a  great  noiae,  and  the  e/emenfjt  shall  melt  mfA 
/frvent  heat,  the  earth  also,  and  the  tcorit  that  are  therein, 
Mhall  f>e  burned  up." 

Again,  how  ultcn  (as  ia  e^tahlished  b}*  the  illustni- 

*  A  pcnoB  bccMiw  inMuw,  klUr  lutcnnif  to  a  ««nnoD,  in  which  mi  itinit* 
nnt  prtMhicr  UMiiiil«fvd  forth,  in  tbrcible  Saxim  phmtfotog;,  the  ftwr«l 
UfTon  of  the  Uw,  drawing  ai  the  *anie  Une  ■  terriblu  gMctarv  of  tho  phfuod 
raOcriaga of  thr  lost  MMk  in  hell.  The  patimt,  iluring  hiiraving*,  mugnMd 
that  he  <■>■  viifrlup«al  la  fire  ind  brinuUHifu  On  k  dreaij  wiiiter'i  nitrht 
be  *n  fiiiuiJ  wiuaiti^  In  Uw  tiiwaiity-wnMit.  Aa  the  wind  hawleJ  ovur  « 
tMighbonriag  liMth,  b»  rueiftrouBly  eieUimod  to  thoea  omt  him,  "  Hark  I 
thw*  ii  tlw  Dml,MnuDg  i*  hi*  ahaiiol  to  fi-tch  me!     IVn'l  7«u  hou-  hit 

TIm  tnilitH7  wer*  ia  the  k»bit,  mmj  jem  httek,  of  {wrrormin^  thHr 
varioiw  «n>lDtian«  in  llie  immnliata  HMghbonrhood  of  the  Saipvlritra  LunMW 
A^hun,  IWii.  A  lirnulo  patient  in  one  ot  tho  ward*  hiwrd  the  rcfvatrd 
^MdiMtft  of  muakctij.  S\ut  iintncdUt«I;  bt^nn,  with  ),ival  I'jii^tniHii.  In  tear 
np  her  linon  iato  huulafcn.  L'lxin  boio}[  wktd,  fur  what  jiurpoH  ili*  ww 
Jtitiuyiag  her  datbce,  *h«  nptitd,  "  I  am  prr^riiig  iHinttnjfna  Tor  the  poor 
wonndwl  eoUicr*."  The  lunatic  bclicrtii,  tlml  tixv  w>u  the  queen,  uu)  that 
hn  right  to  Um  thmne  waa  about  to  b«  eatsbliabcd  bj  it  battle,  wliich  wm 
bnng  GMghl  near  tha  ho^itsL 
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tioiu  to  be  fuuad  io  tliis  work)  aD  idea  of  durafioa  ftp* 
peun  to  be  obliterated  from  the  mind  of  tlie  insane, 
during  tlie  oontuiuATicc  of  tbe  <lisc-A8c,  the  ]>ationt  ap- 
pemring,  after  man  v  months,  and  Mmetimen  years,  of  sad 
illneM,  and  dirtrii^eing  isoUtioQ,  to  awaken,  an  it  M-ere, 
out  of  a  fanciful  and  troubled  dream  ;  tbe  bealtby  idea£ 
that  had  occupii^  the  mind,  a  uliort  [wriod  previoiuly  to 
tbe  a(^-e)!«ioo  of  the  inwuiitv,  ituggfiHting  themselves  to  the 
eonacioumesii,  with  all  tlie  fn-rihneHH,  vividnesn,  and  force  f 
of  isoently  received  Kone  unpre»iionii,  oonteniporaDeoasly 
with  the  restoration  of  rcawn,  to  its  healthy  ttupremacy. 

In  dn-iimiut;,  att  well  an  in  some  fomut  of  mental  aber- 
ration, tlie  mind  liaa,  occasionally,  a  clear  apprehension  of 
itii  morbidly  automatic  condition.  A  p<>n»on,  whilst 
under  the  influence  of  a  soricH  of  fancilul  occurrences, 
creati^d  by  drt^ming,  or  iniuinity,  will,  occairionally, 
ocuU-ly  reaiion  with  himself  an  to  the  reality  of  the 
image*  oompying  the  attention,  and  be  liiUy  comicious 
that  he  in  innane,  or  dreaming.  l>r.  Johnson  says,  "I 
was  often  during  sleep  engaged  in  controveritial  discus- 
•ioHH,  and  whilrt  recognising  that  my  antagonist  occa- 
nionaily  hail  the  hc«it  of  the  contest,  I  entirely  forgot  that 
my  own  arguments,  as  well  as  those  a<1vanced  by  my 
opponent,  were  «up]diod  by  myself!" 

Kveii  in  nwcM  of  fully  formed  insanity,  the  mind  has 
occaaionol  gleanm  of  liealthy  lucidity,  and  ncintillatioua 
of  Mine  con»ciou8neii«,  during  which  conditionR,  (in 
aeeurdmice  with  the  confession  of  patients)  the  lunatic 
fully  re^'oguiHi's  the  diMirdered  Ktate  of  his  idua^,  and  ab- 
normal condition  of  the  emotions,  and  instincts,  and 
makes  a  rupeated  ednrt  to  crash,  or  dissipate  the  predo- 
miliiint  iiiiirhirl  impression.  I  have  often  been  informed 
by  piitirntH  (iiller  recovering,  from  long,  and  distressing 
uttiirkM  of  mental  derangement]  tliat  they  have  had,  at 
varying  intervals,   a  iterfoctly   clear  conviction   of  the 
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sane  character  of  thoir  tliouglits.  Tliesc  lucid  mo- 
mcnts,  and  transitorily  sane  oonditionR  of  mind,  were, 
however,  of  nn  evanescent  cliaracter,  appearing  like  a 
flash  of  lightning  across  a  dark,  and  dr«iry  heath. 

lu  some  cases  of  insanity,  of  long  duration,  and  ap- 
parently of  a  chronic  character,  the  reason  has  been 
known  suddenly  trO  be  restorwl  t«  its  soverei^ty,  not 
only  during  the  course  of  the  malady,  but  ininieJiutoly 
before  death.  I  have  witnessed  some  remarkable  illus- 
trations of  the  kind.  When  referring  to  this  pheno- 
iSuenon,  an  accomplished  writer  observes  : — 

"  There  are  few  cases  of  mania  or  melaneholy  where 
:he  light  of  reason  docs  not  now  and  then  shine  be- 
tween tlic  clouds.  In  fevers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  body,  there  occur  frequent  intennissions. 
I  But  the  racro  interruption  of  a  disorder  is  not  to  he 
I  mistaken  for  iit  cure  or  its  ultimate  conclusion.  Little 
I  stress  ought  to  be  laid  upon  those  occasional  and  uncer- 
i  tain  disentauglementa  of  intellect,  in  which  the  patient 
^fts  for  a  time  only  extricated  from  the  labyrinth  of  his 
^^morbid  hallucinations.  Madmen  may  show,  at  startji, 
more  sense  than  ordinary  men,  Tlierc  is,  perhaps,  aa 
much  genius  confined  as  at  large ;  and  he  who  should 
court  coruscations  of  talent,  might  he  oa  likely  to  meet 
with  them  in  a  receptacle  for  lunatics  as  in  almost  any 
ther  theatre  of  intellectual  exhibition.  Hut  the  flashes 
if  wit  betray  too  often  the  ruins  of  wisdom,  and  the  mind 
which  is  conspicuous  for  the  brilliancy,  will  frequently 
be  found  deficient  in  the  steadiness  of  its  lustre."* 

A  young  woman,  who  was  employed  as  n  domestic 

Ben'ant,  became  insane,  and  at  length  sunk  into  a  state 

of  apparently  perfect  dementia.     In  this  condition,  she 

coniinned  many  years.     Late  in  life  she  had  an  attack 

if  typhus  fever.     Tlic  physician  wlio  was  in  attendance 

*  ltr<  Bud'a  "  Ktnaji  on  H]'i)uc)ioiidrui>i(." 
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Upon  Iier,  was  surprised  to  observe,  that  as  the  fever  ad- 
vanced, a  development  of  the  mental  powers  took  place. 
During  the  height  of  the  fever,  when  delirium  generally 
exists,  this  patient  was  entirely  rational.  She  recognised, 
in  the  face  of  her  medical  attendant,  the  son  of  her  old 
master,  whom  ehe  had  known  so  many  years  before,  and 
she  related  many  circumstances  respecting  his  family,  and 
others  tliat  had  happened  to  herself  iu  earlier  days ! 
But,  alas !  the  reign  of  reason  was  but  of  short  dura- 
tion. It  came  like  a  flash  uf  lightning  across  the  intel- 
lectual desert,  leaving  behind  a  hopeless  state  of  mental 
obscurity,  and  obliviousness!  As  the  fever  abated,  and 
her  bodily  health  returned,  dark  clouds  again  enslirouded 
her  mind,  and  she  sunk  into  her  former  deplorable  state 
of  idiocy,  and  continued  so  for  many  years,  until  death 
t(?nninated  her  suflerings. 
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Cotifessions  of  Patients   after  Revovering 
from  hisaiiitif ;   or.,  the  Condition  of  the 
Mind  when  in  a  state  of  Aberration, 

TnR  autobiograpliy  of  the  insaine,  embodying  a  faithful 
record  of  the  state  of  the  intellect,  emotions,  and  instincts, 
whilst  lading  into  a  condition  of  alienation,  as  well  as  an 
accurate  account  of  the  condition  of  the  mind  art<r  its 
oomplote  subju^tion  by  disease,  proceeding  from  the  peps 
of  persons  who  Iiave  passed  throtigh  the  terrible  ordeal  of 
initanity,  opens  a  now,  and  profoundly  interesting  page, 
in  the  history  of  the  pathologj',  as  well  as  philosophy,  of 
the  human  mind. 

It  may  he  asked,  is  it  possible  for  the  insane,  accurately 
to  describe  the  state  of  their  mind,  during  a  paroxysm  of 
mania  ?  Can  they  have  any  recollection  of  their  incoherent 
ramblings,  wild  and  fanciful  imaginations,  liorrible  and 
frightful  hallucinations  ?  In  many  cases,  sueh  is  the  fact. 
Insanity  does  not  invariably  overthrow,  and  alienate,  all 
the  powers  of  the  nnderslanding.  It  is  often  a  mixed 
condition,  a  combined  state  of  reason,  and  insanity.  ITiis 
idea  does  not  at  all  milihiti*  against  the  view,  that  I  have 
elsewhere  propounded,  respecting  partial  insanity,  using 
this  phrasie  in  its  strictly  legal  acceptation.  The  mind  ia 
"one  and  indivisible."  A  part  of  the  intellect  cannot  be 
aBcotod,  without,  to  a  certain  extent,  iulluenciug  and 
modifying  the  whole  of  the  operations  of  thought ;  ncrer- 
thelfss,  thero  are  ia.derangejtt(;nt,of  t)ie  mind  occasional 
lucid  moments,  wheotWfiititfDt  iecpiuciod^ofldr)  s>ite  of 
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disorder,  aod  is  able  to  describe  his  sensations  clearly  to 
tliofie  about  him.  Again,  after  recovery,  patients  who 
have  passed  tlirough  acut<>  attacks  of  insanity,  aro  occa- 
sionally able  to  recollect,  with  remarkable  clearness,  every- 
thing that  occurrod  during  their  long,  and  painful  illness. 
Patients,  however,  have  frerinently  verj'  confused  and  in- 
correct notions  of  events  that  have  transpired,  in  con- 
nexion with  themselves  as  well  as  with  others,  whilst 
ioBane.  We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  exercise  extreme 
caution  iu  admitting  and  acting  upon  evidence  of  this 
character,  particularly  if  it  materially  affects  the  motives, 
and  compromises  the  actions,  of  others. 

With  a  view  of  analysing  the  phenomena  of  morbid 
thought,  I  have  often  requested  patients  to  detail  the  ac- 
tual operations  of  the  mind  during  the  incipient,  as  well 
as  ativanced  stages,  of  its  disorders.  In  many  cases,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  trustworthy  representa- 
tion of  facts  ;  iu  other  insUmces,  the  patients  could  not, 
without  considerable  and  painful  revulsion  of  feeling, 
revert,  even  for  a  single  moment,  to  the  past.  In  a  few 
instances  I  have  had  no  difhculty  iu  persuading  patients 
not  only  to  talk  about  their  past  condition,  but  to  write, 
with  great  minuteness,  an  account  of  their  sensations, 
mental  and  bodily,  whilst  insane. 

I  cannot,  without  a  violation  of  good  faith,  anda  breach 
of  professional  confidence,  publish  some  of  these  remark- 
able confessions.  I  may,  however,  revert  to  them  in 
general  terms.  Before  doing  so.  I  would  briefly  refer 
to  the  fallacy  pervading  all  the  jjoetic,  dramatic,  and 
artistic  descriptions  of  insanity,  save  and  excepting  our 
own  illustrious,  and  immortal  Sliakspeare,  whose  wonder- 
fully truthful  delineations  of  the  different  types  of  dis- 
ordered miud,  embodied  in  pa*isages  of  rare  and  match- 
less beauty,  must  ever  entitle  him  to  the  distinction  of 
holding.-the.  foreiiiust  rank   aniung  the    most   eminent 
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psycholo^sts  tliat  have  conferred  lustre  on  tlic  anuak  of 
this,  or  any  other  countrj-. 

The  descriptions  of  insanity  proceeding  from  the  pens 
of  novoHst«,  as  well  as  of  poets,  constitute,  un<|uestion- 
ahly .strikingly clever  and  graphic  melo-dramatic  sketehes ; 
but  I  hope,  the  acoompUshed  writers  to  whom  I  refer, 
will  not  he  offended  by  my  suggesting,  that  their  por- 
trait^i  of  insanity,  do  not  exactly  correspond  with  the 
character  of  the  disease,  as  exhibited  in  modern  times. 
Thanks  to  the  immortal  Pikpx,  who  effected  a  great 
revolution  in  the  moral  treatment  of  the  insane,  a  lunatic 
asylum  no  longer  resembles  a  hostile  Burn)unded  by  high 
serrated  walls,  and  protected  by  iron-barred  windows. 
"We  are  not  shocked  at  the  sight  of  the  straw  bed  upon 
which  "  Poor  Tom"  of  former  days,  was  in  the  habit, 
like  a  wild  animal,  of  crouching,  with  little  or  no  covering 
to  protect  him  from  tlic  cold,  during  the  most  inclement 
seasons  of  the  year.  "We  cease  to  observe  the  dens  in 
which  lunatics  were  formerly  caged  like  ferocious  hearts ; 
we  no  longer  witness  the  iron  chains  with  which  their 
attenuated  and  palsied  limljs,  were  frctjueutly  manaulcd. 
The  sense  of  hearing  is  not  jKiined  by  the  wild  and  un- 
earthly wailiugs  of  bitter  anguish,  caused  by  the  whip  of 
the  keeper,  as  it  fell  anmercifully  across  the  back  of  the 
unruly  and  excited  patient.  Thank  Oodl  Piuel,  and 
those  who  have  followed  humbly  in  his  wake,  have  given 
the  death-blow  to  such  brutal  proceedings,  and  to  such 
horrible  barbarities.  Pari  passu  with  a  liberal,  and 
enlightened  recognition,  of  the  great  principles  of  treat- 
ment, which  the  genius  of  the  illustrious  Frenchman  con- 
ceived, and  Iwldly  curried  into  effect,  has  the  character  of 
insanity  hoen  altogether  deprived  of  many  of  its  most 
painful  and  repulsive  features.  The  mmU-m  principles 
of  moral  treatiueut,  based  upon  kindnes.^,  gentleness,  and 
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soothing  tendeniess,  have  very  materially  modified  the 
manife-itationi!  of  insanity. 

In  estinialing  the  circmnstauMg,  that  have  led  to  the 
great  improvement  that  haa  tiiken  place  in  the  condition 
of  the  insane,  in  modern  times,  I  am  bound  to  refer,  not 
only  to  the  ahoHtiun,  thanks  to  Dr.  Conolly,  oi*  the  severer 
ibrnis  of  meclumical  restraint,  but  to  the  progress  made  in 
the  pathology  as  well  as  therapeutics  of  insanity.  Compare 
for  one  moment  the  opinion  entertained  by  medical  men  of 
great  distinction,  and  of  high  profegsiunal  eminence,  who 
nourished  and  ruled  despotic,  about  sixty  years  ago,  with 
the  enlightened  view«  that  are,  in  the  present  day,  almost 
universally,  adopteil  and  acted  upon.  I  refer  to  the 
principles  of  treatnieut  as  enunciated  hy  the  celebrated 
Dr. Brown  (author  of  the  "  Bruonian  theory  "  of  medicine) 
who,  for  a  short  period,  entered  the  arena,  and  success- 
fully contested,  with  the  illustrious  Dr.  Cullen,  the 
sovereigutj'  of  the  medical  republic.  Dr.  Brown  wh«n 
speaking  of  his  method  of  curing  mania,  observes :  "  The 
patient  should  be  struck  with  fear  and  terror,  and  driven 
in  his  state  of  insanity,  to  despair.  As  a  remedy  against 
the  great  excitement  of  the  organs  of  voluntary  motion, 
the  labour  of  drall  cattle  should  be  imposed  upon  him, 
and  assiduously  continued.  The  diet  should  be  tlic  poorest 
possible,  and  his  drink  only  water.  In  wati.T,  as  cold  as 
possible,  the  patient  should  he  immersed,  and  kept  under 
it,  covered  all  over,  for  a  long  time,  till  he  is  near  killed!" 

It  is  evident  that  Ur.  Cullen  himself,  entertained  the 
most  unenlightened  views  with  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  insanity,  for,  he  says,  when  speaking  of  tho  manage- 
ment of  lunatics,  "  in  most  cases  it  has  appeared  to  be 
necessary  to  employ  a  very  constant  impression  of  fear 
to  inspire  them  with  the  awe  and  dread  of  some  parti- 
cular persons,  this  awe  and  dread  is  therefore  by  one 
means, Of  .Qtl^er_ip..bc   acq^uire^i  sometimes  it  may  he 
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necessary  to  acquire  it  by  stripis  and  blows."*  It  ia 
clear,  tliat  these  notions  were  at  that  time  generally  pre- 
valent, for  I  find  in  Siintsf  the  followiu-;  passage,  "  Any 
person  may  justify  confining  and  beating  his  friend  6ein^ 
mad,  in  such  manner  as  is  proper  in  such  circumstances." 
£ut  Collins}  Tentures  to  expound  much  more  mon- 
strous viewa,  in  regard  to  the  insoue,  than  ihc  three 
authorities  previously  mentioned,  for  he  asserts,  that 
"fiirious  madmen  may  be  legally  despa/cied  by  privat« 
men!"  Whilst  contemplating  such  barbarous,  and  in* 
humane  principles,  we  are  not  astonished  to  hear  the 
solemn  protest,  which  the  illustrious  Lord  Krskine,  when 
Lord  Chancellor,  considered  it  necc&sary  to  make,  in 
behalf  of  the  insane.  "  I  consider,"  says  this  renonmed 
judge.  "  the  various  trusts  with  which  I  am  invested,  in 
a  manner,  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  sacred 
duty  of  protecting  those  who  are  visited  with  mania ;  it  is  as 
much  a  disease  as  any  other  with  which  it  pleases  God 
to  afflict  mankind,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  always  exasperated 
in  its  symptoms,  and  frequently  rendered  incurable  by 
unl-ind  and  ri^orona  treatment." 

How  different  are  the  modem  views,  with  regard  to  the 
medical,  and  moml,  treatment  of  insanity  I  To  these 
humanizing  and  enlightened  principles  (so  successful  ifl 
the  cure  of  the  maWly)  we  may  undoubt*>dly,  in  a 
measure,  trace  the  great  alteration  that  has  happily  been 
effected  in  the  features  of  the  disease.  Kind,  gentle, 
considerate,  and  affectionate  treatment,  has  disarmed  in- 
suiity  of  many  of  its  repulsive,  and  most  odious  cha* 
ractoristics. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  proceed  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  incipient  symptoms  of  insanity,  as  de- 


•  Dr.Culfan't  "  Fmt  Lira*."' 
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scribed  by  persons  wlio  have  passed  through  the  various 
phases  of  the  disease. 

A  lady,  who  had  been  eighteen  months  insane,  detailed 
to  me,  after  her  recovt^ry,  the  symptoms  that  cliarac- 
terized  the  approach  of  lier  derangement.  She  informed 
rae,  that  for  nine  months  previously  to  her  beiiijj  con- 
sidered mentally  afllict*d,  she  was  fully  aware,  that  she 
was  not  "quite  herself."  She  inanift'stud  extreme  irrita- 
bility at  tlic  most  trilling  circumstances.  She  had  great 
difficulty  in  directing  her  attention  to,  and  steadily  oc- 
cupying her  mind,  with  any  train  of  thought.  She,  to  a 
morbid  degree,  secluded  herself  from  the  society  of  her 
old  friends,  and,  to  avoid  all  intimacy  with  her  former 
associates  (with  whom  she  had  never  quarrelled),  she  left 
England,  and  resided  for  several  months  in  a  continental 
town,  having  little  or  no  commuuication  with  her  rela- 
tives, and  friends.  Slie,  however,  found  change  of  country, 
effect  no  radical  alteration  in  hor  feelings.  Occasionally, 
she  had  sad,  depressing,  and  melancholy  forebodings,  as  to 
approaching  iusajiity.  With  this  conviction,  she  con- 
sulted, when  in  Paris,  an  eminent  French  psychological 
physician.  At  this  time,  she  was  quite  able  to  conduct 
herself  with  great  propriety,  and  to  manage  with  prudence 
her  own  affairs.  She  was  not  then,  the  subject  of  any 
insane  delusion,  although,  at  times,  she  had  serious  doubts 
as  to  her  personal  identity.  This  was  the  first  sigu,  of 
threatening  ahenation  of  intellect.  On  her  return  to 
England,  she  says,  "  I  felt  my  mind  much  less  disturbed 
by  morbid  apprehensions  of  insanity,  and  for  a  period, 
all  the  absurd  impressions,  as  to  whether  I  was  actually 
myself,  or  representing  some  one  else,  ceased  to  trouble 
me.  My  general  health  then  became  much  out  of  order, 
and  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  English  cholera,  followed 
by  great  debility,  which  confined  me  to  my  bed  for  several 
weeks.    It  was  during  this  illuess,  that  my  foolish  fancies 
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began  to  annoy  me.  At  Uiis  tunc  I  used  to  talk  out 
loudly  to  myiveir,  a  thing  I  never  did  before.  Ttiin  viaa 
irresistible.  I  ejaculated  tlie  most  foolish  remarlis,  and 
at  times  too,  with  wonderful  volubility  of  speech.  I  did 
my  best  to  control  myself,  in  tliis  particular,  but  found  it 
difficult  to  do  so.  I  was  quite  conscious  that  my  mind 
must  be  affected,  and  yet  uo  delusion  had  taken  pot<- 
scssiou  of  my  intellect.  For  several  days  I  succeeded,  by 
strong  efforts  of  thought,  in  checking  this  ridiculous  in- 
clination to  utter  abiiurd  expressions,  but  I  awoke  one 
night  in  an  excited  state,  from  a  troublesome  dream,  and 
I  then  began  to  vociferate  a  number  of  most  incoherent 
expressions,  to  this  effect,  '  You  shall  do  it.'  '  No  you 
shan't.'  'He  is  like  Satan."  '  Why  don't  you  say  the 
devil.'  *Ah!  ahl  ah!'  '  It  is  beautiful.'  'No  he- 
devils.'  '  I  can't  be  ssived.'  *  You  have  no  hope.' 
'Suicide.'  'Poison.'  'Hang  yourself  'They  are 
after  you.'  These  strange  remarks  continued  for  nearly 
two  hours,  when  I  fell  asleep,  and  arose  ranch  relieved. 
My  ntind,  however,  was  for  some  time  afterwards,  not  in  a 
right  state,  although  I  had  intermissions  from  the  misery 
I  suffered.  Eventually,  I  became  quite  insane,  and.  1  am 
iDformed,  remained  so,  for  nearly  eleven  months.  During 
the  whole  of  that  time,  I  fancied  1  was  in  hell,  and  tor- 
mented by  evil  spirits.  T  thought  every  prrscm  nitarme 
to  be  a  devil.  My  mind  wan  gradually  restored  to  a 
healthy  state.  1  cannot  say,  when  1 6rst  t>egan  to  feel 
that  I  was  recovering." 

A  gentleman,  who  for  nine  years  had  the  command  of 
an  East  Tndiaman,  encountered  during  a  voyage  from 
Calcutta,  great  anxiety  of  mind,  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  that  had  taken  place  among  tlie  passengers,  and 
apprehensions  he  entertained,  of  a  mutiny  occnrring 
among  the  crew.  A  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, he  suffered  Irom  attacks  of  agonizing  headache,  and 
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one  day,  whilst  gcttiug  out  of  bed,  lie  foil  down  in  a  fit 
of  syncope.  About  a  month  after  the  attack  of  fainting, 
he  berame  greatly  depressed  in  spirits,  niis  depression 
continued  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  It  was  associated  with 
a  great  weariness  of  life,  and  intense  longing  fur  d«ath. 
He  left  home  late  one  night,  with  the  full  detertnination 
of  throwing  himself  into  tlte  London  Docks,  and  thus 
putting  an  end  to  a  miserable  existence.  "VVHien  near 
the  East  India  House,  he  met  an  old  friend,  also  a  eaptaiu 
of  a  vessel.  They  recognised  each  other,  and  stood  for 
some  time  in  close  conversation.  The  friend  then  pro- 
posed, that  they  should  adjourn  to  an  hotel,  and  take  some 
refreshment.  To  this  suggestion,  an  objection  was  raised, 
but  upon  the  question  being  a«ked,  as  to  where  the  gen- 
tleman wa.s  going,  he  became  confused,  and  incolierent  in 
his  replies,  and  being  pressed  upon  the  point,  burst  into 
tears,  and  made  a  full  confession  of  his  contemplated  com- 
mission of  suicide.  His  friend  then  insisted  upon  takin^j 
him  in  tow,  and  they  both  proceeded  to  a  neighbouring 
hotel,  and  he  subsequently  saw  him  safely  deposited  m  his 
own  lodgiugd,  with  his  family.  This  mental  depression 
continued,  without  any  intermission,  for  several  weeks. 
During  this  time  lie  had  no  delusion.  The  case  was,  at 
this  period,  simply  one  of  acute  suicidal  mulaijcholia, 
accom]>anied  by  an  overwhelming  and  apparently  irre- 
sistible  desire,  for  eternal  destruction. 

Eventually,  this  patient  fancied  that  he  was  the  subject 
of  general  remark.  He  arrived  home  one  day,  in  an  un- 
Qsual  state  of  excitement,  affirming  that  he  knew  certain 
parties  were  watching  him  in  the  street,  and  tliat  a 
policeman  luid  followed  him  for  some  distance.  He  then 
imagined,  tliat  particular  ]mragraphs  in  the  JHmes,  and 
skits  in  PrntcA,  were  directed  against  him.  In  about  a 
week  firom  tliis  time,  he  was  acutely  insane. 

A  professional  gentleman  stated,after  his  recovery,  that 
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for  nine  months  before  his  wife  noticed  anything  nTong 
with  hia  mind,  he  was  nnder  an  impression  that  every- 
thing he  cat  and  drank,  was  cither  drugged  or  poisoned. 
He  was  occasionally  ahle  to  muster  this  delusion,  and  then 
eat  and  drank  heartily  ;  but  he  fre<|Uent]y  subsisted  on 
the  minimum  amount  of  nutriment.  Wlicn  engaged  iu 
the  City,  lie  was  in  the  habit  of  taking,  almost  daily,  for 
luncheon  a  basin  of  mock-turtlesoup.  For  a  long  period.ho 
never,  for  one  moment,  smtpectcd  tliat  the  soup  eontained 
any  injurious  matter;  but  one  morning,  he  left  home 
feeling,  physically  very  indiisposed,  and,  mentally  more 
tlian  ordinarily  depressed.  He  went  into  Birch's  (Corn- 
hill)  at  one  o'clock,  and  had  his  usual  basin  of  soup. 
He  eat  one  spoonful,  and  whilst  in  the  act  of  faking 
another,  the  idea  of  its  containing  arsenic,  forcibly  sug- 
ge£t«fl  itself  to  his  mind,  and  he  would  eat  no  more.  Ue 
tried  at  the  time  to  reason  liimself  out  of  this  delu- 
sion, hut  without  elTect.  Eventually,  the  idea  of  his 
food  being  poisoned  took  complete  possession  of  lus 
mind,  and  he  nearly  starred  himself  to  death  I  For  many 
months  it  was  found  necessary  to  administer  nourishment 
by  means  of  the  stomach-pump.  TIus  patient  ultimately 
recovered,  and  has  continued  well  for  many  years. 

A  lady  informed  me  (after  her  recovery),  that  her 
insanity  commenced  by  her  morind  fancy  suggesting  to 
her  mind,  a  number  of  lewd  images.  Ceiujf  naturally  of 
chaste  feelings,  and  refined  intellect,  she  was  perfectly 
horror-stricken,  at  the  ideas  that  occurred  to  her.  Every- 
thing Hbe  saw,  and  beard,  appeari^d  to  be  associated  with 
physically  impure  notions.  Ho  acute  were  her  mental 
sulferings,  tliat  she  endeavoured  to  escape  from  her 
horrible  thoughts,  by  an  act  of  suicide.  For  this  piupose, 
she  threw  herself  into  the  water,  but  was  fortunately 
observed,  and  dragged  out  of  the  pond  before  life  was 
extinguished.     This  state  of  mind  appeared  inexplicable 
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to  lier,  because  she  liad  never  indulged  in  any  improper 
ideas;  and  having  a  literary  taste,  for  a  high  class  of 
book*,  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  anything,  that 
cotild  have  hiid  the  foundatioUj  for  so  fearful  a  perveraion 
of  the  animal  instincts. 

A  clergjTnan,  remarkable  for  sweetness  of  disposition, 
and  purity  of  thought,  suflered  severely  from  the  same 
distressing  symptoms.  At  an  early  period  of  an  attack 
of  insanity,  his  unhappy  mind  was  tortured  by  the  most 
<»bBcene,  and  blasphemous  suggestions.  Sueh  was  his 
condition,  more  than  twelve  months  previously  to  an 
attack  of  acute  mental  derangement.  Two  years  before  (so 
he  informs  me)  he  had  cxpcrienecd,  but  in  a  somo' 
what  modified  form,  similar  symptoms.  For  about  two 
months,  he  never  could  engage  in  family  prayers,  read 
the  luBsons  in  church,  or  preach  a  sermon,  without  having 
the  most  dreadful  thoughts  enter  his  mind.  It  appeared, 
as  if  he  were  under  the  inlluence  of  "doaUe  consciousness," 
or,  as  if  he  had,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  "  two  »c!/s,''  one 
(or  the  evit  self)  urging  him  to  utter  certain  impure 
expressions,  and  the  words — actual  words — were,  as  he 
thought,  plainly  spoken ;  the  second  (oryooc/selO. begging 
and  beseeching  him  to  resist  the  machinations  of  the  devil, 
and  to  refuse  compliance  with  his  horrible  .suggestions. 

On  my  advice  he  left  Knghmd.and  went  abroad,  residing 
some  short  time  at  Spa.  He  then  visited  Baden-Kaden, 
and  remained  on  the  Continent  for  si.t  months,  returning 
home,  apparently  quite  free  from  all  nervous  symptoms. 
Kor  four  months,  previously  to  the  recuirenee  of  the  pecu- 
liiu-  morbid  tlionght  referred  to,  he  had  been  greatly  over- 
working himself,  in  attempting  to  establish  a  new  school 
in  connexion  with  his  parish.  He  Wiis  also  much  annoyed 
and  irritated,  by  an  unkind  and,  unexpected  opposition 
that  had  been  raised  by  some  neighbours,  upon  whom 
he  relied  for  support.     ITm  gentleman's  insanity,  in 
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course  of  time,  became  so  obvious,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  place  him  uuder  control.  In  le^  Ui»n  twelve  months 
he  appeared  to  recover,  but  was  stnmgly  advised  not  to 
return  to  ministerial  duty,  for  eiijhteen  monthi*.  How. 
ever,  in  dotiaLUce  of  such  instructions,  aiid  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  his  wife  and  friends,  he  insisted 
Qpou  resuming  clcric:d  work.  lu  less  than  three  months 
from  this  time,  his  mind,  again  became  dcnmged,  and, 
wliiUt  under  the  fearful  dominion  of  a  most  horrible  luJ- 
lucination,  he  committed  suicide  by  cutting  his  throat ! 

"  For  more  than  four  years,"  writcis  a  patient,  '*  I  waa 
the  subject  of  the  most  ioexpliciible  and  curious  mental 
sensations.  They  commenced  by  attacks  uf  what  I  thought 
to  be,  sick  licadacho.  These  feelings  were  associated  with 
depression  of  spirits.  I  began  to  lose  all  interest  in  mat< 
ters.that  had  previously  pleased,  and  occupied  ray  mind. 
I  carefully  avoided  the  society  of  my  relationi",  and  fricnd-s, 
having  a  morbid  craving  for  solitude,  and  yet,  whcu  so 
isolated,  I  was  truly  unhappy.  I  could  not  understand 
what  possesse<l  me.  I  was  unahle  to  account  for  tbo 
strange  ideas,  that  often  siiggested  themseives  to  my 
mind.  I  felt,  at  times,  very  wretched.  These  symp- 
toms continued,  in  varying  degrees  of  severity,  for  nearly 
two  years.  By  this  time  1  was  <|uite  estranged  from  all 
my  friends,  and  many  of  my  relations.  I  awoke  one 
night,  as  1  thought,  out  of  a  frightful  dream.  I  felt 
much  alarm,  and  yet  I  knew  not  why.  I  got  out  of  bod, 
lighted  a  candle,  and  sat  in  a  cbair  in  a  state  of  extreme 
inenbd,  and  muscular  agitation.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing I  first  bcgim  to  hear  voices  speaking  to  me.  Occasion- 
ally, the  words  they  uttered  were  those  of  comfort  and 
consolation ;  then  textti  of  Scripture  were  repeated ; 
verses  from  hymns,  that  were  familiar  to  me  ;  favourite 
pieces  of  poctrj- — all,  happily,  of  a  consoling  cha- 
racter.    I  was  certain,  that  the  voices  were  inlet/tai — 
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that  is,  originating  within,  and  did  not  proceed  from 
persons  external  to  myself.  But,  alas !  tho  character  of 
the  voice*  changed  in  about  a  week.  They  tJien  gave 
er|)res8ion,  to  the  most  foul,  coarse,  and  abusive  epithets. 
Iwaschargedwith  having  committed  the  most  abominable 
«ins,  and  the  most  repulsive  and  morally  du-griwling 
crimes.  At  other  periods,  1  was  told  I  had  better  cut 
my  throat,  Imnj,'  mysflf,  take  prussic  acid,  and  thus  save 
myself  from  some  dreadl'ul  punishnieut ;  and,  strange  to 
Bay,  particular  instructions  were  given  to  me  iotc  I  could 
best  destroy  myself,  witliout  detection — wAere  I  could  pro- 
cure tiie  fatal  poison,  mentioning  the  name  of  the  chemist, 
as  well  as  street,  in  which  he  resided.  Now  and  then  I 
appeared  to  l>e  letter,  and  my  mind  was  quite  free  from 
such  distressing  illusions.  For  several  days,  to  my  great 
delight,  tlie  happy  voices  returned,  and  a^ain  passages 
from  the  Bible  were  repeate^l,  and  comforting  bjTnns,wer9 
sweetly,  and  melodiously  sung  to  me.  During  the  whole  of 
this  time,  I  was  fully  persuaded,  that  the  voices  were  only 
BUggcstious  of  my  own  mind,  and  did  not  proceed  from 
other  persons,  nevertheless,  they  gave  rise,  at  times,  parti- 
cularly during  what  I  term  my  'bad  days,'  to  great  mental 
sullering.  This  state  of  mind  existed  ibr  three  years,  and 
eleven  months.  At  the  termination  of  this  time,  I  heard 
of  Uie  brutal  murder  of  a  near  relative.  This  wa*  a  great 
mental  shock,  and  produced  severe  distress  of  mind.ending 
in  an  attack  ofjamidice.  The  voices  then  came  back  to  me 
iu  great  force,  and  the  suggestions  made  by  them,  were 
too  horriUc  to  narrate.  In  about  a  fortnight,  I  beeame 
extremely  nervous,  fancying  that  I  was  to  be  sacrificed 
("  crucified,"  the  voices  said)  iu  order  to  bring  my  poor 
murdered  relative,  baek  again  to  hfe.  1  then  conceived, 
that  I  heard  strange  noises  iu  the  house  at  night,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  I  imagined  I  saw  an  assassin 
enter  my  bed-room  and  point  a  knife,  covered  with  blood. 
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directly  at  me.  I  then  began  to  believe,  that  a  num1>er 
of  pernons,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  priests,  were  actually 
speaking  to  me.  I  replied  to  them,  and  prayed  that  they 
would  leave  the  room,  but  the  more  I  expostulate<l  'with 
these  q>ectral  images,  the  louder  they  talked,  and  the 
more  violently  they  gesticulated.  It  is  impossible  for  roe 
to  repeat  the  filthy,  obscene,  and  bla-iphemous  language 
^thcy  used.  Then  some  women  appeared  among  the 
nests,  and  they  commenced  to  ilance  moHt  Lit>civii>usly; 
men  and  women  trying  to  outdo  each  other,  in  the  most 
gross,  and  sensual  attitudes.  My  mind  at  tliis  period  was 
in  a  state  of  wild  delirium.  1  remember  two  or  three 
gentlemen,  coming  in  to  see  me,  and  a  strange  man,  I 
recollect,  aln-ays  sat  in  my  room.  The  gentlemen  I  refer 
I,  were  two  surgeons,  and  the  man  was  a  respectable 
rson,  from  the  Ullage,  who  acted  as  au  attendant.  I 
member,  being  driven  away  from  home  in  a  carriage, 
and  entering  a  large  house  (an  asylom),  where  I  saw  a 
umber  of  singular  men  (patients).  I  tlien  fancied,  that 
1  was  dead,  and  refused  to  eat.  In  consequence  of  this 
delusion,  I  had  food  forced  into  my  stomach.  My  mind 
continued,  in  a  fearful  state  of  derangement,  for  more  than 
sixteen  months.  I  then  began  to  recover,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  from  my  being  placed  under  treatment, 
I  was  discliiirged,  cured.  I  have  now  been  well  for  more 
than  seven  years.  My  mind  has  been,  ever  since,  quite 
e,  from  all  sj'mptoms  of  insanity.  1  am  not,  however,  in 
intellect  as  I  was,  before  1  became  subject  to  the  illusions. 
1  find  it  difiicult  to  tix  my  attention  to  any  subject 
requiring  for  its  comprehension,  an  effort  of  mind.  If  I 
ttempt  to  read  a  book,  on  on  aigumeutativc,  and  philo- 
sophical subject,  I  am  obliged  to  put  it  aside,  in  about 
ten,  or  fifteen  minutes.  This  wa^  not  the  case,  before 
my  mental  indisposition,  for  Uien  I  indulged  freely  in 
^uet  abstruse  reading,  rarely  looking  at  the  light  Utcra- 
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ture  of  the  day.  My  licad  acbes,  and  the  mind  gets 
eonfuKcd,  if  I  try  to  follow  a  complex  train  of  reasoning, 
and  I,  therefore,  now  do  not  read  any  work,  that  is  likely 
to  produce  tension  of  thought." 

The  following  letters  were  addressed  to  Dr.  Awl, 
superintendent  physician  of  an  American  asylum.  They 
were  written  by  piitients  who  had  fiirmcrly  l>een  nnder 
his  care  in  the  institution.  They  illustrate  the  subject 
under  consideration. 

"  I  am  now  engaged  (says  the  patient  when  address- 
ing Dr.  Awl),  in  writing  to  some  of  my  friends  at  the 
asylum  ;  and  though  you  may  not  be  expecting  a  letter 
from  me,  yet  I  must  ever  consider  myself  under  obliga> 
tious  to  you,  as  the  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence, in  restoring  me  to  ht^alth,  reason,  and  my  family. 
Of  course  you  do  not  rank  least  in  mj'  aflections,  when  1 
remember  my  friends  at  that  truly  benevolent  instita* 
tion,  for  I  am  fully  confident,  that  had  I  not  been  placed 
there,  I  should  never  have  recovered  from  the  torments 
of  a  derangud  mind. 

"  Should  I  undertake  to  describe  to  you  the  anguish 
whiuli  I  suffered  before,  and  for  several  weeks  after  I 
became  your  patient,  my  language  would  fall  so  far 
short,  that  I  should  convey  no  idea  of  it;  but  in  our 
liali  I  found  those  that  were  under  the  same  delusions 
that  I  was.  One  would  say  her  children  were  mur- 
dered, and  she  had  eaten  them.  Another  would  say, 
she  was  to  be  burned  alive,  and  she  was  brought  thero 
to  he  boiled,  and  the  doctors  were  to  make  an  anatomy 
of  her,  &c.  All  these,  together  with  hundreds  more  of 
the  most  horrid  delusions  that  cm  possibly  enter  the 
imagination  of  the  crazed  brain,  had  hamit«d  me  for 
months.  My  brother,  my  husband,  and  even  my  own 
wm,  a  child  of  ten  years,  I  was  afraid  of.  I  thought 
everybody  on  earth  knew  my  thoughts,  and  tliat  1  was 
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not  a  human  being ;  thai  I  vsts  the  de'vil  1  auil  that  I 
ought  to  kill  myself  and  children.  1  once  told  my  hus- 
band I  would  kill  my  boy,  for  he  had  already  Ixwii 
murdered,  and  ie  was  only  the  ghost  of  my  child.  Tho 
poor  boy  cried,  and  came  to  mo,  ai^d  said,  '  Yes, 
mother,  I  am  your  boy ;'  so  I  could  not  do  it  then ;  hut 
ni)-8elf  I  was  fully  determined  to  murder,  before  I  got 

to  the  asylum  ;  for  I  believed  the  people  of had 

called  a  meeting  on  my  account,  and  hatl  resoU-ed  to  wnd 
me  to  Columbus  to  be  burned,  and  made  an  anatomy  of; 
but  when  I  found  others  in  the  asylum,  who  seemed  to 
suffer  in  a  degree  the  same  fears  and  torments  as  niyself, 
1  was  led  to  try  to  think  I  might  be  wrong  in  »ome 
things,  until  gradually  reason  returned,  and  with  it  the 
aflections  of  the  heart. 

"  AVlien  I  enteretl  the  asylum,  my  snfTeringti  cannot  be 
described  ;  and  though  I  do  not  believe  that  any  being 
on  earth  ever  suffered  anything  to  be  compared  with  my 
anguish  and  torments,  yet,  if  persona  who  are  deranged 
do  suffer  even  a  thousandth  part  as  much  as  I  did,  I  am 
sure  I  pity  them  from  my  very  soul." 
After  recovery  tliis  lady  says  : 

"  I  arrived  »a(e  home,  and  found  my  children  and 
friends  well,  and  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  me  so  soon 
— and  so  well,  too  ;  I  could  scarcelj-  make  them  know  mo. 
Before  I  left  them  and  since  last  February  I  scarcely 
ver  spoke  to  any  one  of  thera,  and  they  seemed  sor- 
prieed  to  hear  me  tell  how  much  I  suffered ;  and  they 
wonder  when  I  try  to  convey  to  them  some  faint  idea  of 
the  many  awful  and  horrid  delusions  I  was  under. 
What  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  have  had  my  children 
afraid  of  me!  Now  they  arc  so  happy,  and  say  to  the 
neighbours.  '  My  mother  has  come  home,  and  she  is  not 
crazy  at  all.' " 

Another  patient  writes,  "  As  you  desired  me  to  give 
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you  some  account  of  the  manner  in  wliicli  I  was  taken 
sick,  and  the  circumstances  attending  my  long  affliction, 
I  will  now  endeavour  to  state  them  as  uoar  as  my  retml- 
lectiun  of  thiuffs  will  permit. 

"  In  the  fall  of  1 S39  I  was  much  exposed,  and  laboured 
exceedingly  hard,  which  brought  on  an  attack  of  fever 
Ihat  seemed  to  spend  its  force  principally  in  my  head. 
I  also  had  a  severe  cough,  ajid  at  one  time  spit  blood. 
As  the  fever  increased,  I  eJcpertenced  a  kind  of  stupor  and 
derangement  of  mind.  In  this  state  I  had  the  mo*t 
siojjulur  dreams,  or  visions  of  things.  One  peculiar 
thought  tliat  entered  my  mind  wjis,  that  niy  body  wa« 
divided  into  four  parts,  the  legs  being  cut  off  at  the 
knees,  and  my  head  and  breast  severed  from  the  body, 
which  appeared  to  be  real  and  true ;  and  I  suffered  great 
anxiety  an  to  how  the  jiarts  of  my  body  should  be 
re-united,  and  made  to  grow  together  again.  A  physi- 
cian was  employed,  and  he  ordered  plasters  to  be  applied 
to  my  ankles  and  a  blister  to  my  breast,  and  quo  on  the 
top  of  my  head,  and  gave  me  several  emetics ;  and  the 
pain  of  all  these,  and  the  distress  of  the  fever  in  my 
head,  was  enough  to  render  the  strongest  man,  with 
t!ie  best  constitution  in  the  world,  senseless  and 
delirious. 

"  I  continued  in  this  condition  some  time,  sometimes 
pretty  sensible  and  others  indiiTerent  to  what  presented 
itself  before  me.  At  length,  through  the  advice  of  some 
friends,  I  believe  I  was  taken  to  your  asylum.  As  near 
as  I  can  recollect,  I  was  taken  twice.  Tlie  first  time 
there  was  no  room  for  me,  and  my  father  had  to  take 
me  home  again.  I  remember  on  my  lirst  visit,  seeing 
the  four  round  pillars  in  front  of  the  building,  and 
walking  up  the  steps  into  your  room.  At  this  time 
I  entertained  the  opinion  of  having  just  landed  in  the 
city  of  Borne ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  noticing 
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the«c  pillan,  aa<t  the  immense  size  of  the  buililiiu^,  I  was 

itluce*!  to  entertain  the  belief  of  its  being  a  hoose  used 
hy  the  Roman  Catholics  for  their  religious  services,  I 
thought  it  wax  a  monaster^'.  I  also  thought  the  piece 
of  ground  in  front  of  the  building,  was  holy  and  conse- 
crated ground,  U8cd  by  them  for  the  iatormcnt  of  the 
dead.  I  suppose,  the  reason  why  I  tliought  so,  was, 
because  the  ground  butwoeu  the  gate  and  the  house  had 
been  fresh  ploughed,  and  it  looked  yellow.  1  had  an 
idea  that  the  Bumaas,  and  some  other  dcuomiuations, 
were  exercising  tlieir  authority  upon  young  and  old; 
and  I  thought  I  was  brought  here  to  be  scourged,  and 
taken  through  purgatory.     After  I  arrived  the  second 

iimc,  I  thought  that  the  building  was  useil  for  a  medical 
college,  and  the  iunmtcs  were  going  through  a  certain 
preparation,  or  process  of  experiments,  rendering  them 
6t  subject*  for  dissection,  and  investigation.  After  that, 
1  ctmcluded  it  waj)  a  kind  of  a  fort  for  the  protection  of 
the  people  of  the  oountry,  for  I  expected  that  France 
had  united  with  the  sonthem  parts  of  the  United  States, 

,d  we  were  suifcring  the  uuploa!*ant  consequcnccjt  of  a 
These,  and  a  great  many  other  curious  and  sin- 
gular notions,  not  necessary  to  mention,  I  entertained 
through  the  winter  and  spring,  and  until  1  began  to 
get  better. 

"  My  greatest  trouble  was  as  to  the  place  in  which  I 

a*,  and  the  true  u.te  made  of  it.  I  made  various  inqui- 
ries of  my  com[>iu)ioMs  (lie  otAer  palicnfii)  for  correct 
information.  I  asked  them  often,  where  I  was,  but  the 
answers  which  they  gave  induced  me  to  disbelieve  every 

ord  they  said  ;  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could 
credit  auji-hiug  I  was  tiild.      When  1  rellect  on  the 
many  incidents  connected  with  my  sickness  and  reco- 
very, I  am  amazed." 
"  I  was  bom,"  writes  another  patient, "  in  the  State  of 
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Maryland.aud  am  forty-four  years  of  age.  From  mycarKest 
recollection,  I  was  of  a  <)uiet  and  steady  turn  of  mind,  and 
have  seen  nothing  hut  hiirdshipand  trouhle  all  my  days. 
I  was  married  in  my  twenty-fourth  year,  in  opposition  to 
the  will  of  my  parents,  hut  was  devotedly  attached  to  the 
man  of  my  clioice.  He  received  an  injury  in  his  shoulder, 
Bonie  time  after  our  marriage,  and  I  was  in  the  hahit  of 
assisting  him  with  his  work,  on  the  fai-m.  I  worked  un- 
commonly hard  at  making  fence,  hurning  hrush,  and 
clearing  up  the  land.  The  stooping,  heat  of  the  sun. 
and  hot  fires  of  the  hurning  hrush,  appeared  to  affect 
my  head  very  much.  On  a  certain  day,  while  engaged 
in  the  field,  I  was  suddenly  struck  almost  hlind,  and 
felt  an  uncommon  stiffness  in  the  hack  of  my  neck, 
accompanied  with  a  drawing  down  of  the  skin  over  my 
eyes  and  forehead,  and  the  sensation  of  tight  cords 
passing  througli  my  head.  It  was  some  time  hefore  I 
felt  ahlc  to  return  to  the  house,  and  attend  to  my 
domestic  duties.  I  had  lost  much  sleoi),  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  previous  to  this  attack,  and  felt  trouhled  in  my 
mind  on  account  of  our  difficulties  in  getting  along  in 
the  world.  On  the  following  night,  I  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed, and  thought  8omelK)dy  was  coining  to  kill  me. 
T  could  not  go  to  sleep,  and,  hy  morning,  I  hchcve  I 
was  completely  deranginl.  I  continued  out  of  my  head 
for  three  or  four  months,  and  suffered  much  distress  and 
anxiety  of  mind,  from  the  apprehension  that  I  was  to 
be  killed  ;  hut  through  the  attention  of  the  physicians, 
and  kindness  of  my  hushaud,  I  hcgan  to  recover  by 
degrees,  and  eventually  got  entirely  well. 

"After  I  got  well,  we  concluded  to  come  out  to  the 
State  of  Ohio.  We  were  very  poor,  and  tlie  journey  was 
accomplished  on  foot.  It  was  in  March,  and  the  tlircc 
children  and  myself  suffered  greatly  from  cold  and  fa- 
tigue.    Husband  had  taken  to  driuk,  and  we  had  hard 
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work  to  get  along;  and  in  the  month  of  Novomhor 
follon-ing,  I  hat!  another  attack  of  derangenieiii.  I  for- 
got to  tell  you.  that  my  health  began  to  fail  previous  to 
njy  first  attack,  and  I  think  this  brought  on  the  second 
attack  also.  I  continued  ill  for  soveral  months,  during 
which  time  we  remored  to  the  north-west  part  of  the 
State.  I  did  not  know  what  was  to  become  of  me;  my 
distress  was  so  great,  that  I  longed  to  make  my  escape, 
and  hide  where  no  mortal  could  find  me.  AVe  again 
had  to  m:ike  our  journey  on  foot,  and  I  cried  and  fretted 
most  of  the  road.  I  wished  I  never  had  I>een  bom,  and 
often  said  to  my  husband,  '  Tliero's  my  poor  children, 
and  I've  got  to  go  to  hell  for  having  them;'  he  would 
scold  me  for  talking  so,  hut  I  could  not  help  it^  such 
dreadful  thoughts  wonld  come  into  my  head,  in  spite  of 
all  T  could  do.  I  sometimes  tried  to  drive  it  out  of  my 
Iiead,  by  beating  it  against  the  fence.  Frequently  it 
appeared  to  my  mind  as  if  it  would  rain  hail  and  fire 
upon  my  head,  and  I  should  be  beaten  to  pieces  with 
thunder  and  lightning;  and  when  I  did,  once  in  a  gi'cat 
while,  fall  into  a  troubled  sleep,  I  would  suddenly  start 
up  in  a  fright,  with  my  hands  before  my  face,  io  ke«p 
the  awful  danger  off.  It  was  all,  however,  respecting 
myself  and  the  rhildren  ;  I  did  not  think  that  anything 
was  to  happen  to  their  father. 

"  At  this  time  husband  was  sometimes  alittle  crabbed, 
but  he  could  not  get  any  liquor  in  them  parts,  and  did 
not  get  dnmk.  I  was  as  nmeh  attached  to  him  as  ever, 
for  he  was  a  kind  and  good  man  to  me.  I  don't  think 
two  perxons  could  be  fonder  of  emeli  other.  At  last, 
however,  I  took  it  into  my  poor  head  that  he  was  going 
to  kill  me  I  This  painful  idea  oontinned  to  torment  my 
mind  for  two  or  three  weeks.  It  was  dreadful.  We  had 
live<l  together  so  many  year.s  and  why  should  he  want 
to  kill  poor  me? 
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'  One  Sunday.  1  was  full  of  this  idea  the  whole 


morn- 
prairie. 


was 
ing,  and  about  twoh'c  o'cluck  ran  off  on  to  the  wi 
where  I  wandered  about  during  the  whole  afternoon, 
and  did  not  think  of  rcturninji  until  near  night.  I  met 
huj«biuid  coming  after  nie,  with  one  of  the  children,  and 
we  all  returned  to  the  house  together.  I  got  the  supjier, 
and  the  family  went  to  bed  a»  usual.  I  could  not  sleep. 
It  was  a  terrible  niglifc  to  me.  About  daybreak,  I  got 
up  and  built  a  fire.  Something  appeared  to  tell  me 
there  was  dreadfu)  work  to  be  done.  I  was  very  much 
agitated  when  the  thought  came  into  my  head  that  I 
miuit  kill  hini;  but  my  mind  wiu«  so  much  excited,  I 
cannot  tell  anybody  exactly  how  1  felt.  The  same 
thought  came  into  my  head  in  the  night,  but  I  sue* 
ceeded  in  putting  it  down.  I  had  a  confused  notion 
that  I  was  bom  to  be  lost ;  it  appeared  like  a  hidden 
mystery ;  but  the  thought  that  I  was  bom  to  bo  lost 
was  uppermost.  At  the  same  time,  I  supposed  he  would 
he  saved.  I  often  thought  that  everybody  was  made 
righteous  beside  myself. 

"  I  stood  alone  by  the  fire.  All  were  sound  asleep. 
Husband  partly  wakened  when  1  first  got  out  of  bed ; 
he  merely  opened  his  eyes,  and  then  went  to  sleep  again 
immediately.  I  knew  he  was  sound  asleep,  and  I  felt 
that  i  must  kill  him  to  save  myself.  I  accordingly 
went  to  where  the  children  lay,  and  drew  out  a  broad 
axe  from  under  tlieir  bed,  that  he  had  borrowed  from  a 
neighbour.  I  went  rigiit  to  his  bed,  with  the  axe  in 
my  hand,  trembling  like  a  leaf.  Ho  was  laying  on  his 
right  side,  with  his  neck  Imre,  and  I  immediately  struck 
him  the  one  fatal  liek  across  his  neck  I  lie  kind 
o*  struggled,  and  partly  raised  himself  to  his  knees, 
and  wakened  the  children,  a  dying.  Sly  daughter  came 
ruuniug  to  me  in  a  fright,  and  took  the  axe  out  of  my 
hands,    screaming    that    1  had    murdered   father!    and 
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Sprang  to  him,  and  kissed  him  on  liis  forehead,  cmng, 
'  Oh !  he's  my  poor,  poor  father !' 

"As  qni<rk  as  they  conW  get  their  clothes  on,  the 
children  ran  off  to  the  oeiyhbours.  I  sat  down,  and 
stayed  in  the  hou»e  alone,  until  the  ncighhours  came. 
A  gentleman  drst  looked  in  at  the  door,  and  asked  me 
what  I  had  done.  I  raid  (wow'wVy)  that  1  had  not  done 
anything ;  that  I  had  to  go  to  hell,  and  that  I  would 
hare  something  to  go  there  for.  He  came  in,  and  said 
he  must  tie  me.  1  told  him  I  did  not  want  to  mn  awny, 
and  would  go  along  with  him  without  tying.  Ho  first 
took  me  to  the  next  house,  and  in  three  days  they  sent 
me  to  jail.  I  was  as  distracted  as  ever ;  and  wliat  I  had 
done  gave  me  no  relief  nor  satisfaction.  I  think  it  waa 
w  moch  as  three  months  before  I  began  to  come  to  my- 
self. I  was  not  tried  for  the  munler,  which  I  never 
attempted  to  deny,  but  sent  here  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 
I  supposed  they  would  hang  me,  and  did  not  expect  any- 
thing else  for  a  long  time.  My  mind  now  appears  to  bo 
entirety  cleiir,  and  i  want  to  go  home  to  my  children. 
I  feet  much  better,  though  ver}'  weak.  I  am  thiiukftil 
they  brought  me  here.  My  mind  is  altered  now  atioiit 
going  to  hell ;  I  have  hopes,  and  think,  when  I  die,  I 
will  go  t^  rest.  I  like  to  go  to  your  evening  worship 
very  much,  when  I  am  able  to  walk  upstairs,"  &c 

"To  our  question,  'Well.  Mrs.  S..  you  say  your  mind 
18  now  clear;  don't  you  kiiow  it  was  wrong  for  yon  to 
kill  your  husband?*  *  Yes.  doctor,  I  know  it  was  wrong.' 
'And  are  jou  sorry  that  you  did  it?* — Tliis  question 
appeared  to  touch  the  very  chord  that  ha<l  l)een  so  long 
lUneuiicd.  Her  eyes  flashed ;  the  pupils  contracted ;  and 
her  whole  frame  shook,  as  she  raised  herself  up,  and 
emphatically  replied — '  No,  doctor,  no  1  I'm  not  sorry 
for  it!  It  was  God's  will — why  should  I  be  sorry? 
He  made  me  do  it  to  show  me  His  power — and  I  was 
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williug  to  Jo  soiuethiui!;  to  go  to  hell  for !'     It  was  but 
the  Hash  of  a  inoment,  and  all  was  calm  as  before."* 

The  writtr  of  the  following  narrative  was  for  some 
period  an  inmate  of  IJetiilehem  Hospital.  After  hU 
recovery  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Hood  the  following  account  of 
his  case : — 

"  Previous  to  this  year,  1851, 1  never  for  one  moment 
suffered  from  mental  derangement,  although,  I  raustcou- 
fcss,tbat  I  coinmeneed  to  take  stroug  driuliii  with  excess.at 
a  period  so  far  back  an  the  latter  end  of  1S40  ;  until  that 
time  the  only  complaint  1  was  subject  to  was  accidental 
coiistipation,  accompanied  by  fever  and  loss  of  appetite. 

"  As  my  disease  first  made  its  appearance  in  London- 
derry, 1  shall  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  an  account 
of  ray  way  of  living  there,  from  the  time  of  my  amval  to 
the  day  when  illness,  despair,  and  want  of  pecuniary 
resources,  compelled  me  to  leave  it. 

"In  August,  1848,  on  my  return  from  Prance,  whither 
1  liad  gone  to  spend  my  vacation,  I  was,  on  the  most 
prc&siiig  rL'eommendation  of  the  Manager  of  the  Bank  at 
Lame,  who  knew  me,  appointed  French  miister  at  Foylc 
College.  Jjondonderrj'.  The  Ileverend  Mr.  Ilemlerson, 
who  was  and  still  is  the  head-master,  after  the  trial  of  a 
few  days  to  put  my  qualifications  to  the  test,  agreed  with 
me  that  I  should  receive  my  board  and  lodging  in  the 
astablishment,  in  return  for  I'VencIi  tuition  imparted  to  a 
limited  number  of  pui)il8 ;  my  lessons  were  to  be  given 
four  times  a  week,  and  to  last  two  hours  every  time. 

"  For  three  months  I  lived  in  tlie  college,  attending 
uiy  classes  there  according  to  the  agreement,  and  also 
other  young  gentlemen  and  latlies  in  town  ;  but  finding 
that  I  could  not  meet  every  one's  wishes  without  inter- 
fering with  the  meal-hours  at  college.  I  resolved  on 
taking  up  my  residence  in  the  city.  Tlie  principal,  to 
*  EatncUd  bvia  "  The  American  Jounial  of  Inunitj." 
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wliom  I  communicated  my  determination,  gave  me  liis 
fuU  approval,  and  desired  me  lo  continne  my  attendance 
in  his  estabUshment  for  the  salary  of  one  pound  per 
quarter  for  each  pupil. 

"  I  therefore  removed  on  the  Ist  of  December,  and  got 
lod^ng^s  in  a  most  respectable  family,  consisting  of  four 
sisten.  Tliey  were  elderly  ladies,  and  nearly  related  to 
a  gentleman  whose  daughters  I  attended. 

"  There  I  spent,  until  June,  the  most  liappy  months  I 
ever  enjoyed.  My  health  was  exeelleut,  I  had  as  many 
scholars  as  1  could  wish ;  the  ladies  of  the  house  were 
more  like  sisters  than  strangers  to  rae,  and  the  steadiness 
of  my  conduct  as  a  teacher  caused  the  best  families  in  and 
about  Dorry  to  honour  we  with  their  esteem.  In  » 
word,  I  saw  before  me  most  encouraging  prospects,  but 
there  was  in  mc,  steady,  sober  as  I  was,  the  seed  of  many 
sin-s  a  profound  disrespect  for  religion. 

"  Like  many  of  my  countrymen,  and  Ihough  brought 
up  by  a  most  pious  mother,  I  was  a  Christian  only  by 
name.  The  college  life  in  Paris  had  almost  rooted  out 
from  me  all  notion  of  God.  Thus,  whilst  in  the  sight  of 
men  my  conduct  was  irreproachable^  I  shamefully  forgot 
that  the  discliarge  of  our  duties  towards  our  Creator  is 
alone  calculated  to  render  our  conduct  irreproachable. 
Never  did  I  once  go  either  to  church  or  to  chapel  during 
upwards  of  two  years. 

"  I  returned  to  IrVance,  as  usual,  in  Jane,  1 640,  and 
came  buck  in  August  next,  after  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks 
with  my  family  and  friends;  but  there  too  I  was  so 
obstinate  in  my  refusinj;  any  attendance  at  uhurch,  on 
Sundays,  that  I  lefl  my  poor  mother  quite  dissatisfied  at 
what  she  called  my  dt'/ilarable  enpritforl.  Many,  many 
a  time  did  she  prophesy  to  mc  that  I  shoidd  oi|^  day 
Weep  on  my  impiety. 

"  1  was  soon  to  experience  the  realization  of  that  pre- 
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diction.  WliL-n  I  came  back,  I  found  on  my  arrival,  a 
new  servant  occupied  in  my  sittlug  room.  She  liod  be«D 
cugaged,  during  my  absence,  to  replace  tbe  elderly 
woman  who  used  to  wait  ou  rac  at  table,  and  to  do  wjiat- 
over  I  mi^ht  require.  I  was  very  much  satisfied  with 
her  attendance,  and  sincerely  rcgrc-ltcd  her  discliarge. 
On  my  asking  why  she  had  been  dismissed,  1  was 
answered  tliat  she  could  not  do  all  the  work,  aud  that  ft 
young,  active  girl  was  by  far  preferable. 

"The  new  servaut  wa^  young  indeed,  aud  poMemed 
of  soine  attractions,  which  I  was  foolish  and  imprudent 
enough  not  to  resist;  hut  for  my  attention  to  which  I 
have  siuce  been  severely  punished.  Let  it  Buihce  to  say 
tliat  I  yielded  to  temptation.  From  that  time,  I  can 
assert  it,  may  be  traeod  all  my  troubles  and  misfortunes. 
The  girl,  though  young,  was  knowing  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  I  was  in  her  power  more  than  she  was  in 
mine.  !She  openly  told  me  so  more  than  once.  In  the 
mean  time,  ehe  took  great  care  to  obtain  from  me  as 
much  money  as  she  could.  I  then  commenced  to  drink 
whisky  mixed  with  water,  first  in  small  quantity  and 
only  at  night,  alter  my  business  was  over.  The  li(Htlion» 
became  by  degrees  more-  freijuent  and  copious,  especially 
when  she  apprised  me  that  she  was  with  child,  and  con- 
sequently expt'ctfnl  that  I  should  marry  her. 

"  I  cannot  describe  to  you.  Monsieur  le  Docteur,  the 
state  into  which  that  unpleasant  news,  expected  as  it 
mi^ht  have  been,  threw  my  mind.  I  saw  that  my  ruin 
was  unavoidable,  wliatevcr  plan  I  might  adopt.  If  I  do 
not  many  her,  said  1,  she  will  make  a  scandal,  and  1 
shall  bo  obliged  to  leave  the  town.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  marry  her,  I  am  sure  to  fall  into  discredit,  and  to  lose 
most  of  my  pupils. 

"This  happened  at  the  latter  end  of  March,  1850. 
Instead  of  returning  to  better  sentiments,  and  praying  to 
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Qod  that  he  would  iospire  me  with  the  mean'*  of  averting 
the  oaUstrophe,  by  sending  the  girl  out  of  town,  with  a 
sufficient  maiotcuaDcc,  until  I  should  be  able  to  atone  for 
nay  fault  in  the  only  hontrst  way,  that  is,  in  niarn-ing 
her,  but  so  as  to  keep  our  uiarriagc  secret,  I  became  the 
more  reckless  of  the  time  to  come,  went  on  drinking 
whisky,  and  hoped  in  dance,  the  providence  of  those  who 
have  none. 

"  Oeiipite  iny  endeavours  to  drive  romonto  away,  the 
thought  of  what  I  had  done  did  not  cease  to  pursue  nae. 
My  nights  were  restless,  or  troubled  with  painful  dreams ; 
I  Could  no  longer  indulge  in  reading  or  in  walks,  u 
before :  my  apju^tite,  too,  was  lost.  The  tuitions  to 
which  I  had  fortunately  to  devote  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  day,  were  alone  able  to  afforxl  me  a  little  tmu- 
quillity,  by  temporarily  removing  the  annoying  idea  from 
my  mind. 

"  An  incident  which  I  little  anticipated  caused  the 
girl  to  be  removed  (mm  the  houoe,  and  Ie<l  me  to  hope 
that  she  would  not  object  to  leave  the  town,  where  her 
presence  was  a  permanent  danger  for  me.  She,  either  on 
purpoiie  {us  she  told  me),  or  otherwise,  got  drunk,  and 
received  her  immediate  discharge.  It  was  in  May,  two 
months  before  her  quarter  was  over.  In  the  precipita- 
tion of  her  dismissal,  I  found  only  time  to  diroet  her  to 
go  home,  and  to  wait  for  me,  on  the  next  Sunday,  at  an 
appoiutcd  place,  when  I  should  see  what  best  was  to  be 
done.  The  ladies  of  the  house  consented  to  accept,  for 
the  two  remaining  months,  of  the  scr^'ices  of  her  siftter, 
who  was  then  out  of  employment.  The  girl  bad  always 
assured  me  that  no  one  had  the  sligtiteat  suspicion  of  her 
state.  I  was,  tlierefore,  not  a  little  surprised  and 
annoyed  when  I  learned  from  the  new  comer  that  tit^  had 
not  made  her  pregnancy  a  secret  with  all  her  family. 

"  At  our  first  interview,  I  expressed  to  the  girl  my 
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diasatisfnctiou  at  her  imprudent  discloRurcK,  a»d,  as  the 
only  remedy,  my  wiUingness  to  send  her  away  to  some 
distant  platv,  until  vacation,  when  it  would  be  easy  for 
me  to  take  her  to  I'Vance,  and  to  leave  licr  with  my 
family,  whom  I  slu>uld  inform  of  what  had  taken  place, 
hut  without  saying  a  word  alwut  her  having  Itceu  my 
servant.  Had  such  a  plan  been  put  into  execution, 
every  thinif  could  still  be  repaired,  or  at  le;ist  the  impend- 
ing tlanger  was  indefinitely  removed  Tlicre  might  be 
vague  rumours  about  her  absence,  hut  nothing  more. 
]  should  have  left  oiC  drinking  whisky,  in  uooscquence 
of  my  mind  being  more  at  case,  and  attended  to  my 
daily  occupations  with  a  new  courage.  Such  is,  at 
lea«t,  what  I  then  intended  to  do.  Unfortunately,  my 
proposal  was  drily  rejected ;  she  would  not  go  away ; 
she  was  afraid  T  should  leave  her ;  she  wanted  to  live  io 
to«ii,  &c.  i  or  slie  would  make  everything  known. 

"  I  submitted  in  despair  to  her  liauglity  wishes,  and 
gave  her  money  for  lodgings.  She  hired  a  room  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  town,  and  came  to  live  there,  not 
alone,  but  with  her  mother  and  a  niece,  the  two  latt«r 
iiuddling  themselves  on  my  shoulders,  an  if  one  encum- 
brance were  not  sufficiently  heavy.  Demands  of  money 
succeeded  each  other  with  a  fearful  rapidity,  so  that  I 
found  myself  quite  unable,  for  want  of  cash,  to  take  my 
usual  trip  to  France. 

"At  tliat  period  of  the  year  (July),  the  harbour  of 
Derry  received  a  number  of  French  vessels,  which  gave 
nie  a  daily  opportunity  of  acting  as  interpreter  between 
the  merchants  and  the  captains ;  hut  at  the  same  time  I 
neglected  my  private  lessons,  a  fault  wluch  had  never 
t>ccurred  before.  Jieing  a  constant  prey  to  sinister  pre- 
sentiiuentfi  about  the  future,  I  used  to  drink  wine  and 
brandy  on  board,  witliout,  however,  being  c%-cr  sick  (this 
fact  1  cannot  account  for) ;  only,  every  morning  when  1 
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I  got  ap,  there  was  a  kind  of  tremuIonsDcss  in  my  limits. 
[1  could  scarcely  take  up  a  glass  to  my  moiitli  without 
BpilHug  a  piirt  of  its  ooot^nts ;  my  walk  was  imst^^ady, 
and  my  speech  broken,  more  dilhcult  tlian  usual,  unless 
I  got  auimatud.     Tlie  miud  seemed  to  pivserve  it^  sound- 
ness; 1  had  several  times  to  draw  up  reports,   which 
scarcely  took  more  time  than  that  of  writing  them  down. 
"  In  this  mnnner  did  I  p;uis  the  month  of  July,  Ite  it 
I  said  to  my  shame  and  deep  regret.     My  visits  to  the  girt 
f  were  also  frequent ;  it  seemed  as  if  an  evil  genius  carried 
|jne  there,  tJiough  1  well  understood  their  danger  and 
[impn-pricty.     1  think  that  by  that  time  I  had  lost  a 
great  dful  of  control  over  myself, 

"In  August,  there-opening  took  place  at  Foyle  College 
and  at  tliree  other  schools  which  I  used  to  attt^nd.     The 
HeT.  Mr.  Henderson  sent  for  me.      I  was  not  at  home. 
Fortmiately,  a  gentleman  who  also  kept  a  school,  and  who 
1       was  greatly  attached  to  me,  came  on  board  au  Ilahan 
^uhip,  where  he  found  me.     He  most  justly  said  that  he 
could  not   understand   my   way  of  living  for  (he  last 
month.     There  must  he  something  v,Tong.      Tliat  if  I 
r      did  not  re.'iume  business  immediately,  he  was  afruld  I 
^■ishould  lose  my  pupils  ia  town.     He  had  been  told  some- 
thing very  painful  to  him,  about  my   now  taking   to 
drink  ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that.     He  then  carried  me 

I  to  his  house  for  dinner.  There  he  informed  me  that  it 
was  reported  in  town  I  had  married  my  sen'ant.  This 
I  denied. 
"  My  friend's  lecture  seemed  to  sliake  off  my  torpor 
for  some  time;  I  left  off  visiting  vessels,  to  resume 
I      husineMs. 

^k      "  Notwithstanding  what  had  been  rumoured,  every  one 

^  received  me  well.      New  pupils  came  to  me,  so  that  I 

could  number  upwards  of  lilly  of  them.     But   if  tliis 

iucreaac  wa*  gratifying  to  me,  there  were  repeated  call* 
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on  my  purse  which  produced  a  very  different  effect.  I 
continued  to  drink,  and  drank  the  more,  on  thinking  of 
the  fa«t-ap])roaching  time  when  there  would  be  a  U%'iog 
proof  of  my  guilt. 

"  This  took  place  in  Xovomher ;  as  a  rif^orous  conse- 
quence, I  lost  my  situation  at  college  and  in  another 
school.  I  did  not  repine.  I  acknowk-dgc-d  witliin 
myself  tliat  I  deserved  it.  My  remaining  pnpils  were 
still  in  sulhcient  number  to  atlbrd  me  the  means  of  a 
livelihood.  In  order  to  avoid  any  further  scandal,  I 
earnestly  advised  and  prevailed  on  Uie  girl  to  leave  town. 
I  rented  for  her  a  house  in  the  country,  about  four  miles 
from  town.  Hatl  I  thought  that  marriage  would  not 
lutvc  made  things  worse,  I  would  certainly  have  married 
her,  but  out  of  all  the  persons  to  whom  I  spoke  on  tlio 
subject,  Mr.  Henderson  alone  gave  me  to  understand 
that  it  was  the  only  means  of  atonement  from  an  honest 
man.  it  i.H  true  that  when  I  asked  him  if  ray  compliance 
with  his  advice  would  entitle  mo  to  a  further  attendance 
in  his  establishment,  he  an:«wered  that  he  could  not 
employ  mo  any  longer,  on  account  of  the  many  respect- 
able families  whoso  children  were  at  college,  and  who 
would  object  to  tlie  continuance  of  my  tuition  tlicre. 

"  Matters  remained  in  this  state  until  December  28th, 
when  I  went  out  to  the  country  (as  if  led  by  ray  evil 
spirit).  Hard  drinking  there  for  several  days,  joined  to 
quarrels  arising  from  constant  deniands  of  money,  brought 
on  mo  sickness  and  such  exiiaustton,  that  1  could  not 
leave  my  lied.  From  December  2Sth  to  January  13th, 
when  I  felt  the  real  symptoms  of  the  disease,  I  did  not 
eat  oKt  ounce  of  bread  daily.  My  only  food  was  whisky, 
which  1  am  sorrj"  to  say  they  were  always  ready  to 
minister  to  me. 

"  Until  the  I2tli,  I  continued  extremely  weak,  but  felt 
so  tired  of  the  bed,  tliat  I  got  up. 
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"  Here,  Monsieur  le  Docteur,  I  vill  endeavour  to 
convey  to  you  ui  exat-t  idea  of  my  ilisen^e  in  all  it«  suc- 
cessive phases.  I  recollect  eTer\'thing  so  distinctly,  that 
I  can  speak  in  tlio  preseut  tense,  as  if  I  were  just  in  Ua 

"  My  ni^ht,  as  niauy  others  before,  lias  t>een  altogether 

eepK-ss.     Itchings,  hitherto  unknown,  are  felt  all  over 

te    body,    and   render    my    skin    sometimes    piiiiifully 

^nder,  sometimes  quit«  Wuumbed,  as  if  it  wore  dead. 

DiarrliiHi)  increases  my  sutleriugs  ;  I  am  so  dizsy,  that  I 

cannot  walk  in  the  room  without  groping  along.     It 

seems  to  me  as  if  there  were  small  flics  before  my  eyes ; 

I  heur  their  humming.    If  1  look  out  through  the  nimlow, 

all  tlie  objects  assume  confused,  hut  not  vet  fautastic 

filiapes.     The  itchings  do  not  leave  me ;  they  are  very 

troublesome,  uud  make  uie  wome.     Cannot  tast«  any 

food,  and  this  day  abstain  from  taking  wliisky.     I  retire 

^^o  bed ;  no  rest  whatever ;  the  itchings  keep  me  in  con- 

^Knual  movement.    Very  early  in  the  morning,  and  long 

^before  daybreak,  I  think  I   hear  two  or  three  peals  of 

^Thunder,  wliieh  frighten  me  very  much.     When  I  open 

Biy  eyes,  1  see  no  more  flies,  but  ignited  small  globules, 

like  cparks.     They  are  in  myriads.     1  hear  something 

like  the  ringing  of  many,  many  bells,  and  remark  that  if 

■tf  rest  my  head  on  the  pillow,  the  din  is  really  frightftil. 

^n.t  times  1  fancy  tliat  there  are  mice  or  ruts  running  to 

Haiud  fro,  with  their  usual  cries,  under  uiy  head,  msidc  tho 

pillow.     The  day  breaks  in  ;  I  want  to  get  up.     My  bed 

has  become  a  bed  of  torture  for  me.     I  try  to  walk  a 

Uttle  in  the  room,  hut  weakness  compels  me  to  sit  down. 

^^iy  food  consists  only  of  a  few  ciipt)  of  tea,  without  any 

^Pread.  for  which  1  feel  no  taste.     Several  times  in  the 

course  of  tliis  day,  L  have  dea  envies  de  vomir,  but  I  cannot. 

I  look  at  the  fire ;  the  burning  peat  bus  assumed  strange 

itastic  forms,  which  seem  to  be  animated.    As  1  cannot 
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■loop,  1  nit  up  very  late,  in  the  hope  that  I  shall,  from 
mere  c-xliauittiou,  enjoy  a  little  rest.  Now  and  then,  I 
toko  a  cup  of  tea.  I  feci  well  nowhere.  Sitting  is  often 
replaced  hy  two  or  tliriie  turns  iibout  the  room.  ^XHiat- 
ever  position  1  iiuiy  tuko,  weariuc^,  discouragement, 
Anxiety,  press  on  me.  I  iittend  to  a  conversation  whis- 
pered between  the  mother  and  the  daughter.  They 
Recm  to  talk  about  me  ami  my  aflitirs.  I  several  times 
Gucy  they  utter  the  wor*l  Fraucc,  and  my  name,  accom- 
puiiod  with  curites.  I  think  they  are  alluding  to  the 
poaaihility  of  my  returning  alone  to  my  native  countrj', 
Ijiit  tlicy  will  not  let  it  he  done;  they  will  prevent  my 
dcjKirturu.  The  old  woman  says  tliat  her  daughter  had  _ 
better  have  drowned  hcr«clf.  1  tlicu  recollect  that  she  | 
for  the  liiKt  few  days  has  been  very  moody,  because  my 
money  {I  itimgini'd)  was  drawing  to  an  end.  Yesterday, 
1  sent  the  sou  and  brother  of  the  two  women  for  some 
money  due  to  me,  but  hi-  hnn  brought  back  a  che<{ue, 
which  I  alone  can  get  cashed.  I  go  on  walking  as  if  I 
did  not  tijtten.  I  am  very  lar  from  being  at  ease,  espe- 
ciidly  when  I  recal  to  mind  that  this  is  a  lonely  house, 
ill  a  bleak,  dewrUnl  part  of  the  country,  and  that  1  should 
have  to  deal  not  only  with  the  two  women,  but  with  the 
brother,  a  stout  fellow,  who  luw  rtKiuircd  no  invitation  to 
lake  up  IiIh  abode  with  us,  and  wliu  scoiuii  ratlior  too 
much  inclined  toidlene.ss.  My  apprehensions  are,  more- 
over, roused  by  the  iiict  of  my  possessing  the  above-men- 
tioned cheque  They  might  believe  tlmt  they  too  can  get 
it  cashed  at  the  I!iink.  At  about  twelve  o'clock,  I  want 
to  take  another  cup  of  tea  with  the  two  women,  who  are 
Ktill  up,  and  sitting  near  the  lire.  They  prepare  it;  but 
I  fancy  I  see  the  mother  slip  some  black  thing,  like  to- 
Imioco,  to  her  daughter;  I  approach  the  lire;  and  again  the 
mother  tries  to  hand  another  lump  of  black  stulT,  but  slic 
drop»  it.     I  see  tlie  object  of  my  suspicions  lying  on  the 
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;  the  mother  tries  to  get  it  under  her  foot,  which 
she  stretcher  out  in  that  direction,  hut  nhe  cAunot  suc- 
ceed, and  I  suppose  slie  is  alniid  T  should  notice  her 
movementii.  The  daughter  looks  uneasy.  I  am  sitting 
between  both  of  thcra,  watching  their  motions  in  deep 
rilenoe.  At  hist,  T  avail  myself  of  the  first  opportunity 
to  pick  up  the  obnoxious  bluck  lump,  and  I  thrust  it 
into  my  overcoat  pocket.  I  am  trembling  from  fear ;  1  feel 
that  I  should  hardly  l>e  able  to  speak.  Tlio  sinister  idea 
strikes  roc  that  they  want  bo  admiuister  me  poison,  and 
the  word  vomica  nux  often  present-s  itself  to  my  mind. 
I  ^fet  up  from  my  seat,  and  resume  my  this  tinjo  very 
unsteady  walk,  until  the  old  woman  presents  me  one  of 
two  bowls  full  oftea.  I  take  it  with  a  tremulous  hand, 
and  in  a  broken  voice  say  to  the  daughter,  '  Brink  It ;  I 
wish  you  to  drink  it ;'  hut  she  would  not ;  she  does  not 
want  it.  I  then  see  my  suspicions  confirmed.  I  seir^e  the 
two  full  bowls,  and  run  with  them  out  of  the  house, 
crj-ing  out :  '  You  are  two  wretches ;  yoo  wanted  to 
poison  me.'  T  take  the  direction  of  the  nearest  house,  in 
order  to  show  the  contents  of  the  two  howls,  hut  before 
reaching  it,  1  let  them  fall,  and  pui-sue  my  way.  I 
knock  at  the  house,  entreating  that  the  door  should  he 
opened  to  me.  A  woman  (the  only  grott-n-up  person  I 
see  in  the  lioosc)  asks  me  what  I  want.  In  a  mo«t 
ajfitatcd  tone  I  say  that  I  have  been  nearly  poisoned, 
and  that  I  shall  make  an  application  to  the  magistrates 
about  that.  As  I  am  speaking,  the  brother  comes  up. 
e  has  been  awakened  by  the  two  others.  Assures  me 
lat  1  am  mistaken.  'Well,'  said  I,  'come  with  me  to 
any  place  where  we  may  find  a  light,  and  I  will  show 
yoQ  that  I  aui  not  mistaken.  I  have  in  my  pocket  an 
onquestionable  proof  of  what  your  friends  intended  to  do 
.with  mc'  '  \ou  arc  wrong,  sir,'  replies  he;  ' nohody 
ishes  you  harm  j  come  you  back  to  the  house,' 
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"  Fear  prevent*  me  from  aoceding  to  this  request.     T 
ran  off  tlmmgli  iKtggj-  grounds  in  the  direction  of  a 
pu)>IiC'bouii«,  on  Derry  road,  about  hiilf  a  mile  frorn  tlie 
place.     Prom  the  beginning  of  my  flight  I  ha%'e  lost  mj 
slipper*,  and  have  but  a  puir  of  stockings  on.     The  night 
in  ver}'  dark,  and  the  rain  U  falling  in  torrenta.     I  bare 
U>  moke  my  way  through   pools  of  water,  dikes,  rills, 
fencM,  and  hedges.     By  day  the  task  would  l>e  difficult, 
oM  there  it  but  one  very  narrow  and  uneven  path  leading  f 
to  the  road — I  do  not  keep  the  riglit  direction  for  a  long 
time;  1  hear  close  behind  me  the  voices  of  the  brothi-r 
and  sinter  ;  they  arc  engaged  in  my  pursuit.     This  idea 
increases  my  terrors,     lu  the  hope  of  escaping  from  that 
pursuit,  which  I  ii«cribe  to  bad  motives,  I  leave  the  path, 
and  continue  mr  run  at  random.     I  can  aisure  voq  that 
I  am  not  less  tluin  half  an  Iiour  wandering  about,  often 
stumbling  in  the  marshes,    often  finding  myself  back 
again  at  places  I  just  left  a  few  minutes  before.     T  onco 
keep  myself  hidden  in  a  ditch  with  water  up  to  my  knees ; 
the  voices  are  but  a  few  yards  behind  me.     Here  is  the 
roud  at  kift,  hut  I  sec  no  public-house,  and  the  darkneea 
docH  not  permit  me  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  situated  on 
my  right  or  on  my  lefL     I  take  to  the  left,  which  is  the 
wrong  direction  ;  1  pursue  my  flight :  the  thought  many 
times  striking  me  that  Gtx/  has  this  time  more  obvioualy 
than  ever  saved  me  from  an  untimely  grave.     I  pray 
along  the  road  for  the  foi^fiveness  of  my  past  errors ;  I 
promise  henceforth  to  behave  like  a  true  Christian,  &c. 
*    *    •    I  fee!  not  only  refreshetl  and  encouraged  by  my 
prayers,  bat  much  stronger  than  I  could  have  eJ:pectcd 
from  the  extreme  weakness  I  felt  on  the  preceding  days. 
Ailer  half  an  hour  at  h>ast  of  this  run  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  tlic  pot-house,  I  begun  to  think  that  I  must 
have  found  it,  if  I  had  taken  the  riglit  way.     I  there- 
fore retrace  my  steps,  with  unabated  speed,  dctemuocd 
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to  knock  at  erery  door,  and  to  speak  out  concerning  mj 
escape  from  the  lonely  house.  Strange  to  say,  out  of 
ftt  least  fire  or  six  liootics  wliore  I  i^topped,  knocking 
repeatedly  for  several  minutes,  and  crying  aloud  for 
admission,  I  receive  auswcr  but  &om  one.    A  man  comes 

Kto  the  door  without  unbolting  it,  and  nidcly  says  the 
only  words.  Cut  airay.     I  am  nowise  disheartened. 

"  On  my  airival  at  the  pot-houw,  1  recommence  rap- 
ping, and  hegging  that  they  should  be  so  kind  as  to  open 

H  the  door,  for  I  aw  in  great  need  of  a  shelter.  A  dog 
alone  answers  my  knocks  by  his  barking  trom  inside. 
The  fiict  U,  that  my  pursuers  gul  to  the  tavern  before 
me,  and  there  asking  if  anybody  hiid  called,  said  there 
waa  a  man  on  the  rojid,  who  was  out  of  his  senses,  and 
who  perhaps  wuuld  ask  fur  admission  ;  the  landlord  had 
better  not  h-t  him  in.     Such  is  the  account  given  since 

II      to  me  by  the  girl  who  went  to  the  house  along  with  her 
brother,  and  obtained  admittance  on  pretence  that  they 
wanted  candles.     The  landlord,  being  warned,  does  not 
move  from  his  bed,  and  let«  nic  stand  out  uutil  I  pi?rceive 
that  he  has  been  prepared  for  my  visit.     1  then  make 
,     up  my  mind  to  return  to  Deny,  where  I  should  inform 
Bihe  iwUce  uf  what,  in  my  fancy,  has  token  place.    Indeed, 
■I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  a  criminal  attempt  has 
been  made  ^^iusi  my  life.     Curiosity,  however,  soon 
altered  my  resolution.     AVhen   I    reach  a  place  on  the 
road  where  a  hme  branches  olT  in  the  direction  of  the 
^Blouuly  house,  an  unconquerable  desire  bids  me  go  and 
^^see  from  outside  the  wiudow  what  is  pa.ising  in  there. 
As  if  1  foresaw  bome  bad  encounter,    I   break  from  a 
hedge  a  short  stick,  wltich  is  to  be  my  weapon,  in  case  of 
danger.     I  luive  not  proceeded  many  yaixls  in  my  new 
direction,  when  I  am  stopped  by  twu  men  carrying  sticks. 
Tho  are  they  ?    The  bruthi.T,  and  a  fellow  oi"  his  acquaint- 
we  who  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  dummy  (be 
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wM  dumli).  The  former  imperiously  invites  me  to 
return  to  the  house,  where  no  barm  is  intended  against 
ino.  I  foel  HO  frightened  that,  to  show  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  any  digclosures  about  the  events  of  the  niglit, 
I  tlirow  the  black  atuS'  out  of  my  pocket,  and,  though 
reluctantly,  follow  the  two  men. 

"  Wht-n  I  como  in,  I  find  there  the  woman  to  whom  I 
first  applied.  She  appears  to  bo  on  good  terms  with  the 
others,  an<l  I  learn  that  the  dummy  is  ber  son.  Tliis 
raises  my  suspicions  about  her.  She  endeavoun<  to  make 
me  understand  that  I  am  quite  ukistakou  about  what  I  call 
poiaon,  it  was  nothing  \i\ii  soda.  How  far  this  assertion 
is  true,  I  cannot  say  ;  hut  caimut  help  thinking  that  soda 
is  not  black. 

"  'lliey  make  me  sit  down  and  change  my  clothes, 
wliich  are  dripping  wet.  Tlie  brother  goes  out  for  some 
whisky,  which,  they  say,  will  do  me  good.  On  bis 
return  IVom  the  public-house,  I  take  a  small  glass  mixed 
with  water,  taking  previously  care  that  it  should  be 
tasted  by  the  others.  Ciintrary  to  my  expectation,  I  do 
not  feel  weary  at  all.  I  look  at  my  feet  aud  hands, 
which,  to  my  great  wonder,  bear  not  one  single  mark  of 
a  scratch,  although  I  have  been  running  for  two  full 
hours,  shoeless,  treading  ou  sharp  stones,  and  often 
obliged  to  jump  o%'er  ditcties  or  to  force  my  way  through 
thick  thorn-hedges. 

"  This  I  consider  as  the  greatest  proof  that  I  was 
guided  aud  protected  by  some  supernatural  Being,  I  say 
so  to  the  people,  but  I  am  by  no  mwins  reassured  in 
miud.  I  reflect  that  I  am  in  a  siui'ul  state,  without  any 
hope  of  forgiveness,  were  I  to  appear  now  before  the 
Supreme  Judge.  My  fears  increase  in  proportion  as  the 
others  endeavour  to  prevent  my  esciipe,  I  fancy  they 
are  all  decided  to  make  away  witli  my  life.  1  entreat 
them  to  let  mc  go ;  1  confess  that  I  am  aixaid  of  them,  &c. 
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Strange  TistoDS  throw  my  mind  into  great  excite> 
me^it ;  everr  object  takes  a  hideoos  shape,  and  moves 
about.  I  look  at  the  windows ;  diabolic  tacvs  are  laugh- 
ing  at  me.  Their  hiughter  makes  me  shudder.  On 
whichever  side  I  may  tuni,  a  chilling  wind  is  hissing  by 
my  ears,  with  unearthly  shadows  passing  heforv  my  eyca. 
If  I  look  towards  the  door,  it  is  opening  noiselessly,  and 
I  imagine  I  sec  somebody  whose  terriflc  head  is  peeping 
in.  I  start  pflinfnlly  at  the  least  noise,  and  ntter  lamen- 
table cries.  This  lasts  for  hours,  while  I  am  sitting  by 
the  fire. 

"  1  am  prevailed  upon  to  retire  to  bod.  Do  not  feel 
any  better.  Vainly  do  I  shut  my  eyes,  in  the  hope  of 
avoiding  the  sight  of  everything ;  horrid  phantoms 
appear  amidst  the  darkness.  I  feel  a.s  if  T  were  pricked 
behind  with  a  shi\rp  instrument.  The  itehiugs  are 
insuppwrtahle.  I  am  a  prey  to  continual  restlessness, 
mixed  now  and  then  with  the  cries  produced  by  an  unex- 
pected noise,  such  as  the  fall  of  a  chair,  or  by  new 
H  visions. 

^1       *'  At  the  break  of  day  the  excitement  subsides  a  little, 

^^and  gives  place  to  a  fainting  fit  of  short  duration.     For 

^Bnime  time  no  new  starta  occur ;  but  the  conhised  ringing 

of  bells  continues ;  my  sight  grows   very  dim ;  I   see 

nothing  but  monsters  calculated  to  keep  up  my  fright. 

(Starts  soon  return  more  painful ;  even  one  of  them  throws 
me  down  on  my  knees,  compelling  me,  as  it  were,  to 
address  a  fervent  prayer  to  our  Lord  for  the  pardon  of 
my  past  life, 
"  From  this  day  (13th)  to  the  27th  no  amelioration  in 
my  state.  I  look  on  the  house  as  a  cursed  place,  and 
rcmo%'e  to  Derry,  again  followed,  for  my  misfortune,  by 
tliat  family,  whom  I  dread,  in  spite  of  all  ronsoiiings. 
As  if  their  number  were  not  sufhcicnt,  the  sister  had  also 
made  herself  at  home.     I  say  repeatedly  that  I  don't 
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waut  their  presence,  that  there  is  but  one  whom  I  ought 
to  provide  for  ;  they  stick  to  me  like  harpies,  and  take  no 
notice  of  my  reinonstrations.  lliey  most  likely  will  not 
go  so  long  08  there  i^  anything  to  eat. 

'*  Driven  to  desperation,  if  I  take  no  food,  I  keep  on 
drinking  whiMky,  not  so  copiously  as  before,  but  yet  a 
gnjat  deal  too  much,  I  wontlcr  liow  eagerly  they  give 
it  to  me,  and  advise  me  to  take  another  drop  wlienever 
I  complain  of  my  extreme  weakness.  On  my  arrival  in 
Derry,  new  fits  of  faintness :  I  scut  for  the  priest,  in 
order  to  receive  his  consohitions  ;  for  1  do  not  expect  to 
live  much  longer.  The  revorcn<l  gentleman  who  has 
come  to  see  me,  perceives  at  once  that  medical  assistance 
is  to  be  had  immediately.  He  therefore  leaves  me,  and 
shortly  after  returns  with  a  doctor,  to  whom  I  explain 
what  I  can  about  my  complaint.  The  women  are  up- 
braided for  having  given  me  so  much  strong  drink  in  my 
present  sititc.  The  two  gentlemen  advise  me  to  leave 
fliL'  place  and  the  company,  and  to  come  a/owf  with  them, 
Tiiey  take  me  to  a  respectable  hotel,  where  they  get  a 
comfortable  room  for  me ;  a  nurse  h  also  engaged  to  sit 
up  all  uight  in  case  of  need. 

"Despite  the  excellent  accommodation  I  have  now 
obtained.  I  cannot  enjoy  one  moment's  rest.  Besidea 
my  other  sulTeriugg,  a  new  one  came  to  complicate  the 
eymptoms  of  my  disease.  It  is  the  fancy  that  I  bear 
every  one  in  the  hotel  speaking  ill  of  me,  and  even  the 
dreiided  family  is  here  too.  They  all  prolfer  iikmiing 
threats;  they  want  to  have  my  life.  It  is  wonderful 
bow  faithfully  their  voices  are  reproduced.  I  would 
swear  that  mother,  daughters,  niece,  brother,  and  even 
the  infant  arc  below  stairs  in  the  kitchen.  I  cannot  be 
undeceived  by  the  kind  words  of  the  landlady.  I  am 
Vftn  80  foolish  as  to  believe  that  she  has  given  tbem 
admittance,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  doctor.     The 
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night-tiiirse  does  not  escape  my  distrust  either.  In 
short,  I  see  but  the  faces,  1  hear  nothing  but  the  voices 
of  those  which,  from  want  of  other  words,  I  shall  call  my 
persecutors.  Tht-y  are  here,  now  in  the  kitchen  exciting 
tlieir  liearers  against  me,  now  outside  the  door,  in  the 
street.  Cries  diBtre-stiing  for  me,  such  a»,  Stop,  a/op  tie 
mad  dog,  often  fall  on  my  ears,  and  cause  me  to  spring  out 
of  the  bed,  and  t«  Io"k  out  either  on  the  stairn  or  in  the 
street.  Such  lias  been  my  daily  state  during  the  time 
that  I  stopped  at  the  hotel.  Meanwhile  I  received  fre- 
quent visits  from  the  priest  and  the  doctor  ;  my  conrcr- 
sation  with  them  was  always  sound,  so  far  as  the  girl's 
family  was  not  alluded  to  ;  for  in  the  latter  case  I  could 
not  beheve  that  I  was  the  sport  of  a  delirious  imagina- 
tion. Laudanum  was  several  times  a<lministt>red  to  me 
in  large  doses,  but  to  no  purpose ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  did  me  more  harm  than  good,  for  I 
then  used  to  see  everything  more  confusedly,  and  as  if 
dancing  before  me.  Unnecessary  to  say  that  appetit* 
did  Dot  return;  I  had  only  some  refreshing  drinks  pre> 
scrPx-d  by  the  medical  gentleman. 

"  Iteasons  of  economy,  and  the  advice  of  the  doctor, 
indnce  me  to  go  to  the  infirmary.  I  jun  conducted  there 
by  the  doctor  himself,  and  1  obtain  a  bed  in  a  small  quiet 
ward,  generally  used  as  a  room  for  surgical  operations. 
There  are  two  other  patients  opposite  myself,  and  the 
cook  sleeps  in  a  fourth  bed  on  my  left.  Altliough  rest* 
less,  and  imable  to  sleep,  I  have  no  starts,  and  make  no 
noise  whatever  for  many  hours.  It  is  two  o'clock,  a.m., 
I  am  wide  awake.  I  look  towards  the  bed  on  my  left, 
and  1  have  this  painful  vision. 

"I  ara  (iu  imagination)  in  the  lonely  house.  Sleep  has 
overcome  me.  The  mother  lies  in  the  other  bed,  on 
which  my  eyes  arc  fixed,  with  the  little  niece,  who  says : 
'  Grannie,  where  is  Mr.  D.  ?' 
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"  Grandniolhfir.  '  He  u  away ;  let  me  alone.' 

"  Child,  'arannie,  where  i*  Mr.  I>.?' 

"  OrandMothr.  '  Hold  your  tongue,  he  U  killed,  kiDed 
dpad.' 

"Tliii  lanta  for  itevcr»l  minutes,  Wing  w>pciited  many 
lioir*.  All  of  a  Hudden  I  hear  the  mother  ask  the  girl 
lying  l>o»idc  me  :  '  Doe»  lie  nleep  ?' 

"  Girl.  '  Yw.' 

"  MotAer.  '  Well,  make  lia»te  off  then,  liavc  done  with 
him.      It  in  two  o'clock ;  we  shall  have  time  to  run 


away. 
"  Oiri. 


Ah !  here  it 


I  e;uinot  fmdtliat  curucd  knife. 
{■,  I  have  got  it ' 

"Then  I  twl  twice  something  like  a  pointed  knife 
penetrating  into  my  hack.  I  utter  a  feeble  cry,  then  all 
i«  silent,  llie  mother  again  says :  '  "Well,  have  you 
done?' 

"Girl.  'Ves;  he  has  enough.     Let  us  get  off/ 

"And  it  fltHmis  as  if  the  mother  were  leaving  her  bed, 
and  Ihc  girl  Mlipping  cautiouuly  from  mine.  At  the  Hume 
time  I  hear  from  outside  the  voices  of  the  sister  and 
brother,  who  say  ;  '  Quick,  or  we  Hhall  be  caught ' 

"  They  ull  escape,  and  immediately  after  two  doctors 
eotne  to  examine  my  body,  which  I  fancy  is  lying 
inanimate  in  an  iwljoining  room.  One  of  them  says  in 
French  ; — '  //  eat  morf,  U  est  lien  mort.'  The  other  also, 
in  I'reneh  : — '  Le  pouU  bat-il  encore  ?  Vo^nt.  Oui. 
^lor$  a  u'ent  pat  mort.    Non,  non,  il  n'rsl  pas  morl.' 

"  They  carry  mc  away,  and  iiuother  scene  offers  itself 
to  my  eyes. 

"  Tlie  mother  and  my  ex-servant  are  gone ;  they  are 
superseded  on  the  tragic  theatre  by  the  sister  and  brother ; 
UiG  latter  leading  the  little  girl  by  the  arm,  and  the 
former  holding  the  Infant,  She  is  looking  for  the  knife 
used  against  me.     Slie  finds  it  on  the  edge  of  a  small  well 
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opposite  the  door.  It  was  to  be  thrown  into  the  water, 
bat  in  the  precipitation  of  her  flight,  mj  semuit  has 
miiised  hi^r  aim.  X  see  (for  yon  have  not  foi^^tten. 
Monsieur  le  Docteur,  that  my  eyws  are  wide  opon)  the 
sister  stab  tlip  poor  infant,  and.  to  stifle  his  cries,  slie, 
with  a  curse,  tears  his  ton^e  ont  and  throws  him  into 
the  Well.      The  little  girl  is  also  got  rid  of,  because  she 

I  cries  tliat  thoy  bavo  killeil  Mr.  D.  and  her  cousin.  1  am 
so  well  auiikenetl  that  I  relate  to  tlio  uiglit<nurse  parti- 
colars  atU-r  particulars,  as  they  arc  taking  pbicc.  My 
^tfOse  of  bearing  m^quires.  on  thiii  night,  such  a  degree 
of  quickness,  that  I  hear  every  quarter  of  au  hour  strik- 
ing by  the  towTi-clock,  and  e%'eiy  time  1  say,  '  It  is  half- 
past  two,  it  \»  a  quarter  to  three,'  &c  ....  For  me 
tlicsti  are  very  audible  uouuds.  which  arc  hardly  per- 
ceptible by  others. 

"  A  few  minutes  after,  when  I  think  they  Imvc  all 
'  escaped,  here  comes  the  dummy's  mother  to  fetch  water  ; 
^B  ahe  discovers  the  infant's  budy,  and  cries  out.  Murder/ 
1^  The  sister  makes  her  appearance  again.  Tlie  woman 
accuses  her  of  murder;  a  struggle  ensues,  the  result  of 
'  which  is  tliat  the  woman  ls  strangled, 
^ft  "Then  I  hear  a  coufiued  uoisu  produced  by  voices, 
^^  and  the  sound  of  he-.ivy  steps.  It  is  the  police.  They 
have  arrested  the  murderers,  and  bring  them  back.  I 
see  everj'  one  of  them.  There  is  the  mother,  there  are 
the  three  uthcrs,  handcuflfed,  and  closely  watched  by  the 
officers,  who  are  armed  with  carbiuos,  and  have  received 
the  onler  of  firing,  should  the  prisoners  attempt  to  escape. 
Now,  too,  the  body  of  the  woman  is  discovered,  and  I 
hear  several  voices  say  :  'This  is  really  a  cursed  place; 
the  house  of  murder.' 

"Again  the  scene  changes.  I  feel  some  one  in  my 
bed,  who  speaks  to  me.  Uo  says  that  he  is  my  good 
genias ;  he  has  come  to  prote<ct  me  firora  the  wicked  j 
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but  I  must  be  tnily  repentant.  I  therefore  pray  for  a 
long  time  in  a  low  voice,  until  I  fall  asleep  from  cxhauii- 
tion.  My  slumber  is  very  short  and  a^tated.  I  awaJto 
before  daybreak.  Now  tlie  sceuc  of  t!ie  night  is  con- 
tiaaed.     I  hear  criers  in  the  street  announce  that  the 

family  ,   convicted  of  murdc-r  on   the  persons 

of ^  have  been  sentenced  to  death,  and  are  to  be 

L-xecuted  on  the  same  day.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am 
under  a  strange  sky.  The  fc^  is  very  thick.  I  hear 
nothing  but  the  cries  of  siuiKter  animals,  sue})  as  wolves, 
dogs,  and  the  shrieks  of  geese,  the  croaking  of  frogs, 
mixed  with  the  monotonous  voice  of  the  criers.  I  again 
fall  into  unconsciousness  until  it  is  light.  I  have  been 
very  restless,  but  not  so  noisy  as  to  prevent  the  other 
patients  from  sleeping.  The  nurse  alone  knows  what 
ray  imagination  has  seen. 

"  On  awaking,  my  eyes  wander  from  one  object  to  an- 
other, and  remain  fixed  on  many  pieces  of  wood,  used  by 
the  doctors  in  their  surgical  operations,  and  which  lie 
topsy-turvy  on  a  press  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  I  first 
shrink  from  the  sight,  for  now  the  top  of  the  press  is 
oceupifdby  living  beings:  here  are  the  mother  and  my 
servant  again ;  then,  on  their  rear,  the  sister  and  the 
brother.  But  in  what  state  ?  My  good  genius  tells  me 
that  such  is  the  visitation  of  God  on  great  criminals. 
'llie  mother  has  a  cadaverous  face ;  her  eye.')  are  sightless 
and  wliite  ;  her  hmr  lias  assumed  the  colour  of  fiax  ;  the 
rest  of  her  body  is  concealed  from  nie.  The  daughter 
is  closer  to  me ;  she  is  dressed  as  for  a/ete,  but  her  head 
is  nearly  bald  ;  the  hair  has  fallen  oft  in  the  space  of  a 
few  hours.  There  is  a  large  stain  of  blood  impressed  on 
her  brow,  and  a  candle  (like  a  sepulchral  lamp)  is  burning 
beside  her.  They  both  stare  at  oic  now  and  then,  like 
pcoi)le  who  look  but  do  not  see.  The  two  others,  sitting 
exactly  behind,  present  a  disgusting  a«|)ect.    The  sister 
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ig  as  pale  as  a  corpse ;  lier  hair,  too,  is  white,  and  very 
tliiu  on  the  forelieud;  the  lips  emit  a  kind  of  sanguino- 
leut  foam  ;  the  head  performs  the  oscitlntiuns  of  a  pen* 
dulum ;  slie  is  au  idiot.  The  brother's  appearance  is 
that  of  a  hideous  cripple  ;  the  head  has  decreased  nearly 
to  nothing,  and  wonld  scarcely  be  visible,  were  it  not 
for  two  gtcea  cyc«,  obstiuatoly  fixed  on  me,  but  without 
any  significance.  He  reminds  me  of  what  I  have  read 
about  crelinism.  I  forgot  to  nay  that  there  i«  a  lillh 
actor  in  this  tragic  tableau — the  young  girl,  with  curling 
hair,  neatly  clothed,  leaning  sometimes  on  her  grand- 
mother, sometimes  on  heraunt,  and  repeating  at  inter\'als: 
*  Grannie,  or  Auntie,  where  is  Mr.  I).  ?'  to  which  quostion 
the  only  answer  given  is  :  '  Hold  your  tongne  ;  he  is 
away,  ho  is  dead,  killed  dead.' 

'■  Uliis  spectacle  keeps  my  mind  in  excitement  for  the 
whole  day.  Visitor*  come  in  and  look  with  wonder  on 
those  strange  beings,  from  whom  my  eyes  cannot  be 
removed.  Those  visitors  say — '  It  is  strange — very 
strange  indeed  !'  In  order  to  escape  from  the  triglitlul 
sight,  I  once  run  out  of  the  room.  The  doctor,  who 
happens  to  be  in  the  next  ward,  brings  me  back,  but  can- 
not persuade  me  that  I  am  mistaken.  At  another  time, 
I  fancy  that  an  iron  bar,  placed  to  support  a  curtain 
abov*.-  ray  feet,  pours  on  me  something  whitish,  like  melt«d 
lead,  which  burns  all  my  body,  'ilie  same  imaginary 
tube  is  sometimes  turned  against  the  family,  and  seema 
to  produce  on  them  the  same  effect  as  on  myself.  Again, 
I  think  I  heiu*  the  voice  of  a  gentleman,  the  head  man  of 
the  committee,  who  visited  the  wards  a  few  hours  ago. 
is  upbraiding  the  doctor,  in  most  unbecoming  terms, 
for  having  given  me  admittance,  while  there  are  so  many 
poor  Irish  dying  out  for  want  of  medical  cures  and  ot 
bread.  A  quarrel  and  a  fight  ensue,  the  result  of  wliich 
ta,  that  the  doctor  is  shot  dead.     I  hear  the  report  of  the 
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pi»tol,  and  the  cries  of  many  persons  calling  for  tli« 
police,  who,  after  much  delay,  arrive  and  capture  the 
murderer.  Ucfore  the  arrival  of  tlie  police,  I  once 
ima^ne  that  lie  is  ascending  the  stairs  to  kill  me;  I 
jump  from  my  bed,  and  conceal  myself  under  another. 
I  am  dragged  from  under  it  by  a  day  nurse ;  then  1  run 
off  ajjain,  at  the  risk  of  killing;  myself  in  rolling  down 
the  stairs.  I  am  caught  at  the  bottom.  They  carry  me 
up  again  to  the  room,  not  without  an  obstinate  ntru^ld 
on  my  part ;  for  I  am  afraid  of  new  visions.  The  strait 
waistcoat  is  resorted  to.  They  fasten  me  so  tight  that  I 
can  no  longer  move :  my  breathing  is  even  greatly  im- 
peded by  a  leather  strap  pressing  on  my  chest.  Kight 
has  come;  I  begin  to  utter  cries  of  diistress,  because  I 
see  the  unavoidable  figurea  from  the  press  quit  their  im- 
mobility, and  join  in  infernal  fits  of  laughter. 

"  Exhaustion  again  delivers  me  from  consciousness.  I 
am  aroused  from  my  torpor  by  the  endeavours  of  the 
attendants  to  make  mc  swallow  some  medicine.  The 
idea  immediately  strikes  mo  tliat  the  potion  forced  into 
my  mouth  is  poison,  and  I  spit  it  out.  No  more  rest 
during  the  night.  My  eyes  emit  sparks  of  fire  which 
fill  tbc  room.  My  persecutors  are  still  there  ;  nolou^r 
on  the  presK,  however,  except  the  brother,  who  ha6 
resumed  his  natural  form,  and  supms  ready  to  s]>ri«g  on 
me.  Tlicy  are  lying  iu  the  other  beds ;  there  seems  to  me 
as  if  an  electric  thread  were  carrying  to  them  my  inmost 
thoughtri,  which  they  repeat  aloud.  On  the  otlier  hand,  I 
can  get,  through  the  siime  imaginary  thread,  a  knowledge 
uf  their  designs  aguiust  me. 

"  ^^y  good  genius  has  not  left  me ;  he  bids  me  look 
for  strength  in  a  sincere  prayer,  and  pours  on  my 
enemies  the  same  white  tluid  a]rca<ly  mentioned.  It  is 
directed  from  my  side  to  the  places  tliey  occupy,  and 
instantly  reduces  tliem  to  silence.     From  time  to  time. 
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Iso,  when  I  pray  without  fervour,  or  when  I  entertain 
[ftny  douht  about  my  good  gcuius'  power,  the  shower  is 
turned  againiit  me,  from  the   iron  bar,  and  especially 
directed  to  my  head.      This  has  the  effect  of  fire ;  it 
burns  my  body  all  over  so  sorely  that  I  cannot  help 
Crj-ing. 
H      "The  beat  is  oppressive;  the  room  is  full  of  a  reddish 
^■wnobe,  at  intervals  cha»od  out,  tlirough  the  door,  by  a 
^nMMt  of  wind.     1  t^>ll  the  nurse  that,  although  the  door 
is  opened,  I  am  afraid  we  will  Boon  be  blon'n  up,  if  she 
loes  not  put  out  the  gas;  she  answers  that  there  is  no 
sion  for  it,  as  we  are  in  no  danger,  and  I  had  better 
leep,  as  if  sleep  were  to  come  at  my  command.     In  my 
lessness,  T  fancy  that  there  is  the  bead  of  a  wolf,  with 
glaring  eyes,  on  tlie  bitlster ;  I  pray  for  a  long  time ;  the 
head  disappears.      I  am  a  little  refreshed,  but    cannot 
sleep.     My  mind  soon  turns  to  other  fantastic  thoughts. 
I  am  no  longer  an  inmate  of  the  iuflnitary.     I  am  kept 
a  prisoner  by  my  persecutors  in  a  smaU  house,  where 
tliey  endeavour  to  smother  me  by  shutting  the  door,  and 
lighting  a  fire  of  straw  in  the  middle  of  the  room.     The 
mother  and  sister  are  more  implaeable  than  the  others, 
and  appear  to  enjoy  my  torments.     Whilst  I  am  a  prey 
^^to  great  sufferings,  and  scarcely  able  to  breatlie,  I  hear 
from  the  struft  a  voice,  which  I  inmiediately  know  to  he 
the  voice  of  my  brotber-in-law.     I   wonder  that  he  has 
L     come  from  Paris  to  Ireland.      He  answers  that  he  has 
^Kcome  with  my  sister  for  the  purpose  of  settling  as  a  French 
"teacher.     I  turn  then  his  attention  to  my  present  misera- 
ble state.     I   implore  his  assistance ;  I  entreat  him,  in 
the  name  of  my  suiter  and  of  our  former  friendship,  to 
deliver  me  ;  but  he  kughs  at  my  supplications,  and  even 
joins  with  my  j>ersecutors,  whom  ho  also  excites  to  show 
no  mercy  and  to  take  no  heed  of  my  cries,  as  tliere  is 
nobody  at  hand  to  hear.     1  hear  him  walking  up  and 


down  the  street ;  he  u  with  my  sister ;  they  both  gay, 
repeut«dly — '  //  e»(  perdtt,  il  n'e*/  pat  perdu.  Ek  bien  / 
Ovi,  U  ett  perdu.     Tantpi*  pour  lui,' 

"  At  cUyhrcak  the  vinioim  Jisuppear  for  a  little  time. 
My  lipM  arc  j>arc)ic(l  frum  crying;  my  feet  are  now  oold. 
I  <y»(i|>lain  to  the  niiriic.  They  give  me  a  driak  of  milk, 
and  pbir«  a  jar  of  hot  water  at  my  feet.  I  remam  thus 
c|iii<-t,  and  w  if  prostrated,  until  the  doctor  comes  in  oa 
Mh  round.  lie  inquires  of  my  state ;  feels  my  poise; 
mIu  if  1  conld  fllecp  lattt  night.  He  is  t<dd  that  X  was 
noiiy,  njMtaking  almut  dniigcm,  praying  aloud,  &c.,  and 
thiit  \  would  take  no  laudiuium.  He  kindly  remon- 
■tniteN  with  nio.  Haying  tliat  everything  iit  prescribed  for 
my  gOftd.  {That  medictd ^enihintm  tta»  tcelt  knovn  to  me, 
and  ke  aim  knew  me  very  well,  as  I  uted  to  yi'ue  /mkwm  m 
Frfach  h  Aiii  /am/y.)  Unfortunately,  the  rahordinates 
have  a  rfingh  way  of  discharging  their  duty.  They,  in 
my  helpIctmnCKH,  ill-treat  me,  tlireatcn  me  now  with  a 
itick,  now  with  the  red-hot  poker,  which  they  approach 
tit  my  mouth.  In  these  ill-treatnicnts  and  menaces  my 
dvliriduji  imagination  sees  nothing  but  a  continuation  of 
tbo  tortures  inflicted  on  me  by  my  enemies.  1  look 
up(ni  the  night-nun^>,  the  day-nurse,  and  especially  on 
the  injlrmier,  an  pwiple  under  the  power  of  Satan,  whom 
my  prayers  alone  can  drive  away.  Tlieir  drugs,  too,  I 
consider  as  1)eing  made  by  an  evil  h»nd,  and  only  calcu* 
lated  to  Hiil  my  sou).  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
accept  of  nothing,  except  water  or  milk. 

"  In  th«  course  of  the  day,  I  come  to  think  that  my 
mother  is  dead,  and  that  my  eldest  sinter  has  arrived, 
and  wants  to  see  me.  She  stops  with  my  brother-in-law 
and  my  other  sister ;  but  she  cannot  obtain  any  infor- 
mation alxtut  the  place  where  I  am  kept.  My  perse- 
cutors re-appcar ;  1  find  myself  in  another  house,  quite 
unknown  to  mo.     Besides  tlie  family,  there  are  strange 
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,  equally  hortile.  They  want  me  to  sig:n  a  promise 
of  fbrtr  pounds,  in  return  for  my  release.  I  oousent  to 
their  request,  but  when  the  signrttnre  is  given,  thoy  wont 
let  mc  go ;  they  now  say  that  they  miist  have  their  re- 
venge. I  am  stretched  on  a  mattress,  tightly  fastened 
with  ropes  and  leather  straps.  I  can  hardly  move  my 
head.  Presoutly  my  legs  are  stripped,  and  the  toes  of 
my  leet  covered  over  with  a  thick  layer  of  fat  meat. 
"What  do  they  intend  to  do  ?  From  tlieir  conversation 
I  at  last  learn  that  my  toes  are  to  be  devoured,  along 
with  the  meat,  by  a  huge  dog  of  theirs,  whom  tlicy  have 
taken  care  to  keep  in  good  appetite  for  the  orc(j*ioM,  The 
dog  canuot  he  got  for  some  time,  during  which  1  am  a 
prey  to  frightful  apprehensions.  He  is  brought  in  by 
two  men,  and  rushes,  from  the  first,  upon  my  feet,  which 
he  dreadftilly  mutilates.  I  hear  the  cracking  of  the 
bones  uutlcr  his  teeth;  I  agitiii  cry  and  weep  pitifully. 
."There  are  many  people — men  and  women — around  me. 
Tliey  all  seem  to  enjoy  the  spectacle,  and  take  no  notice 
whatever  of  my  cries  and  tears.  I  have  lost  all  remem- 
brance of  what  fultowed ;  1  supjiose  tliat  I  fainttxl.  Tlie  fit, 
however,  was  short ;  for  at  night  I  hare  the  follon-ing 
dream.  (Let  it  be  understood  that  all  my  dreams  are 
nothing  but  visions;  for  thoy  take  place  when  I  am 
wide  awake,  and  when  my  eyes  are  open ;  my  properly 
styled  dreams  have  left  no  nwollcctions  in  n»y  mind.) 

"  I  am  dead.  Like  Seneca,  I  have  been  bled  to  death 
by  my  persecutors,  who  each  had  a  cupful  of  my  blood. 
I  well  remember  that  I  have  sulfcred  doatli  with  resig. 
nation,  and  praying  to  God  that  he  would  forgive  me 
my  manifold  sins.  My  voice  has  be«'n  heard ;  but  I  am 
not  jret  worthy  of  being  numbered  among  the  £tiu. 
My  good  and  bad  actitm.'^  during  my  lifetime  are  care- 
fully weighed  by  out  Supreme  Judge  ;  the  latter  arc  too 
numerous,  but  my  repentance  at  the  hour  of  death  is 
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taken  into  consideration.  According  to  my  belief,  as  a 
Roman  Catholic,  I  ain  doomed  to  pass  a  certain  lapse  of 
time  in  pnrgatflry.  My  murderers  bave  already  been 
overtaken  and  struck  by  the  justice  of"  men.  They  did 
not  repent ;  they  are  damned  for  eternity. 

"  In  atonement  for  my  sins  on  earth,  and  before  I  may 
obtain  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  I  must  be  pot  to  the  test, 
and  tempted  hy  the  infernal  Powers  for  several  hours 
every  night.  I  am,  therefore,  carried  into  the  dominions 
of  Satan,  who  endeavours,  by  a  display  of  magic  opera- 
tions, to  show  me  that  his  puissance  is  too  great  to  be 
resisted  successfully,  and  that  sooner  or  later  1  t<ball  give 
way.  He  also  tries  io  persuade  me  that  he  can  make 
me  more  happy  than  I  am  in  purgabtry.  He  poiats 
to  ft  number  of  his  subjects,  among  whom  I  recognise  my 
persecutors,  who  seem  to  enjoy  their  present  position. 

"  For  the  first  time,  I  feel  an  uiWnciblc  courage  with- 
in myself.  I  firmly  answer  that  I  despise  him,  his 
threats,  and  bis  promises,  and  that,  with  my  God's  asjda- 
tance,  I  fear  nothing,  and  may  defy  all  the  monsters  in 
his  dark  kingdom.  The  ruoni  then  uisamucs  a  more 
gloomy  a]>pearance ;  it  is  vaulted  like  a  cellar ;  a  sul- 
phuric smoke  comes  out  of  the  fire-place,  so  thick  as  to 
conceal  many  objects  from  my  sight,  and  to  stifle  me. 
The  wails  are  covered  over  with  grimacing,  horrid 
monsters,  at  all  of  whicli  I  now  laugh  fearlessly,  saj-ing 
that  this  is  nothing  compared  with  what  1  saw  many  a 
time  when  I  attended  theatres.  Now  and  then,  if  I 
perceive  that  the  attacks  made  against  me  are  too  power- 
ful, 1  am,  as  it  were,  inspir(>d  to  have  recourse  to  prayer. 
I  therefore  repeat  uninterruptedly,  aloud,  and  in  any 
language  t  know,  our  Lord's  l*rayor,  which  I  bad  nearly 
forgotten,  together  with  Glory  lie,  Sfc;  or  1  sign  myself. 
I  remark  that  no  one  of  the  devil's  attendants,  or  even 
himself,  dare  to  touch  me  while  I  am  praying.     On  the 
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contrary,  they  seem  to  suffer  a  great  deal  inwardly,  and 
stink  away,  in  uttering  curses ;  but  they  return  to  ttie 
cliarge  as  soon  as  I  leave  off  praying.  After  a  long,  a 
verj-  long  struggle,  I  grow  weaker  and  weaker ;  I  can 
hanlly  speak  for  want  of  a  drop  of  water,  which  I  would 
not,  however,  accept  from  unholy  hands.  I  am 
smothered ;  perspiration  flows  down  my  cheeks ;  my 
strength  is  exhausted ;  the  evil  spirits  profit  by  my 
prostration  ;  t  feel  cniwling  about  me,  and  on  me,  repul- 
sive reptiles  or  animals,  sucU  as  wrpeuts,  toads,  frogs, 
rats,  mice.  Sec.  There  are  myriads  of  them.  Their  size 
is  so  largo  that  I  must  sec  thorn  through  a  microsoopic 
glass.  Here  my  good  angel  comes  to  my  deliverance. 
I  U11  carried  back  to  purgatory.     Now  I  fall  asleep.     . 

"  I  have  slept  until  eight  o'clock — three  or  four  hours, 
I  should  think.  My  head  is  clearer ;  I  am  not  so  rest- 
less ;  the  noise  in  my  ears  i.f  lighter.  Tlie  two  other 
patients  tell  me  tliat  I  had  a  very  bad  night.  My  eyes 
were  rolling  in  their  wKkets,  like  those  of  a  luadmau. 
I  was  very  noisy.  I  seemed  to  fight  for  a  long  time.  I 
spoke  sometimes  in  Latin,  sometimes  in  Knglish,  hut 
mostly  in  an  unknown  laiiguiigc.  The  night-nui  se 
itod  to  make  me  drink,  but  I  could  not,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  the  cuuk  (man).-  It  was  fortunate  that 
I  oould  not  stir. 

"  Ttie  doctor  comes  in,  and  finds  tliat  my  pulse  is  less 
agitated.  Notwith-standing  tlie  nurse's  report  about  my 
excitement  of  last  night,  he  orders  that  I  should  bo  free  in 
my  movements.  The  strait  waistcoat  and  other  conr- 
rotes  arc  taken  off.  No  visions  until  night,  when  I 
fancy  that  Satan  him.'ielf  is  lying  by  my  side.  I  also 
imagine  tlmt  my  persecutors  have  resumed  their  places 
iu  tlte  other  beds.  They  say  that  it  is  a  shame.  I  am 
sleeping  with  the  de\nl.  They  see  bi.s  long  flat  feet 
Jiauging  out  of  the  bed,  and  from  which  I  try  iu  vain  to 
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disentaiigie  mine.  In  my  opinion,  Satan  has  taken  the 
shape  of  a  wolf.  Hin  head  is  romarkablu  by  two  short 
horns.  The  whole  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  feet,  whicli  are  as  cold  as  ice,  ii;  covemi  with 
Ion;;  yellow  hairs,  emitting  a  mottt  nau^eoos  smell.  He 
again  speaks  to  ine  in  a  threatening  mimner.  I  do  not 
!i8ten  to  him.  My  only  answer  is.  that  I  no  longer  fear 
his  power,  because  God  is  my  protector.  Then  I  com- 
mence to  pray,  sometimes  in  a  low  voice,  sometimes 
alond,  but  always  comiK)&t>dly,  a^  if  I  felt  quite  safe.  I 
still  bear  the  once  dreaded  voices ;  bat  reason  seems  to 
have  returned — she  tells  me  not  to  trust  sounds. 

"  This  was.  Monsieur  le  Docteur,  the  third  night  I  had 
visions  since  oiy  adnuHsion  into  the  iulirmury ;  it  was 
also  the  last  one.  From  that  time  the  visions  completely 
vanished.  It  i«  true  that  I  was  still  very  far  from  being 
restored  to  health.  My  siybt  was  greatly  imi>aired  for 
some  more  days.  My  appetite  did  not  return  alt  at  onoe, 
bat  by  degrees,  and  jwcompanicd  by  a  good  sound  sleep. 
I  here  must  acknowledge  that  nothing  was  spared  by  the 
medical  gentlemen  which  was  likely  to  accelerate  my 
ct)mpleteyiK(fm<J«.  Tliey  told  me  I  had  been  very  ill; 
and  indeed  I  think  they  entertained  very  Httle  hope  of 
my  recovcrj'.  I  left  the  infirmary,  when  I  asked  for  my 
dismissal,  towards  the  20th  of  February. 

"  On  my  return  to  town.  I  felt  much  more  inclined  to 
live  as  a  Christian.  I  could  not  help  believing  that  all 
the  events,  either  real  or  imaginary,  had  taken  place 
through  God's  will  for  my  cou^'crsion.  My  first  care 
was  to  consult  the  priest,  and  to  take  his  advice  aboot 
marrying  the  girl,  notwithstanding  my  gloomy  recollec- 
tions concerning  herself  and  her  family.  The  reverend 
gentleman  owned  that  the  connexion  was  altogether  un- 
suitable, that  it  was  a  great  pity,  &c.  But  I  had  a  great 
sin  to  expiate.    Marriage  had  become  a  necessity. 
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"  "We  were  tlierefore  married,  although  I  !ia<l  furgotten 
nutliing.  I  first  wanted  to  quiet  my  conticience,  and 
was  very  much  like  a  m«n  who  clings  to  any  pl;iiik  of 
safety,  however  rotten,  to  avoid  drowning.  In  conse- 
quence of  my  new  connexion,  now  openly  known,  I 
lowered  my  usual  charge,  thuH  Imping  that  many  pupil* 
would  avail  themselves  of  it  to  learn  French.  My  busi- 
ness was  resumed  without  any  \om  of  time.  I  abstained 
from  any  stroug  drink,  and  should  hare  most  likely  been 
enabled  to  maintain  my  little  family,  had  not  my  wife 
been  badly  advised  by  her  friends,  who  did  not  dare  to 
come  to  my  house,  but  whom  she  vi(!ited. 

"For  reasons  I  cannot  explain  to  myself,  they,  with- 
out any  meauH  of  a  livelihood,  h:id  taken  up  lodgings  in 
Deny.  I  found  her  several  times,  when  she  returned 
from'those  viitits,  in  a  state  bordering  on  intoxication. 
1  then  saw  that  the  fruit  of  my  labours  was  again 
going  the  wrong  way.  I  got  discouraged — disgusted 
with  life.  I  drauk  again,  lost  my  iq)petite,  expe* 
rienced  new  fit«  of  faintne«8  (no  visions),  accompanied 
by  diarrha-a,  and  fmally  by  want  of  sleep.  My  little 
money  being  gone,  the  pawn^office  was  resorted  to;  my 
watch  and  clothes  were  engaged,  piece  ailer  piece,  until 
there  was  nothing  left.  Then  I  saw  that  my  only 
resource  was  to  risk  my  rot  urn  to  France,  al1«r  gathering 
np  two  or  three  pounds  remaining  due  to  me  for  tuition. 
My  books,  together  with  some  fomiture.  were  Icfl  to  my 
wife,  who,  it  was  agreed,  would  try  to  hve  with  her 
family  until  1  should  lie  able  to  get  a  sitimtion,  after  my 
recovery,  either  in  France  or  in  England.  She  did  not 
look  much  annoyed  at  my  departure ;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  my  intention  to  dischai^'c  my  duty  as  a  husband 
.  as  soon  as  Providence  is  pleased  to  give  me  the  means. 
I  would  now  Work  for  her  and  the  child  much  more  than 
for  myself.     May  this  also  be  a  lesson  to  her  I 
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"  Having  dcecril>ed  what  I  call  the  first  pcrioti 
of  my  di»easo,  I  will  now  fpvc  an  account  of  the  second. 
When  1  left  IVrry,  I  had  kept  my  rtxim  for  two  or 
tliree  weeks,  being  unable  to  go  on  with  my  lessons, 
though  the  soundness  of  my  mind  was  not  onoc  im- 
paired affuiii  there,  but  from  mere  exhaustion.  I  resume 
my  diary  : — - 

"  Lefl  Ireland  on  the  20th  of  June,  with  some  cakes  and 
a  little  bottle  of  whisky.  For  8a\'iiig  expenses,  took  the 
steerage :  could  not  eat ;  drank  tlic  whisky ;  no  sleep 
during  the  ]>a,s«age ;  very  feverish  ;  suflering  much  from 
diarrha-a.  Arrived  at  Livorjiool,  27th  ;  no  foo<l,  hut  one 
or  two  pint*  of  porter.  I  feel  very,  very  weak.  For 
fear  of  being  tukeu  sick  on  my  journey,  and  placed  in  the 
impossibility  of  proceeding,  I  take  the  mail-train,  in  order  ■ 
to  get  home  sooner ;  there  I  have  to  pay  4*.  Gc/.  -more  " 
than  T  expecte<l.  Tn  the  carriage  I  endure  great  suffer- 
ings from  vomitings.  My  stuniach  being  empty,  I  ei* 
pectorate  nothing  but  bile.  I  can  hardly  sit  up.  No 
more  sleep  than  on  the  preceding  night.  On  the  28th, 
arrived  in  London,  with  about  1 0«.  in  my  pocket.  I  am 
exceedingly  depressed  in  mind,  and  wearied  alt  over. 
I  want  to  apply  at  a  relation's- temporary  residence.  I 
inquire  of  many  persons  about  my  way.  Their  infor- 
mation is  very  conflicting.  At  last  I  reach  my  desti- 
nation, after  a  walk  of  more  than  three  hours.  The 
people  of  the  house  answer  me,  that  my  cousin  returned 
to  Paris  three  weeks  ago. 

"  This  sad  announcement  adds,  if  possible,  to  my  de- 
spondency. There  is  my  last  hope  gone,  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  home  M'ithout  a  stoppage  on  my  way. 
I  can,  however,  through  great  economy  in  my  expouscs 
of  the  day,  manage  tu  save  ei^Ai  shillings  for  my  passage 
to-morrow,  on  board  the  Boulogne  steam-boat.  Once  in 
Boulogne,  I  shall  at  least  be  in  Frauee,  and,  as  I  carr}' 
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about  me  my  passport,  my  degree  of  A.B.,  with  a  great 
numlwr  of  cxceUeut  ttistiraonials,  I  may  hope  to  interest 
the  aatliorities  in  ray  favour,  and  to  ubtoin  from  them 
the  meuiis  of  proceeding  on  my  journey. 

"  I  continue  my  walk  for  many  hours,  now  and  then 
stepping  into  a  public-house  to  take  a  glass  of  ale,  or 
gingor-beer,  when  I  feel  too  thirsty ;  but  I  do  not  taste 
any  more  substantial  nourishment.  It  seems  as  if  my 
stomach  couhl  not  digest  it.  Though  broken  down  with 
fatigue,  and  hardly  able  to  fltand  up,  I  very  seldom  stop 
for  a  few  luiiuit'fs'  nwt.  1  feel  that  stopping  is  still 
worse  tlian  walking;  because  the  absence  of  object3  con- 
stantly renewing  deprives  my  mind  of  divereion,  and 
makes  it  a  more  eA»y  prey  to  thoughts  of  despair.  I 
therefore  go  on,  unoousciuus  and  unmindful  of  the  direc- 
tion 1  may  take.  In  a  narrow  and  dark-looking  passage 
through  which  I  wander,  a  few  French  words  fall  on  my 
Mrs  i  I  turn  ronnd,  and  lind  that  they  come  from  a  man, 
in  a  small  stall,  who  sells  cheap  ices  at  one  jicnny  each. 
Being  anxious  to  get  a  modest  bed-room  for  the  night, 
and  in  the  hope  that  the  man  can  give  me  some  infor- 
mation about  it,  I  enter  the  stall  and  ask  for  an  ice ; 
then  I  beg  the  pennission  of  sitting  on  a  chair;  for,  said 
I,  I  liavci  IxMiin  walking  a  great  deal,  and  feeJ  very  tired. 
The  iVe-iA-rtt/er  gives  me  a  chair  ;  he  then  inquires  of  me 
if  I  am  a  foreigner  ;  on  my  affirmative  answer,  he  says 
that  he  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  hut  knows  France  very 
well.  He  was  there  for  several  years.  I  ijerocivo  that 
lie  does  not  speak  English,  or  at  lea.st  pretends  not  to 
know  it.  I  see  iu  the  stall  two  growu-up  boys  employed 
as  asxi.ittunts,  and  with  whom  the  Swiss  converses  in  bad 
Italian.  A  great  many  customers,  mostly  of  the  poorer 
class,  and  of  little  prepossessing  appearance,  come  in 
and  B0k  for  an  ice.  Some  appear  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  man,  although  he  bus  just  told  me  that  he  cora< 
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nienced  buitineHs  this  very  morning.  No  saspicionn,  tiow- 
ever,  strike  my  mind.  I  frankly  couffss  my  distressing 
state  i  I  mhonld  \k  very  much  obliged  by  his  taking  me 
to  a  lodging-house  where  I  may  obtain  a  bed  Ibr  the 
night;  I  want  to  take  the  Boulogne  steamvr  to-morrow, 
and  I  liavc  just  enough  for  a  bed,  in  a  very  modest 
lodging-house.  The  Swiss,  after  much  musing,  takes 
mo  to  a  place  whfre,  he  said,  I  shall  be  well. 

"Despite  his  iwsertions,  however,  1  have  no  sooner 
set  my  foot  in  the  house  than  I  wish  T  had  never  come. 
This  is  a  most  miserable-looking  place,  situated  in  a 
neighbourhood  which  can  have  no  claim  to  respectflbility, 
from  the  uuinber  of  rags  and  repulsive  individuals  I  have 
met  on  my  way.  I  am  conducted,  through  a  dark  alley, 
up  to  a  kitchen  on  tlie  first  story.  The  landlord  and 
landlady  to  whom  I  am  handed  by  the  Swiss,  in  a  few 
Italian  words,  are  nut  likely  to  restore  me  to  coulidence. 
Tlie  former  is  a  tall,  lean  fellow,  about  fifty  years,  wear- 
ing moustaches,  and  smoking  a  clay  pipe  by  the  firc- 
pliice.  Were  1  in  France,  I  would  take  him  for  a  coupe' 
Jarrcf.  His  wife  is  an  old  woman  whose  face  has  been 
greatly  injured  by  the  small-pox  and  tlie  loss  of  one  eye. 
I  tind  her  very  ugly.  There  are  two  young  women  in 
the  kitchen  engaged  about  1  do  not  recolU'ct  what. 
They  certainly  have  bold  looks.  Several  orgues  de  barbaric 
and  yruasca  caiasra  let  me  guess  the  kind  of  companions 
I  shall  have  for  the  night,  if  I  have  nothing  worse. 

"  The  old  woman  invites  me  to  take  a  cup  of  tea,  I 
decline  accepting  of  anything,  and  express  my  desire  of 
retiring  to  rest  immciliatcly,  for  I  cannot  sit  up  any 
longer,  from  weariness.  She  leads  me  up  a  very  steep 
and  dirty  staircase  to  a  room  containing  three  beds. 
One  of  them  I  may  have.  Before  leaving,  she  wants  me 
to  pay  in  advance  the  usual  charge, — sixpence.  When  I 
iind  myself  alone,  I  take  a  survey  of  the  phtce.     One 
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table,  the  three  beds,  and  a  few  common  cIuiik,  make  up 
the  whole  furuiture.     I  again  observe  b  big  drum  on 
the  flcx»r,  which  aflbrdt;  me  another  proof  that  showmen 
as  well  as  strolling  singers  are  the  customary  lodgers  of 
the  tiouse.      No  sinister  suspicions,  however,  throw  mv 
mind  into  distrust  and  fear.     I  address  a  sincere  prayer 
to  Qod;  I   think,  when  in  IkhI,  of  those  I  have  left 
behind.     I  cannot  help  shedding  tears ;  but  I  hope  in 
better  days.     So  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  may  he  six  o'clock. 
I  have  therefore  been  walking  many  miles  since  six  in 
the  morning.     Sleep  soon   overcomes  me.     I  Iiave  no 
evil  dreams  ;  but  a  noise  in  the  room  puts  an  end  to  my 
rest.     I  awake  abruptly,  and  look  about  to  see  what  the 
matter  is.     ITie  night  has  come.      I  see  the  old  woman 
holding  a  candle.     She  i»  with  a  man  and  a  woman, 
whom  she  leaves  an  instant  after.     My  two  companions 
take  one  of  the  vacant  beds.     The  woman  looks  very 
much  tike  one  of  the  two  females  I  saw  ;  but  the  man  is 
not  at  all  the  same  a«  the  tea-dealer,  although  the  land- 
lady told  me,  when  I  was  conductwl  to  this  room,  that 
ho  sleeps  there  every  night.     Hoth  begin  to  talk  in  a  low 
voice.     From  their  conversation  I  perceive  that  they 
believe    I    am  asleep.     Imagination  again   arouses  my 
terrors.      I  fancy  that  they  speak  sometimes  in  French, 
sometimes  in  Englii^h.      1  wonder  how  they  have  come 
to  a  knowledge  of  my  language,  especially  the  woman, 
who  expresses  herself  with  great  correctness  and  a  truly 
good  accent.      'ITien  T  imagine  that  she  may  be  one  of 
those  Frenchwomen,  so  numerous  in  London,  whose  ex- 
istence is  derived  from  debauchery  or  theft.     I  think 
that  this  one,  after  acting  her  part  on  the  lirst  stage,  has 
now  fallen  into  the  K(W>nd.     In  short,  I  firmly  believe 
that  she  is  connected  with  a  gang  of  robbers.     They, 
said  I,  intend  to  get  rid  of  me,  in  order  to  obtain  pos* 
session  of  my  few  shillings.     I  suppose  there  is  a  weapon, 
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sucli  as  a  <l»gger  or  a  sword,  concealed  under  thei 
l>olstor.  Tljcy  seem  to  encourage  each  other  in  their 
murderous  design.  '  //e»io  mucA  ha-%  ke  §ot  /'  aslcs  the 
man.  '  Onl^  eight  or  nine  sMllings,'  answers  the  woman. 
'Itia  a  poor  job;  but  we  mttst  gel  it.'  Moreover,  thero 
are  my  clothes,  with  a  small  parcel  in  which  they  will 
perhajw  find  suniclhiiig  better.  After  much  arguing, 
they  at  last  agree  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  other  Iriends 
who  arc  to  glecp  in  the  third  bed. 

"  Such  is  now  the  state  of  uiy  mind,  that  I  would 
swear  my  lifo  is  actually  in  danger.  I  pretend  toawake 
suddenly  ;  I  don't  appear  tu  have  overheai-d  any  part  of 
their  conversation.  I  cough,  and  often  complain  of 
wcariuess.  I  keep  myself  in  constant  fidgeting,  as  if  it 
were  quite  impossible  for  nie  to  sleep  any  more.  I  thus 
hope  to  deter  them  from  their  criminal  intentions,  and, 
indeed,  I  tiear  tliem  uttering  curses  and  imprecations 
because  I  do  not  sleep  again. 

"At  a  lain  hour  in  the  night,  there  is  a  great  noise 
below.  Miuiy  people,  males  and  females,  are  uttering 
coarse  jokes,  or  singing  and  disputing.  Decidedly,  this 
is  not  a  respectable  house.  I  feel  more  afraid  tlian  ever. 
Two  men  ct)me  upstairs  with  a  girl.  They  tiJk  such 
Enghsh  tliat  I  cannot  understand.  I  suppose  it  is 
argot  (slang).  The  girl  stops  at  the  door  of  our  room, 
and  shows  her  two  companions  into  it.  Owing  to  dark- 
ness, the  covnitenances  of  the  new  comers  are  not  to  be 
distinguished.  What  I  can  perceive  is,  that  one  of  them 
U  very  tall,  and  the  other  of  middle  size.  They  enter 
into  conversation  with  the  man  and  woman,  but  they  use 
a  language  unknown  to  me.  This  fact  increases  ray 
fears.  Should  I  be  sleepy,  I  feel  that  I  must  nut  sleep, 
because  I  am  not  in  a  safe  place  for  rest.  After  a  long 
talk  has  been  going  ou  in  a  low  whisper  between  them 
all,  except  myself,  they  hid  one  another  good  night ;  hot 
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I  observe  that  they  remain  wide  awake.  I  more  about 
to  show  them  that  I  am  not  asleep  eitber.  They  ap< 
pear  to  be  tnoch  disappointed,  and  titter  frightful  oaths. 
At  times,  there  is  a  noise  from  the  story  above,  as  if  pro- 
duceil  hy  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  furniture,  or  by  the  rolling 
of  a  bowl.  Voices  from  ootside  the  door  address  my 
companions,  xirging  them  to  ha\*e  done,  because  the  nigbt 
is  far  adr.anced.  I  remark  that  these  pretend  to  snore, 
hut  never  all  together.  There  is  but  oue  snoring  at 
once,  and  each  differently  from  the  others.  They  alter- 
nate. I  moreover  remark  tlutt  the  noi^  from  outside 
takes  place  when  there  is  no  snoring  at  all.  Again,  the 
said  snoring  eeajtes  when  tbey  imagine,  from  my  immo- 
bility, that  I  am  asleep.  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  bare  agreed  to  lay  bands  on  me  during  my  sleep. 
Tbey  will  smother  me  with  the  bolster,  and.  in  ca-w  of  a 
noise  on  ray  part,  will  stab  me  in  the  bed.  I  hear  that 
it  will  not  require  much  time  for  them  to  dig  up  a  grave 
in  the  yard. 

*'  I  give  myself  np  as  lost.     T  pray  that  the  day  may 
come.     But  the  night  is  still  far  from  being  at  its  end. 

i  A  ch)ck  from  a  neighbouring  church  strikes  every  hour. 

1  Jt  has  just  struck  one.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  a  signal. 
The  silence  of  tlje  night  is  suddenly  interrupted.  People 
in  the  street — meu  and  women — raise  their  voices  to  a 
stunning  pitch.     They  swear,  sing,  laugh,  and  dunce. 

[  They  shout  out  that  it  is  (juite  time  tint  the  cat  shouid 
be  bietl.  Then  a  mourning-tune  (kx  air  de  devit)  is  sent 
forth  from  an  or^ite  df  barbarie,  and  brings  to  my  bewil- 
dered mind  a  most  sinister  recollection — the  horrible 
eu$as»inat  de  Fualdea  which  occurred  in  the  South  of 
ice  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  during  the  porpetra- 

[tion  of  which,  an  acconiplicc  to  the  murdoress  was  engagetl 
playing  airs  on  an  orpuf  de  barbaric,  in  order  to  keep  the 
attention  of  the  passers-by  from  the  ian^hnt   theatre. 
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Though  many  yean  have  passed  since  I  reai.  of  it,  I 
can  DOW  TtsmeiaiHiT  the  vn>st  insignificant  particolar. 
Mj  meroorj'  gerres  me  hut  too  well,  for  such  rec»l- 
lectionfi  make  me  tlie  more  uneasy  and  incapable  of  rea- 

Roniri^. 

"As  if  the  boufterouH  neene  in  the  tttrc«t  wanted  any 
aooompanimeot,  I  hear,  on  all  sideH,  bowlings,  borkingB, 
whifltlings.  It  Keemit  that  all  placen  around  contain  a 
•warm  of  f(.TOciuu«  aniuiuli),  who  aru  well  aware  of  what 
ia  to  be  df*ne  with  me.  Itude,  angry  voices  oflen  addrew 
the  individuals  in  the  room  to  make  haste;  but  every 
time  the  latter,  however,  reluctantly  give  the  tiame  inva- 
riablt;  aniiwer, — TAere't  no  yo.  At  interx'ols,  too,  the 
rattling  of  a  cart,  like  a  tumbril,  pawting  and  repassing 
at  a  furious  speed  over  rough,  luird  stones,  contributes  its 
qiu>ta  U>  that  inlenial  concert,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
maila  to  dro^vn  any  cries  on  my  part.  1  am  firet  sur- 
prisoil  titat  there  is  no  night'Watuh  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
disturbance.  Jtut  I  soon  observe  that  whenever  the 
approach  of  heavy  foott(t<-ps  is  heard,  the  gang  receive 
information  of  it,  and  the  noise  is  immediately  hushed, 
to  be  continuetl  an  noon  as  the  liuuuds  of  tlie  said  foot- 
st^'ps  have  died  away. 

"  My  mind  is  thus  tortured  until  daybreak.  A  faint 
hope  |H;netrates  into  my  heart.  I  cast  stealthy  looks 
alxmt  uiLv  My  coiiipanionN  do  not  sleep,  lor  they  ore 
very  rvfiiless.  I  suppose  they  have  not  yet  given  up 
their  bad  designs.  1  then  examine  carefully  if  there  is 
no  meauii  of  escape.  Unrortuniit\.-ly,  my  es^amat  confirms 
the  worst  sunpicions  in  reference  to  tlie  house.  On  my 
right,  the  window  is  secured  by  iron  bars,  and  overlooks 
a  small,  dirty  yard,  surrounded  by  nothing  but  waUit. 
My  eyes  turn  to  the  other  window,  which  is  opposite  a 
red  tile  roof,  and  so  close  to  it,  thnt  I  imagine  1  might 
jump  out  on  that  roof,  were  not  the  window  exactly 
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situated  between  the  two  beds  occupied  by  tlic  other 
lodgers. 

"  Being  therefore  conviuct'd  that  iJl  liojje  of  escaping 
through  the  windows  is  to  be  abandoned  as  chimeric,  I 
resoWe  to  defend  myself  to  t)ie  host  of  my  power  agiunst 
the  attack  I  exjiect  every  minute.  There  are  in  the 
small  parcel  I  brought  with  niL>  two  razors  and  a  {ten- 
knife,  in  the  pocket  of  my  trousers.  I  take  oiit  nne  of 
the  razors  and  the  peuknife,  which  I  open  in  silence,  and 
which  I  place  beside  me  on  the  l}ed.  My  companions 
have  perceived  these  preparations.  They  sooni  to  laugh 
in  disdain  at  my  means  of  defence.  1  think  they  say 
that  the  struggle  will  not  be  a  long  one.  The  idea  of  a 
longer  weapon  being  in  their  possession,  such  as  a  dagger 
or  a  sword,  again  reeurs  to  my  mind.  I  then  venture  to 
speak.  In  a  most  trembling  and  scarcely  audible  voice, 
I  8ay  that  I  know  tht-ir  iutonlions  against  me,  &c.  I 
am  determined  to  sell  my  Hfe  dearly.  Perceiving  that 
my  words  do  not  appear  to  produce  any  effect  on  my 
audience,  I  appeal  to  their  humanity.  I  entreat  them 
not  to  steep  their  hands  in  my  blood,  especially  for  such 
a  trilling  sum  as  eij/At  or  nine  shillings.  I  am  to  return 
to  my  country  this  verj'  morning.  If  they  allow  me  to 
go,  I  promise  Ui  leave  London  without  making  any  dis- 
closures about  them  and  this  house.  X>et  them  take  my 
money,  if  they  like ;  I  shall  not  complain. 

"  1  go  on  for  some  time  in  the  same  strain ;  and  at 
last,  seeing  that  all  my  supplications  seem  to  remain 
unsuccessful,  and  that  the  men  will  not  alter  their  minds, 
I  beg  of  them  permission  to  grant  me  only  a  few  minut«s 
as  a  favour.  No  answer.  I  hastily  slip  out  of  my  bed, 
fall  on  my  knees  by  the  bed-side,  and  say  a  short  prayer 
in  a  low  voice.  I  feel  a  great  deal  more  composed. 
Tliere  is  now  bo  much  resignation  in  me,  that  I  no 
longer  fear  death.     I  tell   my  companions  that  I  am 
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ready;  they  this  time  say  that  they  wiuh  me  no  harm. 
Though  I  do  uot  bcHeve  in  their  friendly  protestations, 
my  terrors  are  gone.  Let  them  strike  me  while  asleep. 
Tliis  rt-flectiou  does  not  prevent  my  taking  two  or  three 
hours' rest,  until  seven  o'clock  strikes  hy  the  church  clock. 
The  other  men  are  still  in  hed ;  one  of  them  get«  up  at 
the  xome  time  as  I  do,  hecause,  says  he,  the  doors  below 
are  not  open.  He  leads  me  down  the  steep  and  narrow 
staircase.  I  find  myself  in  the  kitchen  I  saw  yesterday. 
My  guide  is  the  tall  man  I  remarked  last  night;  he  says 
he  is  tlie  landlord's  son.  He  takes  me  to  the  street  door, 
and  accedes  to  my  request,  when  I  express  a  desire  to  be 
put  in  my  right  way  to  London- bridge.  He  therefore 
accompanies  me  for  some  minutes,  and  leaves  me  in  a 
wide  street,  saying  that  I  have  only  to  go  straigltt  on.  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  lie  handed  me  two  cards,  to  recom- 
mend the  house  to  my  friends,  sliuuld  any  of  them  come 
to  London.  Tliose  cai-ds  1  took,  but  n-ithout  any  inten- 
tion of  ever  uxiug  them  as  I  was  directed.  Tbcj  have 
been  taken  from  me  at  the  house  where  I  was  before  my 
being  hrought  here.  The  landlord's  name  is  Cassanello 
(an  Italian). 

"I  have  been  told  hy  my  guide  that  London>bridgeia 
about  a  good  mile  off,  and  that  the  shortest  way  for  mc 
is  to  keep  straight  on.  1  therefore  forget  my  state  of 
exhauBtioo,  and  walk  at  a  brisk  pace  in  order  to  he  in 
time  for  the  steamboat  which  is  to  sail  at  nine  o'clock. 
I  have  already  proceeded  for  not  less  than  one  hour, 
taking  great  rare  to  follow  the  .same  endless  street. 
There  is,  however,  uo  London-bridge  within  sight  3'et. 
I  ventare  to  ask  a  policeman  about  it.  He  informs  me 
that  I  am  Mrcc  mi/e»  at  least  from  my  destiuatiou,  and 
points  to  another  direction  as  the  right  one. 

"On  this  day,  Sunday,  29th  of  June,  disappointments 
•ucoeed  disappointments.     It  seems  as  if  London-bridge 
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were  moving  and  retiring  before  tne  as  I  advance  towards 
it.  Despite  repealed  inquirie*,  I  think  I  should  never 
haTe  reached  it,  had  I  not  at  Ust  and  in  despair  given  a 
little  boy  one  sixpenny -piece  to  take  me  there.  It  was 
twelve  o'clock  when  I  arrived ;  the  steamer  was  gone,  and 
with  hor  my  last  hope  of  leaving  Ixmilon  on  that  day. 

"I  see  everjTthere  people  going  to  their  places  of  wor- 
Bhip,  An  interior  voice  tells  me  that  it  would  he  right 
on  toy  part  to  do  the  »ame ;  for  I  stand  in  extreme  need 
of  oar  Lord's  att^istance.  Bat  on  casting  a  look  on 
myself,  I  feel  ashamed  of  my  wretched  up[>earance,  and 
content  myself  with  praying  to  God  that  He  may  deign 
not  to  abandon  me.  1  go  (m  at  randutu  until  the  divine 
service  is  over ;  then  I  enter  a  pnbltc-house  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  writing  to  my  family,  and  apprising  them  of  my 
being  detained  in  London  by  illness,  and  unable,  for 
want  of  pecuniar^'  means,  to  proceed  on  my  journey. 
When  I  have  done,  T  recommence  my  wandering  warc^e 
without  interruption,  without  food,  until  night.  I  have 
been  all  day  exposed  to  a  scorcliing  sun :  I  feel  quite 
woni-out;  but  I  continue  walking,  like  a  machine,  an 
automaton,  without  caring  about  any  directiou  whatever. 
It  is  my  intention  to  ajiply  for  lodgings  to  any  police- 
officer  I  may  meet  on  my  way,  when  the  streets  are 
getting  deserted.  I  thus  hope  to  obtain  a  bed  in  a  respect- 
able house. 

"At  about  ten  o'clock,  I  find  my^lf  in  a  wide  thorough- 
fare, where  1  see  thousands  of  promenaders  moving  along 
the  footjKiths.  From  distauco  to  dictance,  the  landlords 
of  i^veral  puhHc-houses  have  placed  rows  of  chairs  and 
forms,  wit))  tables,  in  the  street.  There  nit  many,  many 
people,  drinking  beer  and  eating  cakes.  lam  vcrythirsty, 
but  I  would  ni.it  take  any  beer,  because  I  am  sure  it  does 
no  good.  I  buy  a  cake,  and  draw  a  little  water  out  of  a 
pum|j. 
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"  I  then  resume  my  walk  for  one  honr  perhaps ;  I  per- 
ceive that  the  streets  are  not  so  thickly  filled  with  people 
now,  that  it  will  soon  be  time  for  me  to  think  of  some 
Bcoomraodation  for  the  night.  Were  it  not  that  my 
step  is  more  unsteady,  my  voice  more  trembling,  my 
sight  weaker,  and  my  hearing  subject  to  a  constant  hum- 
ming, I  feel  nothing  whicli  may  induce  me  to  believe 
that  I  am  worse  than  I  was  this  morning. 

"  Presently,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  the  real  scene  changes, 
so  far  as  people  are  concerned,  lliis  is  the  same  street, 
indeed,  with  the  same  huildingti ;  but  the  promenaders, 
the  women  especially,  are  no  longer  strangers  to  me: 
they  have  assumed  forms  with  which  I  am  acquainted; 
I  shudder  on  recognising  in  two  females  the  faces  of  my 
wife  and  her  sister  passing  and  repassuig  beside  me; 
they  are  laughing  a  diabolical  laughter;  they  cry  ont 
that  I  am  mad — ^ea,  mad,  and  this  time  mad  beyond  reco- 
very. I  shall  die  the  death  of  a  brute ;  I  shall  he  damned 
for  eternity. 

"  There  is  just  enough  presence  ^efif>r!i  left  in  me  to 
think  that  I  am  again  the  sport  of  a  delirious  imaginsr 
tioD,  and  that  I  am  destined  to  suffer  under  new  tnals. 
Notwithstanding  the  unceasing  threats  I  distinctly  hear 
about  me,  I  wout  believe,  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot 
help  being  more  and  more  excited,  and  in  spite  of  myself 
I  answer  those  menaces  as  if  they  were  real.  It  is  time 
to  apply  to  a  policeman.  After  some  minutes'  walk, 
during  which  I  get  no  relief,  I  find  one  whom  I  beg  to 
Conduct  me  to  a  decent  lodging-house,  in  which  I  may 
tind  a  bed  for  the  night.  I  am  a  foreigner,  quite  a 
stranger  in  London ;  arrived  yesterday,  hut  would  not 
like  to  return  to  the  same  house  I  slept  in  last  night, 
because  I  think  it  is  a  bad  one.  I  am  ill,  very  tired,  &c. 
The  officer  kindly  takes  me  to  a  place  where  he  is 
known.     The  people  of  the  house,  perceiving  that  I  am 
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unwell,  desire  me  to  take  sometiiing  before  retiring  to 
rest.  I  decline,  and  only  drink  a  glass  of  ginger-beer. 
Ah  soon  as  I  am  in  bed  I  feel  very  mucli  oppresised.  I 
can  hardly  breathe.  My  eyes  and  mouth  send  forth 
sparks  of  fire.  A  stormy,  liiHsing  wind  rages  about  my 
ears.  All  my  body  is  in  such  a  stale  of  pempiration, 
that  I  put  off  my  shirt.  I  fancy  that  a  demon  is  on  me, 
trying  to  smother  me  by  pressing  on  my  throat.  I 
struggle  with  all  my  might,  and  pray  repeatedly.  My 
prayers  drive  Satan  from  me;  but  he  is  not  far  hence. 
I  still  see  Ins  hideous  face  in  the  room.  The  latter  part 
of  the  night  parses  away  in  visions  of  a  new  kind.  My 
memory  has  acquired  a  wonderfid  power  of  recollection. 
I  see,  in  a  succession  of  tableaux,  as  I  should  in  a  pano- 
rama, the  faithful  reproduction  of  what  1  have  done 
wrong  during  my  life.  Many  sinful  deeds,  never  remem- 
bered before,  and  which  1  believed  to  be  tor  ever  buried 
in  oblivion,  now  spring  up  one  afler  the  other,  and  de&lo 
before  my  eyes. 

"  The  day  has  long  made  its  appearance,  when  I  am 
able  to  snatch  a  Utttc  rest.  At  brcakfast-time  I  am  still 
in  bed.  The  landlady  has  been  informed,  by  two  young 
mcD  who  slept  in  my  room,  that  I  was  very  restless, 
without,  however,  being  noisy  at  all.  She  sends  up  to 
mo  a  cup  of  tea  and  some  toast.  I  take  the  tea,  with 
very  little  bread.  I  cannot  eat.  I  bought  last  night 
half  a  [wund  of  meat,  which  remains  untouched. 
"When  I  have  got  up,  I  stop  for  some  time  in  the  parlour 
hclow-stairs  with  the  landlady,  to  whom  I  sincerely 
confess  my  penurj-,  and  the  reasons  which  compel  me  to 
tarry  in  London  until  I  have  received  an  answer  frpm 
home.  She  happens  to  be  a  kind-hearted  woman,  and 
symjjathizes  with  my  .sorrows.  She  accepts  the  m(mey 
due  for  the  bed,  but  refuses  to  receive  anything  for  tea, 
I  then  tell  her  that,  if  she  has  no  objection  to  it,  I  shall 
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sleep  in  her  house  again,  a  proposal  to  which  she  readily 
consents.  I  take  leave  of  her,  with  the  intention  of 
taking  a  short  walk,  and,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  any  in- 
cumbrance, I  entrust  her  with  tlie  care  of  a  small 
parcel,  containing,  among  other  things,  my  passport,  my 
degree  of  A.l!.,  and  a  number  of  testimonials.  Al- 
though I  have  avoided  strolling  too  far  away  from  the 
place,  I  vainly  endeavour  to  find  it  again.  That  the 
house  is  close  to  a  railroad,  and  I  was  able  to  see  the 
trains  from  my  bed,  is  all  I  can  say  ;  for  1  have  forgotten 
to  ask  the  landlady  for  her  name  and  the  name  of  tlie 
street.  At  last  I  discover  a  railway  M'bich  is  quite,  in  its 
appearance,  like  the  one  I  am  looking  for.  Indeed,  the 
aspect  of  the  adjoining  streets,  cut,  as  it  were,  into  two 
hatvea,  makes  me  almost  sure  that  I  have  come  to  the 
end  of  my  anxious  rambles.  Unfoi-tunately,  appearances 
were  never  more  deceiving.  I  walk  over  and  over  again 
through  some  twenty  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mil- 
road,  all  to  no  purpose.  I  give  up,  for  fear  of  being 
looked  upon  by  the  people  as  a  suspicious  character.  I 
have  thus  been  on  foot  for  at  least  five  or  six  hours, 
being  sustained  by  nothing  but  ginger-beer,  the  only 
sort  of  drink  I  made  a  vow  last  night  that  I  should  taste 
again. 

"  In  the  hope  that  an  application  to  the  police  may  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  my  papers,  I  Inirry  on  to  the  nearest 
station,  where  I  state  the  case  to  the  best  of  my  abili- 
ties;  for  I  have  very  little  strength  e%'en  to  speak. 
After  hcariug  my  statement,  the  chief  officer  tells  me 
that  it  is  very  unfortunate,  lie  can  do  nothing  unless  I 
let  him  know  at  least  the  name  of  the  street  where  I 
met  the  policeman  who  took  me  to  the  lodging-house. 
I  venture  to  express  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
find  out  tile  said  policeman,  by  inquiring  at  all  stations, 
which  of  the  police  conducted  last  night,  about  eleven 
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o'clock,  u  Frenchman  to  a  lodging-house;  but  all  ray 
Teasong  arc  not  listened  to.  I  therefore  submit  to  try  if 
I  can  6nd  the  tstrpct  ^.lin.  The  officer  t«l]s  me  tliat  I 
must  come  back  as  soon  as  it  has  been  found,  and 
assures  me  that  lie  will  spare  nothing  to  have  my  parcel 
restored  to  me.  I  leave  tlie  police  station,  not  at  oU 
dc'Kpairitij;,  in  my  ignorance,  t*>  be  able,  by  dint  of  turn- 
ings and  bindings  about  the  streets,  to  find  at  last  the 
one  I  urn  instructed  to  look  for,  and  of  which  I  suppos« 
I  have  kept  a  vivitl  recollection. 

"  Without  wishing  to  weary  the  reader  with  a 
detailed  narrative  of  my  new  perambulations,  I  shall 
only  beg  to  say  that,  on  that  day,  I  did  not  even  eo 
much  as  sit  down  for  more  tliau  twelve  hours.  1  had 
no  kind  of  food  whatever ;  thirst  alone  compelled  me  to 
stand  from  time  to  time  at  a  gingor-becr  shop,  en  f/iein 
air,  where  I  had  a  glata  of  the  refreshing  drink,  and  then 
on  I  went.  I  could  not  stop ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
lebody  were  again  pricking  me  fironi  behind,  or  whis- 
petiug  jnio  my  oars :  Jrali  on,  toali-  on.  The  objects 
grew  confused.  I  heard  imaginary'  conversations  held 
in  French.  They  related  to  me  and  my  insanity.  At 
tiroes  the  prickings  became  so  painful  as  to  make  me 
ghed  tears,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  effort  that  I 
could  help  uttering  cries.  Towards  evcumg  I  was 
prompted,  I  cannot  say  by  what  invisible  force,  to  go 
and  give  an  answer  at  the  police-station  as  to  the  issue 
of  my  errand.  The  difliculty  was  to  get  to  it.  It  was 
Terj-  likely  a  good  distance  away.  Frequent  were  my 
applications  to  poUocmcu  on  duty  in  the  streets,  but 
cither  I  gjvc  them  a  wrong  name,  or  they  did  not  know 
place.  Tlie  fact  is,  that  I  never  obtained  the  infor- 
ion  I  wanted.  Id  fine,  and,  en  dhenpoir  de  caute,  I 
led  at  the  first  station-house  on  my  n-ay,  and  asked  to 
b«  taken,  if  possible,  to  Ftnchbury  station,  (so  far  an  1 
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can  remember,)  where  I  desired  to  speak  to  the  chief 
officer.  They  kept  me  waiting  for  a  good  while  there, 
and  it  was  dark  wlien  I  was  requested  to  follow  a 
policeman  who,  they  told  me,  was  going  to  my  destina- 
tion. 

"  I  purjjose  now  to  detail  at  some  length  the  strange 
events,  partly  real,  partly  imaginary,  that  took  place  on 
the  nij^ht  of  the  30th  of  June,  from  the  moment  when 
1  left  the  station-house  to  accompany  the  policeman.  I 
resume. 

"  Tills  officer  looks  angry  with  me,  as  if  I  were  a 
malefiictor.  T  ask  him  if  I  have  dune  anything  wrong; 
lie  answers,  Nolhwg  that  J knoto  of.  We  have  not  pro- 
ceeded many  yards  out  when  two  ill-looking  men  come 
up  and  walk  by  my  side.  Their  language  is  most 
abusive;  they  make  threatening  gestures  at  me.  They 
say  they  are  going  to  the  station  along  with  me,  and 
there  swear  before  the  magistrate  that  I  created  a  dis. 
turbance  at  their  house.  I  call  the  policeman  to  witness 
that  the  accusation  is  quite  false :  I  entreat  liiin,  with 
tears  in  my  eyes,  to  disbelieve  such  a  wicked  report, 
ITie  men  I  now  take  for  two  of  those  who  slept  in  my 
room  on  Saturday  night.  They  must  be  ba<l  characters, 
said  I,  for  they  wanted  to  lay  hands  on  me.  The  officer 
does  not  pay  mucli  attention  to  my  supplications ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  seems  to  be  on  very  good  terms  with, 
my  accusers.  He  soon  leaves  me  in  a  street,  and,  on 
going  away,  says  that  we  shall  meet  again  at  the  sta- 
tion, which  is  now  within  a  few  minutes'  walk.  I 
have,  says  he,  only  to  go  straight  on.  The  two  men  are 
still  by  my  side :  they  still  abuse  me ;  but,  notwith* 
standing  what  they  have  just  declared,  about  their  in- 
tention of  having  me  brought  before  the  magistrate, 
they  also  leave  me,  and  proceed  on  their  way  at  a 
quicker  pace.     To  my  great  dismay,  I  hear  them  crying 
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aloud — J/ere  w  /if  madman  coming.  .  .  .  Here  is  tie 
madman.  This  appears  to  be  un  mot  d'ordre  for  es-ery 
one.  The  two  men  are  certainly  new  enemies.  Tliey 
try  to  set  all  London  agninst  me.  Indeed,  everybody 
[is  standing  at  Uix  door,  laughing  at  the  niadman  ;  some 
Bpeaking  with  compassion,  others  inserting  that  he 
ought  to  be  locked  up  for  the  safuty  of  all. 
'  "  The  unavoidable  cry  is  repeated  from  distance  to  dis- 

tance, as  if  to  invite  the  people  who  arc  in  doors  to 
make  haste  and  look  out,  for  there  is  the  madman.  I 
cannot  understand  how  people  may  be  so  easily  imposed 
^B  upon  by  a  set  of  slanderers,  and  thus  rise  up  against  one 
^Kwhu  does  nut  remember  having  done  any  harm.  I  feel 
^Pthat  resistance  on  my  part  would  be  great  folly;  my 
f      only  resource  is  to  suffer  with  new  resignation.     I, 

Itlierefore,  thinking  it  useless,  throw  the  walking-stick 
■which  I  carry  over  a  wall  I  pass  by. 
"  I  now  go  on  in  a  slow,  quiet  pace,  with  my  hands  in 
my  pockets.  I  am  entirely  composed.  Though  I  would 
swear  to  the  renlity  of  whatever  I  hear  about  me.  there 
is  in  me  au  invisible  advi)>or  who  commands  luc  to  bear 
I  up  in  silence  against  any  kind  of  abuse.  Sometime*, 
^■however,  I  cannot  help  exclaiming:  Je  sous  reconaau 
Men  la,  M.  Diavolo ;  encore  un  de  voa  tours  coalre  mot  ; 
mats  Je  ne  nous  crains  pas  ;  je  tons  defe ;  ear  Je  suis  sur 
que  h  bon  Dieu  ent  ptmr  moi, — and  many  tike  sentences. 
Once,  tJiirst  obliges  me  to  enter  a  tavern  for  a  glass  of 
ginger-be*r.  There  are  three  men  sitting  on  a  bench  in 
the  bar-room  ;  I  imagine  they  speak  of  me,  for  I  have 
I  caught  the  word  madman.  I  coui]>!aiu  of  their  belia- 
^■riour  towards  a  helpless  foreigner,  who  is  only  guilty  of 
^■being  poor.  They  politely  answer,  that  I  am  under 
^^  mistake.  I  am  not  at  all  the  subject  of  their  conversa- 
tion. I  then  apologize  for  my  blunder,  and  walk  away 
with   the   conviction   that   everj-  one  haa  been  roused 
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against  me.  A  little  fiirtlier  on,  I  feci  iDclined  to  buy  a 
peuiiy  loaf  i  but  it  scvins  as  if^U  tlie  bak(.>r8'  sliops  were 
now  closing  on  purpose,  and  tbat  no  one  vdW  sell  me  the 
food  I  uin  iu  need  of.  Tliis  universal  bad  feeling  I 
ascribe  to  Satan's  power ;  bnt  I  ha%'e  full  confidence  in 
God, — I  i>ray  on  fervently,  being  assured  tbat  I  eliall 
not  be  abandoned.  How  long  did  my  walk  last, 
through  huudrcda  of  streets,  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly. 
Most  of  the  shopu  had  already  been  shut  for  a  long 
tdme;  the  thoroughfares  arc  no  longer  crowded  with 
promenaders.  It  is  very  late.  Plow  is  it  that  I  am 
neither  weary,  nor  cold,  nor  hungry  ?  To  these  ques- 
tions I  know  of  no  other  answer  tliau  that  I  am  under 
the  care  of  Divine  Providence. 

"  1  meet  many  persons  whom  I  take  for  ac<juaiutailoefl 
of  mine.  They  have  come  to  be  present  on  what  T  call 
my  Passion.  There  is  a  master  whom  I  kuew  at  Foyle 
College.  He  passes  by  without  speaking.  There  is  my 
brother-in-law,  whom  I  have  just  passed.  I  know  him 
well.  He  has  a  brown  overcoat  on,  and  smokes  a  cigar. 
There  he  is  again.  He  wont  leave  me  ;  lie  says  he  has 
come  to  have  done  with  me  at  last.  1  presently  hear 
his  voice  exciting  every  one  to  throw  rae  into  the  river. 
I  defy  all  iu  a  loud  tone;  but  at  the  same  time,  I 
wonder  what  interest  my  brother-in-law  has  in  my 
death — what  benefit  ho  is  likely  to  derive  from  it  I 
also  feel  mucli  surprised  at  his  uttering  filthy  words, 
mixed  with  oaths  and  blasphemies.  This  was  not  his 
habit.  He  is  extremely  excited.  He  says,  that  since 
Satan  has  got  his  soul,  he  must  likewise  gt;t  mine. 

"  On  my  side,  the  excitement  becomes  greater  ;  I  speak 
aloud  to  the  crowd.  The  meaning  of  my  speech  being, 
tliat  I  fear  nobody ;  that  Qod  is  ^vjth  me ;  that  I  am 
proud  of  having  retumtil  to  bettor  sentiments,  I  feel 
quite  able  to  fight  against  Satan  himself,  because  I  am 
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assured  that  I  shall  have  an  atKpowerful  assistant,  al- 
ready made  manifest  by  the  total  absence  of  fatigae, 
fear,  and  want  of  food. 

"  WhiliJt  I  aqi  talking  in  this  strain,  my  oyes  fall  on  a 
damp  place  in  the  elreot  or  lane.  The  said  place  is 
much  darker  than  the  rest.  (Water  had  probably  been 
spilt  there.)  I  fancy  that  it  lias  the  shape  of  a  large 
hide.  Tt  is  the  devil's  .skin,  I  am  told  that  my  praycra 
and  my  faith  have  triumphed  over  Satan.  I  repeatedly 
trample  on  liis  remains,  and  only  leave  off  to  address  tlie 
multitude  around  me.  Fortunately  my  harangue  is  in 
French.  Tlioy  perhaps  do  not  understand  wliat  I  say  ; 
but  they  well  enough  perceive  that  1  am  not  all  right. 
A  public-bouse  is  hanl  by,  in  which  1  hear  music  and 
songs.  The  airs  arc  French.  Tliey  are  interrupted  only 
by  the  voice  of  my  brother-in-law,  who  exriaims  that 
they  must  have  my  life,  because  he  is  sure  I  am  not  yet 
in  a  proper  state  for  siilvation.  A  young  man  comes  out 
of  the  tavern  (I  perfectly  recollect  this  incident),  and 
offers  me  a  glaw  of  port«r,  which  I  decline  to  accept, 
because,  said  I,  I  have  promised  to  my  God  henceforth 
to  abstain  {ntm/ermenfrd  drinks. 

"  Some  otiiers  among  the  crowd  are  not  so  kindly  dis- 
«ed  in  my  favour.     They  would  perhaps  handle  me 
ewhat  rudely  for  my  incomprehcnded  discourse,  were 
lot  for  the  timely  interference  of  a  policeman,  who 
doubtles.-*  been  enabled  to  perceive  that  if  noisy,  I  am 
a  dangerous  character.     In  answer  to  his  questions, 
I  inform  him  that  I  am  the  sport  of  the  infernal  pm'a- 
tance,  who  want  to  get  possession  of  my  soul,  and  who 
have  caased  me  to  he  hunted  down  in  this  city  like  a 
efactor,  a  madman.     The  officer  shows  me  much  kind* 
He  endeavours  to  prove  that  I  have  nothing  to 
T ;  he  sees  that  I  am  a  stranger,  and  would  the  less 
u  that  account  let  me  he  insulted.     I  tlieu  say  that  I 
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am  homeless,  witliout  one  single  acquaintance  in  London, 
but  with  money  enough  to  pay  for  a  bed.  UTie  police- 
man a-sks  me  if  I  should  have  no  objection  to  sleep  in  a 
poor-house.  On  my  reply  that  T  have  none  whatever  to 
any  place  in  which  I  may  pass  the  night,  he  takes  me  to 
the  station,  to  communicate  with  the  chief  officer  about 
what  is  to  be  done  with  me.  Here,  too,  I  receive  a  good 
accueil ;  but  the  chief  officer  cannot  take  upon  himself 
to  send  me  to  the  poor-house  ;  I  must  sleep  iu  a  lodging- 
house.  I  am,  therefore,  conducted  by  the  policeman, 
who  has  brought  me  to  a  decent  place,  where  I  am 
recomrucndcd  to  the  landlord.  Before  proceeding  any 
further,  I  shall  here  state  that  several  times  iu  the  streets, 
and  especially  whilst  in  the  police  station,  I  most  dis- 
tinctly heard  ag:un  a  ringing  of  bells,  as  if  coming  down 
from  above.  The  sound  was  sweet,  harmonious,  and 
seemed  to  be  produced  by  silver  bells.  Auotlier  strange 
particular,  the  sky  appeared  to  be  illuminated  by 
immense  and  iuuum(?rable  round  lumps,  while  there  was 
now  and  then  Romething  like  the  noiee  created  by  the 
fall  of  hailstones. 

"  I  ask  what  o'clock  it  is.  They  inform  me  that  it  is 
nearly  one.  Tliis  is  an  eating-house,  for  many  persons 
are  at  table,  taking  some  food  or  a  glass  of  beer.  I 
should  believe  tliat  they  arc  carriers.  I  am  told  that  the 
bouse  keeps  open  all  night,  on  account  of  the  customers 
coming  from  the  country.  The  room  to  which  I  am 
conducted  is  very  spacious,  and  of  neat  appearanoo.  It 
contains  five  beds,  three  of  which  are  already  occupied. 
I  am  scarcely  in  mine  when  I  hear  again  from  outside 
the  voice  of  my  brother-in-law  more  threatening  than 
ever.  He  will  not  let  me  sleep.  With  Satan's  assis- 
tance, be  will  get  into  the  room  ;  he  will  torment  me  to 
death.  Then  I  fancy  that  he  is  in  the  yard,  creating  the 
same  rattling  uoi^e  as  I  beard  oacc,  by  furiously  driving 
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an  empty  tomliril  round  a  circus.  He  stops  now  And 
then  ;  bnt  it  is  to  langh  »  sarcastic  laughter,  to  call  me 
hypocrite,  to  defy  Ood,  or  to  indulge  in  an  obscene  dis- 
course. This  lasts  nniil  after  daybreak.  I  am  still 
wide  awake,  though  I  have  not  been  in  the  least  afraid ; 
for  there  are  two  other  voice*  close  to  my  ears.  They 
whi>iper  to  me  that  I  have  defeusurs.  before  whom  Satan 
himself  trembles.  On  my  left  I  am  addressed  by  my 
guardian  angel,  who  informs  me  that  I  have  been  left  to 
his  care  by  our  Lord.  lie  ."ays  that  I  know  him  ;  that 
we  were  great  friends ;  for  he  is  the  son  of  a  neighbour 
of  ours,  with  whom  I  used  to  play  in  my  infancy.  He  died 
before  he  was  ten  year*  of  age,  more  than  Iwenty.five 
ago,  and  became  an  angel  in  heaven.  From  that 
time  be  lias  been  directed  to  watch  over  my  actions. 
Had  he  been  allowed  to  speak  to  me  before,  he  would 
certainly  have  given  lue  guud  cuuusela.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  has  seen  that  I  was  running  to  eternal  rain, 
and  he  could  do  nothing  but  weep  over  my  disorders, 
and  pray  that  my  eyes  should  he  opened.  I  have  many 
friends  in  heaven,  many  relations  who  also  interceded  for 
my  salvation.  But  wiaf  ircw  written  teas  tpriliem.  I 
.was  destined  to  rush  headlong  to  the  very  brink  of  dc- 
traction, 

I  then  ask  my  guardian  angel  if  he  was  not  with  me 
already,  when  T  lay  on  a  sick  lied  in  I)erry.  He  says  he 
was ;  but  he  did  not  speak  to  me.  1  was  then  addretnted 
by  my  full  cousin,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-seven 
years  when    he  died,  and  who  was  a  priest.     To  my 

i question  whether  I  shall  be  saved,  my  guanlian  angel 
gives  no  answer ;  but  I  hear,  on  my  right,  another 
Toice,  which  says  tluit  I  shall. 
"  This  voice  is  clearer  and  more  distinct  than  the  first. 
It  is  the  voice  of  God  Almighty  himself,  who  deigns  to 
communicate  with  me.     I  listen  in  awe  ami  silence  to 
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the  revelations  that  are  being  made.  They  generally 
relnf«  to  the  destiny  of  my  family  aud  friends  in  the 
world  to  come.  Parents,  hrothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts, 
&c  ,  all  have  the  secret  of  their  respective  fates  unfolded 
before  me.  Every  life  is  minutely  reviewed  one  after 
the  other;  every  action,  good  or  bad,  carefully  weighed. 
It  is  incredible  how  there  is  nothing  forgotten  or  over- 
looked; it  seems  as  if  an  every  moment  aecount-hook 
had  been  kepi,  not  only  concerning  the  deeds  but  the 
thonghts  and  intentions  of  each.  Most  of  them  are 
doomed  to  suffer  for  ever  ;  some  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  and  one,  only  one,  is  to  obtain  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Then  do  I  recollect  a  passage  of  the  scripture, 
which  T  thought  I  had  forgotten  i  '  MuUi  enim  tjocati^ 
pauci  vero  electi' 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  the  men  have  got  up.  I  am 
still  listening.  Suniotimes  I  presume  to  venture  a  ques* 
tion  OH  to  my  future  line  of  conduct.  Every  time  I 
receive  kind  instructions  for  my  guidance.  Lajtitly,  my 
imagination  carries  mo  to  a  scene  hitherto  unknown. 
I  behold  a  sea  of  fire,  into  which  an  invisible  hand  pre- 
cipitates the  sinners,  who  have  all  presented  their  human 
forms.  As  they  appear  one  by  one  before  tlie  Supreme 
tribunal,  I  hear  these  redoubtable  words  from  the 
Almighty:  'Allfz,fU  de  Satan,  alhz  brtilcr  i/ana  le  feu 
de  I'en/er.'  Although  free  from  fear,  I  cannot  help  ex- 
claiming more  tlian  once :  '0  vion  Dieuf  que  voire 
jwtice  est  terrible !'  I  feel  thnt  1  should  like  to  sleep 
How;  hut  I  do  not  dare,  for  fear  of  displeasing  God. 
The  voice  lets  me  know  that  1  can  rest  myself  after  a 
short  prayer.  I  therefore  pray  until  I  fall  asleep.  It 
mnst  be  at  least  five  o'clock. 

"My  sleep  has  been  quite  refireshing,  not  at  all  troubled 
by  bjid,  terrifying  dreams.  It  is  hreakfiuit-time  when  I 
get  up.      The  voice  on  my  right  is  gone;  but   my 
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gnariiian  angel  is  atill  here.  He  sayn  lie  will  not  leave 
mo.  After  dressing,  1  kneel  down  by  the  bed-side  and 
say  my  morning  prayun.  My  mind  is  much  at  case. 
I  have  more  confidence  in  myself;  but  no  arguments 
could  persuade  mc  that  tlie  many  events  of  last  night  ura 
not  real ;  everything  must  be  true. 

"  Whcu  I  have  done  praying,  I  come  down-stairs. 
There  are  people  engaged  in  breakfast.  I  ask  for  a  cup 
of  tea,  with  toast.  They  also  bring  me  a  little  slieo  of 
ham,  which  I  leave  untouched,  because  I  have  no 
appetite  to  taste  it.  The  rain  has  been  fulling  a  port  of 
the  uiglit.  It  is  not  over  yet.  I  wait  in  the  room  until 
it  has  abated.  Then  I  resume  my  random  strolls.  I 
imagine  that  everybody  knows  what  took  place  lust  uight. 
Again  the  cries  of  '  tAere  ia  the  madman  reach  my  ears. 
Wltatever  way  1  may  go,  they  follow  me ;  1  cannot  get 
rid  of  them.  AiVr  several  hours  passed  in  moving 
about,  like  a  mere  machine,  1  find  myself  out  of  town, 
in  the  open  fields,  with  only  a  few  scattered  houses  in 
sight.  Here  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  more  quiet.  Al- 
though I  wa*  ver)'  thirsty,  I  had  not  dared  to  step  into 
any  place  for  refreshment,  because  I  feared  to  be  recog- 
nised as  the  madman  of  yesterday.  My  guardian  angel, 
whose  advice  I  ask,  teUa  me  that  I  may  take  ginger- 
beer,  but  nothing  else,  lite  sky  has  cleared  up ;  I  sit 
down  on  the  grass  to  rest  myself  a  little.  The  place  I 
liave  chosen  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  railroad.  A  train  is 
coming,  and,  as  it  runs  by,  I  distinctly  and  repeatedly 
bear  the  same  annoying  cr^', '  (Aere  is  tie  madiuaii'  as  if 
ail  the  passengers  were  acquainted  with  my  history.  I 
am  extremely  tired  ;  I  should  like  much  to  stop  a  little 
longer ;  but  an  invisible  force  bids  me  leave  the  spot  and 
move  on.  I  thug  continue  on  my  feet  for  some  more  hours, 
listcniDg  to  the  voice  within  me,  and  at  times  answering 
iialf  aloud.     I  bend  uiy  steps  hack  to  town  again,  whltlier 
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I  ain  ac«>mpanied  by  the  nnceasing  cry,  to  which  I  now 
mbmit  witii  \t^»  reluctance.  It  must  b«  Ut«  in  the 
aJWnoon.  'I*he  n'kj  is  overcast.  1  begin  to  be  anxious  ■ 
alMQt  a  place  of  rest.  At  last  I  find  a  chapel,  and  sit  ^ 
down  at  the  door.  I  remain  there  fur  some  time.  The 
ludden  idea  iitrilcen  me  that  I  am  about  to  die  ;  indeed,  ■ 
1  feci  Homethiiig  like  two  lobtiters  creepin)^  ap  inside  my 
cheiit.  They  are  Bucking  my  blood ;  and  a  voice  tells 
fiiv  that  1  have  but  a  few  minutes  more  to  live.  This 
frightcnH  me.  My  conscience  is  not  in  a  right  state  yet ; 
I  am  afmid  to  die,  I  go  on  in  search  of  a  chemist's  shop, 
where  1  hope  to  obtain  Kome  relief.  When  I  have  found 
one,  I  complain  of  exhaustion,  and  ask  fur  any  strength- 
ening medicine.  Tlie  chemist-  gives  me  a  cordial  com- 
posed of — I  don't  know  what, — which  I  swallow  in  the 
otmoflt  confidence.  I  feci  a  little  better,  but  not  so  well 
as  to  drive  all  fears  of  an  imminent  death  away.  My 
wishes  are  now  to  get  to  a  Catholic  chapel,  and  there  to 
apply  to  a  priest  for  confession.  1  therefore  inquire 
a1)out  the  nearest  place  of  Catholic  worship ;  T  am 
directed  to  one  about  two  miles  off.  ITiither  I  direct 
my  tottering  steps :  I  find  the  door  open,  but  no  priest 
in.  An  old  woman,  whom  I  ask  for  him,  sa^-s  that  she 
cannot  tell  me  wliere  he  is.  I  leave  this  chapel  to  look 
for  another  ;  new  wearisome  etroll  of  nearly  one  honr. 
There  is  the  object  of  my  search,  at  last;  but  the 
entrance-door  is  locked :  no  possibility  for  me  to  get  in. 
What  to  do?  It  is  growing  dark.  The  rain  falls  in 
large  drops ;  I  have  no  sht-lter,  and  I  would  not  step 
into  any  public- house  for  fear  of  being  at  once  recognised 
as  the  madman,  and,  as  such,  exposed  to  the  abuse, 
(jerhaps  to  the  blows,  of  the  people.  I  come  to  the  con- 
viction that  there  shall  be  no  rest  for  me  until  t  have 
found  out  the  inn  in  which  I  slept  last  night.  I  imagine 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  find  it,  and  it  is  only  aiW  much 
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time  lias  been  spent  in  walking  at  random  that  I  per* 
ceive  my  presamptuous  mistake.  During  all  the  time, 
the  hara.tsing  cry  of '  Ih^e  is  the  madmtn'  has  not  ceased 
to  sound  by  my  ears.  I  again  see  and  hear  my  persecu- 
tors beside  me ;  now  and  then,  too,  the  voice  of  my 
guardian  angel  keeps  me  up,  as  well  as  the  silvery  chime 
from  above :  tliis  especially  takes  place  wlien  I  have 
been  praying  fervently.  Meanwhile,  the  raio  has  not 
abated ;  I  am  wet  through ;  it  is  a  late  hour  in  the  night, 
for  I  see  lights  nowhere  except  in  very  few  public- 
houses.  I  have  made  repeated  applications  for  a  bed — 
all  in  vain.  There  was  no  accommodation.  My  resolu- 
tion is  now  to  pass  the  night  out,  and,  as  the  rain  pre- 
Tents  me  from  sitting  down,  to  walk  on  until  daylight. 
I  reach  a  sheltered  place,  where,  for  want  of  a  seat,  I 
have  been  standing  up  for  some  time,  when  a  policeman 
passes  by.  He  asks  me  how  it  is  tbat  I  am  there  at 
such  a  late  hour.     I  toll  liim  that  I  could  not  flud  any 

lodgings,  &c Hecanseoby  the  gas-light  that  my 

clothes  are  very  wet,  and  I  apjiear  to  be  extremely 
fatigued.  He  wi-shes  to  atford  me  a  shelter  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  at  the  polic«-statJon.  I  follow  him  ; 
but  tlie  head  officer  cannot  allow  that  I  should  stop  in, 
because,  says  he,  there  is  no  charge  against  mo.  On  the 
kind  reque.st  of  my  guide,  he,  however,  consents  to  send 
me  to  a  workhouse,  and  writes  a  few  words  to  that  pur- 
pose, which  he  hands  to  the  policeman.  On  our  way  to 
the  poor-house,  my  imagination  again  works  on  my 
mind.  I  fancy  tbat  we  are  closely  followed  by  an  evil 
spirit,  under  the  shape  of  a  wolf,  and  with  a  human  voice. 
I  often  complain  to  the  officer  that  there  is  a  demon 
behind  us,  who  throws  at  me  the  same  white-coloured 
liquid  iroTty  which  I  formerly  suffered  so  much.  The 
dreaded  shower  biu-ns  all  my  body  like  boiling  lead  ;  it 
IB  accompanied  with  imprecations  and  fits  of  laughter 
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from  my  pnrsiier.     We  arrive  at  the  poor-liouse.     Tliey 
give  me  a  bed,  in  which  1  8ooa  fall  asleep. 

"  This  first  night  has  been  quiet.  When  I  awake  in 
the  morning,  1  expect  tliat  they  arc;  going  to  dismiss  me ; 
but  I  must  wait  for  the  doctor's  visit.  The  medical 
gentlemfin  easily  perceives  that  I  am  not  so  well  as  I 
think.  He  cannot  grant  my  discli.ii^,  unless  I  have  a 
place  to  go  to.  I  feel  quite  surprised  at  the  answer. 
T  give  way  to  despair,  and  reason  leaves  me  altogether. 
The  sight  and  hearing,  so  much  impaired  already,  may 
now  be  termed  mere  organs  of  delusions.  Besides  mine, 
there  are  five  beds  in  the  room.  In  one  of  them,  I  soe 
a  miserable  victim.  like  myself,  Tlie  four  others  are 
occupied  by  Infernal  spirits  of  the  first  order.  They  arc 
tlie  rebellious  angels  who  presumed  to  revolt  against 
Ood  Almighty.  Here,  also,  1  shall  meet  with  new 
attacks  from  my  brother-in-law.  I  don't  see  him :  I 
hear  his  voice  and  oattis  as  if  he  were  in  a  room  below. 
He  said  that  it  was  liimttctf  who  last  night  pursued  mc 
with  the  burning  liquid,  wlmn  on  my  way  to  the  work- 
house with  the  policeman.  I  sliall  not  so  easily  escape 
now  J  for  I  am  shut  in,  and  he  has  powerful  friends  with 
htm, — he  means  the  evil  spirits.  He  then  discloses  to 
me  the  secret  and  uncomprehended  motives  of  his  un- 
ceasing persecutions.  I  have  done  him  no  harm  what- 
ever ;  we  ought,  therefore,  to  be  still  on  the  same  terms 
of  good  friendship  as  we  were  formerly.  All  this  he 
cannot  deny  However,  he  hates,  he  abhors  me,  and  will 
only  be  liappy  when  he  sees  me  a  corpse.  My  death 
must  be  the  sinner's  death.  There  must  not  be  any 
time  led  for  repentance ;  because,  not  content  with  sell- 
ing his  own  soul  to  Satan,  he  has  likewise  disposed  of 
mine.  The  condition  imposed  by  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness is,  that  I  shall  die  iu  my  present  state  of  sin.  It 
appears  that  Satan  sets  a  great  value  upon  my  soul. 
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Vy  brotlier-iii-law  infonus  me  thai  15.000  bancs  are  tlie 
teniis  of  Uie  i^reement  in  which  I  am,  unknown  to  tay* 
self,  so  seriously  couccniwl.  I  wonder  much  how  my 
soul  may  be  so  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  Eril  Our.  My 
brother-in-law's  soul  fetched  only  80/.  Is  mine  any 
better  ?  I  then  learn  that  (Sod  has  decreed,  iu  his  in* 
scmtable  wisdom,  that  I  shall  obtain  a  ]il.-icc  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Satan  i^  aware  of  it.  He  aleo 
knows  that,  after  a  life  of  sins,  I  am  destined  to  endure 
great  siifFerings,  and  to  show  sincere  repentance  before 
departiujj  this  life.  He  therefore  gives  here  another 
instajjoe  of  his  well-known  presumption ;  though  he  is 
obliged  to  confers  that  his  own  power  cauuot  prevent  the 
aocompUshment  of  my  destiny,  he  wants  once  more  to 
try  if  he  will  be  able  to  surprise  the  divine  vigilance. 

"  l>unng  the  first  days  my  fears  of  a  sudden  death  are 
extreme.  Twice  or  three  time«  I  escape  from  my  bed. 
becaaKe  I  fancy  tliat  one  or  two  of  the  boards  of  the  floor 
are  lifted  up  to  give  passage  to  niy  brother-in-law,  whose 
face  1  don't  see,  but  whose  threats  I  hear.  Tie  will  nhoot 
me  with  a  pistol.  He  hits  recel^'ed  from  Siitan  the 
power  of  changing  bis  natunJ  form  into  a  sninll  animal, 
and  to  resume  it  as  soou  us  he  has  got  into  my  room. 
I  also  imagine  that  the  melted  lead  ifi  poured  over  my 
body  from  above  my  bed,  through  a  smiill  tube  worked 
by  Satan  himself.  I  see  liim.  He  has  taken  the  form 
of  a  black  rat  with  red  flaming  eyes;  he  hiiighs  at  me, 
aud  says,  he  must  have  my  soul.  At  night  I  behold 
frightful  scenes ;  the  men,  whom  I  supp«>8e  to  be  evil 
spirits,  a&iume  horrid  shapes  i  they  arc  in  perpetual 
motion,  and  all  throw  at  me  the  burning  litjuid.  The 
other  patient  to  whom  I  have  ollnded  as  a  \-ictim  has, 
like  myself,  to  struggle  against  the  same  tormentor. 
He  is  possessed  of  extraordinary  patience  :  I  remark  that 
he  never  swears,  and  if  he  does  not  pray,  his  freq^uent 
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exclamations,  sach  as  *  Lord,  haTe  mercy  apon  me,'  show 
that  he  is  a  true  believer.  I  become  interested  in  hig 
favour  J  I  cannot  help  taking  his  defence  (in  words) 
whenever  the  Infirmier  and  another  who  styles  himself 
the  Doctor  beat  him  in  order  to  redaee  him  to  silence. 

"  I  have  no  rest :  a  voice  tells  me  that  prayer  stone 
shall  bring  relief.  I  therefore  pray  for  hours,  for  days 
and  nights  without  interruption,  except  when  I  cannot 
go  on  from  exhaustion.  I  wont  take  any  food.  Every- 
thing is  loathsome  to  me,  and  besides,  the  food  which  is 
presented  to  me  is  tlie  usual  nourishment  of  the  devils  ; 
it  would  be  poison  for  me.  Now  and  then  I  drink  a 
drop  of  water,  but  every  time  after  praying  that  it  should 
be  changed  into  a  wholesome  beverage.  The  conduct 
of  my  oo-patients  is  not  calculated  either  to  alter  my 
Opinion  in  their  rcs])ect.  One  of  them  especially  has 
nothing  but  oaths  or  filthy  words  in  his  mouth.  Tlie 
in/rmicr  himself  is  not  tetter.  Whenever  I  make  a  noise 
he  abuses  me  in  a  low  language,  and  even  strikes  me 
with  his  fist.  Their  imprecations  and  iU-trcatnionts,  far 
from  compelling  me  to  silence,  only  tend  to  redouble  my 
excitement.  Unlike  to  Andrews,  I  often  upbraid  them 
for  their  rudeness  ;  I  say  tliat  I  don't  fear  them,  lliey 
are  demons,  1  know;  they  may  kill  me;  they  shall 
have  my  body  ;  but  my  soul,  never.  I  am  resolved  to 
suffer  and  to  forgive.  I  exhort  them  to  repentance  by 
repeatedly  saying,  ^  Jtepentez-vtma,  rrpcntcz-vvtu;  ear  h 
royaume  dct  deux eatproehe'  &c. 

"  M3'  prayers  and  exhortations,  being  expressed  aloud 
and  in  French,  produce  on  my  bearers  no  otlier  effect 
than  that  of  irritating  them  the  more ;  for  sleep  has 
become  quite  impossible.  From  the  beginning,  I  have 
been  tied  up,  head,  hand.s,  and  feet,  in  my  bed.  One 
would  think  that  all  movements  are  impeded.  I,  how* 
ever,  keep  constantly  fidgeting  j  it  is  truly  surprising 
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bow  I  may  still  have  so  much  strength.  Every  morn* 
ing  I  am  untied  tliat  I  may  wash  myBclf;  but  aa  soon 
as  the  process  of  washing  U  over,  I  am  generally  bound 
again,  with  the  difference  that  my  head  and  hand^  are 
left  free.  At  times,  myriads  of  white  flies  arc  sent  into 
my  bed;  they  stick  to  my  skin  like  leeches  ;  they  suck 
up  my  blood,  and  their  stings  create  considerable  pains. 
£very  night  the  ri>om  is  changed  into  a  kind  of  infemiU 
laboratory.  There  is  Siitan  writing  cabalistic  chantoters 
on  the  wall ;  there  is  one  of  his  suppuU  standing  by  my 
side,  and  keeping  under  my  uose  a  sulphuric  match 
which  he  forces  me  to  inhale.  This  unearthly  being's 
stature  is  gigantic.  There  are  other  demons  in  various 
shapes  moving  or  crawHng  about.  I  see  toads  and  frogs 
of  enormous  size.  They  torment  tlie  patient  Andrews. 
There  are  black  pigs  intended  for  devouring  my  feet,  as 
they  were  once  by  a  dt^.  1  expect  new  t^trtures,  but  in 
a  spirit  of  resignation ;  the  break  of  day  generally 
causes  my  visions  to  disiippear.  I  then  fall  into  a  kind 
of  sleep  of  very  short  duration.  As  soon  as  I  am 
awakened,  I  commence  praying  again,  and  only  leave 
off  doing  so  when  I  am  too  much  exhausted.  For  many 
days  and  nights  I  Iiavc  thus  prayed  for — Isl,  my  family 
and  friends ;  2nd,  for  mere  acquaintances ;  3rd.  for  evea 
those  whom  I  suppose  to  be  my  enemies.  My  mind  is 
not  only  occupied  in  praying ;  God  again  unfolds  to  me 
the  destinies  of  the  many  persons  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted- I  am  very  inquisitive;  I  wish  to  know  the 
fate  of  the  mcKft  celebrated  personages  about  whom  I 
have  read  in  history,  and  especially  of  the  Frenchmen 
who  actod  the  most  prominent  partit  in  our  first  rovolu* 
tion.  I  learn  that  all  the  kings  of  France  have  become 
the  subjects  of  Satan,  except  a  single  one,  Louis  XVI. 
As  to  the  Terrorists,  they  are  in  hell,  along  with  our 
greatest  writers,  such  as  Toltoire,  J.  J.  Bousseau,  &c. 
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Many,  many  pcrsoM  wlioiu  I  expect  to  be  saved,  are 
not ;  and  a  few  are  whom  I  have  looked  od  as  Je*m/«. 
If  in  my  prayers  any  worldly  thought  crosses  my  miiwl, 
I  immediately  hear  the  voice  say,  'Encore  deg  ideea 
d'orgueil'  or  else,  '  Encore  de  feitme;  encore  l' amour  des 
richetise^'  All  tliis  mtist  he  made  away  with  before  I 
can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Sometimes  I  am 
commanded  to  say  a  prayer  which  1  have  forgottea, 
Tlicn  my  cousin  pniys  for  me.  Almost  every  night  I 
see  a  window  where  I  know  that  there  is  none.  There 
I  behold  Almighty  Ood,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  such 
as  they  are  represented  in  Catholic  pictures.  Christ  in- 
tercedes for  me  ;  I  diKtinctly  notice  a  tear  falling  do^Ti 
his  cheek,  as  if  he  were  weeping  over  my  sins.  There 
also  come  two  children,  whom  I  take  for  the  Infant 
Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist.  Their  mothers  are  with 
them  ;  they  all  want  to  implore  OodV  forgiveness  in  my 
favour.  The  sky  outside  is  now  bright,  now  it  a-^umes 
a  lurid  appearance,  according  as  my  pniyers  come  from  a 
contrite  or  a  doubtful  heart.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
my  confinement  in  the  house  T  am  informed  that  I  shall 
be  admitted  into  heaven.  My  trials  are  over ;  I  need 
not  fear  or  doubt  any  longer.  I  am  to  be  taken  to  the 
celestial  palaces  in  God's  own  chariot.  I  feel  very 
happy.  Shortly  after,  the  voice  tells  me  that  my  soul  is 
gone.  My  budy  is  now  <mly  animated  by  a  aouffe.  I 
cannot  well  understand,  but  I  believe.  Now,  too,  I 
fancy  that  God  reveals  to  me  the  future  destinies  of  the 
world.  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand  :  mankind 
shall  perish  within  a  few  davs  by  a  general  conflagra- 
tion. The  plague  is  raging  in  London  and  many  cities 
on  the  Continent.  In  France  the  demon  of  murder  and 
suicide  exercises  his  sway  over  the  whole  population. 
Last  revolution  in  Paris ;  the  soldiers  are  fighting 
against  the  people,  then  against  each  other,  until  there  is 
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but  one  man  snmring,  who  shoots  himself.  Many 
timo«  I  imagiue  that  I  hear  a  minister  voioe  in  London  : 
it  say*,  '  ViniUJ  such,  nHck,  and  tucA  atretlt;  all  dead .■ 
may  God  forgive  us  I'  &c. 

"  Such  were  the  strange  thoughts  by  which  my  mind 
was  engrossed  when  I  was  removed  frt«n  the  poor-hoase. 
The  gentlemen  who  came  for  me  did  not  surprise  me  in 
the  least  on  announcing  that  I  must  get  up,  for  they  were 
to  take  me  awiiy-  I  firmly  believed  that  I  was  dead,  and 
likely  alwut  to  lie  admitted  into  heaven.  Xotliing,  in 
my  imagination,  could  be  expected.  On  our  way  hither, 
I  saw  houses,  trees,  carriages,  passengers,  all  as  it  is  on 
earth ;  but  I  would  have  been  averse  to  tin-  idea  that 
they  did  not  belong  to  another  world,  a  kind  of  medium 
between  earth  and  heaven, 

"  Wien  we  alighte<l  here.  I  came  to  think  that  I  was 
to  be  shut  in  for  a  limited  space  of  time.  This  was  the 
last  expiation  for  my  sinful  life.  I  kept  in  aulitv  silence, 
because  it  was  my  belief  tliat  titutism  was  the  condition, 
$ine  qua  non,  for  my  speedy  ascent  to  heaven.  The 
attendants  and  patients  witli  whom  I  was  placed,  I  con- 
sidered an  new  temptutors,  whose  attacks  1  should  have 
to  resist.  Thus  I  fancied  tluit  my  duty  was  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  gallery  with  the  least  possible  rest,  and 
taking  care  always  to  tread  on  the  same  boards.  I  also 
considered  it  my  duty  to  obey  the  attendants  whenever 
they  said,  T  toill.  In  the  yard  the  trial  was  of  another 
kind.  '  I  must  not,'  said  I,  '  let  any  one  make  his  way 
on  the  same  path  as  I  do  ;  I  must  drive  him  away  by  con- 
stantly walking  around  him,  and  surrounding  him  with 
invisible  lines,  as  the  spider  weaves  bis  net  around  Hies.' 

"Once,  I  recollect,  they  retired  to  the  shed.  I  took 
up  my  jKist  right  against  them,  and  stood  up  for  a  long 
time  there,  moving  three  steixs  backward  and  forward. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  ordered  to  do  so  some  liundi-ed 
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times  before  allowing  m^'self  any  rest.  On  the  three  or 
four  first  nights,  I  was  io  an  excit<d  state.  A  French 
hook  was  kindly  lent  to  me,  which  I  did  not  dare  to 
peruse,  for  fear  it  should  be  a  snare  set  against  my  soul. 
In  my  room  1  used  to  pray  and  speak  aloud,  as  I  had  done 
in  the  pauper-hontte,  for  I  felt  convinced  this  ej^blish- 
ment  (the  pui^torj-)  was  swarming  with  invisible  beings, 
some  in  ne«d  of  my  prayers,  others  of  my  exhortations. 
Any  person  approaching  at  that  time  and  inviting  mo  to 
he  quiet,  was  sure  to  be  taken  for  a  temptator,  at  whom  I 
threw  the  malediction,  TaJeretro,  Safeuiag.'  Fortunately, 
I  soon  was  enabled  to  see  things  in  their  proper  light." 

We  append  another  iuterestiug  narrative,  written  hy  a 
lady  after  her  recovery  from  an  attack  of  insanity.*  This 
patient  possessed  great  accomplishments.  Her  imagina- 
tion was  active,  and  her  character  was  most  marked  in 
its  disposition  to  conceive  projects  and  abandon  them  as 
soon  as  formed,  if  er  insanity  is  said  to  have  resulted  from 
a  misunderstanding  that  arose  at  a  moment  when  she  was 
already  the  victim  of  disappointed  hopes.  The  conjunc- 
tion of  those  circumstances  became  the  exciting  cause  of 
her  mental  affliction.  She  had  in  Holland  claims  to  a 
large  sum  of  money,  but  the  date  of  her  right  was  at  a 
remote  period,  white  another  family,  and  with  all  the 
ap{>cuTance  of  justice,  had  ntade  good  their  titles  to  the 
same  poKS(.-ssiun.  Advantageous  offers,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  succeeding,  by  being  present  on  the  ground, 
ui^'d  her  to  proceed  to  Holland.  After  many  useless 
plans,  and  after  having  seen  all  her  efforts  fail,  she 
returned  one  day  home  with  her  feet  very  damp.  The 
succeeding  day  she  felt  out  of  order,  suffering  much  from 
cold  feet,  and  pains  of  the  head  and  throat.  Instead  of 
reposing  in  her  bed,  and  promoting  perspiration  to  recover 
her  healtli,  siie  sat  at  her  desk  to  arrange  a  very  long 
•  •■  Annalei  d'lljgiine." 
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per  on  her  busiuess,  to  wlticl)  she  devoted  all  her  mind 
'«nd  means,  so  as  to  prove  the  justice  of  her  claims. 
Bat  notwithstanding  the  paper  was  written  with  great 
power,  and  slie  hod  presented  the  subject  under  every 
variety  of  aspect,  it  had  no  better  eoccesa  tlian  the  pre- 
ceding memoirs.  No  answer  was  made  to  it ;  and  when 
she  called  on  the  people  to  whom  it  had  been  tninsmitted, 
they  always  contrived  to  escjipe  seeing  her.  Impatient, 
soared,  and  irritated  at  this  cruel  treatment,  she  had 
determined  to  return  home,  and  had  propoited  leaving 
her  lodgings,  when  she  receive*!  a  letter  from  her  family, 
which  induced  her  to  protract  Iter  stay  some  time  longer 

tin  Holland.  The  memorial  which  wo  have  mentioned 
was  tlie  chief  subject  which  engaged  the  disordered  mind 
of  this  lady  during  the  lUneiss  she  tiad  at  that  period. 
"We  now  append  tlie  written  detail  which  she  gave  of 
her  fuelingg  during  her  attack.  Some  few  poiutsi  in  her 
history  have  been  suppressed. 
"During  these  transactions,  I  hired  more  retired 
apartment.-^,  and  less  dear.  &ly  landlord,  a  sliueniaker, 
and  all  his  family  were  worthy  people,  and  obliging.     I 

btook  them  for  Christians,  though  they  were  Portuguese 
Jews.  When  I  was  iuformwl  of  that  circumstance,  I 
became  painfully  affected.  1  I)egan  to  he  under  constant 
apprehension  that  they  would  rob  me  of  my  money. 
This  fear  increased  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  deprive  me 
of  my  rest.  At  last,  I  fancied  that  my  host  might  some 
day  make  me  swallow  a  narcotic  draught,  and  assassinate 
mOf  along  with  ray  daughter,  during  the  night,  to  get 
poBKSsion  of  my  money.  My  suspicious  received  addi- 
tional coufirmatiou  from  the  circumstance  that  these 
persons  had  prevailed  on  me  to  inscribe  my  name  at  the 
police-otlloe  us  Madame  H.  A.,  and  not  Madtinie  11.  U. 
Tortured  by  fear,  lor  tlie  period  of  eight  days,  I  scarce 
slept  for  a  few  instants.     My  food  was  composed  of  eggs, 
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fruits,  and  tea.  and  one  day,  after  having  partaken  of 
BOtne  breAd  which  my  landlady  brought  me,  I  w»h  imme* 
diately  attacked  by  a  severe  diarrhcca,  and  I  had  no 
more  rest. 

"  My  hoflte&fl  explained  ttie  accident  by  a  statement 
that  the  police,  in  order  to  prevent  an  epidemic  with 
wliich  the  country  was  threatened,  had  directed  the  bakers 
to  introduce  into  the  brejid  designed  for  the  lower  ordcra, 
medicinen  which  would  act  as  a  general  purge. 

"  Sly  body  and  Dky  head  broke  down,  weakened  by 
the  low  diet,  and  by  the  continual  watching.  Fear 
carried  them  away.  I  felt  my  judgment  goiJig  apace 
along  with  the  power  of  reflection ;  and  at  last  I  was 
unable  to  draw  from  any  given  fact  conductions  in  acwr- 
dance  with  tlie  relation*  of  that  fact,  llie  person* 
around  mc  became  still  more  fully  «u«i«;cted  by  me ;  and 
the  end  wa.s  the  loss  of  mv  rea.'wn. 

"  Two  dreams,  one  of  my  daughter,  the  other  about 
myself,  occurring  in  the  same  night,  brought  my  disease 
fully  out.  My  daughter  told  me,  that  s\\t;  had  witnessed 
me  throwing  myself  into  the  street  from  the  third  flat  of 
a  houHe  in  the  town,  and  tliat  I  remained  stretched  on 
the  pavement  broken  in  pieces,  and  dead.  We  wont  to 
try  and  discover  the  house  wliitrh  she  had  seen  in  her 
dream;  it  was  the  Court  of  Judicature.  As  for  roy 
dream,  it  wan  that  a  man,  bearing  a  purse,  had  entered 
the  house  of  the  Portuguese  Jew,  and  had  cut  my  throat. 
The  day  after  I  wan  busy  waiihing  some  clothes,  when 
raising  my  eyes  I  saw  (and  I  was  wide  awake)  a  long 
knife  passing  over  tlie  ceiling  of  my  room.  Struck  with 
alarm,  I  bade  my  daughter  to  be  silent.  In  great  haste 
I  placed  all  my  money  in  my  work-bag,  I  closed  nay 
trunk,  and  hurried  my  daughter  into  the  street,  taking 
with  me  all  my  most  important  papers.  I  cannot  Kay 
whether  some  iierson  had  not,  by  way  of  joke,  passed  a 
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l:nife  throogli  a  slit  in  the  ceiling,  or  whetlier  it  was  not 
altogether  a  visioa,  the  creation  of  my  excited  iinogiiut- 
tion.  This,  however,  i?  undoubted,  tliut  I  was  quite 
awake,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  my  wit^.  when  I  saw 
the  instrument  of  death.  I  had  met  shortly  before,  in 
descending  the  staircase,  a  man  with  a  large  purse  under 
his  arnt,  probably  a  barber.  The  appfarance  of  that 
man  deprived  me  of  my  self-possession  ;  and  once  out  of 
the  Jew's  houae,  reason  completely  deserted  rae.  I  then 
went  to  one  of  the  body-guard.  T  addressed  a  young 
officer,  and  begged  him  with  fervour  to  carry  imme- 
diately to  the  king  the  packet  of  letters  on  me  ;  but  as  ho 
hesitated,  and  left  me  under  the  pretext  of  calling  a 
superior  officer,  I  hastened  a«-ay  from  biin,  and  went  to  the 
German  Chancery,  where  I  compelled  the  worthy  keeper 

of  the  records,  M.  Z ,  to  take  my  packet  and  pn^serve 

it  for  me.  I  also  told  him  of  my  causes  for  alarm,  and 
Diade  him  acquainted  with  the  danger  I  dreaded.  He 
took  leave  of  me  afler  having  offered  some  commonphice 
consolations,  and  1  found  myself  again  in  the  street. 
Here,  however,  cvcr)"thiug  was  changed  as  far  as  regarded 
me.  The  city,  so  tranquil  but  a  moment  ago,  was  in  the 
height  of  an  insurrection.  The  r^ment  quartered  in 
the  garrison  was  Jewish.  Tlie  prince  royal  and  the  king 
had  been  made  prisoners  and  condemned  to  death.  The 
enemy  had  broken  ground  at  Schevelingen.  The  Asiatic 
hordcis  were  commanded  by  the  Jews.  Of  what  use 
could  the  gold  he  to  me?  I  said  to  myself,  and  I  returned 
to  my  landlord's  door.  1  called  his  wife.  I  threw  my 
money  down  on  the  work-table,  advi.sing  her  to  begin  a 
petty  tnule  with  it;  and  I  concluded  by  a  humble 
request  for  one  louis,  that  I  might  return  to  Germany. 

"  Tlie  face  of  the  poor  Jewess  must  have  actvially  been 
seen  at  the  instant  when  she  r*!c<'ivwl  so  Tmex[wctcdly  a 
large  gift,  to  conceive  the  astonishing  effect  it  hud  on 
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her  coantenance — it  actually  became  purple.  She  cotild 
not  divine  how  to  explain  the  matter;  but  alie  con- 
eluded  in  offering  me  a  piece  of  gold,  and  would  hare 
allowed  me  to  go  away  without  any  furtln-r  remark,  had 
not  her  husband  oome  in.  He  took  a  handful  of  the 
louis,  and  slipped  tliem,  almotit  without  my  conscious- 
ness, into  my  bag.  The  louis,  however,  were  restored 
too  late,  from  which  cauiie  I  was  l«d  to  believe  the  family 
highly  honourable.  Having  in  this  maancr,  as  I  sup- 
posed, got  rid  of  my  money,  my  dread  of  being  assassi- 
nated vanished,  and  I  reasoned  with  ttilerable  precision 
for  an  insane  person.  1  said  to  myself,  the  people  would 
Iiave  killed  you  on  account  of  your  money ;  let  them 
have  it ;  they  will  countermand  the  assassin,  and  yoa 
may  return  home  without  any  fear.  I  made  this  all 
clear  to  my  daughter,  and  I  took  the  road  to  Delfl.  I 
winhud  to  pass  the  uight  in  that  town,  and  travel  by  the 
boat  to  Kotterdam.  whence  I  would  have  proceeded  to 
Munster  by  jVmh(>im  and  Emerich.      I  was   desirous 

to  ace  Madame  H ,  at  Munster,  and  explain  to  her 

that  it  was  a  Kacred  duty  she  owed  to  her  husband 
to  rccal  him  immediately  irom  Holland,  as  he  ran 
the  hazanl  of  being  branded,  aa  one  individual  Imd 
already  experienced,  who  had  put  in  hia  claims  for  a 
property. 

"  I  had  changed  my  louis  at  the  banker  L 's,  and  I 

^va**  already  close  by  the  ^te  of  the  city,  when  I  saw  a 
young  Jewess  following  me ;  and  though  I  had  made 
diflerent  turns  to  avoid  her,  she  nevertheless  hung  clase 
on  my  footsteps.  I  then  went  up  to  her,  and  exclaimed, 
in  a  menacing  tone, '  Accursed  pagans  I  you  liave  already 
crucified  Christ,  and  this  day  you  vent  your  wrath  un 
the  prince  royal !'  The  Jewess  saved  herself  from  this 
dreadful  apostrophe,  and  from  that  moment  I  was  fully 
sati&ficd  that  the  prince,  who  was  universally  beloved, 
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wu  in  unmineni  danger.  1  then  came  in  contact  with 
an  enclo^  palisade.  I  asked  what  was  the  purpose  of 
it?  Being  answered  that  it  belonged  to  a  Jew,  I  per- 
soaded  my»elf  that  it  \vu8  the  prison  of  the  royal  family. 
The  absurd  thought  excited  so  much  pain  and  sympathy 
in  my  heart,  tliat  I  deserted  my  daughter,  and  desired 
with  my  nailK,  nsing  all  my  force,  io  make  an  aperture 
in  the  euotosure,  that  I  might  save  the  prince,  and  briug 
him  out  along  with  me.  Nothing  could  witlidraw  tliat 
fixed  idea  from  my  mind,  whivh  led  me  to  the  belief  of 
war. 

"  This  idea  wa*  further  auhstantiatod  by  two  new 
Tisions,  which  existed  nowhere  but  in  my  disordered 
brain.  I  aaw  then  on  the  canal  a  little  boat,  with  black 
sails  and  colours.     My  eldest  daughter,  whom  1  had  lell 

at  C ,  liiul  taken  refuge  there,  and  was  iiiiKorably 

clad.  The  boat,  however,  could  not  move,  &s  the  King 
of  the  Jews,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  had  forbid  any 
of  the  boatmen  weighing  anchor.  Tluit  I  might  not 
betray  her,  mid  let  her  understand  that  she  was  my 
daughter,  I  returned  silently ;  and  soon  after  I  rcco- 

guised  the  face  of  a  young  lady  of  H ,  in  full  dress, 

coming  out  of  a  beautiful  coach,  and  proceeding  to  au 
adjoining  house.  1  followed  tins  lady  to  address  her,  but 
those  whom  I  spoke  to  said  that  they  had  seen  no  one. 
In  all  baste,  I  then  took  the  road  to  Delft,  where  I 
arrived  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  1  looked  out 
for  a  respectable  house  for  lodgings,  but  they  would 
receive  me  nowhere.  Finally,  I  was  received  into  the 
house  of  Ca(itaiu  B ,  whose  lady  was  sick  and  con- 
fined to  bed.  Nevertheless,  the  people  of  the  house 
showed  a  great  interest  for  me,  and  treAted  me  with 
great  kindness  and  humanity.  A  new  accession  of  fever 
came  on,  aiid  a  host  of  visions,  more  or  lesit  funtasttcal, 
all  relating  to  the  imprisonment  of  tlie  prince  royal, 
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excited  a  furiouK  delirium  of  the  most  extravagant  nature, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  persons  with  wliom  I 
resided,  carried  me,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  to  another 
houiic.     On  the  subsequent  day,  a  letter  was  despatched 

to  the  keeper  of  the  records,  M.  Z. :  he  came  to 

me  in  a  closed  carriage,  and  took  me  to  an  establish- 
ment at  a  distance  from  the  street,  where  I  was  put 
under  the  care  of  an  old  servant  of  M.  II .  A  phy- 
sician was  called  in,  and  at  the  expiration  of  tliree  weeks 
I  was  so  far  recovered,  that  my  guardians  no  longer  coold 
trace  my  thoughts,  though  my  ideas  still  clung  to  the 
stune  subject. 

"  After  having  left  the  house  of  M.  B .  at  Delft,  I 

fell  into  a  state  of  profound  melancholy.  I  fancied  my- 
self to  be  in  positions  which  only  the  extreme  of  madness 
can  conceive.  My  recollections  are  by  no  means  very 
clear  of  wlmt  occurred  when  wc  were  at  the  bot*;l.  where 
we  had  to  pass  three  days ;  still.  I  hare  a  floating  idea 
of  having  conversed  with  different  people,  and  that  I 
answered  diflerent  questions.  I  think,  also,  that  when 
1  went  to  bed,  a  great  many  people  came  to  observe  me, 
and  they  talked  together  about  my  condition,  but  all  the 
rest  was  as  a  dream. 

"  The  condition,  however,  in  which  I  spent  the  first 
night  seems  worthy  of  attention.  I  thought  myself 
a-bed,  perfectly  conscious,  but  totally  unable  to  make  any 
movement,  in  an  immense  abyss,  in  which  I  believed  I 
had  been  buried  alive,  and  ha^l  now  awakened  in  the 
tomb,  in  the  condition  I  was  to  live  for  all  eternity,  with 
the  perfect  consciousness  of  my  condition,  to  reflect  on 
myself.  My  mind,  which,  when  awake  a  few  honm 
previously,  had  been  carried  awiiy  by  the  most  extra- 
vagant frenzy,  still  enjoyed  all  its  perceptions  clear.  I 
discosscd  with  myself  whether  I  deserved  so  stern  a 
^kte,  and  as  I  was  unconscious  of  any  crime  done  with 
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premeditation,  I  concluded  by  supposing  that  tlii^  seve- 
rity of  pnnislinient  had  been  awarded  to  me  because, 
"^thongh  I  bad  fulfilled  my  duties  as  mucli  as  lay  in  my 
power,  I  bod  yet  neglected  to  do  any  good  beyond  my 
line  of  duty,  &c.  In  other  respect?,  I  was  in  the  same 
condition  as  a  person  affected  with  tetanus. 

I"  I  recovered  myself,  however,  though  I  was  in  a  state 
of  extreme  debility,  not  having  sufficient  strength  almost 
to  support  the  weiglit  of  my  body.     Scarcely  was  I 
awake    ere  I  relapsed  into  my  illasions.     I  began  to 
scrutinize  my  room,  that  1  might  discover  whether  I 
had  not  fallen  into  the  bouse  of  a  merchant  of  souls 
('  Quffif,  Armi").     The  burlesque  motions  with  which  I 
prosecuted  this  search  would  undoubtedly  have  provoked 
K^ft  smile  in  the  most  serious  person,  and  at  last  1  went 
into  the  chimney,  reasoning  thus  with  myself,  that  as  it 
was  made  of  stones,  it  could  not  be  tbromi  down  when 
Htbe  house  was  demolished.     My  fears  were  further  aug- 
mented by  the  pictures  winch  ornamented  the  walls.     In 
that  posture  I  waited  in  trepidation  the  approach  of  the 
inmates  of  the    house.     A  young   girl  appeared,  who 
I  gave  nie  some  confidence,  but  when  I  siiw  my  old  land- 
lady enter,  my  emotion  could  not  bo  concealed ;  and 
lastly,  when  two  keepers  were  brought  into  the  room. 
who  were  not  to  leave  me,  my  wrath  viae  fired  anew, 
and  I  broke  a  window  that  I  might  escape. 
^m     "After  some  time  1   was    permitted    to   go   to   the 
Hgarden ;  the  oijen  air  soothed  me,  and  yet  ever^-thing 
^^ around  me  was  a  source  of  illusion  to  me.     The  houses 
around  the  garden  seemed  to  me  to  be  prisons  tilled  nith 
■prisoners.     I  fancied  the  kitchen  of    my  landlady,  iu 
which  a  large  jwt  was  boiling,  tlic  place  where  the  pri- 
soners were  put  to  the  torture.     The  water  of  the  i>ot 
which  they  were  going  to  throw  me,  I  thought  was 
jiling  oil.     Full  of  that  notion,  1  tore  the  sleeve  off  my 
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daiigliter's  robe,  desirous  to  retain  it  that  slie  might  not 
incur  the  hazard  of  being  boiled  alive. 

"  All  this  receives  its  explanation  in  the  condition  of 
a  phrenetic  luniitic,  all  whose  actions  arc  influenced  by 
8o  many  dreadful  fancies  ;  so  it  is  always  with  me,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  alleviate,  even  a  little,  those  agonies, 
except  I  am  conipletfly  cnlai^cd  from  them.  For  if  I 
had  been  shut  np  on  that  diiy.  or  even  bound  down  by 
chains,  cither  fright  would  have  stopped  the  flow  of  the 
blood  in  my  veins,  or  it  would  have  circulated  with  such 
intense  rapidity,  that,  with  undoubted  certainty,  all  the 
arteries  would  have  burst  in  my  brain.  Most  luckily  I 
was  left  in  the  garden,  though  a  violent  storm  was  ap- 
proaching I  felt  myself  very  well  when  my  keepers 
were  forced  to  retire  by  the  rain  under  tlie  protection  of 
the  alley  of  the  house,  leaving  mo  at  full  liberty  to  con- 
template the  rising  storm.  But  how  different  was  that 
storm  from  that  I  had  seen  before,  and  those  I  have 
witnessed  since.  The  clouds  which  rolled  up  from  the 
horizon  appeared  to  me  to  bo  the  billows  of  the  deep, 
rising  o'er  the  banfcn  of  the  Schevelingcn  to  the  skies, 
fighting  in  the  air  together  over  my  head;  while  & 
flotilla  of  the  enemy,  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  carried 
on  a  deadly  combat  against  the  inhabitants.  'J'he  last 
hour  had  struck  for  the  prosperity  of  Holland.  I  did 
not  hear  any  thunder  ;  I  did  not  witness  any  lightning  ; 
bat  I  perceived  the  explosion  of  a  hundred  blazes  of 
fire,  the  cannonade,  ceaseless,  reverberated  in  my  ears: 
from  which  we  may  infer,  witli  all  certainty,  that  the 
ear  and  the  eye  of  the  insane  amplify  and  enlarge  what- 
ever is  heard  or  seen. 

"  The  same  remark  occurred  to  mo  afterwards.  As 
my  symptoms  appeared  better,  my  linen  and  my  property 
were  restored  to  me.  I  took  them  out  of  my  trunk,  and 
arranged  tliem  on  my  table.     I  was  struck  with  their 
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great  number,  and  even  with  tbe  appeunuice  of  a  cloih 

and  towels,  whicli,  however,  I  liad  left  bcJuud  at  C . 

But  this  joj  did  not  continue  long  ;  and  when  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  again  examined  my  liucu,  a  great  many 
objects  appeared  to  be  wanting,  which  I  had  fancied 
to  liave  bad  in  my  hands  the  previous  eroning  ;  so  much 
so,  that  I  supposed  I  liad  been  robbed.  I  did  not, 
however,  communicate  my  suspicions  to  any  one. 

"  Tl»esc  two  circmnstauccK  justily  me  in  afHmnng  that 
tbe  lunatic  fancies  be  sees  and  bears  objects  which  have 
no  real  existence.  Dut  wliat  I  am  now  going  to  nieo- 
tion  proves  the  important  influence  of  an  individual,  op- 
portunely  seen,  in  giving  a  proper  degree  of  assurance  to 
the  sick  person  ;  for  tbe  earUeet  symptoms  of  my  recovery 
take  their  date  ftvm  the  day  when  I  saw,  amongst  a 
great  many  others,  a  form  that  particularly  eaught  my 
attention. 

"  I  cannot  well  ),ay  whether  it  was  tlie  seeond  or  third 
day  several  persons  came  to  talk  with  me  in  the  garden, 
but  I  wiw  estremely  insolent  to  e%'ery  one,  even  to  Cap- 
tain B ,  to  whom  I  owe  my  life.     At  the  end  two 

men  opened  the  K^te,  and  looked  on  my  side  of  the 
garden ;  one  was  dressed  in  a  deep  blue  overcoat,  and  he 
almost  immediately  withdrew ;  the  other  wa>;  dressed  in 
verj-  beauliful  uniform ;  he  also  retired.  After  that  a 
young  man  of  a  very  good  expression  entered,  ha%'ing  all 
tbe  outward  appearances  of  perfect  hcalttt ;  he  spoke  to 
me  in  French,  and  I  answered  him  in  the  same  lan> 
goage.  I  tcKtk  thin  person  for  the  prince  royal,  and  the 
bandage  fell  from  my  eyes.  I  felt  myself  all  of  a  sudden 
in  great  confusion  for  appearing  before  the  prince  in  a 
cattume  so  unsuitcd  for  the  oocasion.  1  was  surprised 
that  he  was  still  alive,  and  as  he  appeared  in  perfect 
health,  the  anxieties  1  had  experienced  on  bis  account, 
conceiving  that  the  enemy,  whidi  had  beleaguered  the 
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country,  had  made  him  suffer  great  torment,  all  vanished 
in  a  moment.  I  fult  mysaU  an  if  inspired  with  a  new 
life,  and  from  that  hour  the  viiiions  of  liorror  were  no 
more. 

"  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  this  young  persoi^ 
was  not  the  prince,  though  he  vu  a  little  like  him. 
Wliat  an  infinity  of  good  would  W  conferred  on  the 
lunatic  could  hiii  thoughta  be  anticipated,  and  scenes  of 
a  nature  to  affect  him  favourably  be  brought  before  him. 
Had  permission  been  given  me  to  leave  that  day,  I 
assuredly  would  have  committed  nothing  either  tiiat  waa 
ridiculouii  or  attended  with  injury  to  any  one.  But 
there  were  still  more  cruel  trials  in  reserve  for  me,  from 
which  I  was  not  to  esoape  until  I  had  gone  through  the 
ordeal  of  three  additional  days'  illness. 

"  A  coach  was  ordered,  in  which  M.  Z ,  the  keeper*'' 

of  the  records,  conveyed  me  to  La  Uaye,  where  I  wag 
placed  in  a  house  near  the  castle.     I  then  had  a  diile- 

renoe  with  M.  Z ,  as  we  did  not  leave  the  town  by 

the  name  gate  we  had  entered.  I  attempted  to  show  him 
that  be  had  mistaken  the  road,  and  I  fult  much  ulli:ndfd 
in  perceiving  that  he,  with  a  8miU<  on  bin  lips,  continued 
the  same  route,  without  paying  any  att«ntioa  to  my  ol^- 
Bervations.  \Vlien  we  stopped,  this  irritation  waa  fur- 
titer  iucrea«ed  on  perceiving  a  child  looking  at  us.  I 
»aid  to  it  that  it  deserved  the  rod,  wliich  caused  it  to  ran 
away.  A»  I  ascended  the  stairs  I  counted  the  steps; 
and  I  was  again  tlirown  into  distress  on  getting  to  my 
room,  when  I  saw  that  the  door  could  not  be  locked  from 
within. 

"  My  alarm,  however,  became  extreme,  when  I  firmly 
believed  that  I  thought  I  recognised  in  the  person  of  my 
nurse  an  individual  whom  I  bad  seen  hanged  some  time 
before  at  La  ilaye,  along  with  another  criminal,  and 
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whom  accordingly  I  took  for  a  spirit.  In  the  eohtude 
of  night.  I  perceive  myself  alone  in  company  with  this 
person,  full  of  the  most  agonizing  approhensious.  I 
would  not  allow  the  shutters  to  be  closed  at  nightfall ; 
and  as,  when  I  thought  I  bad  seen  the  princ«,  I  bad  uo 
longer  any  dread  of  war,  I  was  fully  persuaded  that  our 
soldiers  had  been  victorious,  so  this  idea  stirred  up  in  my 
breast  the  fears  of  h#iug  assassinated.  "^Mien  the  pump 
was  worked  in  the  yard  I  fancied  that  they  were  going 
to  throw  tbe  water  up  into  my  room,  and  I  looked  every 
moment  to  see  it  rushing  in.  Noticing  three  nails  in  my 
room,  I  sup|K>!ied  that  they  intended  to  hung  us  on 
them,  myself,  my  daughter,  and  my  uui-se,  because  the 
latter  had  been  condemned  to  death. 

"  Eostiug  on  my  couch  one  evening,  hot  quite  awake, 
I  watched  every  step  of  the  nurse  with  my  eyes,  as  I 
thought  her  a  spirit;  the  candle  ran,  hut  I  did  not  oh- 
sen-e  the  tallow  How  from  tiat  candle,  but  from  a  bol« 
in  the  wall,  whence  it  was  discharged  in  an  enormous 
quantity,  resembling  a  furious  torrent  which  has  biu^t 
through  its  hanks,  »o  tliat  1  screamed  aloud,  and  pre- 
tended  that  they  were  going  to  suffocate  me.  The  in- 
cident made  me  suspect  that  tliey  had  the  intention  to 
poison  the  atmosphere,  and  ever  from  that  moment  I 
constantly  experienanl  a  disitgrceable  though  sweet 
smell.  All  the  viands  offered  to  me  bad  tliat  taste.  I 
thought  that  tbe  meat  they  brought  was  human  flesh, 
and  insisted  on  the  idea  that  they  desired  to  poison  me. 
tSince  my  complete  restoration  to  health  I  have  disco- 
vered, in  one  of  my  walks,  a  poisonous  plant,  which  bad 
the  disagreeable  odour  I  allude  to. 

"  The  circumntance  I  have  referred  to,  of  the  tallow 
running  down  tbe  wall,  is  a  convincing  proof  to  me  that 
persons  labouring  under  disorder  of  the  mental  faculties, 
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perceive  objects  which  have  no  real  existence,  and  that 
the  tiight  of  particular  matters  produces,  spontaneously, 
images  in  the  eye  of  the  diseased  person. 

"  Even  at  a  hit«r  period,  when  I  was  improving,  T 

still  saw  Dr.  T ;  then  my  brother-in-law  ;  I  heard 

the  voice  of  my  sister,  as  also  another  voice,  which, 
speaking  to  me  by  my  name,  bade  me  '  lay  down  the 
petition.' 

"  I  often  requested  of  my  keepers  to  have  my  clothes, 
my  papers,  and  my  money ;  but  they  answered  me  that 
they  were  to  be  kept  till  my  husband  appeared,  who 
ought  to  come  and  inqtiirc  for  me.  On  several  occasions 
I  objected  to  this  arrangement  (pleading  the  expense  it 
would  be  attended  with)  to  interest  the  persona  who 
detained  me  to  permit  me  to  travel  alone  ;  this,  however, 
they  would  not  accede  to,  though  I  had  become  much 
more  caJm.  Several  drc-adful  dreams  broke  in  on  this 
state  of  tranquillity,  tallying,  however,  very  appositely 
with  ray  condition.  There  I  was,  in  the  realms  of 
Plato  below,  which  I  examined  with  a  remarkable 
degree  of  Brmnoss  and  si-lf- possession .  I  saw,  more* 
over,  the  a^ua  tolena  prepare<l.  I  had  read  an  account 
of  this  horrible  torture,  tlic  frightful  details  of  which 
were  all  reproduced  in  the  dream,  and  my  children  were 
the  unhappy  victims  of  this  barbarity  of  the  Italiani.  I 
would  rather  suffer  in  reality  everj'  kind  of  imaginable 
torture,  than  again  experience  that  horrible  dream.  On 
being  awakened  I  found  that  T  hiid  l)een  dreaming,  but 
still  one  nneafiy  idea  Nucceeded  imother,  and  the  last  of 
the  kind  was  on  my  return,  after  having  been  in  a 

"  We  might  be  almost  persuaded  to  conclude  from 
these  faets,  that  every  visible  object  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  eye  of  the  lunatic ;  but  if  what  I  witnessed 
gave  rise  to  miiiiutcrpretatiun  on  my  part,  those  things 
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which  were  concealed  from  me  excited  still  more  extra- 
ordinary conjectures. 

"  I  converted  the  office  in  the  house  into  a  chamber 
where  tlie  t*trture  was  performed ;  every  time  I  heard  a 
packet  sealed  I  thought  it  was  the  eoup-de-^ace  of  some 
uafortunate  wretch.  An  old  apartment,  always  closed, 
containing  aucii-nt  records,  and  full  of  armories,  was  the 
charnel-Iiouse,  and  the  armorer  represented  the  coffins. 
I  firmly  believed  that  the  story  abore  me  wa«  a  conser- 
vatory for  tlie  remains  of  tliosc  who  had  been  assasri- 
nsted,  until  one  day.  finding  the  door  open,  and  all  being 
rtill  in  the  house,  I  went  up  (juictly  myself  to  ascertain 
how  far  my  painful  suspicions  were  well  founded. 
Great,  then,  was  my  liappinesD,  when,  instead  of  bones, 
skeletons,  and  carca.ses,  1  saw  nothing  but  torn  old  waste 
paper.  My  curiosity  was  wound  up  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  yet  I  had  not  courage  to  touch  one  of  the 
leaves.  I  opened  a  window  which  looked  into  tlie  ro^al 
garden  ;  the  windows  of  the  apartment  of  the  king  also 
commanded  a  view  of  the  garden.  I  noticed  at  one  of 
the  windows  a  tall  lady  in  white  robes;  the  moment  I 
saw  her  she  rose  frtnn  her  chair  somewhat  hastily,  and  I 
supposed  she  was  the  princess.  From  that  moment  all 
my  fantastical  notions  were  centred  in  that  princess,  as 
I  thought  she  was  d(;tainc<l  as  a  prisoner  in  that  room. 

"  I  looked  then  by  the  windows  in  the  front  of  the 
house  where  1  was,  and  1  noticed  a  range  of  buildings 
which  surrounded  the  castle  iii  the  form  of  a  circle.  It 
woold  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether,  from  the 
windows  of  that  roof,  the  view  which  I  describe  here  can 
bo  enjoyed  in  perfection,  to  determine  whether  my  senses 
were  not  under  the  sway  of  an  illusion,  when  I  saw  a 
crowd  of  magiiiiiccnt  mansions  all  around  in  that  quarter. 
The  front  buildings  could  be  perceived  from  my  bed- 
room.    I  saw  distinctly  a  small  earthen  pipe,  which 
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famed  bj  the  ctumnej  of  the  lumse  Dearert  the  court  of 
the  eMtle ;  and  it  wis  not  a  long  mental  operation  for 
me  to  coDdade  that  the  tube  of  that  pipe  was  the  only 
mode  of  the  air  having  aeeesa  to  the  buose.  So  I  like- 
wise inferred  that  all  tlie  tDdiridiuk  who  ent«red  the 
liooae  would  be  suffocated. 

"On  the  day  of  my  baeband  arriring,  and  in  bi-s  pre- 
tence, my  whole  syiitem  underwent  a  special  change. 
Instead  of  feeling  a  satisfaction  that  I  had  in  him  a  pro- 
tector, I  was  harassed  by  tbe  idea  of  being  considered 
insane  by  him,  and  being  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
person  whom  I  distrusted.  Under  tbe  influence  of  that 
fear,  I  exercised  all  my  self-control,  that  be  might  not 
suspect  my  insanity,  though  I  was  still  far  from  being  in 
full  possession  of  my  wits.  I  also  adopted  the  precaution 
to  procmre  secretly  a  strong  dose  of  rhubarb.  I  swallowed 
it  all  at  once,  and  felt  myself  much  better  after.  I  had 
done  so  formerlv  with  benefit. 

"Some  days  after  the  arrival  of  my  husband,  we 
began  our  arrangements  to  return  home.  We  secured 
places  in  the  diligi-nce,  though  we  would  have  done 
better  by  hiring  a  carriage,  as  we  had  to  pay  for  three 
seats.  We  were  then  fairly  on  our  road,  and  the  shocks 
and  jolts  of  the  wretched  vehicle  in  which  we  travelled 
were  of  no  small  service  in  restoring  my  addled  brain. 
I  soon  found  that  my  reason  was  restored. 

"  We  arrived  for  the  night  at  a  town  beyond  A , 

where  we  were  to  stay  till  tbe  morning.  Wo  had  a  bed- 
room, but  there  was  no  lock  to  it.  When  my  husband 
had  undressed  and  gone  to  bed,  I  noticed  that  he  had 
left  his  pautaluons  near  the  door,  which  was  ajar,  and  I 
was  afraid  lest  he  had  lefl  money  in  bis  pockets.  I 
searched  them,  and  found,  to  my  great  delight,  thirty* 
two  double  louis,  of  those  which  1  had  taken  with  me ; 
^nd,  in  addition,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  rfichfia/er,  in 
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tAfaiglc  louis.  I  immediately  concealed  the  thirty-two 
doable  louis  in  my  clothes,  intending,  if  my  husband 
did  not  adopt  better  arrangements  for  our  journey,  to 
start  alone  on  foot,  and  manage  the  gold  coins  myself. 
This  money,  which  I  had  worked  hard  for  in  my  early 
life,  and  which  I  had  recovered,  imparted  to  me  a  new 
spirit,  so  that,  from  tliat  inittaut,  I  felt  that  I  had 
entered  on  a  new  life.  My  fears  all  vanished,  and  every- 
thing about  me  appeared  under  a  new  light.  Desirous 
to  give  my  husband  some  little  annoyance,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  want  of  prudenoe,  I  placed  in  his  bed  the 
money  which  belonged  to  him,  retaining  my  own.  The 
following  morning  his  alarm  was  great  when  he  found 
his  pockets  empty,  though  his  pantAluons  were  on  the 
chair  he  had  put  them  on  the  previous  evening.  I  com- 
forted him,  restoring  to  him  the  money,  and  told  him 
that  his  niauner  of  travelling,  though  it  was  highly  ex- 
travagant, was  not  the  more  pleasant  ou  that  aecount; 
that  I  would  not  contribute  any  more  to  the  general 
expenses,  but  pay  only  for  those  of  myself  aiid  my 
daughter.  Notwithstanding  my  remonstrance,  as  ho 
persisted  in  travelling  by  di/i^enee.  I  left  him  in  a  village, 
and  proceetied  alone  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Westjihalia. 
I  should  undoubtedly  have  lost  my  way,  had  it  uot  been 
for  an  incident  which  has  much  tlie  appearance  of  the 
marvelloua. 

"Arriving  at  a  place  where  three  roads  cross,  I  was 
going  to  follow  that  which  would  have  brought  me  back 
to  the  point  whence  T  had  started,  when  I  noticed  the 
tra<:k6  of  a  man  who  had  probably  conveyed  corn  to  the 
town  of  Minden  :  a  sack  had  hurst,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  corn  had  escaped.  My  head  was  still 
fueble,  and  I  had  an  explanation  ready  for  ibis  adventiire : 
I  conjectured  then,  and  ver)-  luckily  this  time,  that  tliis 
corn  bad  been  spread  on  the  road  to  enable  me  to  escape 
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from  the  Ubyrinth  fa  wbirb  T  wm  involved.  I  followed 
the  marks  with  perfect  cooSdence,  and  treadinf^  steadily 
DO  the  com.  1  paMed  otgt  roads  almost  impracticable, 
and  through  several  viltagen,  gettinf;  finallj  into  the  high 
road,  where  I  met  the  diligence,  which,  taking  that  route, 
bad  made  a  long  circuit :  there  I  Joined  tay  husband  aod 
my  daughter. 

"At  Minden,  I  t«K>k  the  arrangement*  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  onr  jouraej  into  my  own  hands,  and  hired 
a  private  carriage  for  onmelves.  Notwithataoding  this, 
the  tnost  trivia]  inrcunistsneeitiggected  erroneoni  fancies; 
but  3L»  I  wax  in  a  state  of  perfect  liberty,  I  examined  very 
attentively  the  iml^eeta  which  had  awakened  sorprise  in 
my  breast,  and  I  gradoally  became  conxcioos  of  my  errors. 
I  still  recollect  several  of  these  very  singular  visions. 

"  At  the  perifxl  of  which  I  now  Hpeak,  1  was  in  no  way 
uneasy  an  to  my  own  fate,  or  that  of  my  family,  bat  I 
waa  distroased  by  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  Jews, 
discomfited,  as  I  thought,  in   HolLind,  and  scattt-rcd  in 

the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  C ,  where  they 

were  perishiog  of  hunger  and  cold,  along  with  their 
wives  and  chiliiron.  I  daily  resorted  to  the  woods  and 
deposited  bread  and  money,  particularly  near  the  cross- 
road". 

"  Two  regiments  passing  through  the  city  at  the  same 
time,  had  a  coffin  in  their  escort :  this  circamstonce 
affected  mo  with  alarm,  for  I  thought  that  their  king 
waa  in  thi;  coffin.  To  convince  m^'nelf  of  the  truth  of 
the  circumstance,  I  ran  acroHs  the  garden  to  meet  the 
proncs-iion  ;  but  the  body  had  disappeare«l,  and  afterwards 
I  understood  that  the  cofBn  was  tcuaiitlcss.  I  called  a 
young  Koldii^r,  who  was  following  the  regiment  at  a  dis- 
tance :  I  made  scvorul  questions  to  him  on  the  subject, 
but  he  did  not  answer  me,  but  went  away,  without  saying 
one  word,  to  a  hillock  covered  witli  verdure  and  thorns  j 
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he  there  made  a  hole  in  the  midst  of  the  thorns  with  bis 
cone.  U«  still  declined  ajisw^rinf^  me,  when  I  nslced 
him  whether  a  king  had  not  been  burictl  ou  one  of  tha 
Uankti  uf  thu  Ilhiuu?  I  witiisoon,  howovcr,  satisfied  thai 
the  silent  soldier  was  a  spirit,  which  idea  made  me  ex- 
ceedin^ly  uncomfortable. 

"  F«ar,  probably,  and  the  stormy  Roason  to  which  I 
had  been  confitantly  exjK»sed,  again  disturbed  the  har- 
mony of  my  iutcllcctual  powers.  From  that  day,  as  soon 
as  I  arri%-ed  in  the  country,  I  ohserveil  on  the  summit  of 
all  the  mountains  which  circunwcrihc  the  horizon, 
machines  which  appejired  to  me  to  be  telograpliB,  and  I 
fiuicied,  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  enemy,  after  having 
cut  a  eaiml,  had  beat  hack  tlie  l*riiii!<iiin  army  as  far  as 
the  Khine.  driving  it  into  the  deep,  iind  that  tlu-y  were 
anxious  to  preocrve  the  vessels  and  the  corpses  of  the 
parties  so  destroyed,  as  trophies  of  their  victory.  Tins 
idea  excited  in  my  mind  a  determined  luitred  against  the 
barbarous  men  capable  of  so  atrocious  a  dood :  and  to 
show  that  I  could  not  be  bbinied  for  bein^  a  party  to  its 
execution,  the  Hirunge  notion  came  Into  my  head  to  scud 
some  loaves  and  a  bottle  of  brandy  to  Hcrcral  detach* 
menta  of  recruits  on  their  route  through  the  town : 
they  took  the  brandy,  and  handed  the  loaves  over  to  tlia 
poor." 

Since  this  lady  returned  to  her  native  city,  her 
visions,  though  not  exliibited  by  outward  signs — as  she 
halt  now  acquired  sufficient  st-If-control  to  conceal  them 
from  the  world— are  still  frccjuontly  renewed.  She  re- 
tained the  notion  for  a  long  time,  that  the  Jews  had 
resolved  to  destroy  the  Cliristians.  She  also  saluted  with 
much  courtesy  and  humility  all  the  .lewesses ;  if  tliey 
were  clothed  in  nigs,  she  addressed  them  in  terms  of  ex- 
treme politeness,  offered  them  her  kind  offices,  and 
eudeavoured  to  comfort  them.     She  sometimes  gave  the 
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poor  Jews  a  piece  of  money,  in  which  she  ooncuivcd  llicro 
wa«  some  particular  \Trtue. 

At  la:^,  she  gave  up  this  notion,  as  she  became  daily 
con%-iiictd  that  her  apprehensions  were  altogether 
chimerical ;  but  she  adopted  a  notion  exactly  the  reverse. 
Tliis  contract  i^s  often  noticed  in  the  dreams  of  the 
insane.  She  fancied  that  a  great  number  of  Jews  were 
encamped  in  an  immense  fortrst  behind  a  mountain  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  where  she  lived — that  the 
government  kept  them  prisoners  there,  and  watched 
ibem,  and  that  they  were  condemned  to  perish  a  wretched 
death  by  hunger.  Actuated  by  sympathy  for  those  un. 
fortunate  beings,  and  indignant  at  the  cruel  measures 
enforced  again.st  them,  she  ventured  several  times  out 
near  the  forest,  and  placed  at  different.  i)arts  by  the  way- 
side, all  kinds  of  food,  such  as  loaves,  fruits,  eggs,  &c.,  so 
that  these  unhappy  creatures  might  pick  them  up,  and 
that  some  of  them  at  least  might  escape  from  the  dread- 
ful death  io  wliich  they  had  been  doomed. 

The  following  is  an  account,  written  by  a  physician,  of 
his  own  ease.  ^Vhen  deranged,  he  imagined  himself  to  be 
pursued  by  a  demon.  He  bad  alio  other  delusions.  He 
fancied  himself  transported  from  street  to  street,  and  his 
imagination  was  active  enough  to  exhibit  to  him  every 
moment,  some  different  public  place,  in  which  his  guards 
detained  him  on  his  bed.  "  I  almost  continually  suppli- 
cated," says  the  author,  "  to  be  only  carried  to  my  house 
in  /fo/jf  Ghosf -street."  'J'he  persons  alx>ut  the  i>iitient, 
in  endeavouring  to  pacify  him,  without  complying  with 
bis  wishes,  only  confirmed  the  delusion  under  which  he 
laboured.  Their  cry  was,  "  it  shall  be  done  in  a  few 
hours,  or  early  to-morrow,  as  it  is  now  night."  He  lay 
pining  in  vaiu  for  tlic  end  of  these  few  iiours,  and  during 
the  time,  his  fancy  created  places  not  tlie  most  agreeable 
for  bis  ri^idencc.    Sometimes  it  pitched  him 
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two  walls,  so  close  that  he  could  not  himrc  an  arm ; 
sometimes  on  a  burial -fjroiintl ;  sometimes  on  the  court 
ht-fore  the  hospital  he  attended.  All  the  arguments  of 
his  friends  availed  nothing  to  prove  to  him  that  he  was 
really  in  liis  own  room.  "When  they  pointed  out  to  him 
his  own  hooks,  close  beside  which  he  lay,  or  the  print,«t 
that  hung  opposite,  he  took  it  for  a  tritk.  Sometimes  he 
did  not  recognise  them  for  his  own ;  and  sometimes  he 
conceived  they  had  heen  removed  to  his  present  place  of 
abode. 

It  was  ohscrved  that  the  sound  of  a  horn  transported 
him  in  imagination  to  a  piibtie  place  for  music  and 
dancing;  the  ueighiug  of  a  horse  in  the  street,  to  a 
stable :  the  bad  odour  of  his  own  exhalations,  to  a  hury- 
ing-gronnd. 

He  wa«  under  a  delusion  that  he  was  hated  and 
deserted  by  the  whole  world,  that  all  his  friends  had 
forsaken,  and  his  patients  renounced  htm.  The  founda- 
tion of  fact  on  which  this  snperstructure  of  despondency 
was  raised,  arose  from  his  missing  three  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends,  who  were  absent  or  incapable  of  attending 
upon  him.  With  this  most  be  considered  a  natural 
mistrust  ho  entertained  towards  mankind,  which  his 
friends  told  him  they  had  observed  when  he  was  in  health. 
The  number  of  unplea-^ant  things  he  experienced  from 
those  about  him,  such  as  their  refusal  to  let  him  quit  his 
bed,  forcing  him  to  take  medicines,  applying  blisters, 
must  have  added  force  to  his  morbid  impressions. 

"My  other  fancies  were,"  he  olwerves,  "probably 
those  most  common  in  every  form  of  delirium.  The 
(lowere  on  my  curtains  and  tester,  I  took  for  men  in  con- 
tinual movement.  'Hiey  all  wont  towards  the  wall;  and 
as  there  were  none  but  my  acquaintance,  I  often  joined 
them.  We  found  ourselves  in  large  illuminated  subter- 
raneous chambers,  where  I  le-arncd  such  family  secrets, 
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an  every  man  in  the  world  above  keeps  close  locked  op 
in  the  recesses  of  his  bosom.  Once,  I  really  called  my 
wife  to  my  bedside,  and  told  her  a  shoclcing  transaction, 
involving  two  of  our  friends,  which  I  had  learned  in 
these  eubterraneoas  assemblies.  I  related  the  story  with 
80  much  consintency,  and  gave  it  such  an  air  of  probabi- 
lity, aa  to  make  her  take  it  for  a  real  fact,  which  I  must 
have  known  before  my  illne^is." 

A  patient,  who  had  passed  through  a  painful  attack  of 
insanity,  was  requested  by  the  medical  gentleman  who 
had  charge  of  the  case,  to  put  in  writing  an  account  of 
the  sensations  he  experiencwl  at  the  commencement  of 
bis  illuc^s.  I  should  premiiie,  that  the  patient  imagined 
that  among  his  friends  and  relations  there  existed  a 
grand  conspiracy  against  his  life.  He  was  also  under 
the  delusion,  that  poison  had  been  administered  to  him 
in  his  tea,  and  that  he  had  escape*!  death  only  by  drinking 
a  small  portion  of  the  liquid.  Ho  thus  describes  tlie 
fancies  he  eutertained  in  reference  to  a  person  under 
whose  supen-ision  he  was  temporarily  phtced.  He 
sayv,  the  attendant  sometimes  affected  to  smile  at  me 
with  pity  for  my  onhappy  state  of  mind.  Then  he  would 
lean  back  on  the  couch,  close  his  eyes;  open  tbctn 
a  little,  so  that  the  eye  could  barely  be  seen  through  the 
lushes,  and  so  as  to  prevent  his  being  observed,  as  be 
thought.  At  those  times,  be  would  cast  the  most  infernal 
looks  at  me,  and  afterwards  round  the  room,  for  some 
weapon  or  other  to  finish  what  he  had  begun :  the  latter 
T  could  »ee  not  only  from  his  looks,  and  the  hardness 
his  muBclen  used  to  assume,  but  also  from  the  posture 
he  would  put  himself  into,  ready  to  jump,  if  he  disco- 
vered what  would  answer  his  purpose." 

"From  July,  1547,  to  November  of  the  same  year," 
says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walford.  when  describing  his  attack 
of  insanity.  "1  was  highly  nervous,  and  experienced  a 
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considerable  loss  of  strength  aud  flesh.  I  spoke  sometimC'S 
so  fitiarply  to  those  around  me,  as  to  startle  them,  and 
make  them  fear  me.  About  this  time  (the  beginning  of 
the  attack),  1  felt  great  anxiety  for  the  eternal  salvation 
of  my  employer.  His  brother  was  lying  ill,  and  I  begged 
that  I  might  visit  him,  hut  my  ofler  was  refn-sed.  I 
therefore  prayed  earnestly  for  his  recovery,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  next  day  tliat  he  was  better. 
Strong  hope,  mingled  with  fear,  now  tot»k  possession  of 
me.  When  at  prayer,  something  would  pull  at  my  back, 
blow  in  my  face,  as  if  in  derision,  and,  hovering  round 
my  mouth,  try  to  snatch  the  words  from  uiy  lips.  At 
night,  when  in  l>ed,  J  felt  something  press  upon  my  chest, 
and  awoke  in  great  trepidation  in  tho  middle  of  the 
night,  when  I  sometimes  heard  music  at  a  distance. 
These  impressions  ivrrifiod  me  so  much,  Uiat  I  dreaded 
to  lie  down.  Then  again.  I  was  afraid  of  forfeiting  Qod's 
confidence  by  committing  some  undefined  sin  that  I 
could  not  resist.  Therefore,  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to 
leave  the  huuso  of  my  benefactor,  which  desire  was 
increased  by  my  imagining  that  the  persons  in  it  would 
foil  into  ajKifltttsy.  Hcuce  I  liad  recourse  to  prayer  with 
all  my  heart,  and  all  my  power ;  and  while  praying,  I 
nearly  fainted.  It  nest  occurred  to  nie,  that  my  cm* 
ployer  had  become  rich  by  unjust  gains,  and  that  he  and 
liis  wife  woutdbc  trodden  down  in  the  streets,and  trampled 
to  death.  One  evening,  while  at  prayer,  I  saw  a  circle 
descend  slowly  on  nty  head,  and  afterwards  tohl  my  wife 
that  I  was  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  hut  she  did  not 
appear  to  underst^ind  my  meaning.  Felt  that  I  was  very 
ignorant  of  the  Scripturen,  but  expected  every  day  that 
the  power  of  God  would  instruct  me,  and  that  I  should 
be  commanded  to  leave  the  house  on  a  sudden  :  so  I  put 
all  tilings  in  order  for  my  departure.  On  the  9th  of 
March  I  left ;  but  1  was  greatly  agitated,  and  wept  fre- 
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tfmtstiiy,  bviaip  HHUe  te  mfan  ay  fteBay.  Alxivft 
Ofe  prW^,  I  bepa  t«  lee  «t^etim,  like  gutii,  ioafi^ 
iMfctc  my  eyaiy  aod  thwigfct  tkejr  wen  widud  ipbili 
wiliUay  M:  kmvrcr,  I  fek  MtMM  that  I  «H  aiunted 
in  s  T«f}r  hi^  Jggrw,  md  tint  ay  mMm  frva  &e 
itiAj  fipitii  WM  to  walk  meemamOj  sboot,  and  eonrert 
th«  ft«o|il«  I  m>et  witli.  Aa  I  pawed  near  to  tbem,  I 
btiumd  tht  HiAy  KpirH  tra&hfffrT>r<l  iladf  from  me  to 
flwm ;  MO  I  iKl«et«:(I  ilte  moft  crowded  ^orongli&na  in 
tbc  tiustri/fiA'a  t<>r  the  work  of  ooareniofi,  and  extended 
inj'  walkit  dail^,  aometiniea  ereo  into  the  adjoining  oonn- 
tie* ;  MUfl  I  tli'/a^it  the  ftt^ifle  often  tonied  roond,  and 
looked  at  m«  a*  I  [faMw^l,  with  great  satisfaction,  aa  if 
eonflraoaa  of  ttie  hleMing  I  had  conferred  on  them.  To 
«««  tlie  rrowda  I  had  courerted,  greatly  eoeooraged  me 
in  my  laU'Um ;  and  d<'>w,  deli|^ht«d  with  my  office,  I  had 
Bfurctal  revclationii.  One  night,  while  in  bed,  I  saw  the 
gtorjr  of  tlie  moon.  It  wa»  like  a  horizontal  pillar  acrosa 
U)«  moon,  whifh  incrcaaed  in  fcize  and  radiance  as  it 
•ppmaclied  my  bedroom  window.  I  now  behcved  that 
I  Wiw  to  bi>  a  jtrince,  and  the  liigh-prince,  of  our 
Kuviiriir.  I'jxvn  the  approach  of  the  morning,  I  felt  a 
hiiriiing  (lutiif;  around  me,  and  conceived  that  it  was  the 
[fUtry  of  Ood  Hanctifying  me  for  the  work  I  had  to  per- 
form. My  iMinKiiti'inM  rre<|U(>ntl)'  alanuL-d  me.  >'ore  than 
once  [  wa*  afruid  I  itliuuld  go  mad,  and  then  I  ailtcruatcly 
hlUffhiHl  ami  wept.  Onn  day  I  ht^-ard  my  feet  speaking 
to  ni«,  U'lling  me  tlint  I  should  he  a  king,  and  roign  at 
•(i>niMdfiii ;  and  I  nliio  hf-itrd  other  voicex,  telling  me  that 
I  wiia  Dun,  lli(<  mm  of  Jacob,  and  Khould  have  large  pos- 
mtiHtionH  at  JoniHulem.  Thus,  having  left  my  home,  I 
wandnntl  ovnr  niiloo  of  grmnul,  imagining  that  I  waa 
fiirliidiltm  to  sit  down  or  stsiiid  Htill ;  and,  after  having 
wiilki'tl  llu>  wliolo  night,  ond  morning  I  arrived  in  Sion- 
Ittuu,  and  wiM,  hy  ouu  of  the  cottagcm,  conducted  to  the 
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hotise,  where  I  expected  to  find  food  and  rest.  The  pro- 
prietor, I  BuppoBed,  was  a  high  churchman ;  and  I  ex- 
pected all  the  inhabitants  would  come  while  I  was  asleep, 
and  look  at  me,  in  order  that  they  might  be  converted. 
During  the  first  few  weeks  of  my  residence  there,  many 
strange  fancies  came  across  my  brain;  with  my  new 
companions,  and  the  medical  gentlemen,  I  conversed 
freely,  and  gradually  became  quite  conscious  that  I  had 
been  under  delusions,  which  have  happily  passed  away, 
and  my  mental  health  is  now,  I  am  grateful  to  believe, 
quite  restored." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

State  of  the  Mind  nhen  recovering  from  an 
Attack  of  Jnsamtt/. 

How  deeply  interesting  are  the  descriptions  (sometimes 
given  by  the  insane  of  their  ^ate  of  mind  when  passing 
oh/ ot a  deranged  in/o  a  xoAf  condition  of  intellect.  Insume 
cases,  the  reason  ia  restored  suddenly  to  its  sovereignty ; 
in  many  cases,  however,  the  mind  appears  gradually  and 
almost  imperceptibly  to  awaken,  as  it  were  out  of  a  fan- 
tastic and  fairy-like  dream,  into  a  liealthy  state  of  con- 
scioasnctis.  In  one  case,  the  patient  described  his  mental 
condition  during  the  period  »'hen  it  was  considered  to  be  iJt 
transHu,  ag  follows :— "I  felt  as  I  was  recovering,  the  delu- 
sions gradually  losing  their  hold  npon  my  fancy.  I  tbeo 
began  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  their  reality.  I  felt 
disposed  to  listen  patiently  to  the  judicious  advice  of  my 
physician.  I  was  no  longer  irritated  at  being  told  that 
my  perceptions  were  faJse,  and  began  to  appreciate 
the  absunlities  of  other  patients.  One  fellow-sufferer, 
who  firmly  believed  that  he  was  endowed  with  super- 
natural power,  and  divine  authority,  and  whom  I  had 
always  considered  as  sane,  and  improperly  confined,  and 
had  invariably  treated  with  great  awe  and  deep  reverence, 
I  now  thought,  most  be  mad !"  The  dark  clouds  that 
had  so  long  obscured,  enshrouded,  and  embittered  this 
patient's  mind  were  gradually  dissipated,  and  the  bright 
sun  of  reason  shed  its  joyous  and  effulgent  light 
upon  liis  hitherto  darkened  and  bewildered  understand- 
ing.     As  he  progressed  towards  recovery,  his  mental 
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perceptions  became  daily  more  clear  and  intelligible. 
Whilst  in  Uiis  intermedijite  phase  of  morbid  thought  he 
was  forcibly  reminded  of  Milton's  majestically  poetical, 
and  profoundly  philosophical  pasiiage,  in  which  he  makes 
Adam  relate  to  the  angel  what  passed  in  his  mind  imme- 
diatcly  attxr  awakening  into  life  : — 

"  Wbilat  thiM  I  Ckll'd  knd  riraj'd  I  know  not  wbitlier, 
FrMD  whcra  1  firat  drew  air  uid  £nit  fcwheld 
Tbi*  hmfps  liKbt.  whoa  niuwci  none  rctnni'd. 
On  ■  gneo  thinly  Uuik,  prufnM  oTflDwen, 
pMHtive  I  iiHt  ma  down ;  tbrni  K'^^*'  lUt^ 
Fir*t  round  iiii^,  and  witli  uJt  oppreuion  neiz'i 
Hj  Armuvl  nvvfii ;  untruubliid,  tiiuugli  1  thougkt 
I  tiicn  WM  ptmiug  U>  in^  furmrr  Bt*t« 
ImmmiUb,  Mid  fonhwiUi  to  dinolrr.  ,  .  ,  ." 

"  FuadiM  Lort."  b.  8.  L  283. 

Another  patient  described  his  state  of  mind  when 
recovering,  as  follows :  "  During  the  whole  of  my  ill- 
ness.  which  lasted  for  eighteen  months,  I  always  fancied 
myself  surronnded  by  a  dark  cloud.  I  never  could 
appreciate  that  there  was  any  difference  between  day  and 
night.  Kven  when  tlie  sun  shone  most  brightly,  it  pro- 
duced no  alteration  in  ray  feelings.  I  fancied  that  I  was 
doomed  to  live  for  the  rest  of  my  days  in  a  stale  of  per- 
petual gloom,  and  ucTOr-cndiug  darkness,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  sins  I  liad  committed  in  early  youth.  No 
bright  object,  alas !  looked  so  to  my  mind.  1  found  that 
I  could  gaze,  without  the  least  inconvenience,  at  the  sun, 
even  when  at  its  height.  It  did  not,  in  the  slightest 
d^Tpe,  dazzle  me. 

"  I  date  the  commencement  of  my  recovery  from  the 
time  when  tliis  mysterious  ilarkuess  began  gradually'  to 
fade  away."  "  "VVlien  I  was  getting  well,"  the  patient  con- 
tinues, "  I  fancied  I  saw  objects  more  clearly  and  less 
through  a  liaze.  My  mind  appeared  during  this  dis- 
tressing illness,  as  if  it  were  covered,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
dy  a  dark  ceU.     This  is  the  only  comparison  tliat  occurs 
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to  me.  It  was  a«  if  I  were  looking  through  a  piece  of 
green  glass  at  every  object.  This  cloudy  condition  of 
mind  did  not  diitappear  altogether  for  some  months,  bub:i 
as  I  began  to  sec  things  with  my  natural  vision,  1  felt^ 
that  I  was  getting  weil.  This  state  o(  ])rogressive  reco- 
very continued  until  I  saw  evcr^'thing  through  a  clear 
and  Kunny  atmosphere,  and  tlien  my  liappiness  and  pcaco 
of  mind  were  restored  ;  in  other  words,  1  was  well." 

A  gentleman  who  imagined,  without  the  sliglitest  foun- 
dation for  such  an  impression,  that  his  wife  had  been  un- 
faithful to  him,  persisted  in  entertaining  this  delusion  for 
a  whole  year.  He  declined,  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  illness,  having  any  communication  with,  and  rarely 
speaking  civilly  to  Iier  when  she  called  to  sec  him.  His 
gcnend  Iioalth  was  nmch  shattered  by  a  sedentarj'  occupa- 
tion and  neglect  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  hygiene.  His 
mind  had  also,  for  a  loug  period,  undergone  much  anxiety. 
At  times  he  suffered  from  severe  mental  depression.  HIb 
general  healtti,  in  course  of  time,  became  greatly  im- 
proved, but  there  were  symptoms  of  local  disturbance  in 
the  head  tliat  at  first  led  to  the  suspicion  of  the  existence 
of  some  form  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain. 

A  few  months  before  his  recovery,  a  large  carbuncle 
made  its  appearance  in  the  lumbar  region.  This  caused 
great  pain,  and  confmed  him  to  his  bed  for  some 
weeks.  Subsequently,  numerous /wrKwcK/i  broke  out  in 
varioas  parte  of  the  body,  attended  with  great  general 
irritation  and  seriou-s  disorder  of  the  assimiktive  func- 
tions. He  was  invalided  for  many  months.  He,  how- 
ever, entirely  recovered,  still,  however,  entertaining  tiie 
dclusiou  with  regard  to  his  wife,  but  in  a  somewliat  modi- 
fied and  less  acute  form.  At  first  he  began  to  reason  with 
himself  as  to  the  ri'ahty  of  this  impression.  Ho  a^kcd 
lilmself  the  following  questions: — "Is  my  suspicion 
founded  on  fact?    What  proof  have  I  of  tlio  infidelity 
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of  my  wnfe  ?  Could  I  estabiisli  an  accusation  of  the  kind 
agaiust  bur,  in  a  court  of  law  ?  If  I  were  to  apply  for  a 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  infidelity,  who  would  be  my 
witue-sses?"  Up  to  this  time,  he  had  resolutely  main- 
tained a  firm  beHef  in  his  wife's  gross  acb;  of  immorality, 
and  it  was  oot  until  after  his  serious  bodily  illness  that 
he  b^aa  to  wa%'er  on  the  subject  of  his  delusion. 

For  nearly  tliree  weeks,  a  contest  of  this  character  took 
place  in  his  mind.  It  was  a  struggle  between  healthy 
and  disordered  impressions.  Occasionally,  he  appeared 
entirely  to  lose  the  delusion.  It  then  recurred  to  his 
mind,  but  much  less  strongly  than  before.  1  ad  vised  a  com* 
plete  change  of  air  and  scene,  and  suggested  a  rL-sidouce  at 
Boulogne  for  a  few  weeks.  He  obeyed  my  instructions, 
went  to  this  place,  participated  in  tlic  amusements  it 
aOurded,  had  a  course  of  sea-bathing,  and  returned  in  a 
few  weeks  to  Kngknd,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  "  iw«w 
tana  in  eorpore  aano."  He  informed  me  that  one  day 
when  returning  from  a  tepid  salt-water  bath,  which  had 
greatly  exliilarated  him,  all  idea  of  his  wife  having 
behaved  even  with  indiscretion,  vanished  t-ntirely  from 
his  mind.  "  I  felt,"  he  sayn,  "  a  gush  of  joyous  feeling 
take  possession  of  my  thoughts,  that  ])rodutied  an  iude- 
scribable  slaUi  uf  happiness,  which  made  me  almost  leap 
for  joy." 

A  lady  who  liad  been  for  a  period  of  nine  months 
insane,  believing  that  she  was  forsaken  of  God.  appeared 
suddenly  to  recover.  Her  restoration  to  health  of  mind, 
however,  was  not  so  rapid  as  lit-r  friends  were  at  first  led 
to  suppose.  She  gave  her  husband,  after  she  returned 
home,  a  detailed  and  deeply  iiiterestiug  account  of  the 
gradual  return  of  reason,  and  of  the  steady  battle  she  had 
been  carrying  on  for  two  months  with  the  insane  de- 
lusions, i-'or  more  than  eight  weeks  she  had  been 
struggUug  with  the  raotbid  impressions  which  had  so 
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pommed  her  mind.  The  commenoemcnt  of  this 
contest  occurred  ooDt«mporaneoasly  with  a  return  of 
the  uterine  fnnctions,  which  had  been  suspended  for  a 
coDifid(;rable  period.  This  improvement  in  her  general 
health  appeared  to  shake  her  behef  in  the  existing 
delusion.  At  that  period,  she  said,  "I,  fur  the  first  time 
during  ray  long  illness,  asked  myself  seriously  the  qa««- 
tion,  'Ami  under  a  dehision  f' "  For  some  days  the 
morbid  impressions  caused  her  less  mental  distress,  but 
having,  owing  to  an  attack  of  stomach  disorder,  passed 
two  or  three  sleepless  nights,  the  delusion  returned  in 
full  force  to  her  mind.  After  the  lapse  of  a  week,  she 
again  began  quietly  to  reason  with  herself  as  to  her 
insane  religious  notions.  She  then  went  regularly  to 
church,  without  feeling,  as  slic  did  previously,  that 
"she  was  only  mocking  God  by  so  doing."  "  1  felt," 
she  said,  "a  comfort,  in  tlic  prayers,  and  could  Listen 
with  repose  and  satisfaction  to  the  sermon."  But  even 
at  this  time,  her  mind  was  occasionally  much  distressed 
by  some,  but  loss  acutely  manifested,  morbid  and  gloomy 
apprehensions  as  to  the  salvation  of  her  soul.  She  con- 
tinued, however,  gradually  to  recover  a  sane  state  of 
thought.  She  no  longer  persisted  in  refusing  to  adopt 
the  remedial  tncasurea  suggested  for  her  cure,  and  pari 
paaau,  with  an  improvement  in  i\\G physical,  did  1  witness 
the  return  ol"  a  healthy  state  of  the  iuMlectuai  l"uii(;tit»u«. 
Slie  informed  me  after  her  recovery,  that  she  was  im- 
pelled by  an  internal  voice  to  refuse  comptianc«  with 
everj'thing  that  was  propi">8e<l  by  myself  in  the  way  of 
treatment,  tilie  fancied  that  she  wa-s  doing  God  service 
by  resisting  all  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  improve 
her  bodily  and  mental  health. 

I  have,  in  a  previous  page,  rt^ferred  in  detail  to  the 
deeply  intereitting  history  which  has  been  published  of 
the  Itov.  Mr.  Walford's  state  of  morbid  religious  des- 
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pontlcncy,  aa  described  by  bimself  after  liis  recovery. 
It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  pat  apoa  record  Mr. 
Walford's  account  of  his  gradual  restoration  to  mental 
healtl).     He  8Syg : 

"  Th«  blissful  recovery  which  I  ei'perienced  wan  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  auy  mwlical  process  whatever.  I  had, 
indeed,  much  against  my  own  inclination,  been  so 
importuned  by  my  friends  as  to  consent,  tliroe  or  four 
years  before  my  recovery  took  place,  to  consult  one  or 
two  medical  advioers ;  but  the  effect  proved,  as  I  fitlly 
expected,  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  this 
expedient,  and  I  positively  refused  to  see  any  other 
medical  persons.  About  the  aame  time.  I  was  over* 
persuaded,  on  account  of  my  general  inability  to  sleep, 
to  keep  laudanum  by  my  l>edside,  and  to  have  recourse 
to  it  when  sleo]>  wa.s  found  to  be  impracticable.  I  trii.'d 
thin  measure  two  or  three  times,  vrithout  any  sensible 
effect,  and  firmly  resolved  to  take  no  more.  I  adhered 
to  my  purpose,  and  no  other  experiments  of  the  kind 
were  ever  adoplt-d.  A  few  moiitli!!  before  any  syntptoms 
of  improvement  appeared,  I  now  and  then  prevaik-d  on 
myifclf  to  walk  up  and  down  a  few  hundred  yards  in  the 
road  adjacent  to  my  bouse,  when  I  was  concealed  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night  from  the  notice  of  any  who  might 
pass  me.  Soon  after,  I  went  several  evenings,  when 
the  light  of  day  had  departed,  int-o  my  garden,  and 
paced  up  and  down  for  some  time.  On  tliese  occasions, 
I  sometimes  felt  an  impulse,  during  my  walks,  to  pray 
with  deep  fervency,  that  some  measure  of  relief  might  be 
afforded  to  me.  These  prayers  were  short  and  broken, 
yet  I  trust  they  found  atrceptanee  in  heaven. 

"  Some  weeks  or  months  after  these  occurrenoes,  an 
old  friend  from  Sufiblk,  a  most  worthy  minister,  came  to 
see  me,  and  stayed  a  day  or  two.  I  bad  formerly 
smoked  many  a  pipe  of  tobacco  in  company  with  my 
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friend,  though  for  the  preceding  five  years  I  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  a  pipe.  My  wife,  aware  of  hi^  habits, 
bad  the  materials  for  smoking  set  before  him,  which  he 
employed,  and  earnestly  pressed  me  to  accompany  him, 
which  I  passionately  refused  to  do.  Ou  the  evening  of 
his  departnre,  when,  as  usual,  I  was  the  only  person 
sitting  up,  it  occurred  to  me  to  try  if  I  could  smoke, 
which,  for  four  or  five  years,  I  had  discontinued,  on 
account  of  the  manifest  bad  ciTects  it  produced  on  my 
pulse.  1  instantly  procured  for  myself  the  smoking 
apparatus,  and  fiiund  I  could  perform  the  operation  with- 
out the  injurious  results  which  had  induced  me  to  re- 
UiiquiHli  the  practicH.  Soon  alter  this  cxixrinient,  I 
resolved  to  try  if  I  could  read,  though  I  was  under  a 
great  difficulty  to  select  a  book  that  did  not  seem  likely 
to  awaken  painful  associations,  and  I  especially  shunned 
$31  such  as  treated  of  religious  subjects.  Accidcut  deter- 
mined my  choice.  I  had  not  relinquished  a  book  society 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  tliough  the  books  that  came 
to  my  house  were  carel'ully  concealed  from  my  notice. 
At  the  time  of  which  1  am  now  writing,  I  found  that  a 
'  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,'  by  Mr.  liaines, 
was  brought  to  my  house,  and  as  it  seemed  not  very 
likely  tliat  anything  in  it  would  ercite  my  feelings,  I 
resolved,  though  with  extreme  apprehension,  to  try  this 
book.  In  a  day  or  two,  I  found  nothing  in  it  that  much 
distressed  me,  and  I  perased  it  to  its  close.  It  amused 
me,  and  after  reading  it  again,  I  wrote  out  a  pretty  ex- 
tensive abridgment  of  it.  I  tlien  attempted  a  work  by 
Mr.  BubbagL',  the  title  of  which  is,  I  think,  '  The 
Economy  of  Manufactures.' 

"  After  reading  and  epitomising  these  works,  I  was  so 
much  quieted  as  to  regret  I  had  no  others  of  similar 
character :  and  i  then  engaged  in  writing  a  translation 
of  the  history  of  Herodotus.      Before  I  had  completed 
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my  translation  of  the  first  took  of  that  history,  the 
spring  hrought  the  mouth  of  May.  My  sou  eutrcated 
his  mother  to  take  a  ride  in  a  carria^  with  him,  and  I 
joined  in  the  entreaty,  a«  I  greatly  wished  sho  should 
enjoy  some  refreshment  of  this  kind.  The  carriage  was 
hrought  to  the  door,  when  my  faithful  wife  positively 
refused  to  go,  unless  I  would  accompany  them.  This,  I 
both  thought  and  said,  van  impos-iible.  She,  however, 
persisted  lu  her  refusal ;  aud  for  some  time  I  warmly 
remonstrated  with  her,  and  uiged  her  going.  Wliile  I 
was  thus  engaged,  a  suddeu  iutjuiry  offered  itself  to  me : 
Wliy  I  could  not  go  ?  1  oonld  discover  no  reason  ;  and 
calling  for  my  hat,  I  jumped  into  the  carriage,  when  I 
directed  the  driver  to  take  as  to  Epping  Forest,  through 
Waostead  and  Woodford,  a  ride  which,  in  former  ye-arx, 
I  had  odeu  taken  with  great  pleasure.  The  verdure  of 
the  grass,  trees  and  country  in  general,  with  the  fineness 
of  the  weather,  so  affected  me,  that  all  my  feara,  dis- 
quietudes, and  sorrows  vanished  afl  if  by  a  miracle,  and  I 
was  well,  entirely  relieved,  and  filled  with  a  transport 
of  delight,  such  as  I  had  never  before  experienced.  My 
hope  and  confidence  in  God  were  restored,  and  all  my 
dreary  expectations  of  destroying  myself  or  others  were 
entirely  foi^'otteu.  On  my  return  home  from  this  reviy. 
ing  excursion,  every  d(«iiro  tt»  shut  myself  up  and  exclude 
my  friends  was  departed,  and  I  could  with  diflivulty 
restrain  myself  from  being  always  abroad. 

"  This  extraordinary  change  of  feeling  took  phice,  as  I 
have  said,  in  ^(ay  ;  und  on  the  first  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing August,  I  set  out  in  company  with  my  son  and 
an  active  friend,  who  had  Iiefore  travelled  on  the  con- 
tinent, for  France,  Switwrland,  and  Gcrniaay.  The 
delights  of  thai  journey  were  so  enhancwl  by  contrast 
with  the  events  of  the  five  preceding  years,  that  I  waa  in 
a  species  of  rapture  throughout  the  whole.    I  felt  uo 
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apprchenBious  of  danger  in  goiug  so  far  from  liome ;  and 
tlie  glorious  scenes  I  witnesseMi  so  enchanted  me,  that 
my  pleasure  overflowed  the  limits  of  ordinary  enjoyment. 
One  only  regret  was  occasioned  by  the  unavuidaUe  neces- 
sity, under  which  my  companions  in  travel  were  placed, 
of  returning  at  the  end  of  the  mouth  to  business;  by 
which  I  was  hurried  from  scenes  of  surpassing  grandeur 
and  interest,  before  I  had  Inilf  gratified  myself  with 
gazing  u]x>u  them.  Enchanted  and  fascinated  as  1  was 
with  this  tour,  I  attribute  no  ]>art  of  my  recovery  to  it, 
as  1  had  been  entirely  free  from  my  sad  condition,  both 
of  Ixidy  and  miud,  before  it  took  place;  if  this  had  not 
bL'L-n  the  case,  no  wishes  of  my  own,  nor  any  entreaties  of 
my  friendtt,  would  have  hud  power  to  persuade  me  to  set 
out  upon  it,  so  deeply  was  I  affected  by  the  remem- 
brance of  former  diiiuppoiutmcnts.  Immediately  after 
my  return,  1  was  seized  witli  a  most  unexpected  and 
severe  diarrheea,  which  I  thought  would  terminate  ray 
joys  and  sorrows  alike:  it  yielded,  however,  to  skilful 
medical  treatment,  after  some  days ;  and  one  of  my 
medical  attendants,  who  had  long  been  acquainted  with 
my  constitution,  assured  me  when  the  vehemence  of  tlic 
paroxysms  was  abated,  that  the  effects  of  it  were  far  more 
beneficial  than  any  medical  treatment  could  have  pro- 
duced, and  he  antici[)ated  a  perfect  freedom  from  the 
return  of  my  distressing  nervous  disease.  This  anticipa- 
tion has  been  verified  by  several  successive  years  of  estft- 
blished  health  ;  and  though  I  iini  now  occasionally  in 
some  measure  disturbed  by  some  of  the  minor  symptoms 
of  my  disorder,  for  short  periods,  chiefly  during  the  hours 
of  night,  my  general  health  is  remarkable  for  my  years ; 
and  the  condition  of  my  feelings  tranquil  and  cheerful, 
though  seldom  much  elevated."* 


•  •'  Aiitohbsrephy  of   the  Utfv,  William  Walfonl." 
John  SUiujbtoD  (ul'  Kcmunf^u),  ISul. 


Edit^  by  it>«  Sw. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Anomalous  and  Mashed  Affections  of  the 
Mind. 


BKfORE  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  varioos 
stages  of  incipient  insanity,  previously  referred  to,  I  pro- 
pose to  consider  briefly,  certain  anomalous,  gcneniUy  un- 
obsen'f^,  because  waxXW  conditions  of  brain  and  mind. 
I  would,  however,  premise,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  insanity,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  back  to  its  origin,  the 
first  inroads  and  dawnings  of  morbid  and  insane  pcrcep- 
tion,  to  demonstrate  when  the  boundary-hne  between 
healthy  and  disordered  idea  has  been  travenwd,  at  what 
precise  period  certain  normal  states  of  eccentricity  of 
thought,  singularity  and  oddity  of  coHduct,  have  passed 
into  actual  insanity.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  psy- 
chical tfst  to  which  we  can  with  safety  and  satisfac- 
tion, judicially  and  psychoh>gically  appeal  when  difRcnlt, 
doubtful,  obscure,  and  subtle  conditions  of  Buspectetl 
mental  disorder  are  submitted  to  us  for  medical,  meta- 
plij'sical,  and  legal  analysis.  Each  case  must  bo  exa- 
mtned  by,  and  in  rc/alivn  to,  itself,  and  not  in  reference 
to  any  preconceived  definition,  or  h  priori  hyjiothesis  of 
insanity.*  The  vain  attempt  to  frame  a  definition  of  this 
disease,  will,  in  a  measure,  account  for  the  groat  diiicronoe 

*  Wbm  opMlLiB);  of  tlw  dcgnv*  of  dcpartnro  from  pmiiippo««d  wndilicona 
af  UmHIi,  piUipr  of  )km!;  or  mind,  pcrliajn  th^  Urm  liiti I udt-wmiii  \m  >  mora 
pbnwwphinillj  nirrrfif  nprririmi  tlian  tli«  ph rue  <rnn</arij,  DOW  oommonly 
(rdapUd.  llow  inpcraqitiblc  anil  ilixliriry  ud  the  gradual  tTBiiiitioiia  from 
■  ibAs  of  bMltk  (o  ono  of  i^ixaae  I  Who  can  acruratcl;  dcliiiu  tlieir  ch«nu< 
tmrtiu?  Wc  ar*  Bblc,  bowerur,  t«  Rn>rMiate  when  tbcro  in  aiij  poaitive 
d«viation  on  cHIk*  *iie  of  Ibn  lin».  lu  tb«  cm*  of  coluuni,  il  hu  Im-o  wbU 
maarfcod,  "  ttwt  we  know  Uos  ud  red  perftvll;  w«Il,  but  ihej  mvj  be 
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of  opinion,  as  well  as  unhappy  conflict  of  testimony  exhi- 
bited in  courts  of  law  by  medical  men  supposed  to  be 
conversant  witli  tlie  plienomena  of  disordered  mind. 

Before  enumerating  the  symptoms  cliaracteristic  of  the 
commencement  of  insanity.  I  would  premise  tliat  mental 
dijiorder  often  first  manifests  itself  in  a  marked  and  si^i- 
ficant  manner  at  a.  very  early  period  of  life.  Decided 
paroxysms  of  insanity  have  occurred  in  young  children 
when  at  school,  and  in  persons  more  advanced  in  age 
whilst  at  college,  all  traces  of  the  transient  attack  of  mental 
disorder  having  passed,  like  a  dark  cloud,  entirely  away, 
there  being  no  recurrence  of  the  disorder  for  many 
years.  Several  remarkable  cases  of  this  kind  have  come 
under  my  observation.  In  one  singuhir  instance,  a  young 
gentleman  whilst  studying  for  university  honours  had 
an  attack  of  insanity.  He  was  sitting  up  late  at  night, 
busily  occupied  in  reading,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  an  impulse  to  destroy  everything  within  his  reach. 
He  first  broke  the  lamp  on  the  tAble,  then  a  pier- 
glass.  He  subsequently  tore  up  and  destroyed  a  number 
of  books,  and  did  great  injury  to  several  articles  of 
value  in  the  room.  He  left  home  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  came  back  at  eight,  covered  with 
filth,  apparentlif  in  /uil  possession  of  his  senses.'  He 
refused  to  give  any  explanation  of  his  conduct,  or  to 
say  where  he  had  been.  AVTien  pressed  upon  the  sub- 
ject, he  became  irritable,  sullen,  and  morose.  This  gen- 
tleman continued  mentally  well  for  ticehe  years,  when 
insanity  again  devt;topcd  itself,  and  lie    has    remained 
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liUndtd  tOg«tli(n',  in  nn  in!init«  variety,  in  forming  a  purple  colour,  and  it 
tnay  b*  iminwibln  hi  nay  whore  the  red  and  where  the  blue  ]iL't'vail«.  Vvl 
tki*  dOM  not  di'priTo  u*  of  thn  powrr  of  forming  a  very  diMiiiRt  conivjitinn  of 
both  oolour*.  apart  from  cu-h  otlier."  The  rapmencR]  phycician  in  able  to 
mppncioU  when  the  boundary- line  between  rcMuu  atid  iuuuiily  ha*  Wn  tra- 
Tcncd,  althouK!]  he  i*  not  coiiipcttmt  to  rmmca  ilrlioitiuK  that  con  be  uied  at 
an  unerring  tcrt  in  a>U  doubtTuI  mnw  of  meutul  dinorder. 
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from  that  period  in  a  deranged  state  of  miod.  A 
patient,  Dow  insane,  manifested,  at  the  age  of  tcH, 
decided  symptoma  of  mental  aberration,  and  to  such  aii 
extent,  that,  occasionally,  for  days  it  w:is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  confine  mechanically  the  hauds.  so  mischievous 
were  the  child's  tendencies.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he, 
appearing  like  other  boy»,  was  sent  io  a  public  school, 
and  it  was  not  until  be  was  thirty  that  his  insanity  again 
manifested  itself,  and  thou  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
place  him  under  restraint. 

When  referring  to  this  class  of  case,  and  of  the  possi- 
bility of  insanity  commencing  at  a  very  early  ago,  then 
becoming  arrested,  and  even  remaining  dormant  forjfiv, 
ten,  tieflve,  and  twenlg  years,  Es^mrol  remarks,  '*  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  existing  causes  of 
insanity  do  not  act  abruptly,  except  when  the  patients 
arc  strongly  predisposed.  Ahuost  all  the  iosauc  exhibit, 
before  their  disease,  some  alterations  in  their  functions. 
alterations  which  commenced  many  years  previously,  and 
even  in  infancy.  The  greater  part  had  had  convulsions, 
ceplialalgia,  colics,  or  cramps,  constipation,  and  menstrual 
irregularities.  Several  had  been  endowed  with  great 
activi^  in  the  mental  faculties,  and  bad  been  the  sport  of 
vehement,  impetuous,  and  angry  passions.  Others  had 
been  fantastical  in  their  ideas,  their  affections,  and 
passions  ;  some  had  hjd  an  extravagant  imagination,  and 
been  incapable  of  continuous  study;  others,  excessively 
obstinate,  could  not  live,  except  in  a  very  narrow  circle 
of  ideas  and  alfections,  whilst  many,  void  of  moral  energy, 
had  been  timid,  fearful,  irresolute,  indifferent  to  every- 
thing.  With  these  dispositions,  a  mere  accidental  cause 
is  gafficient  to  make  the  insanity  break  out."* 

M.  Piuel  was  acquainted  with  a  case  of  insanity  that 
luid    been  going   on  unnoticed  fur  a  periud  of  Ji/lem 
tKoliiMuirc  <I«  ScieuMS  U^licttlM."     T.  Iti,  p.  1B£. 
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years  I  In  several  other  cases,  the  maniacal  and  molan- 
vboly  stat«  had  begun  your,  «t>,  tfa,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
yenn  previously.  It  is  often  easy  to  go  back  months  or 
years  in  this  way,  and  we  finish  by  discovering  that  cir- 
cumsUnces  taken  for  causes  by  the  friends,  are  frequently 
only  the  consequences  of  unobserved  disease.  In  fact» 
it  often  happens  at  that  period  of  the  malady,  that  a 
slight  contradiction,  or  fit  of  anger,  or  some  cause  equally 
insignificant  to  a  person  in  good  health,  provokes  the 
immediate  and  complete  subversion  of  their  reason,  and 
giveti  rise  to  mistakes  as  to  its  'true  cause  and  duration. 
It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow  that  when  these 
symptoms  of  insanity  appear  in  early  life,  that  the 
disease  will  recur  at  a  subsequent  period.  Children,  as 
well  as  adults,  are  subject  to  sudden,  transient,  and 
paroxysmal  attacks  of  temporary  mental  disorder,  which 
paitg  entirely  away,  the  mind  retjiining  its  healthy  state 
for  the  remainder  of  life. 

Dr.  Brierre  du  Boismonthas  recently  published  some 
remarks  upon  the  insanity  of  early  life,  in  noticing  the 
dissertation  of  Dr.  Paulmier.  llits  able  and  accom- 
plished physician  (Dr.  Boismont)  accounts  for  the  compa- 
rative exemption  of  childhood  from  mental  aberration,  by 
the  absence  of  many  of  the  causes  so  potent  in  its  pro- 
duction iu  adult  life;  not  that  children  do  not  feel 
acutely,  but  their  sensations  are  of  a  fleeting  nature,  and 
ID  this  lies  their  protection.  Nevertheless,  children  who 
inherit  a  disposition  to  mental  disease,  or  who  possess 
a  highly  nervous  temperament,  aiid  who  arc  exposed  to 
favouring  circumstances,  occasionally  manifest  undoubted 
8)-mptoms  of  the  malady.  Haslam,  Perfect,  Franck, 
Burrows,  and  Spurzheim,  hare  recorded  cases  of  insanity 
occurring  in  children  under  elevtn  years  of  ^o,  Qreding 
gives  an  account  of  a  child  of  eighteen  months,  who 
died  of  marasmus.     She  was  brouj^ht  into  the  asylum  at 
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Wuldham  with  her  mother  (who  was  insane).  The  child 
was  then  scarcely  nine  months  old.  She  was  suhjcct  to 
paroxysmal  uorvous  attacks,  which  ended  either  in  an 
indescrihable  Iiivigh,  or  in  a  fit  of  mania,  during  which 
the  Uttlu  creature  tore  evcr\*thing  she  could  lay  hands 
npon.  Jocobi  refers  to  several  casee  of  insanity  in  chil- 
dren, then  in  the  asyluin  at  Sieghurg.  Esc)uiroI  treated 
two  children,  one  of  eight  and  another  of  nine  years, 
and  a  girl  of  fourteen,  all  labouring  under  mania ;  he 
WM  also  consulted  about  a  child  of  eleven,  in  which  the 
disease  assumed  the  form  of  melancholia. 

Marc  gives  an  account  of  a  little  girl  of  eight,  who 
freely  admitted  that  she  wished  to  kill  her  own  mother, 
her  grandmother,  and  her  father.  Her  object  wa»,  to  be 
possessed  of  their  property,  and  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  indulging  her  passions.  The  child  was  morose,  pale, 
and  silent ;  when  spoken  to,  her  answers  were  very 
abrupt.  Her  health  was  improved  by  a  residence  in  the 
country,  but  on  being  brought  tack  to  town,  she  he- 
came  again  pale  and  melancholy.  Kor  a  long  time  the 
cause  remained  undiscovered;  at  length  it  was  found 
that  she  was  addicted  to  bad  habits,  which  she  openly 
avowed,  regretting  at  the  same  time  that  she  hiid  not 
the  opportunity  of  indulging  her  animal  passions. 
Dr.  Brierre  du  Boismont  noted  four  cases,  of  children 
of  six,  seven,  and  ten  years  of  age,  in  whom  the  symp- 
toms of  mental  disease  were  manifest ;  and  at  present  he 
has  nndcr  his  care  a  female  child  of  three  and  a  half 
years  old,  bom  of  a  paralytic  father,  which  shows  the 
strangest  caprices ;  at  one  time  sad  and  melancholy ; 
again  in  the  most  violent  fit«  of  rage,  without  any  cause, 
and  not  to  bo  appeased.  ITie  intelligence  of  the  child 
is  far  beyond  its  years.  The  cases  of  insanity  brought 
under  notice  bv  t*r.  Paulmier  cannot  be  said  to  l>clong  to 
childhood;  his  children  are  young  people ;  for  of  thirteen 
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examples,  three  are  fourteen,  two  KHeen,  three  etxtoen, 
and  five  seventeen  years  of  age.  Before,  however,  ana- 
Ijflingr  Dr.  Paiihnter's  work.  Dr.  Brierre  da  Boismont 
turns  to  EugHsh,  French,  and  American  authors  for  in- 
formation on  the  aubject.  In  Dr.  Tlmmam's  "Observa- 
tions and  Statistics  of  Insanity"  there  is  a  table  of  21,333 
cases.  Under  ten  years,  eight  cases,  and  from  ten  to 
twenty,  1101  cases  are  noted.  According  to  Dr.  Tliurnam, 
the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  insanity  occurs  between 
thirty  and  forty.  In  the  United  States,  however,  phy- 
sicians have  remarked  the  disposition  to  mental  disease 
is  stronger  between  twenty  and  thirty  than  between 
thirty  and  forty ;  and  tliis  is  fairly  ascribed  to  the  earlier 
age  at  which  young  men  enter  t))ti  world  and  engage  in 
business  and  politics.  One  of  these  beardless  men  of  busi> 
ncs^  said  to  his  physician,  "  I  am  convinced  thiK  kind  of 
life  which  I  lead  will  drive  me  mad  or  kill  me ;  but  I  must 
go  on."  In  four  American  a.sy]unis,  which  contained 
2790  patients,  3373  per  cent,  were  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  and  2441  per  cent,  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age.  That  the  kind  of  education  which  the 
youth  in  tlie  United  States  receive  has  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  development  of  insanity  is  proved  by 
Kvans  and  Worthington,  in  their  reports  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  asylums.  Dr.  "Wigan  gives,  in  his  unpublished 
writings,  an  account  of  crimes  committed  by  young 
people  without  any  object.  The  age  of  the  youthful 
malefactors  was  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  for  girls, 
and  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  for  boys.  There 
was  this  in  common,  that  there  had  not  previously 
existed  the  slightest  animosity  towards  the  persons 
against  whom  they  perpetrated  outrages.  According  to 
AVigan,  the  great  number  of  these  young  people  had 
cplstaxis,  wliich,  among  the  females,  appeared  with  the 
n^uhu-ity  of  meustruation.   .The  crimes  were,  generally 
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committed  after  the  temporary  oe!»atioii  of  this  babitoal 
aux.' 

I>ns,  Dtflasiauve  and  Schnepf  have  also  published  some 
particulars  relative  to  the  insaulty  of  early  life.  Tliv  sta- 
tistics of  Dr.  Boutttiville  exhibit  insanity  amongst  children 
in  no  insignificant  proportion.  The  maxiinum  is  prescut«d 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  thirty-four.  From  five 
to  nine,  0'9  per  cent.;  ten  to  fourteen,  So ;  from  fifteen  to 
nineteen,  20  per  cent.  Ors.  Aubanel  and  Thorpe  obser^'cd 
in  the  Biot'tre,  in  the  year  1S39,  eight  cases  of  mania  in 
diildren.  and  one  of  melancholia,  from  the  age  of  eleven 
to  eighteen  years.  Mental  disease  is  undoubtedly  more 
frequent  in  childhood  tiian  is  generally  supposed.  Here* 
ditary  tendency  to  disease,  and  ill-directed  education, 
play  an  important  part  in  its  production.  A  writer  in 
the  Hevae  dea  Di-iu  Monden,  for  August,  1S4S,  luu  with 
much  ability  accounted  for  the  frequency  of  insanity  in 
France.  Dr.  Paulmier  reoc^nises  three  forms  of  mania- 
maniacal  excitement  {excitation  maniaque),  mania,  and 
incoherent  mania.  In  the  first  grade  of  mania,  the  dis- 
sociation of  ideas  is  not  always  recognisable — it  nearly 
nsembles  the  early  stage  of  drmikenncss ;  in  the  more 
advanced  degree,  the  dissociation  of  ideas  is  remarkable ; 
while  in  the  highest  it  is  such,  tliut  no  longer  two  sen- 
tences, and  sometimes  not  even  two  parts  of  one  sentence, 
are  connected.  Ilie  diagnosis  of  the  mania  of  children 
is  at  times  difficult ;  meningitis  may  be  confounded  with 
it;  hut  in  general  the  headache,  the  dilatation  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  nausea  and  repeated  vomiting,  afibrd 
means  of  fixing  the  line  of  demarcation.  Mania  with 
stupor  {tTune  sorte  de  atupeur  ejraltique)  approaches  closely 
certain  forms  of  mental  alienation  which  occur  after 
epileptic  seizures,  and  in  which  the  excitement  is  asso- 
ciated with  obtU(«uo8S  and  hallucinations  {obfution  hallu' 
•  Dr.  WbwIow'b  "  P»y«ln)li>si«al  JonnisI,"  vol  «i  p.  4»7. 
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einafoire).  "With  respect  to  prf^nosis,  tlie  insanity  of 
early  life,  accorxling  to  the  ob»ervation8  of  Dr.  Paulraier, 
ends  in  recoverj* ;  however,  Dr.  De!asiauve  has  made  the 
remark,  tlmt  a  great  susceptibility  and  disposition  to  a 
return  of  the  mental  disease  often  remains.  Accordingly, 
many  patients  arc  found  in  the  wardi«  appropriated  to 
adults,  who  had  formerly  heen  surcesKfuUy  treated  as  in- 
sane in  the  division  assigned  to  children. 

Dr.  Brierrc  du  Boismont  concludes  his  notice  of  Dr. 
Paulmier*.H  dissertation,  by  giving  the  results  of  his  own 
experience.  He  says,  that  in  a  li.'rt  of  forty-two  young 
people  in  whom  the  mental  disease  coinmcuced  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  eighteen  times  was  it 
inherited  from  their  parents.  In  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  the  disea.se  manifested  itself  under  the 
influence  of  hereditary'  predisposition,  and  was  couucctod 
with  the  age  of  puberty  and  menstruation.  On  inquiniig 
of  the  parents  tlie  cliaracter  of  the  children,  the  answer 
has  almost  always  been,  that  they  were,  without  any 
cause,  sometimes  sad,  and  at  other  times  wild  and  on- 
govcmablc.  They  could  never  apply  themselves  steadily 
to  work.  They  had  no  talent,  or  if  it  existed,  it  only 
flared  up  brilliantly  for  a  moment.  They  would  submit 
theiusclvcs  to  no  rules.  Some  were  apathetic,  and  were 
not  to  be  excited  by  emulation.  Others  exhibited  a  vola- 
tility which  could  not  be  restrained.  Many  had  been 
subject  to  spasmodic  attacks.  The  incnhation  period  was 
often  protracted.  In  eighteen  instances  recovery  took 
place,  but  the  persons  were  liable  to  relapse.  There  also 
remained  a  remarkable  strangeness  of  character,  and  an 
inability  to  assume  any  fixed  position  in  life.  Some 
afforded  insecure  evidence  of  the  recovery  Wing  perma- 
nent. Tlie  conclusion  i^,  that  though,  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  recovery  takes  place,  the  mental  aliena- 
tion of  children  and  young  people  is  a  most  serious  dis- 
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ease,  partly  from  Uieir  ontecedeDbt,  and  piully  on  account 
of  the  imperfect  development  of  the  cerebral  and  other 

OTgtUlS.* 

At  the  commencement  of  insanity,  the  derangement 
of  the  intellect  is  so  slight  and  transient  in  its  manifes- 
tations, as  to  render  its  recognition,  as  a  formidable 
malady  impending  over  tlie  patient,  a  task  of  grave 
doubt,  and  great  difficulty.  To  the  unskilled,  untutored, 
■ud  untrained  eye,  the  disease  is,  in  itd  early  stages,  occa- 
sionally altogether  invisible.  Even  to  the  practised  appre< 
hcnsion  of  the  experienced  phvsician,  it  is  almost  indts- 
cemibie,  or,  at  least,  of  a  dubious  and  uncertain  character. 
In  its  incipient  stage,  mental  disorder  is  diaracterized, 
generally,  by  acute  morbid  sensibility,  physical  and 
mental,  accompanied  by  a  difficulty  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tion. In  investigating  this  subject,  it  is  necessary,  as  a 
preliminary  inquiry,  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  disenee 
back  to  itd  origin,  and  to  examine  accurately  and  mi- 
nutely that  degree  or  stage  of  the  mabidy  in  which  it  is 
not  yet,  but  fn>m  which  it  way  become,  insanity.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  incipient  stage,  the  patient  complainK 
of  being  very  ill,  and  exclaims  that  he  is  losing  his  senses, 
often  pertinaciously  asserting  that  his  mind  is  nut  his 
own. 

These  symptoms  will  be  considered  more  in  detail, 
when  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  stage  of  consciousness. 
On  investigating  the  history  of  those  who  have  become 
insane,  it  will  be  ascertained,  that  long  before  any  mental 
disease  was  apparent,  they  were  subject  to  fits  of  apathy, 
hod  been  in  the  hdbit  oi'  sitting  for  hours  together  in  u 
state  of  moody  abstraction,  or  brown  study,  and  tliia,  too, 
at  a  time  when  they  had  important  domestic  and  other 
duties  to  occupy  their  attention. 

Upon  analysing  the  patient's  antecedents  still  more 

•  FtJi  Dr.  Winilow'i  ■•  P>;ohol<igio>l  Joaronl,"  So.  Xm.  (N.w  &«riw^ 
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closely,  it  will  be  fountl  that,  for  a  long  period,  there  lia» 
existed  much  irregularity  and  absurdity  of  thouf^ht, 
eccentricity  and  einfjularity  of  conduct.  He  has  been 
ooosidcred  as  an  oddity  in  his  family,  being  rarely  seen 
in  the  domestic  circle.  When  his  friends  and  relations 
arc  engaged  in  social  union  and  converse,  he  retires 
quietly  to  his  own  room,  where  ho  is  discovered  musing, 
brooding,  and  muttering  nonsense  to  himself  At  other 
times,  he  is  forward  and  obstreperous,  loud  and  vocife- 
rous, wild,  ungovernable,  and  untrainable.  On  these 
occatiions,  the  eyes  exhibit  a  bright,  brilliant  aspect,  and 
the  physiognomy  is  lighted  up  by  an  unnatural  degree 
of  intelligence.  At  other  times,  tlie  patient  is  restless, 
abstracted,  and  moody,  during  the  day,  and  at  night, 
slumbers  and  sleeps  uneasily,  often,  when  awaking,  com- 
plaining of  headache,  mental  confusion,  or  vertigo.  During 
his  sleep,  he  is  occasionally  subject  to  slight  attacks  of 
muscular  convulsion,  somnambulism,  temporary  illusions 
of  the  senses.  He  is  liable  to  friglitful  and  distres-iiing 
dreams.  All  these  svmptoms  are  olten  indicative  of  the 
commencement  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  as  well  as 
of  alienation  of  mind. 

In  the  early  period  of  insanity,  the  most  material  ele- 
ments of  character  undergo  strange  transformations.  The 
man  naturally  remarkable  for  his  caution  and  circumspec- 
tion, becomes  reckless,  extravagant,  and  impnident.  If 
orderly  and  economical,  he  is  confused  and  prodigal.  If 
noted  for  his  preciseness,  he  exhibits  great  carelessness 
and  negligence.  If  gay  and  communicative,  he  is  sullen 
and  morose.  If  previously  neat  and  particular  in  his  dress, 
he  becomes  slovenly,  dirty,  and  indilferent  as  to  his 
attire.  If  timid,  he  is  brave,  resolute,  overbearing,  and 
presumptuous.  If  kind,  gentle,  and  affectionate,  he  is 
rude,  austere,  irritable,  and  insulting  in  his  intercourse 
and  communications  with  others.    If  benevolent,  he  be- 
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comes  p^imooious  and  miserly,  hoarding  ap,  with  ths 
greatest  care,  the  smallest  sums  of  money,  soinetiinea 
under  the  insane  ajipreheutiion  that  he  will  eventiuiUy  he 
ohlig«d  to  go  into  the  workhoutse.  If,  when  in  health, 
the  patient  is  known  for  his  attention  to  liia  religious 
duties,  he  becomes,  when  insanity  is  casting  its  dark  sha- 
dow OTcr  the  mind,  sadly  neglectful  of  them,  not  paying 
even  decent  respect  to  the  onlinances  of  religion.  The 
man  of  business,  who  never,  when  well,  wae  found  absent 
from  his  counting-house,  or  known  to  neglect  his  voca- 
tion, now  shows  great  indifierencc  as  to  his  afikirs,  and 
refuses  to  take  any  pari  in,  or  even  to  converse  about 
them. 

Insanity  often  first  shows  itself  in  a  morbid  exa^j^eraftoa, 
a  diseased  caress,  in  the  development  of  normal  healthy 
mental  conditions.  The  naturally  timid  and  reserved 
man  shuns  society,  isolating  himself  altogether  from  the 
companionship  of  his  Tamilyand  friends.  The  bold  man, 
is  boisterous,  noisy,  presuming.  The  courageous,  officious 
and  talkative.  The  strictly  conscientious  person  exhibits 
a  morbid  exaltation  of  conscience  n»>pecting  his  moral, 
social,  and  religious  duties,  and,  when  insane,  or  becoming 
so,  will  manifest  the  acutest  misery  at  the  notion  of  think- 
ing or  doing  anything,  in  the  remotest  degree,  at  variance 
with  his  strict  and  literal  interpretation  of  Holy  \Vrit. 
In  this  condition  of  mind,  tlie  patient,  su^criug  from 
jD«ei«&>-religious  feelings,  will  refuse  to  comply  with  any 
instructions  that  are  opposed  to  his  own  morbidly-con- 
scientious, and  sadly-j)erverted  notions  of  right  and 
wrung,  good  and  eviL  The  naturally  cautious  and  su»* 
picknui  man  nmuifesta  an  excess  of  these  mental 
qualities,  when  in  an  abnormal  state  of  roind.  Ho  will 
weigh  with  scrupulous  exactness,  cautious  prudence,  and 
watchful  vigilance,  everything  thai  ia  said,  and  done, 
surmised,  and  hinted  at,  in  his  presence,  hesitating  and 
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doubting  as  to  the  tendcucy,  trutli,  and  sincerfty,  of  all 
remarks  addressed  to  him. 

In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  this  t^-])e  of  morbid 
thouglit,  the  patient  (his  insanity  still  consisting  in  a 
diseased  perversion  of  a  state  of  mind  nomialljf  in  an 
eriiett  of  development),  often  has  delusions  as  to  his  food 
being  poisoned,  refusing  for  a  time  all  sustenance,  occa- 
sionally resisting  (as  1  have  heard  patients  confess  ailer 
recovery)  the  eHbrts  made  to  induce  them  to  eat,  at  a 
time  when  they  were  tortured  and  agonized  by  the  acute 
eravings  of  hunger  !  'V\\e  naturally  jealnus  man  exhibits 
his  insanity  by  suspecting  his  wife's  affection,  and  even 
fidelity.  The  man  of  active  poetic  imagination  manifests 
in  his  disease  a  disposition  to  indulge  in  the  most  wild 
and  fantastic  excursions  into  tlie  regions  of  fancy, 
ollen,  iu  liis  paroxysms  of  morbidly  excited  imagination, 
Beeing, 

"  Mow  devil*  than  TWt  boll  ean  hold."* 

"  In  investigating,"  says  an  acute  obsen-or,  "the  nature 
of  insanity,  the  first  caution  to  be  observed  ix  not  to 
confound  disorders  of  mental  functions  with  natural 
qualities,  whicli  Bomctimcs  strongly  resemble  them. 
Many  men,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  healtli,  are  remark- 
able fur  peculiarities  of  character,  and  idiosyncrasies  of 
thought  and  feeling,  which  contrast  strongly  with  the 
general  tone  and  usages  of  society  j  but  they  arc  not  on 
that  account  to  be  held  as  insane,  because  the  singularity 
for  which  they  are  distinguished  is  with  them  a  natural 
quality,  and  not  the  product  of  disease;  and,  from  the 
very  uulikfuess  of  their  nianifestations  to  the  modes  of 
acting  and  of  feeling  of  other  men,  such  persons  are,  in 
common  language,  said  to  be  eccentric.  It  is  the  pro> 
longed  departure,  without  an  adequate  external  cause, 
from  the  state  of  feehng  and  modes  of  thinking  usual  to 
the  individual  when  in  health,  that  is  the  true  feature 
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of  disorder  in  miiitl,  and  die  degree  at  which  this  disorder 
ought  to  be  held  as  constituting  insanity,  is  a  qacgtion 
of  another  kind,  on  which  we  can  scarcely  hope  for  unani- 
mi^  of  sentiment  and  opinion,  liet  the  disorder,  how- 
ever, be  ascertained  to  be  morbid  in  its  nature,  and  the 
chief  point  is  secured,  viz.,  a  firm  basis  for  an  accurate 
diagnosis ;  because  it  is  impossible  tliat  gucb  derangement 
can  occur,  unless  in  consequence  of,  or  in  connexion  with, 
A  morbid  condition  of  the  otgau  of  mind ;  and  thus  the 
abstract  mental  states,  which  are  justly  held  to  indicate 
lunacy  in  one,  may,  lu  another,  speaking  relatively  to 
health,  be  the  strongest  proofs  of  perfect  soundness  of 
mind.  A  brusque,  rough  manner,  which  is  natural  to 
one  person,  indicates  nothing  but  menial  health  in  him ; 
but  if  another  individual,  who  has  always  been  remarkable 
for  a  deferential  deportment,  and  luthitual  politeness,  lays 
these  qualities  aside,  and,  without  provocation  or  other 
adequate  cause,  assumes  the  unpolished  forwardness  of 
the  former,  we  may  justly  infer  that  Ins  mind  is  either 
already  deranged,  or  on  the  point  of  becoming  so.  Or, 
if  a  person  who  has  been  noted  all  his  life  for  prudence, 
steatliness,  regularity,  and  sobriety,  suddenly  becomes, 
without  any  adequate  change  in  his  external  situation, 
lash,  unsettled,  and  dist>ipated  in  his  habits,  or  vice  versa, 
every  one  recognises  at  once,  in  these  changes,  accom- 
panied, as  they  then  are,  by  bodily  symptoms,  evidences 
of  the  presence  of  disease  affoctiug  the  mind,  through 
the  instrumentidity  of  its  organs.  It  is  therefore,  I 
repeat,  not  the  abstract  act  or  feeling  which  constitutes 
a  symptom,  it  is  the  departure  from  the  natural  and 
healtliy  character,  temper,  and  habits,  that  gives  it  this 
meaning;  and  in  judging  of  a  man's  sanity,  it  is  conse- 
quently as  essential  to  know  what  his  habitual  manifes- 
tations were,  as  what  his  present  symptoms  are.  Just 
W,  in  investigating  stomachic  alTectious,  wc  do  not  com- 
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pare  the  variations  of  appetite,  or  the  strength  of  diges- 
tion, witli  any  fixed  or  imaginary  standjird,  bat  always 
judge  of  their  value,  as  symptoms,  in  relation  to  their 
former  state;  because  the  moderate  appetite,  which  is 
natural  to  one  constitution,  occurring  in  a  person  who 
hud  previously  been  remarkable  for  keenness,  and  power 
of  digestion,  would  justly  be  considered  an  an  indication 
of  loss  of  health,  while  the  voracious  appetilo,  natural  to 
a  third,  would,  in  a  different  constitution,  be  aa  sure  an 
index  of  stomachic  disease."* 

In  the  ordinary  practice  of  medidne  we  occasionally 
meet  with  cases  of  Sofii/^  disease  which  arc  at  variance 
with  past  experience  and  a  priori  notions,  set  at  defiance 
preconceived  views  of  morbid  jifyncaj  phenomena, 
resist  every  attempt  to  embody  them  within  the  n09ol<h 
ffical  chart,  and  repudiate  all  reduction  to  any  of  the 
acknowledged  orthodox  pathological  standards  or  tests. 
These  affections  are  anomalous  or  p*eudo  in  their  cha- 
racter, are  with  difficulty  defined,  not  easily  diagnosed, 
occasionally  altogether  escape  observation,  and  often 
resist,  too  successfully,  the  operation  of  the  beat  directed 
remedial  measures. 

If,  among  the  diseases  more  particularly  implicating 
the  ordinary  organic  funrtions,  we  witness  these  pM'udo 
or  eccentric  deviations  fn>m  the  recognised  pathological 
character,  a  fortiori,  are  we  not  justified  in  anticipating 
that  in  the  subtle,  complicated,  varied,  and  often 
obscure  affections  of  the  cerebral  structure,  deranging 
the  operations  of  thought,  we  should  have  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  our  observation  extraordinary, 
anomalous,  and  eccentric  deviations  from  certain  pre- 
determined, morbid,  cerebral,  and  psychical  conditions  ? 

I  presume  it  to  be  a  generally  admitted  axiom  that 

the  mind  may  be  disordered  without  being  insane,  using 

•  Dr.  Andnw  Cotnlw  on  "-MwUl  Dcnngcmoot,"  1831. 
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this  phrase  in  its  strictly  legal  acceptation.  Those  con- 
ditions of  morhid  intellect  may  be  considered  by  some  as 
only  Ufgree*  of  insanity;  but  I  would  suggest  that  this 
t«rm  be  restricted  to  those  mental  disorders,  accompanied 
with  positive  loitsof  control,  clearly  justifying  the  exercise 
of  moral  restraint,  and  to  those  morbid  conditions  of  the 
intellect  which  sjinction  an  apj>eal  to  the  protective 
iufluouce  of  the  law.  In  other  woi-ds,  I  would  confine 
my  remarks  to  those  cases  in  which  the  mind  may  be 
flsid  to  be  pathologically  disordered,  hut  not  invariably 
Uyally  insane. 

Have  we  iu  practice  sufiiciently  appreciated  tliis  dis- 
tinction ?  Fearful  of  committing  ourselves  to  an  opinion 
that  might  authorize  an  interference  with  the  free  agency 
of  the  patient,  and  justify  the  use  of  legal  restraint,  there 
has  exiiited  an  indisposition  to  admit  the  presence  of 
positive  mental  disorder,  even  in  cases  where  it  has  been 
obviously  and  painfully  apparent  ?  This  excessive 
caution — originating  in  motives  that  do  honour  to 
human  nature — has  oHen,  I  fear,  been  productive  of 
serious,  fatal,  and  irremediable  mischief. 

The  subject  nnder  consideration  is  one,  I  readily  admits 
of  extreme  delicacy,  but,  ncvcrtlicless,  of  incolculabla 
importance  to  al!  sections  of  the  community.  It 
is,  I  admit,  beset  with  difUculties  and  surrounded  by 
dangers.  In  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced,  the  igno* 
rant,  indiscreet,  and  the  wilfully  designing,  the  facts 
that  1  have  to  record,  and  principles  which  T  am  about  to 
enunciate,  might  be  productive  of  much  mischief;  but, 
I  ask,  ought  any  apprehensions  of  this  nature  to  deter  the 
philosopher  from  entering  upon  so  important  an  inquiry? 

The  subject  of  latent  and  unrecognised  morbid  mind 
is  yet  in  ita  infancy.  It  may  be  said  to  occupy,  at  pre- 
sent, untrodden  and  almost  untouched  ground.    "What 

vast  field   is    here  presented   to  the   truth-seeking 
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obscrrcr,  who,  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  human  natiire, 
adds  an  acquaintance  with  the  higher  dcpartmcnte  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  cerebral  patho- 
logy. How  much  of  the  bitterness,  inistTv.and  wretched- 
ness so  often  wilncsBcd  in  the  bosom  of  families  arises  from 
concealed  and  undetected  mental  alienation  !  How  often 
do  we  witness  ruin,  beggary,  disgrace,  and  death  result 
from  such  unrecognised  morbid  mental  conditions!  It  is 
the  canker  worm  gnawing  at  the  vitals,  and  undermining 
the  happiness  of  many  a  domestic  hearth.  Can  nothing 
be  done  to  arrest  the  fearftd  progress  of  this  moral 
avalanche,  or  arrest  the  course  of  the  rapid  current  that 
is  hurling  so  many  to  ruin  and  destruction  ? 

This  t)-pe  of  morbid  mental  disorder  exists  to  a  fright- 
ful extent  in  real  life.  It  is  unhappily  on  the  increase, 
and  it  therefore  behoves  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, as  guardians  of  the  public  health,  as  phihisophera 
engaged  in  the  loftiest  and  most  ennobling  of  huiuan 
inquiries,  as  practical  physicians  called  upon  to  unravel 
the  mysterious  and  complicated  phenomena  of  disease, 
and  administer  relief  to  human  suffering,  fearlessly  to 
grapple  with  an  evil  which  is  sapping  the  happiness  of 
families,  and  to  exert  their  utmost  ability  to  disseminate 
souud  principles  of  pathology  and  therapeutics  upon  a 
matter  so  intimately  associated  and  so  closely  interwoven 
with  the  mental  and  social  well-being  of  the  human  race. 

These  unrecognised  morbid  conditions  most  frequently 
implicate  the  affectiona,  propcnaihes,  appetite*,  and  mora/ 
«mM.  In  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  normal  or  healthy  mental  irregularities  of 
thought,  passion,  appetite,  and  those  deviations  from 
natural  conditions  of  the  iutellect,  both  in  its  intellectual 
and  moral  nianifeatatioiis,  clearly  bringing  those  so 
affected  witiiin  the  legitimate  domain  of  pathology. 
Arc  there  any  unfailing  diagnostic  symptoms  hy  means 
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of  which  we  may  detect  these  paeuJo-torms  of  mental 
disorder  with  gufficieot  exactness,  precision,  and  di»- 
tiii(!tnes6  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  they  result  from 
diseased  cerebral  conditions?  This  (question  it  will  bc 
ray  duty  to  consider.  The  pliasea  of  mind  of  which  I 
speak  are  necessarily  ohscurc,  and,  unlike  the  ordinary 
cases  of  mental  aberration  of  everj'-day  occurrence, 
they  frequently  manifest  themselves  in  cither  an  ex- 
alted, depressed,  or  %'iti3ted  state  of  the  moral  faculties. 
The  disorder  frequently  assumes  the  character  of  a 
mere  exoneration  of  some  single  predominant  pa^ion, 
appetite,  or  emotion,  and  so  oHen  resembles,  in  its 
prominent  features,  tlie  natural  and  healthy  actions  of 
thought,  either  in  excc«g  of  development  or  irregular 
in  its  operations,  that  the  practised  eye  of  the  exp<s 
rienced  physician  can  alone  safely  pronounce  the  state  to 
be  an  abnormal  one.  I  do  not  refer  to  ordinary  instances 
of  eccentricity,  to  idiosj'ncrastes  of  thought  and  feeling, 
or  to  cases  in  which  the  mind  appears  to  be  absorbed  by 
some  one  idea,  which  exercises  an  influence  over  the 
conduct  and  tlionghts  quite  disproportionate  to  its  in- 
trinsic value.  Neither  do  I  advert  to  examples  of 
natural  irritability,  violence,  or  passion,  coarseness  and 
brutality,  vicious  inclinations,  criminal  pmpcnsities,  ex- 
cessive caprice,  or  extravagance  of  conduct,  for  these  con- 
ditions of  mind  may,  alas  I  be  tiie  natural  and  healthy 
operations  of  the  intellect.  Tlicsc  strange  pliases  of  the 
understanding,  bisarreriet  of  character,  vagaries  of  the 
intellect,  singularities,  irregularities,  and  oddities  of 
conduct,  common  to  so  many  who  mix  in  every  day 
life,  and  pa-ss  current  in  society  as  healthy  minded 
persons,  present  to  the  moralist  and  philosophical 
psychologist  many  points  for  grave  contemplation  and 
often  suspicion.  Such  natural  and  normiU,  although 
eccentric  stiitcs  of  the  intellect,  do  not,  however,  logiti- 
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mat«ly  come  within  ibc  province  of  the  phjfsician  unless 
they  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  morbid  rauitt, 
and  positive  and  clearly  established  deviations  from  cere- 
bral or  mental  keal(l>. 

These  forms  of  unreco^iised  mental  disorder  are  not 
always  Bccompanied  by  any  well-marked  disturbance  <rf 
the  bodily  health  demanding  medical  attention,  or  any 
obvious  departure  from  a  normal  state  of  tliought  and 
conduct  such  as  to  justify  legal  interference ;  neither  do 
these  affections  always  incapacitate  the  party  from  engag- 
ing in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  There  may  be  no 
appreciable  morbid  alienation  of  aiTection.  The  wit  con- 
tinucs  to  daz?.le,  and  the  repartee  has  lost  none  of  its 
briiUancy.  Tlie  fancy  retains  its  playfulness,  the 
memory  its  power,  the  conversation  its  perfect  coherence 
and  rationality.  The  afflicted  person  mixes  as  usual  in 
society,  sits  at  the  head  of  his  owu  table,  entertains  his 
guests  goes  to  the  stock -exchange,  the  counting-hou«j 
or  bank,  and  engages  actively  in  lux  professional  dnties, 
without  exhibiting  evidence,  very  conclusive  to  othora. 
of  his  actual  morbid  mental  condition.  The  change 
may  have  progressed  insidiously  and  stealthily,  having 
slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly  induced  important  mole* 
cnlar  modifications  in  the  delicate  vesicular  ncuriue  of 
the  brain,  ultimately  resulting  in  some  aberration  of 
the  ideas,  alteration  of  the  aflections,  or  perversion  of 
the  propensities  and  instincts. 

The  party  may  be  an  uurecoguiscd  monomaniac,  and, 
acting  under  the  despotic  inlUience  of  one  predominant 
morbid  idea,  be  bringing  destruction  upon  his  home  and 
family.  His  feeling  may  be  perverted,  and  atTectionx 
alienated,  thus  engendering  much  concealed  misery 
within  the  sacred  circle  of  domestic  life.  His  conduct 
may  be  brutal  to  those  who  Ii.ive  the  strongest  claims 
upon  bis  love,  kindne&s,  aud  forbearance,  and  yet  his 
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mental  malady  be  undetected.  He  may  recklessly,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  be^it  counsels  and  most  patlictic 
appeals,  squander  a  fortuue,  which  has  been  accumulated 
after  many  years  of  active  industry  and  anxious  toil. 
He  may  Iwcome  vicious  and  brutal,  a  tyrant,  a  criminal. 
a  drunkard,  a  suicide,  and  a  spendthrift,  as  the  result  of 
an  undovibtedly  morbid  state  of  the  brain  and  mind,  and 
yet  piuts  unobserved  through  life  as  a  sanei  rational,  and 
healthy  man. 

We  witness  in  actual  practice  all  the  delicate  shades 
and  iiradations  of  such  unrecognised  and  neglected 
meutal  alienation.  It  often  occurs  that  whilst  those  so 
affected  are  able  to  perform  with  praiseworthy  propriety, 
scrupulous  probity,  and  singular  exactness,  most  of  the 
important  duties  of  life,  they  manifest  extraordinary  and 
unreasonable  antipathies,  dislikes,  and  suspicions  against 
their  dearest  relations  and  kindest  friends.  So  cleverly 
and  successfully  is  this  mask  of  sanity  and  meutal  health 
sometimes  worn ;  so  eSectually  is  all  suspicion  disarmed, 
that  mental  disorder  of  a  dangerous  character  has  been 
known  for  years  to  progress  without  exciting  the  slightest 
notion  of  its  presence,  until  some  sad  and  terrible  catas- 
trophe  has  painfully  awakened  attention  to  its  existence. 
Persons  suffering  from  latent  insanity  often  affect  singu- 
larity  of  dress,  gait,  couvcrsation,  aud  phraseologj'.  The 
most  trifling  circumstances  stimulate  their  excitability. 
They  are  martjTS  to  ungovernable  paroxysms  of  passion, 
are  inflamed  to  a  state  of  demoniacal  furor  by  insignilicant 
causes,  and  occasionally  lose  all  senae  of  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing and  sentiment,  retiucment  of  manners  aud  conversa* 
tioD.  Such  manifestations  of  undetected  mental  dis- 
order are  ollen  secu  associated  with  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  of  the  highest  order.  Neither  rank  nor 
station  is  free  from  these  sad  mental  iufinuities.  Occa- 
sionally the  malady  shows  itself  in  an  overbearing  dis* 
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position.  Persons  so  unhappily  disordered,  browbeat 
and  bully  tboite  over  whom  they  have  the  power  of  exer- 
cising a  little  short-lived  authority,  and,  forgetting  what 
is  due  to  station,  intslligenco,  rcputatiou,  and  character, 
become  within  theii"  circumscribed  sphere  petty  tyrants, 
aping  the  manners  of  Eastern  dettpotn.  They  are  im- 
pulsive in  their  thoughts,  often  obstinatt'Iy,  unreasonably, 
and  pertinaciously  riveted  to  the  most  absurd  and  out- 
rageous opinions,  dogmatic  in  conversation,  and  litigious, 
exhibiting  a  controversial  spirit,  and  opposing  ever)' endea- 
vour made  to  bring  Uii'm  witliiu  the  domain  of  eommon 
sense  and  correct  principles  of  ratiocination.  All  delicacy 
and  decency  of  thought  are  oceasionally  banished  from  the 
mind,  80  effectually  does  the  spiritual  principle  in  tbe:6e 
attacks  s-uccumb  to  the  animal  Instincts  and  passions. 

The  naturally  gentle,  truthful,  retiring,  and  self- 
denying,  become  quarrelsome,  cunning,  and  selfish — the 
diffident  bold — the  modest  obscene.  We  Iretjuentty  ob- 
serve these  jt)«^«</Q-mental  conditions  giving  undue  pro- 
minence to  a  ]»irticular  faculty,  or  seizing  hold  of  one 
passion  or  appetite.  Occasionally  it  manifests  itself  in  a 
want  of  veracity,  or  in  a  disposition  to  exaggerate,  and 
tell  absurd  and  motiveless  lies.  It  may  show  itself  in  a 
diaordpred  volition,  in  morbid  imitation,  in  an  inordinate 
vaulting  ambition,  an  absorbing  lust  of  praise,  an  insane 
craving  for  notoriety.  The  disorder  occasionally  mani- 
fesU  itself  in  a  depressed,  exalted,  or  vitiated  state  of  the 
roproductive  function ;  in  morljid  views  of  Christiunibr, 
and  is  often  connected  vt'ith  a  jirofound  anasthesia  of  the 
moral  sense.  Many  of  these  sad  afllictious  are  symp- 
tomatic of  unobserved,  and,  consequently,  neglected 
cerebral  conditions,  cither  originatbg  in  the  brain  itself, 
or  produced  by  sympjitby  with  morbid  affections  existing 
in  other  tissues  in  close  organic  relationship  with  the 
great  nervous  centre. 
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The  msyority  of  these  cases  will  gcncrallj  he  found 
assooiated  with  a  cunRtitutional  predisposition  to  in- 
saniiy  and  cerebral  disease.  These  morbid  conditions 
are  occasionally  the  seqiiclio  of  febrile  attacks,  more  or 
less  implicating  the  functions  of  the  bmin  and  nerroas 
^stem;  they  also  often  succeed  injuries  of  the  head  in- 
flicted in  early  chitdtiood.  Mmlifications  of  the  niiilady 
are  unhappily  seen  allied  with  geuius.  The  biographies, 
of  Cowper.  Hums,  IJyron,  Johnson,  Pope,  and  Haydon 
establish,  tliat  the  best,  exalted,  and  miMt  highly  gifled 
conditions  of  mind  do  not  escape  unscathed.  In  early 
childhood  thin  form  of  mental  disturbance  may,  in  many 
cases,  be  detected.  To  its  existtince  may  often  be  traced 
the  motiveless  crimes  of  the  young,  as  well  as  much  of 
the  unnatural  caprice,  dulness,  stupidity,  and  wickedneKs 
often  witnessed  In  early  hfe  at  our  great  schools,  and 
national  insiitntions. 

I  cito  a  few  illustrations  of  this  fyfie  of  undetected 
mental  disorder.  A  lady,  who  up  to  the  age  of  forty- 
three  was  never  known  to  mauiffst  anything  resembling 
a  passionate  disposition  or  a  bad  temper,  became,  after 
the  birth  of  her  last  child,  subjoct  to  jMiroxysms  of  over- 
powering and  ungovernable  passion,  induced  by  the  most 
trifling  and  apparently  insignificant  causes.  Tliis  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  Iior  state  of  mind  never  having 
been  considered  otherwise  than  sound.  1  had  several 
opportunities,  after  her  morbid  condition  was  recog- 
nised, of  observing  her  fits  of  rage,  and  certainly  I  never 
witnessed  any  demonstrations  of  anger  ofl'  the  stage  so 
truly  api«dling.  There  was  no  aberration  of  idea  in 
connexion  with  the  case,  appreciable  delusion,  per- 
version of  ttie  afiections,  or  hallucinations  of  the 
senses.  Her  mental  alleetion  manifested  itself  soluly  in 
Budden  paroxj'sms  of  intense  jrassion.  Ilieso  attacks 
gener^ly  occurred  once  a  week,  sometimes  only  oxux 
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during  the  month  ;  but  for  a  short  jwriod  she  had  them 
more  freqaently.  They  were  almost  invariably  preceded 
by  vertigo,  pain  in  the  occipital  region,  and  a  dimness  of 
vision.  It  wa«  the  presence  of  these  physical  S3Tnptom3 
that  )e<l  to  the  supponition  of  the  existence  in  Um  ease 
of  some  undetected  cerebral  mischief.  I  ordered  leeches 
to  the  head,  a  few  days  in  advance  of  the  expected 
paroxysms,  regulated  the  bowels  and  secretions,  and 
thus  greatly  diminished  the  intensity  of  the  passionate 
excitement,  hat  failed  in  entirely  curing  the  case.*  Dr. 
Chcyne  refers  to  a  somewhat  similar  instance.  He 
nays,  a  friend  of  his  was  one  day  riding  with  a  clergy- 
man of  refined  uiauucrs,  who  for  many  years  had  been 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God.  'J'o  Ins  amazement  Itis 
companion,  without  any  adcfjuate  provocation,  fell  into  a. 
paroxysm  of  ungovernable  fury,  swearing  at  a  wood- 
ranger,  and  threutening  him  with  vengeance,  because  he 
had  been  dilatory  in  obeying  an  order  which  he  had  re- 

•  "Jra  /iirer  hnrU  rtt."  in  an  adiuitUd  aiiom.  Such  in  ocrUinlj-  the 
fact,  if  a  oondition  uf  rioleiit,  ui^juBtiGsblv.  uogovcmablv  iingvr,  or  paHJon, 
tfiaw  fVom  miil«>quat«  caunea,  in  proloii^d  (u  un  iiiin!«M>iiiiblir  di^gra^  ia  witll- 
oat  tnt«rn)iM)oiia,  *ai  reAuM  to  be  «oul[vllt(l,  ki-pl  in  ■ubjcclicm,  and  govenwd 
by  the  muon,  or  ihe  will. 

An  old  wTiwr  romimrrd  the  ooono  of  man  to  that  of  a  chariot  on  ft  wide, 
but  dantccroiu  road.  t,'i^«d  ouward*  by  the  ]iH»«i(ini,  tlto  fMble  hand  of 
KeatQH  tiici  in  mm  U>  rentrain  th«  Rcry  conrw'rH.  TVrtmction  thmt«i>ing 
on  Ute  oiw  aide,  ahc  snatches  at  tho  rein*,  and  Tuahnt  into  ngnal  dangrr  in  the 
flpponlA  dinctiuR.  Thui.  by  a  Mrrin  of  ftyrationi,  is  thr  courw  imuntAiDcd 
— a  atMdy,  undi-viatinc  trannit  ncrcr  i»  ulUinM.  In  avoiding  Sejflla, 
mu  into  Charybdit.  Tlic  modiit  in  rebui  in  durcgardud,  and  he  loooa  eight 
altoi^tlwr  that  Uwk  Ktr~ 

"Ccrti  dtmiqiw  finrn, 
Quoa  ultra  citraquc  iieqnit  oonaUtcrc  rortam." 

rix«(,  tAtanm,  "  Ttis!  he  who  lnu  idtiitifjfj  ax^gft  willi  fury,  or  tranalent 
miulnn).  haa  e»pra«a»d  a  truth,  the  prufuiidity  of  whivh  I  am  mure  or  leee  die- 
puuxl  lo  arknowlcdgi-,  in  [iroportiun  an  my  eipvrii-iio:  u[i  the  «ubj«ct  of  inMnitf 
hiu  b«7n  more  or  \t.'*  e»ti'n»ive.  PuroiyBins  uf  itiBrtuity  ore  gwnerAlly  no  moM 
than  irnicibic  emotion*  prolong  btijond  Iheir  ordinary  Hniil*;  and  the  tru« 
chanuliTofiiuch  pamiyiim*  di>p<>nda  more  fJrequenUyu|>on  the  Tariou*  lntlu«ncra 
of  the  jiaitiuTis.  than  upon  any  drninp>ni«i)t  of  the  ideas,  or  u{>oa  any  wliim* 
Kcal  Miij^uUriUoH  of  the  judjjing  foealty." 
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ceived  relative  to  a  nontter  of  little  iini>ortance.  Had 
(obeerres  Dr.  Cheyne)  this  fact  become  public,  all  the 
devotcduc^s  to  his  prufussion,  fur  which  this  excetlent 
man  was  distinguished,  would  by  inauy  have  bccu  con- 
sidered as  assumed,  and  ]m  habitual  humility  of  de> 
meanour,  arising  from  a  seuso  of  bis  own  unwortliiness, 
u  the  result  of  hypocrisy.  It  appeared  that  this  gen- 
tleman bad  a  short  time  previously  undertaken  a  duty 
which  kd  to  over-excitement  of  the  hraiu.  He  was  quite 
conscious  of  the  incongruity  of  his  conduct.  It  appears 
that  his  only  brother  had  died  in  an  asylum. 

I  hadayoungchild.setat.  12,  under  my  care,  whose  only 
appreciable  morbid  condition  wa«  that  of  being  subject  to 
violent  and  uncontrollable  fits  of  passion.  Those  attacka 
frequently  occurred  during  the  night.  The  poor  little 
creature  was  painfully  con«:ious  of  her  sad  infirmity, 
and  assured  me  that  she  stru^led  heroically  against  it. 

We  sometimes  in  practice  see  a  modified  form  of  this 
affection  cxliibitiug  itself  in  a  had,  morose.  suiA  capricious 
disposition,  called  by  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  who 
had  seen  several  of  these  cases,  "  temper  ilUease."*  This 
affection  is  not,  however,  confined  to  females.    A  member 

*  "  Tho  lAMt  (reqorait.  jet  the  iiiMt  extnoriiniuj.  of  thew  |wrT(niaaia  of 
lantprr,  atr  teta  m  joudk  femaln.  It  i*  »  (ptciei  of  Bbaration  of  tbo  uktet- 
tMt,  but  (hurt  of  iiuuiily — fmU  «i'>u|;Ii,  but  eia^gmltd,  fictitioua.  raotiUoUfi, 
•nd  tMd  ftt  the  HUDV  tiiii«.  It  fn^utTilljr  liiui  its  urigiii  in  tlviprpiia.  hjiUtift, 
or  other  malodicB,  Ui<]  in  •rmotimi  of  varlixu  kiDil«-~>iich  a*  ttiiuippoititinimt, 
TT"*™".  Jbo.  Ila  o){ject  i"  fn^i^it'iitlji  to  <-X('it«,  *tiA  lo  maiutaiii,  a  nt^Ui  of 
■ctiTu  ajnipathj  uiil  slUJiilioii,  for  >i'tiicli  tljer«  ia,  o*  it  irer«,  a  iKrjwtuul, 
morbul.  and  j«>Iou>  tbinit.  It  «m  ntliiT  tpHj  dc«ignat«d.  by  tli«  elem 
idatin  of  one  |Ntlieiit,  hii  ri/o  Mini'<i.  I  do  not  ngwd  It  w  viiUivl/  a 
fiigneJ  ilinraw.  It  h,  urif^iiiitlly  nt  li>ut,  tliB  NMiIt  of  maWf ,  or  of  Miae 
(oi-nUl  or  bodilj  kfl«Hion,  It  »  ailind  to  h^MitO*;  and  hjat«-ria — hj^lprio 
{aJ[ntatiOD,  for  «3Lunple — i*  •  real  dinraM.  It  in  b««t  iUii*tn(«d  bj  the  tdTctU 
of  denagmieot  of  Um  atouiMh  and  bivwrlit  in  iiifaiil*,— and  irho  would  think 
tfamcting  •  «bt]d  for  t«ni|M«r,  wlui^h  »««  thn  innnrdiatn,  nnturiLl,  uid  in««- 
pnUc  flfltct  of  bodily  diaoril*!  i  It  i*  ■  porvmitj.  nn  jnmuiiola,  orijiinaling 
in  bodilj  diaordar  or  Rieutal  afllvtion.  and  pi.'rprtiiutcd  bj  a  luotbiJ  Jndul. 
grace  of  lAiDpnr,  and  dMirs  for  (irinpathy  and  altvntian." — "  Obaervationa  in 
Hadieiiw,"  bjr  Dr.  M.  UalL    Haim  No.  L     P.  B7-9. 
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of  the  Hoase  of  Coranaons,  many  years  deceased,  had  pe- 
riodical attacks  of  this  nature,  particularly  after  his  brain 
had  heen  overwrought.  I  was  informed  by  a  particular 
"frieud  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  1  refer,  that  he  once 
saw  him  in  a  terrible  paroxysm  of  fury  after  making  an 
electioneering  speech,  hcing  perfectly  conscious  that  at 
iheRe  periods  he  was  temporarily  deranged.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  dashing  cold  water  over  the  hea<l  during 
tlie  lit,  and  occusionally,  when  suflering  from  much  phy- 
sical exhaustion,  he  has  been  known,  with  great  benefit, 
to  dnnk  at  a  draught  a  pint  of  port  wine.  The  cele- 
brated Spanish  General  Galvez  was  subject  to  att^icks  of 
this  nature.  A  hottle  of  clan>t  generally  cured  him, 
probably,  as  Dr.  Bufth  remarks,  by  overcoming  a  weak, 
morbid  cerebral  action,  and  producing  agreeable  and 
healthy  excitement  of  brain.  "Would  not,  adds  I)r.  Bush, 
a  dose  of  laudanum  have  been  the  a{>propriate  remedy  ? 
A  young  gentleman  was  thrown  from  his  horve,  and  fell 
upon  his  head.  For  ten  minutes  after  the  accident  he 
continued  in  a  state  of  coma.  Since  his  recovery  he  has 
been  subject  to  furious  fits  of  passionate  excitement. 
These  attacks  are  generally  preceded  by  severe  headaches. 
Hi.>4  mental  faculties  do  not  appear  much,  if  at  all  im- 
paired, but  he  continues  to  sutler  from  these  morbidly 
painful  ebullitions  of  temper.  l*rior  to  the  injury,  he 
exhibited  the  mo^it  extraordinar}'  degree  of  sell'-cuutrol 
and  equanimity  of  temper.  Dr.  Beddoes  refers  to  the 
case  of  a  lady,  who,  after  her  recovery  from  an  attack  of 
brain  fever,  became  extremely  irascible.  This  was  the 
reverse  of  her  natural  disposition.  She  made  herself  so 
ofieusivcly  disagreeable  to  all  her  family,  that  her  hus- 
band, a  most  amiable  and  self-denying  man,  was  com- 
pelled to  separate  himself  from  her,  and  abandon  his 
once  happy  fireside. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  I  visited  in  consultatioii  with 
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Dr.  Webster.  In  this  instance  the  \aA\'  was  in  the  hahit, 
during  her  paroxj*sms  of  passion,  of  seizing  hold  of  her 
hasband's  hair,  and  tearing  it  out  by  the  roots  in  large 
quantities.  This  poor  fellow  ha.s  often  come  to  me  in 
great  distress,  having  a  full  assurance  of  his  wife's  insa- 
nity, beseeching  me  to  protect  him  Irom  her  acts  of  insane 
violence.  She  was  clearly  disordert?d  in  her  mind,  but 
we  could  not  detect,  in  our  examination  of  her,  evidence 
sufficiently  conclusive  to  justify  us  in  signing  a  medical 
certificate  authorizing  her  bt-ing  placed  under  control. 
We  lamented  that,  owing  to  a  defective  state  of  the  law, 
we  conid  not  grapple  with  the  case.  In  this,  as  in  nu- 
merous anomalous  instances  of  disordered  mind,  it  was 
felt  that  nothing  could  legally  be  done  for  the  protection 
of  the  patient,  and  the  disease  must  be  allowed  to  take  its 
course. 

I  have  referred  to  a  certain  morbid  mental  condition, 
exhibiting  itself  exchiBively  in  acts  of  cni^tg  and  bnt' 
talilg.  This  form  of  unrecognised  disorder  may  exist 
unassociated  with  delusion.  There  is  much  of  this  latent 
and  undetected  aliemition  of  mind  in  existence,  producing, 
within  the  sncnHl  precincts  of  domestic  life,  great  irregu- 
larities of  conduct  and  a  fearful  amount  of  domestic 
misery.  It  often  co-exists  with  great  talents  and  high 
attainments,  and  is  compatible  ft-ith  the  exercise  of  active 
philanthmpy  and  benevolence.  The  ordinary  actioDB  or 
convcrsatioD  of  those  so  affected,  in  many  cn»es,  would 
not  convey  to  a  stranger  an  idea  of  the  existence  of  imch 
a  sad  state  of  the  intellect.  Howard,  the  celebrated 
philanthropist,  affords  an  unhappy  illustration  of  this 
type  of  disorder.  He  is  represented  to  have  been  a 
tyrant  in  bis  on-n  house.  Uis  cruel  treatment  caused 
the  death  of  his  wife.  He  was  in  the  habit,  for  many 
years  after  her  death,  of  doing  penance  before  her  picture. 
He  bad  an  only  son,  whom,  fur  the  slightest  ollence,  he 
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pwiMii i1  «ia  temUe icwrity.  Hensm^UbitoT 
makimf  that  Btrntttmi  far  hooniMZjmaeAtiffatto  in 
IfaegsrdeiL  TTiewoBfiiiMii  »lMrfk,MflheiMJtqftiiM 
bnlal  treatmeBt.  BerenlnnhrcMMbavebMabcDii^ 
wilder  mj  i>bMTTatwiiL.  1b  one  nMNiMW.  hwipwij  eoa* 
fizi«iiieDt  WM  retorted  to,  bvt  withovt  posth-e  adraBtage. 
A  ladr,  moring  in  good  •odety,  bsppQj  Birried, 
■ccoai^ifhed,  wcJl  odncated,  of  wmtet  te^er.  and  vith 
•  maaimniertbehemgBaAaeneeeirA^aaBfnDagim, 
imnifestcd,  at  the  age  of  forty 'fiTe,  m  sudden  and  an  eX' 
tiaffrdinarjr  change  of  diaraeter  and  habita.  She  became 
irritable  from  triSin^caiues;  was  eootmnaUr  qtumUing 
with  ber  ba»bau<l  and  serraats ;  difcbarged  her  trades- 
mtm,  acmmng  tbem  of  acta  of  dishones^  -,  and  offended 
many  of  her  most  intimate  friends  and  relationi  bj  her 
tstAA,  and  ofl'>n  repolsire  manner.  This  stat«  of  mind 
contiuued  for  two  yearn,  daring  which  period  she  played 
the  caprifions  tjTant  within  the  sphere  of  the  domestic 
circle.  Her  ha«haod  became  nearij  broken-beart«d ;  his 
friend*  and  relations  could  not  enter  lus  house  without 
being  iniinlted  ;  he  neglected  hii  btuiness,  and  his  health 
l>ecamc  serioiuly  impaired  from  constant  anxiety.  A 
new  pliase  of  the  malady,  however,  exhibited  itself.  She 
ono  day  a£cuiie«I  ber  husljond  of  gross  infidelity.  Proofs 
were  <Iemandr-d.  She  immtyliately  produced  several  anony- 
mouii  k-tterii  wliicli  nhe  had  received,  containing  a  minute, 
circumMtantial,  and  apparently  truthful  account  of  her 
husband's  misconduct.  These  letters  appeared  to  8al> 
slantiate,  an  onncIaMvely  as  such  documentary'  evidence 
could  do,  her  accusation.  Ko  person  doubted  the 
(ft-nuineness  of  these  letters.  Her  friends,  however,  re> 
fused  to  recognise,  even  at  tins  time,  her  actual  morbid 
state  of  mind.  She  subsequently  had  an  epileptic  seizure, 
followed  by  partial  paralysis.  I  then  saw  the  case.  Her 
Cerebral  ouudition  beiujj  at  this  time  appareut,  sbt;  waft 
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removed  from  home.  It  was  now  discovered,  beyond  A 
doubt,  that  this  lady  had  writteu  the  anonymous  letters 
to  herself,  atcuhini*  her  huxKind  of  infidelity,  had  ail- 
dressed  and  poste<l  them,  and  had  eventually  bceome 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  tlie  letters  were  actu- 
ally written  by  a  stranger,  and  contained  a  true  state- 
ment of  facts.  They  had,  an  it  afterwards  appeared,  been 
concealed  about  her  person  for  nearly  six  mouths  ! 

I  was  requested  to  visit  a  bidy,  wlio.  after  a  painTuI 
and  dangerous  accouchement,  exliibited,  without  any 
adequate  exciting  cause,  an  inveterate  feeling  of  hatred 
towards  one  of  her  children.  She  treated  this  child  with 
great  and  systematic  brutality.  To  such  an  extent 
did  she  carry  this  morbid  and  unnatural  feeling,  that  her 
husband  was  obliged  to  remove  the  child  from  the  house, 
mk)  place  it  under  the  care  of  n  relative  in  a  di.stant 
put  of  the  country.  I  had  no  doubt  at  the  time  that 
this  person's  mind  was  disordered.  Such  was  my  writteu 
opinion.  The  idea  was,  however,  repudiikted  by  nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  family,  who  obstinately  chwed 
their  eyes  to  her  sad  and  melancholy  condition.  The 
only  evidence  that  existed,  at  that  period,  of  mental  dis- 
order, was  her  unnatural  alienation  of  affection,  and  her 
brutal  conduct  towanis  one  of  her  chiUlren.  This  state 
of  mind  appeared  uuassociated  with  any  appreciable  delu- 
sive ideas.  Three  weeks  had  scarcely  elapseil  since  my 
first  consultation  in  this  ca«e,  when  I  was  informed 
tblB  lady  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  suicide. 
It  wax  then  obvious  that  she  was  not  in  a  sane  state  of 
mind,  and  her  family  no  longer  hesitated  in  placing  her 
privately  under  close  restraint.  We  occasionally  observe 
evidences  of  this  morbid  state  at  a  very  early  period  of 
life,  and  it  is  indicati%'e  of  an  original  organic  defect  in 
the  constitution  of  the  intellect. 

Thomas  Pepper,  fourteen  years  of  age,  a  pot-hoy,  a 
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clever  lad,  bat  of  fullen  and  morose  disposition,  eom- 
mitted  suicide  by  hanging  himself  in  an  arbour  in  his 
master's  Ix)wling-green.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence 
tliat  the  mind  of  the  deceased  was  peculiarly  formed,  hia 
conduct  frequently  evincing  a  predis))08ition  to  cruelty. 
He  had  been  frequently  known  to  hang  up  mice  and 
other  animals  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  pain  which 
they  appeared  to  suffer  whilst  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
He  would  often  call  boys  to  witness  these  sports,  ex- 
clainiing — "  Here's  a  lark ;  he  is  just  having  his  last 
kick."  He  had  often  been  known  to  catch  Hies  and 
throw  them  into  the  6re,  that  he  miglit  observe  them 
whilst  burning.  He  had  alco  been  observed,  wlulst 
passing  along  the  street,  to  poll  the  ears  of  the  children^ 
lifting  them  off  the  gr<mnd  by  their  ears;  and  when 
they  cried  out  with  pain,  he  wonld  burst  out  into  a 
fiendisli  i>aroxy8m  of  delight  at  their  sufferings.  Wit- 
nesses deposed  that  about  four  years  prcvioUHly,  when 
only  ten  years  of  age,  he  attempted  to  strangle  himself, 
in  consequence  of  his  mother  ha%-ing  chastised  him.  He 
locked  himself  up  in  a  room,  and,  when  discovered,  life 
was  nearly  extinct.*  I  refer  to  this  as  an  illustration  of  a 
type  of  mental  depravity,  occurring  in  early  life,  arising 
Irom  a  congenital  nial-oi^nization  of  the  brain  and  in- 
tellect. This  morbid  disposition  may  be  cither  connate, 
hereditary,  or  be  the  sequdm  of  disease  afl'ecting  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  brain.  It  occasionally  supervenes 
upon  injuries  of  the  head. 

I  saw,  some  years  ago,  a  youth  whose  whole  moral 
character  liad  become  c()mplctely  ehuuged  in  consequence 
of  a  severe  injury  that  he  bad  sustained.  This  young 
gentleman,  when  of  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
was  attacked  by  fever.  In  a  [wiro-xysm  of  delirium  he 
sprung  violently  out  of  bed,  and  severely  cut  hie  ankle ; 

*  From  the  Zinei. 
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considerable  l]a''inorrUage  followed.  After  his  recoveiy, 
hiii  whole  moral  character  via&  found  to  have  under^ue 
a  complete  metamoriihosis.  From  being  a  well-condi- 
tioned boy,  kind  and  uffiKtionatti  to  his  pariMits,  steady  iu 
Iii»  habits,  sober,  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  he  became  a 
drankord,  Uor,  and  thiuf,  and  was  lost  to  all  sense  of 
decency  and  decorum  !  He  was  clever,  intelligent,  sharp- 
wittc4,  but  bis  every  action  was  perfectly  brutal.  This 
boy,  prior  to  his  illness,  was  known  to  baug  with  cudeariug 
aflbction  ronnd  the  neck  of  his  mother ;  but  after  this 
sad  change,  I  have  seen  hint  attack  her  with  brutal  aud 
savage  ferocity.  This  patient  wiw  for  some  years  in 
clow  oonfmement.  He  was  subsequently  sent  abroad ; 
but  during  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  he  mysteriously 
disappeared  one  evening  Irom  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
sliip,  and  is  supposed  to  have  committed  suicide  by 
thruwiug  himself  into  the  sea.  We  occasionally  meet 
another  type  of  unrecognised  mental  disorder.  X  refer  to 
caries  in  which  there  appears  to  be  a  para/ytU  of  tie  moral 
teuae.  Such  cases  arc  not  inappropriately  termed  moral 
idiots.* 


*  CirsTc  cxcrpiioiui  have  been  taltcn  to  tlin  Urm  "  moritt  iJiotej/."  Xij 
writen  mbo  have  cntinlj'  muoonccJTvid  Uio  inixlico-ptTcholo)(ical  import  of  tha 
phnur,  M  wdl  •*  by  othcn  wtio  bar*  newr  had  aii  appoKanitr  of  U'coiuin^c 
{nctioJIjr  aic>|iuuiil«l  with  tliii  litifcular  Ijpo  of  con^jiiUU;  ddbcUVD  iiitulU- 
gmocu  A  modcni  uitiior  thiu  rvfcn  tothc  jHipuW  prrjudiiw*  oii  thU  mtgcot: 
"  To  aciiue  miuds.  Um  idea  of  ■  Hiatal  iUiot  inrolTM  puDfiil  hoUmu  of  tha 
CratfoT.  I  maj  be  pCTTntttod  to  miurk,  tlut  thrr  real  on  tlie  GJm  phito* 
Vi^J  «t  At-  KiiilaimoiiiBL  Ho  lung  u  we  wmiidBr  liB[>pineM  a>  tlw  fftai 
•nd  of  KIV,  and  virtue  ouljr  ila  inatrunient.  aa  long  tiiaU  w«  God  diffioultiaa  to 
I  Miliv  in  tit*  miMtliiofB  wrooght  ^  beioga  irhon  if^oranw  or  fatuity  rrodiera 
'  farifWMHib.  Tu  Ihc  KuiUaMnbl  raeh  utKhirf  appi^n  a  Rnal  <wil ;  aad, 
a*  b*  M  forbiddca  to  attrtbot*  it  («  A»  irrBipuniible  agtnt,  ho  ia  drimt  to 
■Hiibul*  it  to  Gen].  Itut  the  diflicaHy  '.vum  wlini  we  pnonra  that  tho  md 
cf  eraatkni  ia  tiw  pvrfktanfc  of  «anK  «nd  tbc  prodnrtion  (vf  bnppinm  ii  alto> 
gitkir  a^ewiJwy  th»wte.  Bin  it  now  mfd  to  bw  ktiI,  not  for  ths  eitnrtial 
iBHluaf  it  prodiaon,  biit  for  Ha  own  aake.  u  the  mo<<t  evil  of  all  tbintpi.  Th* 
oatorard  Mt,  bo  U  owr  ao  Mbdlitvoaa,  i*  not  m — the  Will  conBtitutn  tho 
ain.  Tkoa,  whM  oionoH  aro  ooniRiitted  by  an  irroiq>oiuiblo  agent,  God  doca 
avt  boeome  tlie  aulllOC  of  any  aiaj  for  aiii  i>  notbiug  bat  tlieootiacioaa,  wilful 
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A  young  gentleman,  who  liad  been  greatly  indulged 
and  petted  at  home,  exhibited,  shurtty  atler  going  to 
school,  a  morose,  cruel,  aiid  rc%'engeful  disposition.  He 
quarrelled  with  the  other  boys,  committed  several  petty 
acts  of  robbery,  accusing  others  of  being  the  culprits. 
Ke  pursued  his  studies  with  intelligence,  and  was  gene- 
rally at  the  head  of  his  class.  His  conduct  became  so 
systfiuatically  brubil,  savage,  and  uutnittiful,  that  his 
father  was  requested  peremptorily  to  remove  liim  from 
the  school.  The  gentleman  imder  whose  care  the  youth 
was  placed,  was  induced,  by  the  earnest  persuasions  of 
tlie  father,  to  alter  his  determination  and  retain  the  boy. 
For  several  days  he  was  noticed  to  be  unusually  morose 
and  taciturn.  He  was  perceived  to  be  busily  occupied 
one  morning  in  writing,  Ileing  called  suddenly  out  of 
tlie  room,  his  letter  was  examined,  and  it  was  found  to 
contain  the  details  of  a  plan  he  hud  carefully  concocted 
for  the  murder  of  one  of  the  other  boys,  towards  whom 
he  entertained  feelings  of  rancorous  animosity.  His 
letter  was  written  to  a  boy  who  had  left  the  school  for 
misconduct,  and  who  appeared  to  be  in  his  confidence. 
He  had  procured  a  long,  sharp-pointed  bodkin,  which  he 
intended,  whilst  his  victim  was  asleep,  driving  into  his 
heart,  by  means  of  a  hammer  with  which  he  had  armed 
himself!   In  the  letter,  giving  a  minute  description  of  the 


delinqueuo;  of  it  fr«c  orcMture,  >nd  Uirro  u  no  hd  without  it,  asy  more  ibaii 
in  tliu  TivBgi's  of  the  lUimi  uiid  lliuxl.  The  miJcAiiJ'  tlono  taicr*  it«  pluw 
jjuni;  with  the  BufiWiiig  which  ii  ntcomiary  to  the  mul  of  crmtJoii ;  «n<l,  when 
Die  Orral  iJnumt  is  iiuthrt  ndvaneixi,  wo  nhnll  uiKiendJuul  the  rcMou  of  what 
•raniii  utiiKX'uuiitohle  in  Iht^  one  aUort  >crue  wc  nan  bvLuIil.  Tu  ii>k  further, 
why  moral  iiliotfi  ahuulcl  huvc  b«>ii  crratR),  h  tijuivulcnl  tu  aakin);  whj  liim 
•hould  he  iulcllpctuol  iiliula.  childitli  (lying  ili  infuucy,  Ac.  Wv  niu*l  iImcii 
their  eiiitvncv  on  carlli  inutiviil  by  n.ii«on>  wbivh  (while  I^ionuit  uf  kll  lifV 
beyond  ii«)  n«  niuy  not  gui^sa.  The  ehilclmi  fit  ■  kIjooI  mwel  why  ft 
)»rf nt  withdrawn  htH  toa  scmid  afU-r  entnincc,  or  doe*  not  •uOer  Itim  to  Ie«m 
with  thvnii  hut  it  i*  tdl  uiidt-ntuuil  a/  iomr." — "Etta]/ on  Inlailtrv  itorait, 
brinff  am  alltmpt  U  pupulariic  £lii(al  SetetM."  JParl  I.  7%«wy  tff 
M^ruU.    mj.     P.  U3, 
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eontemplated  murder,  bo  says,  "  to'ttight  T  wiU  do  for 
the  liUle  detail."  'ITiis  boy  was  immediately  placed  under 
the  care  of  IiIr  father,  and  on  the  advice  of  an  eminent 
provincial  phyaioian,  he  wa»,  without  loss  of  time,  sub- 
jected to  close  restraint.  I  am  infomied  that  there  is 
now  no  douht  of  \m  insanity.  I  did  not  see  thi«  case 
myself,  hut  I  obtflined  these  particular*  from  the  father 
of  the  young  gentleman  who  had  so  pro^-ideutial  an 
escape  of  Iiia  life.  If  this  youth  had  committed  murder, 
what  would  have  been  the  plea  urged  in  his  defence,  and 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  ? 

N.  B ,  a^tat.  sixteen,  of  singularly  unruly  and  in- 

tractable  character,  selfish,  wayward,  violent,  and  without 
ground  or  motive,  was  liable,  when  under  paroxysms  of  his 
moodiness,  to  do  personal  mischief  to  others.  He  was 
not,  however,  of  a  physically  bold  character.  He  was  of 
fair  uiiderstaudiug,  and  e-vhibited  considerable  acuteness 
in  sophistical  apologies  for  hin  wayward  conduct.  He 
made  little  or  do  progress  in  any  kind  of  study.  His 
fanej'  wa«  vivid,  supplying  him  profusely  with  sarcastic 
imagery.  He  was  subjected  at  ditferent  times  to  a  firmly 
mild  and  to  a  rigid  discipliuo.  Solitary  confinement  was 
tried,  but  to  tliis  he  was  impassive.  He  was  sent  to 
school,  where  he  drew  a  knife  upon  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  establishment,  and  produced  a  deep  feeling  of  aver- 
sion iu  the  minds  of  his  compiiuions  by  the  uudinguised 
pleasure  which  he  showed  at  some  bloodshed  which  took 
place  in  the  town  during  a  poUtical  disturbance.  J{e 
nianifest«d  no  sensual  disjM^sition,  aiul  was  careful  of 
property.  His  couduet  became  worse,  aud  more  savagely 
violent  to  his  relatives.  It  is  recorded  that,  at  the  early 
^K  ^^  of  thirteen,  he  stripped  lumself  naked,  and  exix>9ed 
^^  his  person  to  his  sisters.  Dr.  Mayo  cites  this  interesting 
I        illustration  as  a  type  of  wliat  I  term  muml  idiotcy  or 
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anomalous  class  of  affections,  the  late  Dr.  Woodward, 
Physician  to  the  State  Lunatic  Afivhitn  of  Massachosetts, 
observes, — 

"  Besides  a  disease  of  the  intellectual  powers  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  cases  of  moral  idiotcy.  or  such  an  im- 
becile state  of  the  afibctive  favaltics  from  birth  as  to  make 
the  individual  irresponsible  for  his  actions.  The  iiersous 
to  whom  I  refer  have  rarely  much  vigour  of  mind.al  though 
they  are  by  no  means  idiots  in  undcrstandiag." 

A  boy  under  Dr.  Ilaslara's  care,  only  thirteen  years  of 
age,  appeareil  to  posj^ess  no  one  of  the  moral  faculties, 
and  yet  he  was  conscious  of  his  lamentable  state.  He 
often  askod,  "  why  God  had  not  made  him  like  other 
men-"  Ha«  not  Shaksjiearo  placed  in  Edgar's  mouth 
a  faithful  portrait  of  this  class  of  case  ?  'WHien  dcUoe- 
atiug  his  own  character,  Edgar  exclaims, — 

**  I  was  «  oerviri^  in«n,  prcmd  in  hcMrt  and  mtkd, 
Tbat  Hvrvi^d  Uio  luiit  of  mj'  niltitrpw'*  lioart, 
Aiid  till!  tlie  stct  of  iLulniPM  with  ii«r ; 
Swore  M>  mjinj  oath*  m  I  xf^n  wnrd*; 
Wine  I  lo»ed  dwply.  di«  dtarij ; 
I  WW  falM  of  hpftrt,  lixHt  of  fan.  and  bloodj  of  Luid  g 
Ho^  in  filth,  itii  in  itfalth.  wolf  in  grwdtncM, 
Dog  IB  niadDH*,  liom  in  prej." 

A.  hoy,  in  early  life,  was  stnick  violently  upon  the 
head  when  at  school  by  a  brutal  fellow  emploved  as  an 
Qsher  in  the  institution.  He  was  partially  stunned,  but 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  injurj*.  \^^len  of  suffi- 
ciently advanced  a^,  he  Joined  his  father  in  business. 
He  became  subject  to  attacks  of  headache,  particulariy 
if  exposed  to  much  anxiety.  For  some  months  he  con- 
tinued sullen,  w:vs  oflen  absent  from  the  coutiliug-boiue, 
became  the  associate  of  the  lowest  class  of  society,  and 
was  detcctetl  in  abstracting  several  large  sums  of  money 
from  his  father's  private  de^k.  In  this  condition  he 
remained  for  seven  or  eight  months,  no  one  suspecting 
a  morbid  state  of  the  intellect.     One  morning  whilst 
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sitting  in  the  counting-hooee,  he  suddenly  seized  one  of 
the  clerks  by  the  throat,  and  attempted  to  throttle  him. 
A  severe  scuflle  ensaed.  Upon  6ep:initin}r  the  comb)^ 
tant«,  it  was  di8o<n-ered  tliitt  the  geutlouuin's  iiiiud  wm 
ohrioofily  affected.  He  became  suddenly,  as  it  were, 
demuniacally  possessed.  He  poured  forth  a  roUey  of 
filthy  oatlis,  and  an  amount  of  ob^^cenity  terrifically 
appalling  to  those  who  wituessed  his  paroxysm  of 
maniacal  furor.  There  appeared  no  impairment  of  the 
lewoning  powers,  the  memory,  or  reflective  facilities. 
He  suddenly  lust  all  perception  of  truth,  and  all  notion  of 
decency  and  propriety.  I  saw  tbia  poor  fellow  in  ^veral 
of  his  attacks,  and,  mu.st  confess,  if  1  were  di:«posed 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  demoniacal  possession 
I  should  cite  this  case  as  one  conclusively  demonstrating 
the  plienomenon.  I  have  previously  referred  to  in- 
stances of  unrecognised  monomania  Uoating  upon  the 
surface  of  society.  I  am  acquainted  with  two  cases 
of  tliis  form  of  mental  disordt-r  where  disease  of  the 
mind  is  not  suspected.  Those  latent  and  masked  attacks 
of  monomania  frequently  lead  to  overt  acts  of  violence, 
Clime,  brutality,  and  suicide,  and  very  often  to  aUena- 
tion  of  property,  no  departure  from  health  of  mind  being 
su.spected. 

A  few  years  back,  I  received  a  summons  from  a  London 
police  magistrate  to  ex-imine  a  case  of  alleged  insanity. 
It  appeared  that  a  Ltbouritig  man  had  committed  several 
serious  assaults,  and  was  conseijuently  arrested  by 
the  police.  This  mau  was  cxamiued  by  a  medical 
gentleman,  who  said  he  hiul  no  doul>t  as  to  his  insanity, 
without,  however,  being  able  to  assign  sufficient  rea.<ious 
for  such  an  opinion.  The  magi.strate  had,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  himself  investigated  the  case,  and  had 
taken  the  evideUf*  of  the  surgeon  referred  to,  but 
oould  detect  no  insanity  in  the  prisoner's  appearance  or 
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conversation.  The  medical  gentleman  aiiscrted  it  to  be 
his  belief  that  the  prisoner  was  insane,  basing  his  oou- 
cliisions  upon  the  man's  apparently  uureft.'«onab!e  conduct, 
and  mad  act«  of  motiveless  violence.  I  examined  the 
prisoner  publicly  in  court,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
expiration  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  that  I 
obtained  a  key  to  the  actual  state  of  his  mind.  I  then 
discovered  that  he  was  unequivocally  insane.  He  was 
under  a  delusion  that  a  stranger  having  evil  design* 
upon  his  life,  was  in  the  habit  of  placing,  daily,  a  small 
pill  upon  the  uiantel-picce  of  his  bedroom ;  that  this 
pill  (which  he  was  compelled  to  swallow)  contained  an  in- 
gredient that  jjreutly  excited  him,  destroying  all  power  of 
solf-control,  and  leadiiig  him  to  commit  the  acts  of  violence 
of  which  he  stood  charged.  His  insanity  then  became 
obvious,  and  the  magistrate  signed  a  warrant  for  bis 
committal  to  an  asylum.  It  a])peared  that  this  insane 
man  had  been  severely  punished  on  previous  occasions 
for  different  acts  of  unexplained  violence,  no  one  suspect- 
ing the  existence  of  mental  disorder.  It  wa.s  not  until 
i  had  subjected  him  to  a  close  and  rigid  examination  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  an  liour,  during  which  the 
lunatic  showed  extraordinary  ingenuity  in  concealing  his 
delusion,  and  great  cleverness  in  fencing  with  my  ques- 
tions, that  I  could  establish,  with  satisfaction  to  myeelf, 
the  presence  of  an  insane  idea. 

Do  we  Bufficiuntly  estimate,  in  our  appreciation  of 
others,  the  effect.s  of  p^ygical  disease  upon  the  character 
and  actions  of  those  upon  whose  conduct  we  are  some- 
times called  to  adjudicate  and  pronounce  judgment? 
3  low  alight  are  the  clianges  in  the  coqjoreal  health, 
how  subtle  th»  variations  in  the  delicate  organization 
of  the  brain,  that  precede  and  accompany  remarkable 
alterations  in  the  vioral  and  intt^kctiml  character? 
The  bravo  and   heroic    become   as    timid    and   bash- 
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fill  m  coy  maidens  in  particular  states  of  ill-liealth. 
Mild,  inoffensive,  and  luimaiie  men  are  driven  to  acta  of 
desperation  and  cruelty  under  the  iuflucnce  of  certain 
physical  diseases  disturbing  and  deranging  the  opera- 
tions of  thought.  "  Men  (it  has  been  observed)  liave 
their  ebbs  and  flows  of  bravery,  and  some  distempers 
bring  a  niechaiiical  terror  upon  the  imagination." 

The  celebrated  General  Custinr.  possessing  at  the 
dreadful  battle  of  Mayenco,  high  health  and  vigour,  <»uld 
dauntlessly  atlvauce  with  heroic  courage  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Austrian  cannon,  yet  after  having  suffered 
aerereiy  from  bodily  disease,  and  loss  of  nervous  energy, 
he  proved  a  dastardly  poltroon  and  coward  at  the  sight 
of  the  guillotine!* 

A  gentleman  was.  for  many  year.'*,  remarkable  for 
great  irascibility  and  vinlenoe  of  temper.  He  was  con- 
stantly quarrelling  with  his  relations,  friends,  and  do- 
mestics ;  in  fact,  he  became  notorious  for  being  an  ill- 
oondltioned  man.  with  whom  no  person  could  for  many 
days  live,  or  associate  on  amicable  terms.  He  suddenly 
became  ill,  complained  of  a  feeling  of  great  uneasineiss  in 
his  head.  This  was  followed  by  a  violent  attack  of 
epilepsy.  He  recovered  from  the  paroxysm,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  his  relations  and  friends,  his  cha- 
racter had  undergone  a  complete  metamorphosi.s.  lie 
became  a  mild,  good-tempered,  and  placid  man,  disposed 
to  live,  on  the  most  friendly  understanding,  with  everj'- 
body.  This  state  of  mind  existed  for  eighteen  months, 
when,  in  the  act  of  getting  out  of  a  railway  carriage,  ho 
had  a  second  epileptic  fit.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  re- 
turn of  his  former  violence  of  conduct.  He  again  exhi- 
bited great  irritability,  with  occasional  part)xysms  of 
ungovernable  rage.  This  mental  condition  continued  for 
six  months,  when  he  had  a  recurrence  of  the  epileptic 

*  B(4emtl  t«  by  Dr.  Thomu  |{«ld(N»  in  hi*  "  lly^ru." 
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fits,  followed,  singular  to  relate,  by  a  condition  oi 
inenlal  coiiiptisuro,  groat  self-control,  and  astonishinfj 
equanimity,  wlien  exposed  to  extreme  provocation.  In  a 
few  weeks  Iil-  liud  a  succession  of  severe  attacks  of  epi- 
lepsy associated  with  maniacal  symptoms.  It  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  place  tliis  gentleman  under  re- 
straint, and  be  is  now  iu  cou&nemeut. 

In  some  conditions  of  nervous  disorder,  ilie  slightest 
meteorological  cliangos  give  rise  to  singular  attemaiions 
of  despondency,  despair,  hope,  and  joy,  so  completely 
does  the  mind  miccumb  to  physical  influences.  I  have 
known  a  persuu  subject  to  attacks  of  suicidal  melan- 
cholia during  the  prevalence  of  a  cold,  blighting,  de- 
pressing east  wind,  who  appeared  happy,  contented,  and 
free  from  all  desire  to  injure  himself  under  other  and 
more  congenial  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  !*  An 
Italian  artist  never  could  reside  a  winter  in  Kngland 
without  the  distressing  idea  of  self-destruction  repeat- 
edly suggesting  itself  to  his  morbidly  depressed  mind. 
I  have  known  natives  of  France,  accustomed  from  early 
life  to  tlic  buoyant  air,  and  bright  azure  sky  of  that 
country,  sink  into  profound  states  of  mental  despondency 
if  compelled  to  reside  many  weeks  in  London  during 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  winter  season.  A  military 
man,  sulforing  from  severe  mental  dejection,  was  in  the 
habit  of  promenading  backward  and  forward  in  a  cer- 
tain track,  toivards  evening,  on  the  ramparts  of  the  town 
in  which  he  resided.  When  he  walked  forwards,  his 
face  fronted  the  east,  where  the  sky  was  liung  with 
black,  as  was,  alas  1  his  poor  soul.  Then  his  grief 
pressed  doubly  and  heavily  upon  himj  he  was  hopeless 

*  "  Could  wo  pcnvtrKto  into  tlic  incrct  Tounilntion  of  liumui  ercoU,  wo 
•liould  IV^quriillj'  Sud  the  mi^forluiiei  ijf  oat  inun  Muirad  \iy  tlie  in/ntinM 
<if  anothfr,  whom  Uip  formpr  pnJeavounKl  to  inipirv  with  symptlhy  in  hi» 
fate,  ri  n  nuniiCTit  vhcu  LIjp  fram*  of  mind  of  thi?  IntUr  wm  alTednt  bv 
iiii]>[<<lc(l  stSTTctiou.  An  huur  laUrr.  urid  hii  forlunc  woald  httro  bwn  tnadf." 
— F*tuulit(>ral«l»u'«  "  Medicttl  Pijrcbology." 
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and  in  deep  despair ;  but  when  he  turned  with  his 
countenance  towards  the  west,  where  tlie  setting  sun 
left  behind  a  halo  of  glory  and  beantilul  evening's  red, 
his  liappiuess  again  returned.  Tlius  he  walked  back- 
ward and  forward,  with  and  without  liope,  alternating 
between  joy  and  melancholy,  ecstasy  and  grief,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  baneful  and  benign  influence  of  the  eastern 
and  western  sky  !  To  this  sad  extent  are  the  functions 
of  the  nervous  system  and  operations  of  the  mind  under 
the  dominion  of  onlinary  physical  laws. 

A  young  man,  of  proverbial  gentleness,  one  evening 
formed  one  of  a  party  (of  young  men  of  his  own  age)  at 
billiards.  Conirar)'  to  Iiia  wont,  he  played  badly,  and  lie 
quarrelled,  and  wrangled  with,  and  in  the  end  offended, 
everybody  in  the  room.  Two  hours  after,  he  was  seized 
with  nephritic  pain.s,  caused  by  the  irritation  of  a  cal- 
culus, which  was  expelled  on  the  following  day,  from  the 
kidney  and  bladder.  A  very  nervous  roan,  suffering  from 
stone,  underwent,  occasionally,  the  operation  oUilAotrUy. 
To  spare  liim  the  pain  and  spasm  inseparable  from  the 
introduction  of  the  instrument  into  the  bladder,  he  was 
placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  Impressions 
were  never  completely  extinguished,  but  they  were 
blunted.  Thus,  at  tlie  munii-ut  when  the  lithotrite  was 
introdaced,  the  patient  manifested  the  struggles  of  an- 
guish ;  he  resisted  with  energy,  but  when  the  pain 
reached  its  acme,  he  cried  out,  "  Tou  shall  not  conquer 
me!  Wkat  Means  tkia  violence ?  Peler  !  Jatoity/  {naid 
he,  calling  loudly  to  his  domestics,)  t/nW  awa^  theae 
men.'"  and,  ho  added,  "  Yoh  mill  have  done  teell !  You 
leill  obfain  nothing,  T  sliall  not  consent  loan  unequal  division. 
My  children  are  all  equal  in  my  aftctions!"  Thus  a  ge- 
neral sentiment  of  anguish  occasioned  by  physical  pain^ 
excited  in  him  the  idea  of  a  moral  constraint.* 

*  TboM  two  illtutralivut  m  Ukcti  froia  Dr.  Oratiulct'a  w«rk,  r«r<.-rTvd  t9 
in  pago  301. 
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necessary  to  confine  her  by  xaeaus  of  a  strait  waist- 
coat. 

About  eight  o'clock  at  night,  upon  Dr.  Lister  and  Dr. 
Hamilton  (the  physicians  of  the  hosjiitjil),  entering  the 
ward,  they  heard  a  female  voice  spe^iking  thick  and 
eagerly  in  the  dark  (for  the  other  patients  in  the  hos- 
pital had  been  removed).  A  candle  was  brought  to  the 
bed,  aud  the  curtains  were  undrawn.  The  young 
woman  was  lying  on  her  back,  exerting  all  her  force  to 
get  up;  terror  in  her  countenance,  eyes  glistening, 
pupils  much  dilated,  whole  face  and  neck  uniformly  red, 
steaming  with  perspiration  ;  pulse  incredibly  swill  and 
small.  She  became  very  restless.  Her  tongue  was  clear ; 
and  saliva  was  running  from  the  comers  of  her  mouth. 

She  was  in  a  state  of  groat  terror,  with  fear  in  her 
looks,  and  struggling  to  get  away,  calling  out,  "  Let  me 
go  I  let  me  go  !"  By  transitions,  too  quick  to  be  marked, 
she  seemed  to  fancy  herself  at  the  entrance  of  sitme 
horrid  place,  exclaiming,  "now,  do  go  in  first;  well,  I 
will  enter."  Quick  as  her  own  thoughts,  and  as  if  ex- 
posed to  the  violence  of  rulltans,  with  ainrm  still  in  her 
look,  and  in  an  earnest  imploring  manner,  she  said,  "  as 
you  are  a  gentleman,  you  will  not  leave  a  helpless  girl  to 

these "    Her  agony  of  terror  increased,  and  she 

cried  peremptorily  and  wildly,  "  don't  leave  me,  sir ;  don't 
leave  me,  I  beseech  you."  Her  miud  was  in  a  moment 
hurried  from  this  idea  to  an  imaginary  place,  where  she 
fancied  she  was  going  to  be  used  cruelly  by  a  woman. 
*'  She  will  tie  me  up !  break  my  bones !"  she  cried,  with 
terrified  looks,  exerting  all  her  force  to  escape.  She  then 
sunk  into  a  state  of  calmness  for  a  minute,  but  soon  her 
frightened  looks,  and  averted  head  and  neck  expressed  a 
renewed  conflict  with  danger.  Her  mind  became  a 
little  mure  tranquillized,  but  still  unhappy  from  ^an(^ying 
herself  detained  by  force  frum  obeying  some  order  of  her 
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uiUtresfl.  "  Let  me  go,  (she  cried)  my  niistrees  wants 
me."  The  apprehension  of  her  mistress's  anger  in- 
creased, and  she  vociferated,  "I  beseech  you  let  mo 
go."  then,  with  imploring  looks,  added,  "  I  pray,  as  if  at 
Heaven's  gates,  let  me  go,  but  for  five  miuutes  ;  I  will 
retnrn  to  you,  indeed  I  will ;  my  mistroas  calhi  me." 

While  Bhe  was  thus  occupied  with  the  thoughts  of 
her  mistress's  anger,  a  piece  of  orange  was  offered  to  her 
to  eat.  She  said,  "  I  will,  do  let  me  go  to  my  mi»- 
tresj*."  She  then  received  the  orange  into  her  own 
hand,  muttering,  "  It  will  ciioke  me."  Then  stni^ling 
hard,  as  with  an  idea  to  get  homo,  she,  as  if  designedly, 
dropped  it  under  a  fold  of  the  blanket,  exclaiming  in 
accents  of  wild  dcsjrair,  "  As  you  are  a  geutlcman,  do 
not  hinder  me,  I  must  go."  In  a  moment,  she  fancied 
herself  again  exposed  to  acts  of  cruelty,  for  with  sudden 
terror  she  cried  out,  "they  arc  breaking  my  legs!" 
After  this  emotion,  she  appeared,  in  her  excited  fancy,  to 
have  reached  a  place  of  safety,  where  site  lay  quiet  a 
minute  or  two,  as  if  breathing  from  the  tuils  and  dan* 
gers  she  had  escaped. 

Tlic  opportunity  of  her  being  calmer  was  seized  to 
engage  her  attention  to  a  present  object.  A  teaspoou- 
iul  of  gruel  was  offered  her  to  drink,  and  she  was  ui^ed 
to  take  it.  She  said,  as  if  returned  to  the  knowleilge  of 
her  real  situation,  she  vras  not  dry,  and  then  began  to 
rave  again  about  her  mistress.  It  was  said  it  would 
do  her  good.  Upon  which  she  seemed  by  her  manner  as 
if  she  wanted  to  have  the  spoon  in  her  own  hand. 
It  was  given  to  her;  but  she  only  kept  the  spoon 
in  her  Iiand,  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  her 
mistress,  until  she  spilled  the  contents  by  little  and  little 
on  the  bed>clothea.  Her  attention  having  been  tbus 
caUed  to  present  objects,  she  seemed  to  return  to  the 
knowledge  of  herself 
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Another  teaspoonftil  was  offered  to  her,  upon  which 
ehe  signified  tliat  she  was  prevented  from  propt'rly 
taking  it  by  her  hands  being  confined.  The  cords  of  the 
sleeves  of  thv  waistcoat  were  sUickened,  and  she  wasi 
requested  to  swallow  the  gruel.  She  held  it  in  her 
Iiand,  beginning  to  be  intent  again  to  get  to  her  mis* 
tress ;  and  it  was  remarkable,  that  without  knowing 
what  s]ie  waii  doijig,  or  at  least  witltout  gi%'ing  attention 
to  the  act,  she  put  the  teaspoon  into  her  mouth,  and 
swallowed  the  contents).  As  she  was  miserablj  resUess, 
and  sometimes  violently  struggling,  it  was  said,  if  she 
would  be  still,  her  huniLs  and  ann!<  should  he  set  at 
liberty.  She  seemed  to  assent  tu  this  prupouil,  and  the 
cords  were  untied :  bat  the  moment  she  felt  her  itrms 
and  body  at  liberty,  slie  began  to  turn  down  tlie  bed- 
clothes. Her  looks  kindling  afresh,  and  expressing  that 
site  was  bout  on  escaping,  or  doing  something  dreadful, 
the  cords  were  drawn  tight  again,  and  her  body  con- 
fined. 

The  medical  gentlemen  remained  about  twenty  mi- 
nates  at  her  bedside,  and  in  that  shoit  tiiue  she  under- 
went the  sufferings  ]>reviously  enumerated,  and  many 
more  not  described.  It  was  deeply  distressing  to  wit- 
ness her  apjiearancc  and  agitittions.  It  was  painful  to 
leave  her  in  such  poignant  misery,  without  being  able 
to  give  the  smallest  relief.  As  the  physicians  went  out 
of  the  long  ward  they  heard  her  exclaiming,  as  if  in  a 
fresh  conflict  with  some  new  overpowering  danger;  and 
when  the  door  was  shut  after  them,  her  eager,  intt-resting 
voice  was  still  heard  at  a  diijtauco,  cumplainiug,  lieseech- 
ing,  shrieking,  in  darkness,  despair,  and  solitude!  She 
died  about  one  o'clock  tliat  morning* 

Is  it  not  possible  that,  in  this  case,  the  mechanical  ra- 

*  "  Morbrd   Aaatonr   of  tha  Drain,"  by   A.  &tanl>«ll,  M.D.   Laudon, 
18  U. 
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fitraiut  which  was  resorted  to,  witii  tlie  view  of  preventing 
her  doing  serious  mischief  to  herself  during  her  violent 
paroxisms  of  excitement,  may,  to  Bome  extent,  liavc  sug- 
gested to  her  morbidly  agitated  thoughts,  the  idea  of 
parlies   physically   overpowering   her?     Dr.    Gratiolct, 
after  relating  several  ca^es  illustrative  of  the  influence  of 
temporary  physical  irritation  on  the  intellectual  ideas, 
and     moral     emotions,     remarks :  — "  What    ferocious 
duellists,   what    ansassius    have,    perhaps,    owed    their 
cruelty   to   similar  causes!        How  great  the  interest 
to  physiology'    will    be    attentive    auit^es    of   those 
who    have  been   executt-d,    and  who  have  been  ui^ed 
to    crime    by    inexplicable    impuUions!     There,    also, 
is  doubtlessly  found  the  reason  of  those  suicides  which 
nothing  explains,  if  it  be  not  this  profound  and  inde- 
finite in(|uietnde,  which  gives  to  every  incident  of  life, 
to   conditions    of  perfect   happiness,    a   sombre   colour, 
and  repulsive  aspect.     lu  reality,  let  us  conceive  an  in- 
quietude pushed  to  its  acme.     An  unfortunate  individual 
feels  vaguely  the  presence  of  an  eueniy.  This  inquietude, 
of  which  the  object  is  not  defined,  demands  explanation ; 
the  anger  that  it  excites  requires  to  be  satisfied.     Who 
has  not,  in  certain  hours  of  indefinable  angui»1i,  desired  an 
adversary  to  combat,  and  sought  an  object  for  his  blind 
fury  ?    In  tbese  terrible  moments  anything  serves.    One 
tears  his  vestments;  another  kills  the  dog  that  caresses 
him ;  while  a  third  cuts  the  throat  of  a  passer-by,  of  whom 
the  dress  displeases  him,  and  who  by  chance  has  regarded 
him.       Here  is,  without   doubt,  tlie  point  of  dep.%rture 
of  a  great  number  of  fixed  ideas,  and  delirious  impulses. 
These  ideas,  when  they  do  not  incite  immediately  to  a 
fatal  result,  are  transformed,  and  very  often  change  their 
object,  80  that  we  can  consider  them  as  the  result  of  a 
general  tendency  which  seeks  an  end,  and  often  attains 
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it  by  chance."*  Dr.  Darwin  relates  the  case  of  a  clei^- 
naD  who,  under  the  iiiflueuce  of  pseado  and  morbid  reli- 
gious opinions,  was  in  the  hahit  of  bruisiug  and  wound- 
ing hiuuielf  for  the  sake,  as  he  said,  of  "  mofUfying  the 
Jiegh."  This  patient  occupied  much  time  at  his  devo- 
tions, and  continued  wliole  nights  alone  in  the  church. 
As  he  had  a  wife,  and  a  family  dependent  upon  him,  an 
unfavourable  projfnosis  was  formed  of  the  case,  it  being 
supposed  that  the  sympathizing  afrootiou  and  dovoted- 
ness  manifested  towards  him,  as  well  as  the  pre-occupa- 
tion  of  mind  eo  afforded,  might  have  checked  the  insa- 
nity in  its  early  stage.  This  gentleman  was  removed 
to  an  asylum.  He  subswiuently  returned  homo,  and 
died  in  consequence  of  self-inflicted  injuries,  combined 
with  the  continued  abstinence  from  food,  wliich  ho 
practised  in  obedience  to  his  insane  religious  hallu- 
cinations. Dr.  Darwin  endeavoured  to  reason  him 
out  of  his  delusions.  He  once  told  him  that  "  God 
was  a  merciful  Being,  and  could  not  delight  in 
cruelty ;  but  tliat  he  (Dr.  Darwin)  supposed  that  he 
(the  patient)  worshipped  the  devil."  The  clergymim  was 
struck  with  this  idea,  and  promised  Dr.  Darwin  that  he 
woitld  not  beat  himself  for  (hree  days.  He,  however, 
only  abstained  from  so  doing  for  four-and-twenty  hours. 
Dr.  Darwin  adds: — "When  these  works  of  supereroga- 
tion have  been  of  a  public  nature,  what  cruelties,  mur- 
ders, and  massacres,  has  not  this  insanity  introduced 
into  the  world !"  A  person  who  had  been  very  active 
in  leading  and  encouraging  the  bloody  deeds  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day  at  Paris,  on  confcMsing  on  his  deuth-bed 
his  sins  to  a  worthy  ecclesiastic,  was  asked,  "  have  you 

*  **  AbbUibm  Com^rtte  <3u  $jr>lj^i«  Kerreux,  coiindi^r^  d>na  t*  Uappart* 
aT#c  rintdigmw."  Par  Ft.  I^utwl  «t  P.  GnOJoli-t.  Tome  11.  Par 
U.  P.  tita^olat.     Pari*:  1939,  18&7. 
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nothing  to  say  about  St.  Bartbolomcw's  day  ?"  He  rcpKed 
"  on  fiat  oceaxiou  God  /timidity  teax  obiii/ed  to  mef 

Can  aoy  person  actjuaintod  with  the  confesmon  ol 
Ravaillac  entertain  a  doobt  as  to  his  insanity,  and 
moral  irresponsibility,  at  the  time  lie  assassinated  Hiiinry 
the  Fourth,  of  France,  for  which  he  suffered  the  pro- 
longed and  agonizing  tortures  of  the  rack,  followed  by 
being  torn  to  pieces,  by  four  horses  drawing  in  opposite 
directions  ? 

A  young  gentleman,  aged  twenty^nine,  died  of  con* 
sumption.  A.  post  mortem  examination  of  the  body  was 
made.  The  brain  itself  showed  no  marked  deviation 
from  health,  but  the  diira,  and  pia  mater,  prL-seuted 
evidences  of  oi^anic  change.  The  former  membrane  was 
found  to  be  three  times  ita  healthy  consistence.  In  ap- 
pearance, it  wae  hke  a  piece  of  taaaed  leather .'  Tliere 
were  also  tubercular  depositions  on  the  pia  mater.  The 
alterations  discovered  in  the  meMiiiyev  immediately  in- 
vesting the  brain,  must  have  existed  many  years,  and 
these,  no  doubt,  disordered  his  mind.  This  person,  had 
for  some  time,  l>een  a  cause  of  much  anhappiness  to  his 
family,  without  their  suspecting  him  to  be  insane.  He 
drank  to  a  frightful  excess,  indulged  in  the  society  of 
the  most  degraded,  depraved,  vicious  men,  and  women, 
and  squandered,  in  a  few  years,  a  splendid  patrimony. 
He  married  a  respectable  girl,  much  below  him  in  social 
rank  and  station,  whom  he.  in  a  short  time,  bmtally  ill- 
treated.  He  then  deserted  her  and  an  infant  child, 
leaving  them  both  to  the  charity  of  friends,  and  distant 
relatives.  Towards  his  own  immediate  family,  he  maui- 
fcsted  no  kind  of  interest,  or  aifection.  His  father,  who 
was  a  man  very  advanced  in  years,  was  subjected  to  a 
murderous  assault  on  one  occasion,  because  he  refused  to 
attach  his  signature  to  one  of  his  son's  reckless  accept- 
ances.    This  wretched  man  was  eventually  accused  of 
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vsrions  acts  of  gross  bestiality  as  well  as  of  theft.  There 
never  was  known  such  an  instaoce  of  accomplished  vice 
and  cold-blooded  depravity.  "Without  declaring  him 
to  have  l)««n  actually  ituaae,  I  would  ask,  whether  there 
can  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  pathoityictU  relation  between 
Ilia  frrr&ra/  condition,  and  the  extraordinary  payckical 
manifestatioiks  referred  to? 

A  youitg  lady,  who  had  been  subject  for  many  years 
to  violent  hysteria,  accompanied  with  occasioual  Highti- 
ness  of  manner,  alternating  with  depression  of  spirits, 
suggestive  of  the  possibility  of  insanity  one  day  super- 
vening, conceived  an  intense  passion  for  a  married  cler- 
gyman whom  «hc  had  never  seen  but  on  one  occasion, 
and  tlien  only  for  a  short  period,  in  the  pulpit  I  Her 
family  knew  nothing  of  this  circumstance  until  they  r&- 
ceived  a  visit  from  the  clerical  gentleman,  who  had  in 
his  possession  a  number  of  epistles  from  the  lady, 
couched  in  very  high-flown  and  amatory  language. 
Upon  inTe«tigating  the  matter,  a  question  at  once  arose 
as  to  the  m«i(y  of  the  lady,  and  her  condition  of  mind 
was  immediately  made  the  subject  of  careful  considera- 
tion. It  was  then  discovered  that  her  intellect  was, 
(unknown  to  any  member  of  the  family,)  disordered 
upon  other  sabjects,  but  that  the  prominent  and  salient 
feature  of  her  mental  mahuly  was  a  vague,  uninteltigihle, 
morbid  erotic  feeling  for  the  gentleman  to  whom  she  had 
so  indiscreetly  addressed  the  letters.  Twelve  months 
eli4)«ed  before  the  mind  was  restored  to  health.  The 
cure  was,  apparently,  a  perfect  one.  After  licr  recovery, 
she  often  adverted  to  her  insane  passion  for  the  clerg)-- 
man,  and  said  that  she  now  fully  realized  that  her  ridi> 
culous  pmchant  for  him  was  only  a  nymplom  o(  insanity  1 
Her  mind,  she  said,  during  the  time  of  her  illness, 
appeared  to  have  been  enveloped  in  a  dark  thick  mist. 

A  maid-serrant  exhibited,  by  her  wild  looks,  singular 
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conversation,  strange  manner,  &c.,  decided  symptoms 
of  disordered  mind.  She  was  placed  under  treatment 
and  was  restored  to  health.  A  short  period  after  her 
recover}'  she  met  the  medical  man  who  liad  attended 
her.  Upon  being  questioned  as  to  the  state  of  her 
health,  prior  to  being  platred  in  an  asylum,  she  hun^ 
down  her  head,  and  said,  "  If  you  will  not  betray 
me.  sir,  I'll  tell  yon  a  secret."  Upon  his  assuring  hei* 
that  he  would  not,  she  said,  "  Why,  sir,  tliat  physic  that 
you  give  those  mad  folk  is  very  comical  sort  of  stuff,  for 
when  I  was  first  sent  to  you,  nothing  in  the  world  was 
the  matter  with  me,  but  I  was  most  desperately  in  love 
as  ever  poor  wench  was,  and  j'our  physic  has  quite  en* 
tirely  cured  me.  I  am  now  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
long,  and  I  mind  the  man  no  more  than  I  do  you  or  any 
one  else."  The  medicine  so  effectual  in  the  removal  of 
the  lovc-madncss  was  an  emetic,  and  two  or  three  active 
calomel  purges !  The  fact  was,  the  girl's  love  affair  was 
the  first  manifestation  of  her  insanity,  which  the  medi* 
cine  was  successful  in  arresting  and  curing!* 

A  merchant,  fifty-five  years  of  age,  father  of  a  large 
family,  of  a  strong  constitution,  although  of  a  lymphatic 
temperament,  mild  and  gentle  in  his  disposition,  who 
had  acquired  a  considerable  fortune  in  business,  expe- 
rienced some  domestic  troubles,  not  sufficiently  serious, 
however,  to  afft*ct  any  one  possessing  a  vigorous  mind,  and 
heiUtliily  organized  brain.  About  a  year  previously  he 
formed  a  large  establishment  for  one  of  his  sons,  and 
shortly  aft<.Twards  became  very  active,  and  expressed, 
contrary  to  his  usaal  habits,  the  delight  which  he  felt  at 
his  increasing  prosperity.  He  was  also  more  frequently 
absent  hxyn  his  warehouse  and  business  than  usual :  but 
notwithstanding  these  trifling  changes,  neither  his 
family,  friends,  or  neighbours,  suspected  the  existence 
•  Bingham  on  "  UcnUl  IMmmn."     P.  137-& 
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of  mental   disorder.      One  day,  whilst    he    was    from 
home,  a  travelling  merchant  brought  to  his  houise  two 
pictures,  and  asked  &\\y  luuis   for  them,  which  he  said 
was  the  price  agreed  upon  by  a  very  respectahlf  gentle- 
man, who  had  given  his  name  and  address.     His  sons 
sent  away  both  the  pictures  and  the  seller.     On  his  re- 
turn, the  father  did  not  mention  his  purchase,  but  the 
children  began  the  conversation,  aUudiug  to  the  roguery 
of  the  merchant,  and  their  refUsal  to  pay  him.     The 
father  became  very  angry,  asserting  that  the  pictures 
were  very   beautiful,  were  not  dear,  and  that  he   was 
determined  to  purchase  them.       In   the   evening   the 
dispute   became  warmer,    the  patient  flew  iiito  a  pas- 
sion, uttered  Uireats,  and  at  last  became  dflirioM.     On 
the  next  day  he  was  conBded  to  Gsquirol's  care.     His 
children,  frightened  at  their  father's  illness,  and  alarmed 
at  the  purchase  which  he  had  made,  looted  through 
their  accounts,  and    great  was  their    astonishment  at 
seeing  the  bad  state  of  his  books,  the  uumorous  blanks 
which  they  presented,  and  the  immense  deficiency  there 
was  of  cash  !     This  morbid  irregularity  had  existed  for 
more  than  six  months.     Had  this  discussion  respecting 
the  pictures  not  taken  place,  and  his  actual  state  of  mind 
been  detected,  one  of  the  most  honourable  mercantile 
UouMS  in  France  would,  in  a  few  days,  have   been  seri* 
ously  and  fatally  compromised;  for  a  bill  of  exchange 
of  a  considerable  amount  tiad  become  duo,  and  no  means 
bad  been  taken  to  provide  for  its  payment.* 

The  conduct  and  conversation  of  a  gentleman  holding 
a  higli  position  in  the  Vommercial  world,  excited  in  the 
minds  of  his  relatives  a  grave  suspicion  as  to  his  sanity. 
I  was  consulted  about  the  case  by  the  family,  and  gave 
an  opinion  that  the  symptoms  were  of  such  a  character 
as  to  justify  their  apprehensions  us  to  his  mental  coudi- 

*  EnIIUioI  on  "TU  lilunbiii  of  the  Intmne."      P.  U. 
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tion.  I  advised  that  the  gentleman's  conduct  ehouM 
he  closely  observed,  b\tt  that  no  measorea  of  actual 
personal  restraint  should  he  reported  to  until  the  diitease 
of  the  mind  was  more  ohnously  demonstrated.  The 
patient  was,  contrary  to  my  advice,  permitted  to  be  at 
large,  under  no  kind  of  supervision,  and  previoualy  to  any 
step  being  taken  to  exercise  control  over  htm,  he  had,  uu- 
koown  to  his  friends,  and  family,  (without  being  able  to 
assign  a  sane  motive  for  do  doing)  dispo«M>d,  for  an  amount 
coiuidcrahly  less  than  its  value,  of  a  small  bat  beautifiil 
estate  in  the  country  that  had  belonged  to  the  family 
for  nearly  a  century.  An  attempt  wa.s  made  to  set 
aside  the  sale  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  but  it  was 
ai^ed,  that  the  gentleman  in  question  being  permitted 
to  be  at  large,  allowed  to  go  to  his  counting-house,  to 
draw  cheques,  and  execute,  unrestrained,  other  impor- 
tant matters  of  business,  the  transaction  relative  to  the 
BoIe  of  his  property  must  be  considered  as  one  made  by 
a  person  fully  competent  to  understand  the  nature  of 
what  he  was  doing,  and  was  therefore  valid  in  point  of 
law. 

In  another  case,  a  gentleman  was  allowed,  in  a  very 
dotibtfiil  state  of  mind,  to  continue  to  transact  busi- 
ness of  an  important  character  for  some  period  after  the 
family  had  been  advised  as  to  his  mental  incapacity. 
In  this  state  of  mind  he  embarked  in  a  wild  and  mad 
railway  speculation,  by  which  he  lost  JS/fy  tkousand 
poKHch. 

A  gentleman  whom  T  saw  last  year,  in  consultation 
with  Mr.  John  Propert,  maile  purchases  of  stock  to  the 
extent  of  Pii<^  hundred  thousand  potrnda,  when  clearly  not 
in  a  condition  of  mind  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  but  not 
yet  sufficiently  insane  to  justify  the  family  in  interfering 
with  his  free  agency  by  preventing  him  from  going 
regularly  to  his  counting-house.     Fortunately,  a  near 
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relative  was  informed  uf  tlie  nature  of  the  monetary 
transaction  alludtKl  to,  soon  titer  its  being  compli^t«d, 
and  was  enabled,  after  reproseuting  to  tlie  pariiea  the 
true  rtate  of  the  gt-^ntlemau's  mind,  to  cancel  the  invo^- 
ment,  but  not  without  the  sacnfioe  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  moDcj. 

I  wBs  requested  to  visit  a  cler^'man  residing  in  the 
north  of  Kugluud,  whose  condition  of  mind  liad  caused  Ids 
fiunilj  great  anxiety.  I  found  him  unquestionably  insane. 
His  derangement  was  marked  by  clearly  manifiasted  delu- 
sions. His  conduct  for  many  years  previously  to  any 
symptom  of  mental  aberration  Wing  noticed,  had  been 
characterized  by  actionir  quite  irreconcilable  with  the 
suppoeition  of  the  existence  of  perfect  soundness  of  in* 
tellect.  He  had.  for  four  or  five  years,  before  his  state 
of  disordered  intellect  beoame  obvious  to  Uiose  constantly 
AMOciated  with  him,  ordered  a  number  of  valuable  trees 
to  be  cut  down  on  the  estate,  without  his  being  able  to 
offer  a  sauc  justificntion  for  such  an  outrageous  proceed- 
ing, lie  had  also  sold  a  quantity  of  valuable  laud  ad- 
joining his  glebe,  to  a  neighbouring  squire,  that  had 
belonged  to  the  family  for  many  generations  (unfortu- 
mitcly  not  entailed),  and  which  lie  never  would  tiave 
parted  with  had  he  been  in  a  stute  of  mind  to  enable  him 
to  form  a  sane  judgment  of  the  character  of  the  proceed- 
ings. At  this  time,  and  for  niaity  years  subsequently, 
luB  conduct  was  marked  by  great  eccentricity,  and  caprice. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  exhibit  in  his  conversation  any 
•ymptom  of  mental  deraogenient  or  impairment,  mixed 
as  usual  with  society,  attended  the  annual  visitations  of 
his  diocesan,  wrote  and  preached  capital  sermons ; 
attended  faithfully  and  itealously  to  all  his  pan.s]i  duties, 
at  a  time  when  many  of  his  actions  were  clearly  the  ofl- 
spring  of  a  mind  decidedly  off  itd  balance,  if  not  closety 
Terging  upon  actual  insanity. 
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I  saw  a  gentleman,  some  years  back,  who  belonged  to 
the  Southern  States  of  America;  he  was  then  suffering 
from  general  paralysis,  associated  with  ideas  of  high  rank, 
and  great  wealth.  I  ascertained,  whilst  investigating 
the  case,  that  the  gentleman  had,  for  nearly  ei^lii  years 
previously  to  his  insanity  heing  recognised,  been  guilty 
of  cunduct  incompatible  with  the  hypothesis  of  sanity 
and  moral  responsibility.  He  had  in  a  most  reckless 
noanner,  involved  himself  in  a  number  of  law  proceed- 
ings againiit  numerous  members  of  his  fiunily  upon  the 
most  frivolous  and  ridiculous  grounds.  He  had  unjustly 
accused  his  servant  of  having  robbed  him,  and  bad 
initiated  \egal  proceedings,  with  a  view  of  prosecuting 
in  a  court  of  law  one  of  his  oldest  and  most  valued 
friends  for  libel,  without  any  kind  of  justification  for  such 
a  proceeding.  On  another  occasion  he  assaulted  a 
stranger  whom  he  accidentally  met  on  board  an  American 
tteiimer,  alleging  that  he  had  grossly  insulted  him  by 
his  looks  and  gestures.  A  quarrel  soon  arose  between 
the  parties,  which  nearly  ended  in  a  fatal  rencontre. 
At  one  time  he  became  niggardly,  and,  in  fact,  miserly 
in  his  habits.  Although  be  was  a  man  of  considerable 
property,  he  refused  to  supply  his  liimily  with  the 
conunon  nooessaries  of  life.  ^V])eu  asked  for  money,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  flying  into  a  furious  passion,  cursing 
and  blaspheming  those  near  him  in  a  most  dreadful 
manner.  This  symptom  of  insanity  continued  for 
several  months,  when  he  suddenly  lapsed  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  He  became  recklessly  improvi- 
dent, and  exfravagant.  He  squandered,  in  an  unac* 
countable  manner,  nearly  fifteen  thousand  doUart  in  the 
course  of  six  months,  utterly  regardless  of  all  counsel, 
expostulation,  and  protest.  Puring  the  whole  of  this 
time  (strange  to  relate),  no  one  even  suxpected  his  mental 
sanity       His  conversation,  on  general  topics,  was  not 
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only  eoUercnt  and  rational,  but  it  was  marked  by 
vigorous  intelligence,  and  great  sagacity.  Tlis  tetters 
also  were  free  from  all  symptoms  of  aberration  of  intel- 
lect, and  occasionally  he  attended  public  meetings,  and 
spoke  with  great  eloquence  and  effect.  His  state  of 
mind  did  not  excite  suspicion,  until  one  day,  whilst 
attending  a  railway  meeting  as  one  of  the  directors,  he 
arose,  and  addressing  the  chairman,  offered  to  purchase, 
OD  his  own  account,  all  the  dixposuble  shares  in  the 
possession  of  the  company,  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  believed  to  be,  and  literally  was,  on  the  verge  of 
hankrttpfcy  f 

Let  us  charitably  hope  that  many  extraordinary  and 
apparently  unreasonable  and  motiveless  acts  of  brutality, 
violence,  cruelty,  passion,  and  crime,  that  result  from 
trifling  and  inadequate  exciting  causes  acting  upon  con* 
gonitally  weak  and  badly  organized  intellects,  may  have 
their  origin  in  some  form  of  latent  disease  of  the  brain, 
concealed,  or  unrecognised  disorder  of  the  mind.  Is  not 
the  sad  history  of  crime  fraught  with  illustrations  of 
this  kind  ? 

lict  it  not,  for  one  moment,  be  conceived,  tliat  I  have 
the  least  desire  to  screen  the  criminal  from  the  just  and 
teyai  punishment  awarded  for  flagrant  violations  of  the 
law,  or  that  I  am  disposed  to  nilse  a  false  issue,  or  en- 
courage  a  morbid  sentimentality,  or  maudlin  sympathy 
in  his  favour.  Such  are  not  my  views.  Whilst  desiring 
to  urge  everything  that  can  scientijicfilly  be  said  in  de- 
fence of  tlie  culprit,  1  am  not  unmindful  of  what  is 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  society,  as  well  as  what  is 
righteously  due  to  those  whom  the  criminal  has  so 
grievously  injured. 

But  is  there  nothing,  I  ask,  to  be  advanced  in  the  way 
of  apolog)',  for  the  poor,  wretched,  heart-broken  lunatic, 
irresistibly  driven  by  a  disesised  brain,  and  a  perverted 
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imgioatioD,  to  au  act  of  murietoot  viekaec;  «1l3lt 
under  the  OTfTwbelmhig  dominioo  of  a  fearfol  iOaaoD 
of  the  KDBec,  or  crvdung  hallucijuitioti  of  tbe  intellect, 
Jlt^roj-iog  the  power  of  healthr  rea«oD,  and  paralrsittg 
all  frwjdom  of  the  will?  Poor  Cowpcr,  hmtwlf  the 
»al>J€ct  of  a  severe  form  of  typochcmJriati*,  whoi  writing 
a  eongratidatoiy  lett«r  to  a  friend  who  had  recently  re- 
oorered  from  an  attadc  of  s^rere  bod3r  duease.  sajrs, 
"  Yoar  illneM  haa  indeed  been  a  sad  one,  cannng,  no 
doiiht,  great  distreas  to  y onrwlf,  and  considerable  anrie^ 
f  o  your  relations  and  friends ;  bat,  oh  !  what  are  your 
h'tflily  tiufrL'ring«,  acute  as  tlicy  tindoubtedly  were,  to  the 
onc«i«ing  wnfal  tortore  I  saflTer  firom  a  frrrr  t^  tie 
wind.'"  I  am  afraid,  in  oar  sympathy  Tnatural  though 
it  be)  for  the  roardered  victim,  and  in  oor  frelingfi  of 
deep  compa^Bion  for  tho«c  who  survive  to  bitterly  be- 
moan bin  lofis,  we  are  occasionally  disposed  to  ignore  the 
extent  of  acutely  agonizing  Buffering  the  lunatic  often 
experienccB  Iwfore  he  yields  to  the  delirious  impulse,  and 
commit*  a  crime  bo  opposed  to  the  ittrongest  inBtincts  of 
his  nature. 

Tn  homicidal  insanity,  the  victim  ts,  alas  !  frequently 
relate<l  to  the  lunatic  by  the  closest,  the  fondest,  and 
dearest  tied.  A  morbid  desire  to  shed  human  blood, 
(cau8*4  by  particular  affi-ctions  of  the  brain,)  from  a 
conviction  that  something  dreadful  war*/ icefon^  to  relieve 
the  mind  of  itx  terrible  pressure,  occasionally  overpowers 
all  feeling  of  fraternity  and  love.  "  It  must  be  done — it 
*/«//  be  done — blood  must  be  shed — my  dear  wife — my 
dariing  infant  most  perish  by  my  own  hand,  before  this 
mental  anguiKli  can  pass  away."  Such  was  the  sail  de- 
Bcription  given  of  the  morbid  feelings  of  the  most  loving 
Hiid  afferlionate  of  husWnds  and  father?. 

The  lunatic,  driven  to  destroy  human  life,  by  a  fearful 
delusion,  which  hao  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy  over 
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Eis  renson,  imagines  that  lie  hears  a  voice,  avitlioritatively 
eommauding  bim  to  murder  himself,  aud,  occaMiunally 
others.  He  struggles,  lor  a  time,  with  these  dreadful 
suggwtions,  but,  alas!  (the  tvr.°i/«/ disorder  extending,) 
they  eventually  master  bim,  and.  whou  m  a  stat«  of  brain 
aad  mind,  utterly  extinguishing  his  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong,  effectually  paralysing  the  natural  affections, 
and  entirely  destroying  all  power  of  self-control,  he  ruslies 
blindly  and  unconsciously,  in  the  frenzy  of  wild  and  deli- 
rious despair,  on  himself  or  his  unhappy  victim.  In  tbid 
oonditiou  of  intellect,  he  is  no  more  responsible  fur  the 
crime  he  commits,  than  if  ho  were  a  ferocious  bull  in 
the  arena,  goaded  on  to  deeds  of  blood  and  violence,  by 
tlie  ingeniously  practised  irritation,  of  the  courageous. 
Well-trained,  and  accomplished  forreador.* 

*  Th«  foUowing  !•  Ml  frtraet  of  a  Wutiliil  pom)  puUi*h«d  wmo  ytan 
■^  la  Uu  "  Eiamitiur"  nonp>per,  from  llie  pvii  of  Ur.  Kdinund  (lUUf. 
^wriptiv*  ot  th*  Biiil  ^  the  m«iiiae  al\«r  rt«liuii^  tlic  fiut  of  bia  haviiy 
murdered  bU  wife,  in  a  Umpomjpanixrtm  of  dnuikcnhonikaiUIitiwtiiljr: — 

••  No,  no :     I  did  not  kill  h«T !     No! 
I  ««y  1  will  not  Ian  il  m — 
1  ■Uliiot  licM  it:     'TwM  »  drMTO 
From  whicii  I  vioVt  willi  tuddtm  ncrtani, 
AimI  fitund  tha  twta  u]<(ia  mj  brov. 
And  ttiat  dull  pun  wlijub  ei'i'n  now 
It  bcsrj  ou  ray  liMrt  «nd  brain  : — ' 

•  •  •  •  • 
"  I !»»«  ■  "ifc — »  dwir  oiw. — N»jr, 

Start  nut !     1  h»vo  ono  tHU,  I  luij-, — 
Or  Jm\\.  when  itwa  tliu  dr«am  I  w>k«. 
We  wen  hMrt  wwddvd  :  wo  did  nUko 
Our  nuMriw  in  Mch  oUi^r'*  tnin. 
And  ^nn,  throoitli  nil  th«  Aningv,  Md  jrons, 
Qniat  in  gtvC*  own  iiuictnaa. 

•  •  •  •  a 
"  R«w>M !     You'd  tell  roc  >ha  iii  dckd ! 

But  I  will  diwb  Kij  d«Bp«nite  head 
Agaiiut  tbcK  wbIU,  before  jouvpcak 
That  erurl  word . — Oil  foul !     Von  Msk 
To  crtuli  inc.  Hvinf;  I  am  weak. 
You  lj>va  no  tuucliofhumui  ruth; 
You  ibaliu  mo  wilU  luorc  vhowi  of  truth 
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Tar  l>e  it  bom  me  in  anj  eeotiiDents  of  oompasraon  I 
may  express  for  the  lutbappy  lonatic  doomed  to  an  ig- 
nominioos  death,  to  be  otbenrise  than  keenly  alive  to 
the  wailingfi  of  diftren  proceeding  from  the  once  happy 
dwelling  made  desoUte  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  the 
murderer ;  sorry  should  I  be.  if  I  could  ever  ignore  the 
terrible  sufferings  so  often  entailed  by  crime,  on  the 
widow's  hearth  and  the  orphan's  home.  The  fearful  re- 
sults— the  sad  consequences  of  crime — should  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  whilst  endeavouring  by  carefully  ocnadered 
aoentific  principles  of  medical  psj'chology  to  shield  the 
criminal,  under  the  plea  of  insanity,  from  the  legal 
penalties  attached  to  his  act,  but  no  amount  of  public 
odium  to  which  the  medical  witness  may  be  exposed — 
no  extent  of  scurrilous  abuse  which  may  be  levelled 
against  him,  should  influence  or  deter  him,  when  called 
□pon  to  give  evidence  in  cases  of  alleged  criminal  insa- 
nity, even  to  the  weight  of  a  hair,  in  the  steady,  fear- 
less, and  nnflincliing  discharge  uf  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, sacred,  and  solemn  functions  that  can  be  dele- 
gated to  a  responsible  being. 


'  Anibtpiv  ui  qnuKlo  ciUbcre  tertt* 


Inofrtaqn*  rai  g  FlialarU  IM  impntt,  at  aU 
FalMf,  at  atlMOtO  diMtt  pHjiira  Uoro, 
SvHMBta  end*  Mb*  Hitinatn  pnetrm  pmiori, 
Et  propiUr  viUm  nrmdi  ^ttien  csumc.** 

The  position  of  a  psychological  "  expert,"  is  one  not 

Wkkh  mini  be  f>i«c,  nr  heareo  vould  pM 
In  tliwUnruigi  to  noR  fomiinu  dikm. 
WI17,  look  in  one  Bnother'i  tytm — 
How  calm  Uwj  m  I     Yoo  Ml  m*  Iie>, 
Or  jwtt  own  tesn  wmiM  fleck  Ui»  groiind  !— • 
I  drwmt  it,  if  Uiii  brain  be  miukL 


"  I  wail  uid  wuuIot  tike  *  gboat. 
HoomUh,  about  a  glimiuenn^  roeut, 
Wlwn  OM  lout  face  makes  wA  the  ai^t. 
—Oil,  Ungvritig  dan  I    Ob,  daj :    Uh.  ItyU  1" 
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to  be  ambitiously  coveted.  In  cases  of  alleged  insanity, 
he  is  occasionally  compelled,  when  elucidating,  iu  courts 
of  law,  the  phenomena  of  mental  derangement,  to  enun- 
ciate principles,  as  a  pioneer  of  truth,  (w  aflteincf  of  tho 
knowledge  possessed  by  those  who  sometimes  examine, 
and  often  severely,  unjustly,  criticise  and  calumniate 
him.  When  giving  e%-idence  on  scientific  points,  he  is 
occasionally,  and  unavoidably  obliged,  in  the  expression  of 
his  opinions,  to  go  counter  to  what  is  termed  the  "  ge- 
nerally received"  notions  on  the  subject  of  insanity.*  If 
it  be  his  desire,  in  inntation  of  certain  dileffanH  psycho- 
logisti,  to  sail  with  the  popular  breeze,  and  to  pander  to 
the  opinions  of  the  vulgar,  by  making  his  views  of  in- 
sanity square  with  those  ordinarily  entertained  by  tlie 
nou-professional,  psychologically  uneducated,  and,  medi- 
cally inexperienced,  part  of  tKe  community,  his  task  is  a 
facile  and  an  easy  one,  but  if  he  forms  a  jmit  esti- 
mate of  his  position,  as  a  lover  and  cultivator  of  science, 
and  possesses  a  pliilo»opbic  appreciation  of  his  respon- 
sible vocation  as  a  citizen  of  the  state,  physician,  and 
medical  jurist,  and  is  resolved  not  to  yield  one  inch  of 
ground,  iu  his  honest  exposition  of  scientiBc  truth,  in 
deference  to  popular  fallacy,  or  in  slavish  obedience  to 
iguoraiti  abuse  and  noisy  clamour,  he  must  expect  to  pay 
the  penalties  attaching  to  his  exhibition  of  moral  courage, 
and  firm  and  uuftinching  adherence  to  the  path  of  public 
and  professional  duty.     He  may  be  maligned,  misrepre* 

♦  Dr.  Whcwcll  ("  IlUtorjr  of  tho  InJuetivc  Seicncw")  rcmnrk*,  "Ihullhe 
gtaenX  voice  of  inBukiiid,  which  iiiav  ulVn  wrvc  w  u  Kuiili?,  bucaiiH!  it  rareljr 
em  widelj  or  pumukneatly  in  iti  »liinmt«  of  tbuH  who  axe  [iruuiiiivnt  in 
pvUio  Ufv.  !■  of  litUt)  vnliii]  whon  it  aiiralu  of  tliiu^pi  bcluugiug  to  tlie  rvipon 
ofeiact  taeaee."  The  opinion  cf  Um  ni^oritj:  U|iou  quotioim,  within  the 
OOmpraUetMOD  uid  gtMp  uf  men  of  ordiniry  iiildlij^iir^,  nnd  natural 
ugMily,  \»  «ntitled  to  prolbund  dtfcronc*  &nd  ri^Apnvt.  It  tauj  bo,  uid 
eAau  U,  rigbt  Bnt  dcmi  not  hiatoiry  satiafuctoriljr  oitabliikb,  that  BhU  U 
oOBinoo  parlano*  in  dniKnntod  u  Uia  "  |{<incrnllf  rcoeiTcd  opinion "  it, 
ooCMMUdlf,  *crf  rnnot*  from  ths  tralh  ? 

■'  tutorJum  Tulj^UM  r«ctum  vidol,  ««t  «b[  ^ecc*t." — Hot, 
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nented,  and  traduced  for  adopting  this  honounLblc  prin- 
ciple of  conduct,  but  the  cause  he  has  espoused  must 
eventually  triumph  over  all  difficulties,  temporarily  ob- 
structing its  Kteady,  onward,  and  advancing  progress. 

"  Experts  in  madness  I  mad  doctors  !"  indignantly,  and 
oflensivHly,  exclaimed  Mj*.  Baron  Bramwell,  in  his  chai^ 
to  the  jury  at  York,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  William 
Dove,  the  insane  necromancer.  "  Experts  in  madness!" 
Why  not?  We  have  recourse  to  able,  skilled,  and 
scientific  witnesses  to  elucidate  difficult  and  disputed 
pointji  in  engineering,  architecture,  mechanics,  navigation, 
feigned  ^vriting,  chemistry,  and  many  of  the  exact,  as  well 
as  speculative  sciences,  and  upcm  what  ground  should  we 
repudiate  the  tostuuony  of  learned  and  experienced  men, 
practically  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  inanity  P 
Wlmt  man  of  judgment  \?ouId  think  of  publicly  throw- 
ing discredit  upon  the  well  and  deliberately  considered 
opinions  of  a  Faraday.  Brande.  or  a  Graham,  when  called 
upon  to  unnivel  vexed  and  subtle  questions  of  analytical 
chemistf}'  ?  WHio  are  better  fitted  than  these  eminent 
and  learned  men  to  decide  such  doubtful  matters  ? 
Should  we  be  justified  in  repudiating  a  Stephenson  or  a 
Brunei  (if  etill  among  ur)  if  selected  to  throw  light 
in  a  court  of  law,  upon  an  obscure,  and  litigated  point 
connected  with  the  science  they  so  successfully  culti- 
vated and  adorned?  Why  then  speak  contemptuously 
and  disparagingly  of  the  opinions  of  an  educated  and 
experienced  class  of  uperia/isfv,  when  requested  to  solve 
knotty,  and  recondite  questions,  connected  with  alleged 
states  of  mental  alienation  ?  Is  insanity  so  ohviously 
apparent,  so  glaringly  self-evident,  and  so  pal|>ahly  on 
the  surface,  that  medically  uneducated  and  inexperieuced 
persons  are  competent,  imme<liately  to  detect  its  exis- 
tence without  being  assisted  in  their  judgmcut  by  the 
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festimony  of  men  whog«  lives  have  been  dcvoteJ  to  its 
careful  Hludy  ?  IWs  a  knowledge  of  the  morbid  pheno- 
menA  of  mind  (ibc  most  profound,  and  abtitrusc,  of  all 
subjects)  come  by  intuition,  and  is  it  dojM^udeut  upon 
the  fii/tmuui  amount  of  time,  tbat  liiis  been  applied  to 
Uieir  investigation  ?  Is  the  compct«ncy  to  pronounce  a 
sound,  scientific.  ;ind  tnistworthy  opinion,  on  subtle  forms 
of  disordered  thought  in  exi«it  correaiwndt-nce  with  the 
smallest  extent  of  opportunity  afforded  of  becoming 
practically  acquainted  with  their  phenomena?  Such,  I 
fear,  is  the  too  commonly  received  view  of  the  matter. 
A;^re«tbly  to  vul^r  and  popular  uotlomi,  a  person 
alleged  to  be  insane,  is  expected  to  exliibit  all  the  usual 
stereotyped,  artistic,  poeti<:,  and  melodramatic  charac- 
teristics of  madness.  If  a  genuine  lunatic,  she  must  re- 
semble poor  Ophelia,  and  have  pieces  of  straw  permeating 
various  parts  of  her  lutir,  and  tied  round  the  waist,  and 
show  her  insanity  by  singing  plaintively  and  incoherently 
snatches  of  melody.  Nu  one  would  be  considered  as  bond 
fide  insane,  that  did  not  foam  at  the  mouth,  gnash  the 
teeth,  tear  the  hair,  clench  the  fist,  roll  the  eyes  in  a 
"  fine  frenzy,"  talk  gibberish,  rave,  and  converse  of  being 
possessed  by  the  "  foul  fiend,"  as  Poor  Tom  in  "  King 
Lear,"  is  hciurd  to  do,  when  acting  the  part  of  the  mad- 
num  on  the  stage.  If  such  were  the  ordinary  chiiraclvristic 
manifestations  oi  the  forms  of  insanity,  with  which  juries 
and  judges  have  generally  to  deal  (in  civil  as  well  as  in 
criminal  courts)  I  quite  ramcur  in  the  opinion,  iufercn- 
tially  expressed  by  Sir.  Earon  Bramwell,  that  the  evidence 
of  experts  is  quite  supeHtuous,  and  may  safely  bo  dis- 
pensed with.  But  tlu8  is  not  the  typo  of  eases  usually 
submitted  to  legal  adjudication.  The  unnals  of  our  courts 
of  Liw  establish,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  crimimU  and 
homicidal  lunatic  almost  invaiiahiy  belong  to  the  class 
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of  quiet,  canning,  subtle,  rlever,  and  what  Esquirol 
terms,  "  reamning"  matUuen,  How  rare  it  is  to  see  ft 
person  labouring  under  acute  insanity  tried  for  a  capital 
crime  ?  In  the  tn^ority  of  criminal  cases,  the  lunatic, 
altliough  sutTering  from  a  dangerous  and  homicidal  form 
of  mental  derangement,  has  sufficient  self-possession  and 
control  over  his  disordered  thoughts,  to  converse  and 
comport  himself  like  a  pcrsou  in  healthy  possession  of 
bis  reasoning  powers.  This  is  a  type  of  ca»e  that  so 
often  deceives  the  most  conscientious  judge,  puzzles 
and  perplexes  the  most  painstaking  body  of  men  im> 
panelK-d  (as  a  jur}']  to  try  the  issue  of  sanity,  or  insanity, 
life,  or  death.  Subtle  cases  like  these  present  but  few 
difficulties  to  the  practical  physician,  thoroughly  conver- 
Mnt  with  the  phenomeua  of  insanity,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  phytiiognomy,  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  insane. 
He,  alone,  is  competent  to  scientifically  and  accurately 
test  the  more  obscure  forms  of  mental  derangftment ;  he, 
above  all  others,  is  best  able  to  discover,  unmask,  and  bring 
to  light  the  latent  disease.  It  is,  therefore,  likely  to  be 
most  fatal  to  the  admiuistratiou  of  justice,  to  deliberately 
ignore,  when  analysing  judicially  such  recondite  condi- 
tions of  mental  alienation,  the  valuable  co-upcration  of  men 
of  admitted  science,  great  observation,  and  of  enlarged  ex- 
peric'ucu.  The  coarser,  ami  more  demonstrative  symptoms 
of  insanity  are  obviously  patent  to  men  of  common  in- 
telligouce,  and  ordinary  knowledge,  but  the  less  mani- 
fested, more  obscure  and  hidden  types  of  mental  disease, 
require  for  their  satisfactory  elucidation,  an  intimate  and 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  physiology,  as  well  as 
pathology,  of  the  bumitn  mind.  Withont  the  aid  of  the 
testimony  of  experienced  witnesses,  juries  are  much  more 
likely  to  arrive  at  a  wrong,  than  a  right  conclusion.  It 
is  irrational  to  expect  any  other  result,  when  we  consider 
the  great  and  peculiar  difficulties  with  whirh  they  have 
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generally  to  combat,  wlien  subtle,  and  disputed  forms  of 
criminal  insanity,  are  submitted  to  their  consideration 
and  decisiou.* 

1  do  not  venture  to  reconcile  with  known  and  ad- 
mitted foct^,  tlic  siiigulur  inconsistencies  pervading  ttie 
public  mind,  on  the  eubject  of  insanity.  A  man 
commits  suicide.  At  the  coront'r's  inquest  it  is  esta- 
blished, that  previously  to  the  catastrophe,  the  self- 
murderer  was  observed  to  have  been  odd  in  his 
manner,  and  depressed  in  spirits.     These  symptoms  are 


*  Ifftn  csport  propoonda  in  a  court  ofUw  aa  opicuon  in  r«Ution  t«  mi  all^tcl 
eueof  «riininii1  innAiiitjr,  in  ttr'iet  conformity  with  tho  Mporienw  of  the  grtit 
bulk  of  mon  prMticalty  trnga^  in  tW  Hvdy  md  trtntnicnt  of  lh«  diiiMMr, 
aod  givM  etpr«wion  to  vinir*  in  horniony  wilh  tlm  prindplra  of  ciiliKlitni^RiI 
pifebologioal  •oicncc,  ho  in  cxpoin]  to  thi?  impuUtiun  of  catcrtuninK,  nnd 
iscnksUng.  d*ngpn>u>.  knd,  fonootb  1  "  Bnitchc^ly  "  theories.  Thi*  iiuinuA- 
tlon  b  oAcD  iiiailD  by  ignorant,  ptciumptuoiu,  knd  ouuocited  men.  juit  w 
cOBipeteiil  to  appnciattf  tliu  iuun.>  obsourc,  rMondit^,  uid  tubtlv  fonni  of 
dcnng^  Ihon^ht,  aa  iha  couimuii  liuuw,  tigu  piiint«r,  or  nci-ne  dnubar, 
WNiIil  be,  to  MtJiiMt«,  to  thvir  full  ortialii-  vxU-nt,  thu  deliiatr^  nud  bcMiutiful 
coloarinf,  ibadin^,  and  tint*  of  a  Rafhatl,  ClimJt,  Corrrgyio,  Titiati, 
Cart»  X)oUe,  Ouido,  Jtc 

Wbilit  omndering  tliii  •ubjtct,  pcrhapa  it  would  not  bo  donmnl  irrvlovnnti 
if  I  ware  to  oomct  a  ^nxa  tninniprMciitation  of  nn  opinion  I  uprraiwd  whtm 
Bttcniptiag  to  resCQD  from  the  ^Itnwii.  n  poor  idiot  of  tht-  nimn  of  Atkinson, 
who  was  tried  fiir  murder  nt  tho  York  A*iii»pa,  in  I86S.  It  wo*  rvportcit. 
Mid  gewwally  cmlit«l,  that  I  vru  (juilt;  ot  Ihi'  itiibrvility  of  drcWitig,  when 
la  the  wituMa-boi,  that  1  made  it  a  rule  iiFV«r  tu  givu  tmtiiiiciiiy  in  auppurt 
of  tfaa  MBiitj  of  any  man  wliu  hud  cuiniiiilli.-d,  mid  n  ait  tried  for  uiurdiir  1  If 
I  had  giveu  «ipr«Biou,  at  tlie  time,  lu  nurh  n  "  inoii'truui-"  abiturdily.  I  oer* 
tainly  iilioiild  b* djepovod  (o  believe  thut  I  wiut  oiuch  i'Hrttiiirailvitiicvd  in  iiliotcjr. 
than  Um  poor  dMnrntkl  criminal,  whotu  lifs  1  was  tbeo  endcarourtiig,  by  luy 
«vid«nc>i,  to  iBT*. 

Tb«  Rtatament  I  made  on  th«  oocMion  rrrarrcd  b>,  and  which  gavA  Hm  to  «o 
blM  an  tDterprotAtion,  wa«  in  lubalance  u  folloin : — I  mnarkvd,  that  if  a  man 
mnaeciMcdaiid  tried  for  a  munJor,  oonuuittcd  gome  tinte  prwioualy,  and  the 
plaa  al  iiMmity  were  ur^^cd  in  hit  defence,  upon  what  vu  oonennd  to  be  tho 
•trOB|f,  and  InnA  fide  evidence  of  eompcleni  eyc-wit»ttiet.  praeticalty  OC' 
qitaialrd  rHi  tkt  pritoHer' nta(t  iff  mind,  al  Ike  lima  he  eominitled  the  crime, 
I  thonU  oomiider  it  a  duty  to  heiitatii  in  prunouuaing  in  a  court  uf  law  (the  life 
of  tlw  priioner  brau^  dupeudeiit  upun  my  vrideuce)  a  tpeculalipt  opiiiioii  uf 
hia  pnfctt  aanity  uf  miud,  and  moral  mponnih'lity,  in  Mtixl  opixwition  to 
iiJtfaiilir*  linlimony  of  otiiar*.  baaiii|f  my  ooncliisiuiui  on  the  vxuinlnntion  I 
bad  ma(1«  of  Um  pritoner'a  ttata  of  intvllect,  M)ni«  tiiaa  tlUn  the  p«riictrattoD 
ktf  tlu  Lmp«Ud  ctiiD^  and  tiiuu«di«taly  prarloualy  t«  bie  trioL 
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isufficient  to  Bafisfy  tlic  jury  as  to  his  irrespoiiBible  statA 
of  mind,  and  »  verdict  of  "  temporary  insanity"  in  with- 
out hesitfition,  in  many  instance;;,  properly  returned.  It 
ia  notorious,  that  in  these  cases,  juries  cagorly  avail 
themselves  of  the  slightest  evidence  of  mental  derange- 
meut,  and  appear  pleased  to  find>  that  they  have  a  fair 
and  reasonable  excuse  for  a  verdict  of  lunacy.  The  same 
jury,  however,  impanelled  to  try  a  similar  issue  before 
another  tribunal,  the  question  raised  not  being  the 
insanity  of  the  sell-murderer,  hut  the  soimdncss  of 
mind  and  capacity  of  a  person  to  manage  himself  and 
his  property,  will  perseveringly  refuse  to  rccoguiso 
the  existence  of  insanity,  and  incapacity,  even  if  esta- 
blished by  the  clearest,  and  most  conclusive  medical 
and  general  testimony.  The  faintest,  and  miMimimi 
amount  of  proof,  in  the  former  case,  immediately  deter- 
mines the  verdict  of  tlic  jury;  the  maziMKrn  degree  of 
evidence,  adduced  before  a  diiferent  court,  is  generally 
required,  and  ollen  set  aside,  as  totally  unwortliy  of 
regard.  The  jury,  in  the  one  case,  is  most  anxious  (in- 
fluenced, no  doubt,  by  right  and  charitable  motives)  to 
protect  the  memory  of  the  micttle  firom  the  imputation  of 
m«ily ;  and  in  the  second  instance  (totally  ignorant 
of  the  extent  of  desolation  and  misery  that  arc,  alas  !  so 
often  entailed  upon  families  by  an  obstinate  determina- 
tion not  to  recognise  the  existence  of  insanity,)  they 
stretch  a  point  to  shield  the  subject  of  inquiry  from 
what  is  imphilosophically  tennod,  the  xtiffma  of  mental 
derangement.  If  the  evidence  in  the  Ibrmer  case,  so 
demonstratively  conclu-sive  to  the  mind  of  tlie  coroner's 
jury  of  the  presence  of  insanity  were  adduced,  to  esta- 
blish unsoundness  of  mind  at  a  commission  "  J)e  Lsna- 
tico  Inqnirernfo."  it  would  bring  severe  censure  and  re- 
proach upon  those  who  attempted  to  obtain  a  verdict 
upon  such  inadequate  testimony. 
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It  may  be  argued,  tbat  tbc«c  two  illustrations  are 
esseutiiilly  (tifTerent  in  ibeir  priucipiU  features.  In  tbe 
former  case,  uo  possible  barm  can  accrue  to  tbe  unbappjr 
man,  (wbatever  may  be  tbe  effect  of  tbe  suicide  upoa 
Lis  family)  by  a  verdict  of  tcm]jorary  insanity,  even  if 
the  jury  were  to  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion ;  but  in  the 
latter  ease  a  person,  it  is  alleged,  may  be  seriously  injured, 
by  being  deprived  of  the  control  of  liis  person  and  pro- 
perty, if  wrongly  accused  of  being  insane,  and  pronounced 
mentally  unsound,  and  thereby  deemed  incapacitated  for 
the  mauuj^-ment  uf  his  own  uiliiirs.  Tbe  point  at  isNue 
'is  undoubtedly  open  to  this  gra%-e  objection.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  (whiliit  advising  tbe  exercise  of  extreme 
caution  before  recording  a  verdict  of  insanity)  we  arc 
bound  io  consider  the  serious  and  fatal  mischief  that 
might  follow  an  inconsiderate  and  hasty  repudiation,  on 
thei>art  of  tbe  jury,  of  unsoundness  of  mind.  If  a  lunatic 
be  discharged  from  supervision  through  the  ignorance  or 
mistaken  kindness  of  tbe  jury,  tbe  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences  arc  likely  to  ensue  from  his  being  permitted, 
when  in  a  state  of  ment:\l  derangement,  to  deal  with 
his  property.  How  often  have  families  been  brought  to 
beggary  and  ruin  by  the  insane  proceedings  of  persons 
thus  prematurely  and  improperly  liberated  from  all  con- 
trol, whilst  in  a  state  of  mind  utterly  unfitting  them 
either  to  understand  or  to  transact  important  matters  of 
busine**.  "Wills,  and  other  important  deeds,  have  been 
executed  under  sucb  conditions  of  disordered  and  enfeebled 
mind,  and  large  possessioua  have  been  cruelly  alienated 
from  the  heir-at-law  and  bequeathed  to  unprincipled 
and  designing  men,  by  persons  obviously  incompetent  to 
exercise  testumentary  caiMicity.  Juries  impanelled  to 
try  tbe  question  of  mental  soundness  at  a  Commission  of 
Lunacy  are  generally  disposed  to  ignore  all  eWdence  of 
insanity  and  incapacity,  unless  it  be  of  sucb  a  character 
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as  to  clearly  render  the  person,  alleged  to  be  insane, 
positively  dangerotu  to  himiiclf  as  well  as  to  othere.  A 
jury,  as  ordinarily  constituted,  is  incompetent  to  estimate 
the  delicate  colouring,  tints,  and  shades  of  the  ever-var)-- 
ing  phases  and  degrees  of  disordered  and  unsound  mind. 
It  often  require*  the  well-trained  and  exquisitely  educated 
eye  of  the  accomplished  medical  artist  to  ai)prcciatc  the 
subtle  manifestations  of  the  more  obscure  and  latent 
forms  of  mental  alienation.  A  person  whose  derange- 
ment of  intellect  is  not  prominently  manifested,  has 
therefore  a  reasonable  chance  of  obtaining  a  verdict  in 
his  favour,  and  this  probability  is  verj-  much  enlianccd,  if 
he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  retain  for  his  defence 
the  ser\'ice8  of  an  astute  solicitor,  and  an  eloquent  and 
ngacious  advocate,  liilly  competent  to  deal  skilfully  and 
successfully  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  presenting  them  in 
a  most  convincing  light  to  the  jury.  It  is  not  my  province 
to  censure  tbe  lawyer  fur  doing  his  best  to  establish  the 
sanity  of  his  client,  even  in  the  teeth  of  evidence  clearly 
proving  him  to  be  insane.*  My  object  is  simply  to 
direct  professional  attention  to  the  serious  and  irreme- 
diable injury  that  is  likely  to  accrue,  unconsciously  to 

*  Much  Tulgw  ttbtue  liM  been  dirretiil  »g>in*t  the  lotiiiben  ef  tliv  legal 
proJMuoo,  fur  the  ■wunwJ  rMdmou  thej  we  kltcgnl  lu  eibibit  iti  iKcqittng 
any  brief  that  tnajr  ht  |>t«tent»i  to  tliLiu,  irmpectiveljr  of  tint  nclwi  and 
homd  fid*  iiMrit*  of  ihe  ca«e  llipjr  arv  rvUimd  to  adrM*!*.  The  ooiuimI  U 
pTMumed  to  know  nctliiiig  of  tli«  luaUtir  to  b«  litig«t«d  «MII>t  whal  ii  tw 
bodied  in  hi«  iiutmctiona.  WiUi  lh«M  alotie  li«  Iim  t«  d«aL  It  ii  hi*  duty 
to  act  upon  sucb  initructioiiit,  and  U>  do  hU  brftt  to  rondnct  tht  ca*e  oitnutMl 
to  him.  in  (triet  oonfonDitj  with  tbe  recopiiMiI  nilra  of  ovideiiM^  It  i>  not 
■  part  uf  hi*  vocation  to  nit  in  judgRicnt  upon  the  facta  of  the  cam  plaocd  be- 
for*  liim  ;  iieitlicr  U  bo  called  upon  to  throw  up  hii  brief,  shoutd  b«  perair*, 
in  tint  cuunt  of  tlie  trial,  that  (u  for  u  the  jiutico  of  the  c!u«  ii  couoenwd) 
be  i«  unfortunately  uu  the  wrong  side,  and  thut  the  evidence  ii  telling  afWi*t 
the  intere*tti  of  the  party  he  a  enguf-ed  to  defend.  I)r.  JuhuKOii  ha*  placed 
thi»  matter  in  a  correct  light.  lu  annwer  to  u  question  put  to  hlin  by  Koawell, 
ill  relation  to  the  point  uiootod,  he  remarked,  that  "  a  lawyer  ha*  no  ba«;ntM 
with  Ihajuitin*.  or  ii^ualicv  of  thi-cauw!  be  undertaku*,  unle**  hii  client  aak* 
hii  opinion,  and  then  hu  Kt  bound  ti)  give  it  hon«atly.  Th«  jutticcor  iiyiutioa 
of  tbc  cauic  U  to  be  decided  by  thv  judj^e." 
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the  luaatic  himsoir,  as  noil  as  to  tlic  intorc8t«  of  those 
nearly  related  to,  aud  dopcDdcnt  apou  liim,  by  au  erro- 
neou!)  decision  as  to  tlm  state  of  his  iiiiiid.  A  man  liav- 
iiig  at  command,  and  under  his  exclusive  control,  a  larpe 
amount  of  property  is,  upon  clear  and  undoubted  evi- 
dence, alleged  to  be  insane.  It  may  be  the  wife,  the 
son,  or  the  daughter,  who,  recogni.<<ing  in  the  head  of  the 
family  a  state  of  mental  unsound  riL-ss,  has,  with  a  view 
of  saving  him,  as  well  as  his  family  from  the  workhouse, 
mooted  the  question  of  his  mental  capacity.  The 
alleged  lunatic,  unless  a«utely  deranged  and  demented, 
indignantly  denies  the  imputation,  (a  common  occurrence 
in  such  cases)  exhibiting,  at  the  time,  much  natural  irri- 
tation and  anger  against  those  with  whom  the  allegation 
has  originated.  The  case  eventually  becomes  a  matter 
of  judicial  inquiry.  The  jury,  sworn  to  try  the  issue, 
confounded  by  the  eloquent  and  impassioned  appeals  of 
unsel,  confused  by  tlie  frequently  confliotiug  cha- 
r  of  the  medical  evidence,  puzzled  by  the  apparent 
rationality  of  the  party  affirmed  to  be  afflicted  with 
mental  alienation,  are  unable  to  come  to  an  imanimoua 
deciiiion  as  to  the  sanity  or  insanity  uf  the  person 
whose  state  of  mind  is  the  subject  of  their  investi- 
gation. Nevertheless,  if  there  be  a  majority  of  the 
jury  in  his  favour,  the  person  alleged  to  be  insane  is 
fully  entitled  to  their  verdict,  and  being  declared  of 
sound  mind,  is  conse([ueDtly  discharged  from  all  super* 
vision  and  control,  and  placed,  le^nilif,  in  a  position  to  deal 
M  he  pleases  with  his  person  aud  property.*     It  is  not 

•  According  to  tlic  pmcnt  ilatc  of  tliu  law,  lliere  miut  be  at  a  eomini*- 
MOD  lU  LuBatieo  a  m^oritv  of  (welTe  of  llie  jury  Wfore  a  verdict,  either  way, 
can  be  xttxijeA  by  tlie  Slaiilrr.  It  often  bii[)i*n»  tbat  tbo  jury  in  number 
amount*  to  fiftom,  twenty,  and  fiv(>-aii<]-tw>riily.  tn  many  caaoii,  tliere  are 
ofUo  twelve  jiujiMa  for  the  (iinity.  and  ei^ht  or  ton  ciitiTlsiiiiTii;  (troiig 
opniona  adrene  to  aTtvdlot  of  mental  KonndneM.  I'ndnr  tliMO  cirtuin«tsMet, 
tha  reader  will  be  able  to  apiirt'cialo  tlie  facilitira  that  cuat  for  paraona, 
Dbviooaly  ioune,  Mcapbig  throuj;b  *uch  an  vrdaoL 
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difficalt  to  conceive  the  course  which  a  person  who  has 
been  able,  tlms  cimninglj  and  cleverly,  to  mask,  from 
the  eyes  of  a  section  of  the  jury,  all  evidence  of  his 
mental  derangement,  mij^ht  be  induced  to  take  after 
being  so  liberated,  and  to  what  extent  the  interests  of 
his  family  would  be  fatally  imperilled  and  involved  hy 
hi«  testamentary,  as  well  as  other  acts,  executed  under 
the  combined  influence  of  legally  ««rff^^/«/ insanity,  and 
natural  auger,  directed  towards  those  who,  inHucnccdby 
the  kindest  and  most  honourable  motives,  have  incurred 
bis  severe  displeasure  by  initiating  proceedings  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  with  a  view  of  enforcing  (for  the 
man's  own  advantage,)  a  statute  of  lunacy  against  him. 
It  would  be  useless,  if  the  claims  of  relationship  were  to 
lie  ignored  in  a  will,  made  soon  after  the  execution  of 
the  commission,  by  a  person  smarting  under  what  he 
conceives  to  he  an  unjust  imputation  of  insanity,  to  dis- 
pute it«  validity  upon  the  death  of  the  testator.  If 
such  an  attempt  were  made,  hy  raising  the  plea  of  tes- 
tamentary' incapacity,  the  verdict  of  sanity  recorded  by 
the  jury  at  the  Commission  of  Lunacy  would,  except  in 
extreme  and  exceptional  cases,  be  Wewed  as  valid  and 
conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  will  Tlius,  misery 
and  destitntiou  of  tlie  acutest  kind,  would  be  entailed  on 
the  surviving  relatives  of  the  unhappy  man,  by  their  in- 
ability to  upset  a  disposition  of  property  clearlj-  mjidc 
when  the  testator  was  manifestly  incapable  of  exercising 
a  sane  memor)-,  judgment,  and  reflection. 

I  would  point  out  another  anomaly  in  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  law  as  well  as  to  the  condition  of  public 
opinion  in  relation  to  this  interesting  subject.  A  mau 
commits  a  murder.  lie  is  tried  for  the  crime.  'Hie 
plea  of  insanity  is  raised  in  his  defence,  uijou  what  is 
conceived  to  be  io«<i  fide  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
mental  derangement  at  the  time  of  the  murder.     The 
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attempt  thus  made  to  protect  the  criminal,  immodiatoly 
rouses  the  public  indignatiou.  Such  an  excuse  is  not  in 
many  instances  listened  to,  and  the  unfortunate  medical 
witnesses  who  have  heen  called  upon  to  exercise  an  im- 
portant, and  olYen  thanklesfi  duty  in  tmpport  of  the 
plea,  are  ox]>osed,  for  giving  nn  honest  expression  of 
opinion,  to  the  most  unmeasure*!  ridicule,  and  vitupera- 
tion. In  defending  the  memory  of  the  suicide  from  the 
disgrace  that  would  aecompany  a  verdict  of  /e/o  Je  $e, 
the  evidence  of  the  medical  mau  prating  iatanity  is 
regarded  with  great  respect  and  treated  with  profound 
deference ;  but  in  the  eflbrt  to  rescue  a  poor  lunatic  from 
the  agonies  of  a  paiuful  death  upon  the  scnfluld,  on  evi- 
dence much  stronger  than  was  adduceil  before  the  pre- 
nously  mentioned  court,  the  expert  is  exposed  to  unmi- 
tigated abuse.  Instead  of  being  considered  as  an  angel 
of  mercy,  engaged  in  tlie  exercise  of  a  holy  and  righteous 
mission,  he  is  riewed  with  suspicion,  and  often  treated 
with  contumely,  as  if  he  were  attempting  to  nacri^ce, 
instead  of  to  mvv  human  life.  Again,  the  attempt  to 
prove  sanity  of  mind  and  mental  capacity  at  a  Commit- 
nioH  of  Lttnacy,  with  the  object  of  preserving  intact  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  and  establishing  his  right  to  an 
unfettered  management  of  his  own  property,  is  applauded 
to  the  very  echo ;  but  the  endeavour  to  excuse,  on  the 
plea  of  insanity,  an  act  of  crime  consigning  the  unhappy 
wretch,  alleged  to  bo  an  irresj^nsible  lunatic,  to  penal 
servitude  for  life,  or,  alas !  to  the  hands  of  the  public 
executioner,  is  denounced  in  unqualified  language,  as  a 
most  monstrous,  unjustifiable,  and  iniquitous  interference 
with  the  course  of  justice.  Tlie  excuse  of  insanity  will 
not,  in  many  cases,  under  these  circumstances,  be  tolerated 
by  a  portion  of  the  press,  in  the  slightest  degree  coun- 
tenanced by  the  judge  who  tries  the  criminal,  or  deferred 
to  by  the  jury,  whose  duty  it  is  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
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prisoner.  The  public  mind  is  violently  shocked  at  the 
comniispion  of  a  liorribk  and  brutal  murder.  The  act  is 
viewed  in  the  abstract  as  one  of  great  and  barbarous 
atrocity,  apart  altogether  from  all  its  concomitant  ex- 
tenuating medico-psychological  considerations.  The  cry 
is  raised  for  "vengeance  1"  The  shout  is, — "  an  eye  for 
an  eye  1"—"  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  !"— "  blood  for  blood  !"; 
forgetting,  in  the  paroxysm  of  indignant  emotion,  and 
frenzy  of  excited  feeling,  engendered  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  dreadful  violation  of  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
that  JUSTICE  must  ever  be  tempered  with  that  dhimb 
MEBCT  which  sanctifies  and  enshrines 

"  Tli«  throuwl  monarch  lieUcr  than  hii  crawn, 
•  •  •  •  a 

And  U  Uie  AttribuU  of  God  tlinwlC" 
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The  Stage  of  Consciousness. 

If  we  were  to  closely  Bcrutinize  into  the  fnthomlen 
mysterieji  of  the  inner  mcnUil  lii'e,  and  fearlessly  analyse 
the  nature  of  the  terrible  conceptions,  that  occasiouidly 
throw  their  (lark  phjintasmal  eluule  across  the  anxious 
and  troubled  breast,  what  a  melancholy,  degrading,  and 
profoundly  humiliuting  revelation  most  men  would  have 
to  make,  of  the  dark  comers,  secret  recesses,  and  hidden 
crevices  of  the  human  heart  1  If  this  sclf-cxamiuation 
were  faithfully,  and  honestly  executed,  it  would  cause 
the  best  and  fairest  of  God's  creatures  to  shudder  with 
terror  at  tlie  possibility  of  such  ideaii  ever  intruding  into 
the  soul's  solemn  sanctuary.* 

*  A  Mglect  of  the  pnictico  of  letr-invpection  and  nolf-intorrogation,  l« 

Mid  to  bo  onn  nf  tho  mimt  ipHona  iiiipirri-rtion*,  iiidral  and  iiitfllcrtnal, 
of  the  prcKiit  ■}rKt«m  of  mental  diaciiilinr.  and  nducatian.  Tlic  dl^(cct 
b  not  confined,  it  ia  nUcgixl,  to  lUtIe«».  vucnnt  pcrsonB,  who  pmnit  lifo 
to  glidi-  awT  tlirm  kmidit  frivullti».  iiud  wukiiig  dmuisa.  but  ia  pFtnivifd 
■tnong  tlif»«  wliu  iutaiwl}'.  und  u'tively.  euipluy  tlieiii»i-lm  with  objct^tii  t\- 
tmikl  tj)  tlii-in<<*>1vtf>'.  An  ulilv  luural  pliiliMOi'licr  oUhtvoi,  nheii  illudlng  to 
tliit  Mibjoct :  "  tVint,  nCicr  n  i«rl»i]i  jwriod  of  lifo,  f«nr  hft**  ih*  hardihood 
■tarnly  to  iooli  viihin.  For  >  high  d''jfiwR  of  moral  oanrag*  U  rrquiivd  U> 
ItM  th«  diaclaaun  which  swaiu  the  miiid,  when  it  ii  thiu  turned  inwarda 
upon  itarlf;  a  dixloiUK.  it  ma;  be,  of  the  nsult  of  jcntt  and  jrearn  that 
hare  pim-d  over  it  iu  listlcn  inactivity,  which  fichi*  nutliitig  to  reflnrtion 
bvt  an  eaifty  void  i  or  ta  lli«  toga  jiuntiit  of  otjorta  which  sr«  (cmi  to  b« 
««iUi1«M  i  or  in  the  acquirt-iniriit  of  h>hit«  which  ar#  fiili  to  be  dt*tnicti*« 
of  th<  haalth  of  th«  mind  )  tlio  diKJoaiim,  it  maj  bo,  of  important  diitiM 
nogloGtfd,  and  important  pnnniti  overlooked,  and  the  eonviction  that  lif(  ia 
drft»io)[  to  a  dote,  while  itafp^at  boaincu  i*  ;ct  to  begin-  Kew  hove  moral 
tottrage  to  meet  this  diacloaorc  i  and,  when  it  i>  met  with  an  attention  in 
•one  degree  adeqnnte  to  ila  •uprcnie  interest,  thi.'  iiuprtiibiiona  which  it  jielda 
at  eneoOBleRd  by  the  force  of  «>i)Gruied  mural  tixhiti,  which  t«tw  to  claiiD 
•fWj  tuiJty  and  fMliug  uf  thv  mind  lui  their*  by  hniwlnw  hondagt.  II«dm 
thi  aiqnmM  ianportance  of  cultivating  in  c&rly  lifo  lh«  habit  of  looking 
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Moral  philosophers,  intimately  acquainlwl  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  heart,  have  often  asked,  who  has 
not,  occasionally,  had  a  demon  pursuing  with  remurseless 
impetuosity  his  every  footstep,  sug^jesting  to  his  ever 
active,  and  often  morbidly  disturbed  aad  per^'erted 
imagination,  the  commission  of  some  dark  deed  of  crime, 
firom  the  contemplation  of  which  he  has  at  the  time 
shrunk  back  aghast  with  horror  ?  MHiat  mind  is  alleged 
to  be  so  pure  and  untainted,  that  has  not  been  disposed 
to  yield,  when  the  reason  and  moral  sense  have,  alas!  been 
transiently  paralyzed,  and  God's  grace  ceases  to  influence 
the  lieart,  to  the  seduction  of  impure  thought,  lin- 
gered nvith  apparent  pleasure  on  the  contemplation 
of  physically  unchaste  images,  or  delighted  in  a  fiisci* 
nating  dalliance  with  criminal  thougbt«  ?  Who  has 
not  conceived  how  easily  he  might,  with  his  own 
hand,  "  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil,"  and  penetrate  into 
the  dark  and  mysterious  secrets  uf  futurity?  TVhat 
heart  has  been,  at  all  times,  free  from  malevolent  passion, 
revengeful  emotion,  lustful  feeling,  unnatural,  and,  alas! 
devihsh  impulses?  Is  not  every  bosom  polluted  by  a 
dark,  leprous  spot,  corroding  ulcer,  or  portion  of  moral 
gangrene  ?  Does  there  not  cling  to  every  mind  some 
melancholy  reminiscence  of  the  past,  which  throws,  at 
times,  a  sombre  tinge  over  the  chequered  path  of  life  ? 
Wc  may  flatter  our  pharisaical  vanity  and  human  pride, 
by  afBrmiug  that  we  are  exempt  from  these  melancholy 
conditions  of  moral  sufTerin",  and  sad  states  of  mental  in- 
lirmity,  but,  alas !  wo  should  be  belying  human  nature 
if  we  were  to  ignore  the  existence  of  such,  thank  God, 
only  temporary,  paroxysmal,  and  evanescent  conditions 

wHbim  i  Um  pncti<«  or  rlgidlj  ijimtiaaing  ounelvci  lu  to  «hst  *ra  vn,  and 
wbal  we  an  doing,— wtiat  an  oar  leadtnf  pimnitji,  and  wliat  oar  meaUl 
habitoi  what  irr  our  plana  an4  praapccl* flw  tllK  >nd  what  ialiicnc*  oiwtbe 
wfcob  ar  OUT  moral  iJUcipliii«  hare  tkc  aoleiMi  naHtwa  of  a  life  wlik^  ti  to 
eomo." — Dr.Aberenmbv  ontia"  Cultur*  and  DUrif  lint  q^  tie  JVta/" 
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of  uuliealtliy  tliouglit,  iui<l  abnormal  phases  of  passion, 
whicli.  occasionally,  have  been  known  to  cast  their  wither- 
ing influence,  and  death-like  shadow  over  the  niiud, 
blighting,  saddening,  and  often  crushing  tlie  best,  kindest, 
and  noblest  of  human  hearts. 

"  Who  can  tell,"  says  a  learned  divine,  "  all  the  wind- 
ings, tuniings,  deptlis,  hullowncss,  and  dark  cornen*  of 
the  mind  of  man?  He  who  enters  upon  this  scrutiny, 
enters  into  a  hibyrinth  or  a  wilderness,  where  he  has  no 
guide  but  chance  or  industry  to  direct  his  inquiries,  or 
to  put  an  end  to  his  search.  It  is  a  wilderness  in  which 
a  man  may  wander  more  than  forty  years,  and  through 
which  few  have  passed  to  the  promised  land."* 

Among  the  obscure,  and,  as  yet,  inexplicable  pheno- 
mena of  disordered  intellect,  stands  prominently  for- 
ward a  condition,  incipient  phase,  or  pre-existing  abnor- 
mal state,  in  wlneh  tlie  patient  (long  before  he  l)econics, 
or  is  considered  actnally  insane)  is  fully  sensible,  pam- 
fulEy,  keenly,  and  exquisitely  conscious  of  the  predomi* 
nance  of  certain  morbid,  and  unnatural  states  of  emotion, 
idea,  and  impulse. 

For  a  considerable  period  before  the  mind  lias  lost  its 
equilibrium,  or  is  appreciably  disordered,  the  patient 
admits  that  he  is  under  the  intliience  of  certain  vague 
apprehensions,  undeHuable  misgivings,  and  anxious  sus- 
picions, as  to  the  vane  character  of  his  emotions,  healthy 
condition  of  his  ideas,  and  normal  state  of  his  instincts. 
He  detects  hiniself,  when  unobserved,  occasionally  ask- 
ing, can  my  impressions  be  healthy  ?  Is  there  any 
go<td  reason  for  my  entertaining  these  strange  and 
singular  feelings  ?  "Why  am  I  adverse  to  fAis  person's 
presence,  and  why  do  I  feel  a  repugnance  to,  and  shun 
the  society  oi  that  indiWdual?  Am  I  in  a  sound  state 
of  mind  ?  Arc  unnatural  ideas,  and  strange  impulses  like 

•  Dr.  South. 
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those  sa^^stin^  themselves  to  and  ioflucncin^  my  nuDcl, 
consistfiDt  witli  a  hcjtUhy  coudition  of  thought,  and  a  sane 
stateof  the  intellect?  Am  I  in  possession  ofmysenses? 
Is  ttiis  stiite  of  fcfling,  thin  condilion  of  weakened  voti- 
tion,  these  strange  inclinations  that  appear,  blindly,  and 
irresistibly,  to  drive  me  to  the  conimiseion  of  overt  acts, 
so  adverse  to  my  nataral  character,  so  antagonistic  to  my 
sense  and  knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong; — are 
these  Hitlings  of  sombre  melancholy,  these  scintillations  of 
pcn-erted  thought,  bo  contrary  to  my  nature,  and  opposed 
to  ever}-  principle  of  my  being,  the  dawnings— obscure, 
faiut  tints,  shadowy  outlines — of  approaching  insanity? 
Am  I  mad  ur  bocuiniug  so?  cmpliulically  and  frantically 
interrogate  the  unhappy  person  subject  to  this  incipient 
mauifestatiou  of  disordered  and  disturbed  thought.* 
Such  sad  doiil>tH,  feari'ul  apprehensions,  mysteriouR.  inex- 
plicable forebodings,  and  dit^tressiug  misgivingx  a*  totJie 
healthy  condition  of  the  mind,  often  induce  the  heart- 
broken suflerer,  couvulsed  with  pain,  and  choking  with 
anguish,  prayerfuUy,  and  in  accents  of  wild  and  frenzied 
despair,  to  ejaculate  with  3^ing  Loar, 

"  O,  let  me  not  1>«  mad,  not  mad,  tnr*tt  llmTcn  1 
Keep  Tn»  in  towiixrr,  I  would  not  tw  mail !  " 

Tliis  agonizing  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  mor- 

*  In  I  convetvation  botwera  tiie  (toia  Damatippia  and  ITorar*  (Sat.  iit. 
lib.  ii),  th«  [Mwt  nuki  the  fcvmer,  "  in  what  kinti  or  foil}-  do  yon  think  mjr 
tnadnM*  eo»«iBt*  i" 

"  Qua  me  atulttti^  {<inoniaia  non  eat  genua  unum), 
IiiaaniivputaaF" 
and  ndila, 

"  R^  nam  rideor  mihl  saniu" 
"  Quid  f"  mffada  tlia  Stoin, 

"  Caput  abucimium  dentena  cum  purtat  Agsva 
Guati  infclicia," 

(and  then  iminvdiatoly  aaka), 

"Sibi  (nra  flirioM  vidctiirP" 

It  would  tKu*  appear,  tliat  thii  illustrioua  p<wt  had  a  cWr  Mneeption  < 
tha  pliDM  of  canBCUJUa  Iiuuiiiity  of  wliich  I  am  now  apcaking. 
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bid  and  insane  idcaa,  painful  recognition  of  tlie  first 
approaches,  and  foresliadowings  of  insanity,  are  occa- 
sionally so  acute,  and  the  mental  misery  induce*!  so 
crushing,  and  overwhelming,  that  relief  from  the  terrible 
snllerings  they  occatiiou  is  occaiiiunally  sought  for  in 
self-immolation. 

In  the  incipient  stageof  insanity,  I  n'peat,  the  patient 
is  fully  sensible  of  entertaining  exaggerated,  and  tinna- 
tural  impreBaions;  is  acutely  conscious  of  the  mind 
dwelling  morbidly,  and  sometimes  irresistibly,  upon  cer- 
tain trains  of  absurd,  unhealthy,  and  it  may  be,  alas! 
very  unlioly  and  impure  thought ;  he  painfully  recognises 
the  fact,  tbat  insane  conceptions  are  stru^ling  to  master 
his  reason,  obtain  an  ascendancy  over  his  judgment,  an 
abnormal  influence  and  control  over  his  passions,  and  the 
subjugation  of  his  instincts.  Id  some  cases  (and  this  is 
a  distressing  and  tlangerous  type  of  insanity),  he  is  im- 
pelled, (why  and  wherefore  he  knows  not,}  to  commit 
suicide,  and  even  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  those  related  to 
him  by  the  closest  ties  of  relationship,  as  well  as  to  give 
utterance  to  blasphemous,  revolting,  and  impure  expres- 
sions! He  finds  it,  occasionally,  extremely  difficult,  and 
almost  impcKtsible,  to  dismiss  from  the  mind,  and  keep  in 
subjection,  these  morbid  impulses  to  acts  of  homicidal  and 
ijuicidal  violence,  or  to  conquer  the  insane  desire  to  clotliu 
in  grossly  obscene  language,  conceptions,  from  the  con- 
templation of  which  his  delicate  and  sensitive  nature 
would,  when  unclouded  by  disease,  have  instinctively 
shrunk  with  horror,  loathing,  and  disgust  I 

A  gentleman  of  great  accomplishments,  of  high  order 
of  intellect,  of  known  literary  reputation,  and  of  admitted 
persoiml  worth,  had  his  mind  for  years  tortured  with 
morbid  suggestions  to  utter  obscene  and  blasphemous 
expressions.  He  eventually  destroyed  himself;  and  in  a 
letter  which  lie  wrote  to  me  a  few  days  befere  conimittJrg 
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Hoicide,  and  which  did  not  reach  me  until  alt^r  his 
death,  he  said  hia  life  was  einbittci'ed  and  made  wretched 
by  these  terrible  suggestions;  hut  he  thanked  God  that 
he  had  never  once  yielded  to  them,  and  that,  althougti 
he  was  a  Christian  in  principle,  he  felt  he  was  not  sin- 
ning against  God  by  committiug  self-dcstniction,  with 
the  object  of  effectually  destroying  all  chance  of  hia 
giving  utterance  to  thoughts  tliat  might  contaminate 
the  minds  and  morals  of  othere! 

.In  the  incipient,  as  well  as  in  the  fully -Jeveloped 
conditions  of  insanity,  the  instincts, — the  coarser  parts 
of  animal  nature, — make,  occasionally,  a  bold,  deter- 
mined, ami  vigorous  effort  to  forcibly  seize  the  sceptre, 
and  exercise  supreme  authority  and  despotic  dominion 
over  man's  "  sovereign  reason."  An  awftil,  terrible, 
deadly,  "hand  to  hand"  sfru^le  sometimes  ensues  be- 
tween these  antagonistic  elemi-nts.  "  The  reason  may 
resist."  says  Coleridge,  (when  referring  to  this  appalling 
contest,)  "  it  does  resist  for  a  long  time,  but  too  often, 
alas !  at  length  it  yields,  and  the  man  iti  ma<I  for  ever !" 
Bishop  Bi'tlkr  records  that  he  v-s^,  all  bis  life, 
struggling  against  the  horrible  morbid  suggestions  (he 
termed  them  "devilish,")  which,  he  says,  would  have 
maddened  him  if  he  had  relaxed  the  stem  wakefulness 
of  his  n^ason  for  a  single  moment ! 

A  hidy  writes.  "  can  I  obtain  no  relief  for  my  acute 
and  horrible  sufferings?  Hell,  with  all  its  torments, 
cannot  be  equal  to  the  tortures  I  endure  !  I  feel  all  the 
misery  of  a  lost  soul,  all  the  agony  of  the  damned  I 
With  this  heart-breaking  misery,  1  know  1  cannot  be  in 
my  right  senses !  Would  that  I  could  have  adminis- 
tered to  me  some  opiate  to  deaden  the  sensibility  of  my 
poor  brain,  or  to  make  me  mad,  and  thus  destroy  all 

consciousness  of  suffering !     Dr. has  given  me  a 

powerful  medicine,  but  it  is  of  no  service.     Night  and 
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day  is  my  mind  bewildered  by  this  intense  feeling  of 
being,  or  going  mad !  Do  tell  me  frankly  what  your 
opinion  is  as  to  my  state  ?  Js  this  insanity,  or  am  I 
becoming  deranged  ?•  Have  you  known  any  case 
similar  to  mine,  and  if  bo,  did  they  recover  or  die  in  a 
madlioufte?  I  am  advised  to  separate  myself,  for  a  time, 
from  my  family.     It  breaks  my  heart  to  think  of  so 

cruel  a  scverauce.    If  I  went  abroad,  could  not  Col. 

and  my  precious  cliildren  go  with  me  ?  If  foreign 
travel  is  decided  upon,  where  would  yon  advise  me  to 
go?  Paris  never  did  agree  with  me.  I  spent,  a  few 
years  ago.  a  miserable  winter  there,  when  I  lost  my 

poor  H .     I  am  sure  the  associations  of  the  place 

would  aggravate  all  my  mental  symptoms.  Last  night 
I  never  ch>sed  my  eyes  for  five  minutes  in  sleep.  Would 
that  I  could  cea«e  to  tliink  of  the  horrible  suggestions  of 
my  exfjuisitcly  sensitive  nature  and  terribly  diseased 
imftgination.  I  cannot  sustain  this  state  of  mind  long. 
I  have  a  nervous  horror  of  death,  and  yet  I  sigh  for  de- 
struction. I  often  wish  I  had  never  been  bom.  Should 
I  be  committing  a  sin  if  I  were  to  commit  suicide  in  my 
present  condition  of  intellect  P  AVould  I  be  held  re< 
sponsible  for  what  I  did  whilst  tortured  and  driven  to 
despair  by  theae  dreadful  thoughts?" 

*  Sii  Junec  Mac kintoch  ■lliid«i  to  tliii  form  oruiih™lt!iy  and  <1ut«inpM«d 
■niiiil  ill  liii<wlei>taU>J  Ifllcr  to  Kubi-rt  liull,  iulcIrE«si.'d  to  t!ii>  dintingulBhwI 
HinbUr  ot  ilia  l.i>j«pcl.  ifW  hi*  neororj  bom  hi*  finrt  ittUok  of  iiMMiitj. 
Sir  JaniUi  Mackinluili  irrit«B: — 

"  Wt  ar*  All  ncfUittoiiiud  to  cotilmipUt«  witli  |)1eiii'UT»  tlin  tiiajwinioiit  of 
the  onlinuj  opcraliona  ofthp  undentuiiliBg  in  ■liM'p.  uid  crm  to  bo  aiimsod 
bjr  it*  nightly  >uidfring«  from  iU  ooiirM  io  dH«ini.  Fn>m  the  commaiidiiig 
•mtiMnn  which  )'ou  hirr  t[niii«d,  jon  nil!  gradually  farailiAriu.-  jrour  miiid  to 
eoonder  ila  othn  abcrrationi  u  only  mam  nrr  Lhun  >lccp  or  dniunK ;  Mid  in 
fnceta  of  tiiiLC  thef  will  ocaw  to  apjicv  to  you  muuh  oian  liurrible.  You 
willtliiis  bv  diilivvnid  frum  lie  caiutanl  drtad  whtch  lo  ofttn  briai/a  on  Iht 
vtry  «*«7  Jrf^Jed;  and  which,  u  it  uloudi  tbu  whul«  ofhiiuiun  lifo,  ii  itMlf 
K  graattr  edamilj  Ibui  auy  tcmporwry  diacuia.  Some  dr«ad  ot  thia  ata% 
dwlKBfd  Uw  diy*  of  JohnMa ;  aad  the  (van  of  ItouiiteAu  Mem  to  bsvo  mo- 
■taatlj  naJiud  UiMUtlrH." 
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A  lady  prayed  passionately  that  tihe  might  be  relie 
from  the  horror  of  the  fearful  delusious  that  tortured  her 
imagination  by  a  complete  depriration  of  reason  and  loss 
of  conscioutiuC!»),  exclaiiniug  with  intense  emotion, 

"  Come  miulD«M  t     Come  unto  me  wiiMlen  death  I 
I  cannot  tufiVr  tlita !      Here  rock;  wall, 
Scaltvr  thiwe  brain*,  or  dull  llii'm  !" — Joaxka  Baillii. 

Another  patient  confessed  tliat  she  had  resolved  upon 
committing  suicide  on  siir  different  occasions,  and  once 
had  a  do«e  of  deadly  poison  to  her  lips  ;  but  her  courage 
failed  when  she  thought  of  her  dt*ar  children,  tho 
youngest  being  only  a  year  and  a  half  old  !  This  lady 
vas  apparently  in  posseosiun  of  her  reasoning  faculties, 
and  was  perfectly  capable  of  managing,  and  did  super- 
intend with  great  skill,  a  large  donu'sitic  household ; 
but  she  was  occasionally  subject  to  paroxysms  of  iat^>nse 
mental  depression,  associated  with  horribly  impure  sus- 
picions respecting  her  husband,  which  she  knew  and 
confessed  to  be  morbid  and  entirely  visionary !  These 
att^ks  were  generally  of  some  days'  duration,  and  on 
one  occasion  she  was  in  this  state  of  mind  for  four  cou- 
tinuoos  weeks.  Whibit  the  paroxysm  existed,  she 
talked  to  those  about  her,  describing  with  painful 
minuteness  and  extraordinary  exactness,  her  acutely 
agonizing  feelings.  Her  husband  informed  me,  that  ho 
never  could  detect  the  slightest  defect  in  her  powers  of 
reflection,  or  in  the  reasoning  faculty,  judgment,  or 
memorj'.  At  one  time,  whilst  suffering  great  mental 
distrojts,  wringing  her  hands  in  wild  despair,  and  pray? 
ing  passionately  for  instant  annihilation,  it  was  neoes- 
sary  for  him  to  persuade  her  to  concentrate  her  atten- 
tion to  some  important  matter  of  business,  involving  a 
retrospect  of  minute  cJrcumstanoes  that  had  occurred 
nearly  five  years  previously.  He  was  struck  with  the 
remarkable  accuracy  of  her  memorj-,  clearness  of  peroep- 
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tioD,  and  soundness  of  her  judgment.  Yet  conjoined 
with  tliis  state  of  intellect  did  this  poor  lady  entertain 
inipre^ions  (too  di.s<^usting  to  detail)  about  her  htisband, 
which  she  knew  and  readily  admiLted  were  creations  of 
\er  distempered  iningination. 

A  gentletaan,  after  recovering  from  au  unquestionable 
state  of  lunacy,  confessed  that  for  two  years  previously  to 
llU  believing  and  acting  in  conformity  with  his  concep- 
tions, he  was  perfectly  conscious  of  their  being  morbid. 
Occasionally  his  mind  wavered  on  the  subject ;  but  on  a 
little  rejection,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  himself, 
"  nonsense!"  "pooh,  pooh!"  and  then  laughing  at  the 
absurdity  of  his  own  disordered  thoughts.  On  one 
occasion,  he  attended  a  political  meeting  where  tliere 
was  much  speaking,  and  great  accompanying  noise  and 
excitement.  He,  like  those  about  hioi,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings,  and  participated  in  the  agita- 
tion that  so  generally  prevailed.  This  brought  matters 
to  a  crists.  It  was  after  returning  home  from  the  meeting 
referred  to,  with  his  mind  iu  a  state  of  great  exalta- 
tion, that  he  imagined  he  saw  the  heavens  open,  and 
special  revelations  made  to  him.  llien  a  firm  belief  in 
the  reality  of  his  impressions  eommeoced ;  he,  in  fact, 
at  that  time  emerging  out  of  a  morbid,  but  not  yet 
deranged  state,  into  one  of  positive  insanity!  "lam," 
said  a  man  subject  to  attacks  of  alienation  of  mind, 
"  fully  conscious  of  the  operation  of  thought,  and  of  the 
gradual,  insidious  adviinces  of  absurd,  unreasonable,  and 
morbid  thought',  up  to  a  certain  period,  when  I  am  no 
longer  conscioiw  of  anything,"  the  mind  then  passing 
out  of  an  uHiealli^  into  a  diaordered  condition. 

"  Such  a  state  as  mine,"  writes  a  patient,  "yoa  are 
probably  unacquainted  witli,  notwithstanding  all  your 
experience.  I  am  not  conscious  of  the  suspension  or 
decay  of  any  of  the  powers  of  my  miud.    I  aoi  as  well 
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able  as  ever  I  was  to  attend  to  my  business ;  nay  family 
suppose  me  in  health,  yet  the  horrors  of  a  madhouiite  are 
staring  me  iu  llic  Cice.  I  am  a  martyr  to  a  species  of 
persecution  from  within,  which  is  becoming  intolerable. 
I  am  ui^^  to  say  the  most  shocking  things.  Blas- 
phemous and  obscene  words  are  ever  on  the  tip  of  my 
tougue.  Hitherto,  thank  Clod  !  I  have  been  able  to  re- 
sist; but  I  often  think  I  must  yield  at  last,  and  then  I 
shall  be  disgraced  for  ever  and  ruined.  I  solemnly 
assure  you  that  I  hear  a  voice  which  seems  to  be  within 
me,  prompting  me  to  utter  what  I  would  turn  from 
with  di^ust  if  uttered  by  another.  If  T  were  not 
afraid  that  you  would  smile,  I  should  eay  there  is  no 
way  of  accounting  for  these  extraordinary  articulate 
whisperings,  but  by  supposing  that  an  evil  spirit  has 
obtained  possession  of  me  for  the  time.  My  state  is  so 
wretched  that,  compared  with  what  I  suifer,  jiaiu  or 
sickness  would  appejir  but  trifling  evils."* 

"I  have  met,"  says  a  distinguished  authority,  "with 
more  than  one  patient  iu  private  practice  who  confessed 
that  his  life  had  for  many  years  been  rendered  completely 
miserable  by  the  constant  effort  required  to  suppress 
morbid  impulses,  even  when  their  manifestation  tended 
only  to  acts  of  folly  and  not  crime." 

A  very  active  and  meritorious  clergyman,  who  ex- 
pended a  large  portion  of  his  small  income  in  works  of 
charity,  told  Dr.  AVigan  in  confidence,  that  after  hard 
study  or  want  of  rest,  this  state  of  mind  made  him 
greatly  apprehensive  of  insanity,  and  that  often  when 
preaehing,  there  would  seem  to  l>e  placed  before  his  eyes 
some  profane  book,  which  the  devil  tempted  him  to  read 
in  lieu  of  his  sermon  !  Tbiit  the  more  he  prayed  for  aid 
against  the  temptation,  the  more  he  found  himself  op- 

*  "  E*Mji  on  Partial  Di.'Tftiig»Ttii.'ril  of  t)i«  Mind  in  iniipatod  oonoalaa 
wUi  Brfigiou."    lt>  tlM  Ut«  Joliu  Choync,  &[.».     I'^  61,  65. 
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by  it ;  and  that  at  last  he  discovered  that  violent 
efforts  for  an  hour  with  tlie  dumb  bclU,  or  fencing,  im- 
mediately before  Rervice,  would  entirely  remove  it.  His 
great  difficulty  was  to  use  the  necessary  excrcieo  without 
attracting  notice.  A  good  gallop  would  have  been  the 
proper  course,  but  the  money  wliich  should  have  kept 
his  horse  he  gave  to  the  poor.  A  similar  modification  of 
diseased  action  in  one  brain  controlled  by  the  other  is 
found,  says  I>r.  Wigan,  in  the  propensity  which  some 
persons  with  a  tendeucj'  to  insanity  possess,  to  blaspheme 
at  church,  and  interrupt  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  ser- 
vice by  violent  or  ob«u%ne  hinguage.  Such  impulses  arc 
not  known  to  otherx  till  they  become  ungovernable,  but 
they  exist  in  a  slighter  degree  in  some  who  are  called  fine. 

A  young  gentleman  of  ancient  family  and  historical 
name,  of  good  general  disposition,  and  fair  though 
neglected  education,  had  an  ungovernable  propensity  to 
ran  up  into  an  organ-loft  in  the  middle  of  divine  ser- 
vice, and  play  some  well-known  jocular  tune,  attached, 
perhaps,  to  profane  or  indecent  words.  This  he  would 
do  so  suddenly,  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  it 
before  he  had  thrown  the  congregation  into  confusion. 
He  was  always  sorrj-  for  it,  and  declared  that  he  tried 
with  all  liis  might  to  prevent  it;  and  he  always  ab- 
stained from  going  near  a  church  in  sen-ioe  time,  though 
he  would  read  tlie  prayers  at  home  with  apparently  sin- 
cere and  traunuU  devotion.  If  he  accidontilly  passed  an 
open  church  door,  the  temptation  was  irresistible,  and  he 
often  got  himseli'  into  serious  embarrassment  by  indul- 
ging these  freiiks.  He  conversed  coherently  and  ration- 
ally, and  in  alt  otlier  respects  was  perfectly  sane ;  but  he 
was  subject  to  periodical  epileptic  fitji,  and  the  propensity 
was  ac  last  traced  to  this  malady. 

Many  years  elapsed  in  this  very  mild  and  equivocal 
fonn  of  mental  disturbance ;  ho  went  abroad,  and  I  lost 
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sight  of  him,  but  was  informed  that  he  ent«rcd  into 
great  i^ensual  indulgcuces,  Ins  fits  became  more  and  more 
aj^avated,  and  he  at  last  dieil  of  what  his  friends  o;dled 
braiu  fever,  llie  persons  who  attended  him  at  the  last 
moments  knew  nothing  of  his  previous  history,  and  the 
brain  was  not  examined.* 

A  gentleman  after  recovering  from  a  protracted  attack 
of  mental  derangement,  assured  me  that  for  ukore  than 
nine  montlis  prior  to  his  losing  all  voluntary  power  over 
his  thoughts  aiid  aetions,  tie  was  conscious  of  his  ap- 
proaching insanity,  and  of  the  presence  of  certain  morbid 
trains  of  thought !  He  was  Irequently  in  the  habit  of 
acting  in  a  most  singularly  eccentric  manner  when 
walking  in  the  public  streets,  grinning  at  strangers, 
putting  his  tongue  out,  and  laughing  hysterically  at 
persons  whom  lie  accidentjdly  met.  He  involved  himself 
on  one  occasion  in  a  serious  altercation,  having  hustled 
violently  against  some  ladies  coming  out  of  a  place  of 
public  amusement,  which  led  to  an  cxplunution  and 
apology,  llie  patient  informed  me,  that  at  the  moment 
he  knew  wliat  he  was  about,  and  had  not  altogetlier  lost 
the  power  of  self-government.  At  another  time,  when 
it  must  \xi pretamed  he  was  on  tlie  brink  of  an  attack  of 
actual  insanity,  he  began  repeating  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  and  accompanying  energy  of  muscular  action,  a 
string  of  unmeaning  and  unintelligible  words.  He  con- 
tinued for  nearly  an  hour  uttering  this  jargon  as  be  was 
walking  towards  the  city.  Ho  was  fully  conscious  of 
the  nonsense  he  was  talking,  and  recogni-sed  the  folly  of 
his  conduct,  but  the  disposition  to  so  indulge,  he  says, 
was  fascinating  and  quite  irresistible,  defying  all  power 
of  control !  At  other  times  he  was  quite  tree  from  these 
oddities,  and  comported  himself  with  singular  propriety 
and  decorum. 

■  H'ipui'*  "  Dnalilf  of  the  Uiwl/'  pp.  23T,  23tl,  23». 
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Ou  another  occasion  lie  samt,  printed  in  large  charac* 
tem,  a  ridiculotis  and  unusual  name  on  a  placard.  For 
aix  hour  and  a  half  ho  kept  reiieatinj»  this  word  until  he 
was  obliged  to  stop  from  feelings  of  niuscalar  fati^e  I 
This  gentleman  became,  at  the  expiration  of  nine  months, 
quite  insane,  imagining  that  he  was  pamued  by  the 
police  for  the  commis^iion  of  an  offence  he  had  committed 
against  public  morals.  This  was  a  complete  delusion, 
wliich  was,  after  a  few  mouths  of  treatment  entirely  dis- 
sipated. 

A  gentleman  who>  when  insane,  attempted  to  murder 
three  different  persons,  assured  me  that  during  the 
height  of  his  paroxysm,  he  felt  as  if  hit  mind  were  en- 
Teloped  in  a  dark  cloud  In  another  case  of  homicidal 
insanity,  the  patient,  whilst  being  impelled  to  sacrifice 
life  under  tlie  incontrollable  desire  to  commit  some  act 
that  might  divert  his  atteutiuu  from  his  own  harrowing 
thoughts,  confessed  that  for  some  days  before  the  murder 
eTcrj-lhing  he  saw  waa  tinted  with  blood-  He  believes 
that  this  perversion  of  the  perceptive  faculties  first  sug- 
gested to  his  miud  the  dreadful  crime  which  he  suhse- 
quently  perpetrated. 

In  this  st^Lge  of  insanity,  the  patient  occasionally 
suffers  most  acutely  from  pAa/itmuni.  lie  is  quite  con> 
Kcious  of  the  spectral  illusions  being  dependent  upon  a 
disordered  state  of  the  visual  and  perceptive  faculties 
(often  caused  by  gastric  and  hepatic  derangement),  and 
is  able  to  rea.son  with  himself,  and  talk  to  others, 
respecting  their  nature  and  origin.  I  have  often  been 
consulted  by  patients  suflering  from  this  type  of  hallu- 
cination. These  cases  are  not  difficult  to  cure.  One 
gentleman,  for  three  months  was  constiuitly  followed  by 
a  terrible  spectral  iml^,'e.  resembling,  to  a  rumarkable 
degree,  in  figure  and  countonanee,  a  brother  wlio  Iiad 
destroyed  him8«.'lf  twelve  years  previously  whilst  at  sea ! 
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In  this  case,  the  patient  had,  prerionitly  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  halluciuation,  oompUiued  of  headache,  great 
nervous  depression,  and  lowness  of  spirits.  lie  confessed, 
thut  hu  never  for  one  moment  believed  in  the  reality  of 
the  image.  When  he  sat  down  to  dinner,  the  spectre 
took  hia  seat  opposite !  If  he  walked  in  the  street,  the 
phantom  was  by  Ins  side  !  When  travelling  by  rail,  the 
apparition  wa«  seated  in  the  same  carriage  !  The  patient 
waa  fortunately  a  man  of  good  strong  sense,  possessing 
a  vigorous,  well-cultivated,  and  sevcrelj-  disciplined  under* 
standing.  He  was,  therefore,  competent  to  renson  with 
himself  philosophically  iu  relation  to  the  illusion,  and  to 
keep  iu  check  any  disposition  that  might  occasionally  exist 
to  believe  in  the  reality  of  tlie  spectral  image.  He  eventu- 
ally parted  company  with  his  mysterious  phantom,  hut  not 
until  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  confluent  small-pox,  which 
nearly  proved  fatal.  After  recovery,  he  never  complained 
of  the  hallucination.  In  a  second  case,  a  lady  said,  that 
her  life  was  made  wretched  by  a  similar  illusion  of  the 
senses.  She  was  constantly  tortured  by  a  number  of  singu- 
larly grotes<)ue  tigurcs,  dressed  in  most  faiita.Htic  costumes. 
These  phantoms  danced  round  her  during  the  day,  and 
at  night,  apjieared  about,  and  sometimes  i«  her  bed.  It 
was  with  groat  difficulty  she  could  obtain  continuous 
and  refreshing  sleep.  This  patient  never  for  one 
BBoment  believed  in  the  material  character  of  these  spec* 
tral  illusions.  She  ^va«  in  the  liahit,  occasionally,  of 
taking  sketches  of  these  curious  phantasmal  figures, 
many  of  which  I  was  pcnuiltod  to  see. 

A  worthy  clergyman  now  under  my  treatment,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  most  singular  aural  illusions.  Several  years 
back  he  bad  a  severe  attack  of  carbuncle  at  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  Alter  recovering  from  this  aifection,  he  began  to 
hoarvoioes  audibly  speak  to  him.  They  often  addressed 
kirn  in  the  Welsh  language,  occasionally  using  particular 
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phnues,  idioms,  aud  cudcariu}^  epithets,  t]mt  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  forty  years  previously 
■when  paying  court  to  his  wife.  He  ia  ran-ly  free  from 
Uie  influence  of  thU  conscious  illusion.* 

The  particuLirs  of  the  following  interesting  ca«e  of 
balluciDations  were  communicated  in  writing  hy  tlie 
young  lady  who  wa^  their  subject,  to  the  physician  who 
attended  her,  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  in  mental 
affections  :■ — 

"I  was  bom  April  Oth,  1840,  and  am  just  19.  My 
health  is  good,  and  constitution  strong,  I  think,  though 
as  a  child  I  was  delicate,  owing  to  over  study.  My 
temperament  is  melancholy  though  not  gloomy.  I 
seldom,  if  ever,  suffer  from  what  people  call '  the  hluca." 
My  mother's  undo  drove  himself  mad  trying  to  solve 
the  prohlem  of  perpetual  motion.  My  father  never 
exhibited  any  pecuharities  of  mind,  or  saw  %-ision3,  until 
Im  hut  illness.  He  always  had  a  presentiment  that  he 
should  die  when  about  43  or  44  years  of  age.  He  was  not 
superstitious,  but  always  laughed  at  ray  visions,  as  fancied. 

*'  llie  first  time  I  was  alarmed  by  an  apparition  wag, 
I  think,  in  18o5,  when  I  was  on  a  visit  to  Ireland. 
One  day  I  was  preparing  to  attfud  a  party,  and  had 
gone  to  my  room  early  in  the  afternoon  to  lay  out  my 

*  Qa  0D«  oocMioa  ho  «»■  M>t^  by  mj  tida  wliilat  I  wm  i>c(iupiD(l  w 
writing  »  prMCriptiait.  AppeariiiiC  tomcwliat  alatradoil.  1  Mk<:<l,  "  whollirr 
b*  tlMn  krard  tit*  voice*  •pMkiui;  tu  him  'i  "  He  ropHvd,  "  Yvn,  c|uit«  JU- 
tinetly.**  1  uid,  "  wlint  nre  (hejr  larui);?"  liemjalnrd,  "  I  woiiid  ritlicr 
not  rppiat  the  wonla,  on  llioj  »re  iiol  tctj  camplimantury  to  your»elf." 
AAtr  fc'i;K''>S  ^i'"  ^  inform  ms  whM  bUvrvalioiia  tbtiK  uitmrn  npiriU 
liOTning  alwut  >i»  >n«  making,  ha  re^livd  that  tbvy  wvri>  pjociilalinf, 
"don't  le«Te  yonr  living;  don't  go  abrntd  j  ratnain  in  England;  dun't  do 
wlisl  h*  rccooimoDidii,  don't  taJic  thn  mtdicino  ho  proacrlhcit."  I  liad  cn- 
dMTOuivd  to  impNM  upOD  thii  pnticnl'it  mind  th«  impi>rt«nn<  uf  hi»  rdievin)' 
ktOtMlf  iat  ft  time  Emn  aJl  aniiuui  and  rcqwDtibU  clciical  and  pnrociiial  duty. 
I  advised  a  oontiiieiital  tour,  wIlli  •  view  of  trying  the  vffMt  of  a  thorangh 
•hrafe  of  air  aod  accii^,  liaring  found  in  coara  nmilar  to  hi*,  mtuih 
benefit  trom  tiiii  mode  cX  tr««tni«nt.  Wluil«v«r  I  •uggMti'd  Ibr  the  re-eatah- 
HahnMnt  of  tlii«  clorgj  man'i  health,  tbeao  initginafy  penoiiB  did  their  boat, 
moai  BumuftMiuily,  to  oppow  I 
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clothes  ready  for  the  evening ;  also  to  sew  some  rosettes  on 
my  shoes,  in  which  1  was  engaged  jost  in  front  of  the 
looking-ghiNH,  where,  glancing  up,  I  saw  reflected  a  face 
with  grey  Imir,  looking  over  my  shoulder.  I  was  not 
afraid,  but  thought,  '  How  foolish  I  am !'  worked  on  a 
little,  and  looked  up  again.  It  was  still  there.  Trying 
to  believe  1  had  been  deceived,  I  worked  on  for  a  few 
secouds,  and  then  looked  again — and  there  it  was ! 
Thoroughly  frightened,  I  ran  from  the  room,  not  to  re- 
enter it  alone.  Next  day  I  wrote  home  to  ask  if  any- 
thing was  the  matter.  They  answered  me  that  all  were 
well  hut  my  uncle,  who  had  been  very  ill,  but  ica«  better 
then.  When  a  month  later  I  retiinied,  I  leanit  that  he 
]iad  died  just  about  the  time  I  had  seen  the  face  in  the 
glass;  but  tliat  they  did  nut  like  to  toll  me,  for  fear  of 
spoiling  my  plea-fure.  When  I  returned  to  England, 
the  brother  of  the  young  lady  whom  I  went  to  visit 
came  to  stay  at  our  house  for  a  time.  He  was  a  fmo 
youth  of  twenty,  with  very  large,  and  peculiarly  earnest 
hazel  eyes,  very  curly  hair,  and  altogether  of  very  un- 
mistakeable  appearance.  Jle  remained  with  us  for  about 
two  months,  when,  having  an  appointment  in  India,  ho 
left  us.  Arrived  there  he  wroto  home  regularly,  saying 
that  ho  liked  the  place  ko  much,  that  it  agreed  with  liim 
80  well,  and  that  he  was  never  better  in  his  life. 

"  One  morning,  either  two  or  three  days  after  what 
we  call  'Guy  Fawkcs'  day,'  (5th  of  November.)  I  woke 
suddenly — with  all  my  senses  perfectly  clear,  which  was 
tho  more  strange  as  I  had  ever  been  most  dilficult  to 
arouse.     The  moment   I   opened  my  eyes,  I  saw  my 

friend,  George  B ,  bending  over  me,  liis  face  within 

a  few  inches  of  mine,  his  eye.s  so  fixed  into  mine  that  I 
could  not  withdraw  my  gaze.  It  was  broad  daylight, 
being  about  eight  or  after,  and  I  saw  he  was  in  his  usual 
dress,  and,  even  to  the  curls  of  Im  hair,  looking  as  distinct 
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in  form  and  colour  as  a  living  figure,     ilucti  surprised, 
though  not  in  the  least  rri},'htcned,  hut,  ou  the  contrary, 
experiencing  a  most  unearthlj  calmness  (as  I  alwa}-^ 
do  when  I  see  these  visions),  I  arose  to  a  sitting  pusture. 
He  ahio  aroste  till  he  stood  upright,  and  still  looking 
earnestly  at  me,  he  receded  a  few  steps,  then  dithippcarcd. 
I  did  not  fotl  alarmed,  but  got  up  and  dressed  at  once, 
for  fear  that  when  1  told  my  friends  they  should  say  it 
was  all  a  dream.    All  that  day,  wherever  I  went,  a  cease- 
leas  knocking  followed  me ;  and,  though  our  house  was 
very  large,  I  heard  it  iu  every  part.     If  I  went  into  my 
dressing-room,  I  heard  it  there  on  the  toilet-table,  aud 
in  the  drawing  and  dining-rooms,  though  each  on  dif- 
ferent stories.     Going  through  the  balls  aud  passages,  it 
rapped  along  the  walls.     In  fact.  I  heard  it  everywhere, 
except  in  the  streets.     My  friends  laughed  at  nic,  when 
I  said  I  was  sure  I  sliould  hear  some  evil  of  George. 

"  A  day  or  so  after,  I  went  from  my  own  room  to 
sleep  in  that  of  a  young  lady  who  was  staying  with  us 
at  the  time.  It  was  a  \ar<;v,  doublc-bcddetl  room,  and 
the  night  was  bright  and  mixmlight  The  candle  had 
been  out  some  little  time,  and  my  friend  was  asleep,  as 
I  could  bear  by  her  heavy,  regular  breathing.  Suddenly 
I  saw  a  tall,  white  figure  near  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  It  walked  right  up  on  it,  and  came  close  to  me. 
Thinking  it  was  Miss  B ,  walking  m  her  sleep,  I 


sprang  up,  saying,  '  Mi»8 


oh.  Miss  B !  where 


are  you  gffing?'  at  the  same  time  trying  to  claap  her, 
Uy  arms  went  through  the  figure,  and  then  I  knew  it 
was  no  mortal.  Somewhat  frightened  now,  I  cowered 
down,  and  ere  long  fell  asleep,  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  my  friend  Geoi^e  was  either  dead  or  dying.  Verj- 
soon  afterwards  we  heard  that  he  had  died  of  fever 
on  the  §th  of  November,  the  date  uf  the  first  a]>- 
pearance. 
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happened  in  November.  1855,  and  the  following 
came 


Canada,  and  settled  in  G- 


One 


evening,  papa,  mamma,  sister,  and  myself,  were  invited 
to  the  houtie  of  an  acquaintance  to  spend  a  social  evening, 
with  cards,  music,  &c.  Not  feeling  inclined  to  join  the 
card-players,  1  aaX  down  at  the  piano,  feeling  unaccount- 
ably sad.  The  door  was  just,  or  rather  nearly  opposite 
to  nie,  being  on  the  left  of  the  piano.     Of  a  sudden  I 

looked  up,  and  was  astonished  to  sec  poor  George  B 

standing  in  the  doorwav,  the  lights  shining  full  on  him, 
and  ho  looking  earnestly  at  me.  Thinking  I  had 
deceived  myself.  I  played  a  little,  and  looked  up.  Yes, 
there  he  was,  witliout  doubt.  I  turned  away,  played  on. 
then  looked  again ;  still  he  was  there.  Calling  my 
sister,  I  asked  her  to  go  into  the  hall  with  me.  We 
went.  Kot  a  eoul — or  rather  nobody — bad  been  near 
the  place.  I  told  mamma  of  the  occurrence;  and  wheu 
we  looked  to  see  the  day  of  the  month,  we  found  that  it 
was  the  8th  of  November. 

"  The  next  time  that  I  saw  anything  of  the  kind,  was 

just  before  we  left  G ,  to  come  to  T .     I  had 

gone  into  the  kitchen  for  something.  The  girl  was  in 
the  garden,  and  I  distinctly  saw  a  woman  standing  in 
the  doorway.  A  few  evenings  afterwards,  we  were  all 
eitliug  around  the  supper-tible,  on  which  burned  two 
large  spirit-lamps,  when  I  saw  a  woman,  dressed  in 
black,  standing  behind  papa's  chair.  Leaning  on  it,  the 
light  fell  full  on  her.  She  was  a  stranger  to  me,  and 
bore  no  resemblance  to  any  one  I  knew.  I  did  not  at 
the  time,  but  do  now  think  it  was  a  warning  of  niy 
papa's  death.  I  totd  liim,  and,  as  usual,  he  laughed  at 
mo.  1  saw  nothing  more  till  just  before  my  papa's  and 
sister's  illness.  My  health  was  delicate  at  the  time, 
owing  jierhaps  to  change  of  climate.  We  were  at  this 
time  in  T ,  and  residing  in  Ann-street.    One  even- 
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ing,  feeling  tired.  I  left  the  rest  of  the  fumily  at  supper, 
and  came  to  bed  by  myself  In  parsing  my  dj-essing- 
room.  on  the  way  to  my  bedroom,  I  aaw  a  bead  looking 
out  on  me  from  behind  the  door.  I  called  out  to  them 
to  come  iiuickly  up,  a*  I  wa^t  lonely  or  ill,  or  some  such 
eicoae.  I  foi^ot  what,  but  I  did  not  Ray  a  word  of  what 
I  had  seen,  not  liking  to  make  the  rest  nervous.  A  few- 
days  after  this,  I  was  iu  my  dressing-room.  It  wa*  in 
the  afternoon,  about  two  o'clock,  perhaps.  I  stood  iu 
front  of  the  looking-glass  arranging  my  hair,  when  I  saw 
reflected  a  bright,  fresh,  rosy-looking  face,  just  such  a 
face  as  my  poor  sister's.  I  turned  round,  and  heard  at 
the  same  time,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute  and  more 
after,  a  sound  resembling  the  dropping  of  a  number  of 
pieces  of  tin,  or  silver  eoius,  all  over  the  floor  of  the 
room.  Greatly  surprised,  I  told  papa  at  once;  also 
what  I  had  seen  a  few  nights  previously. 

"  Not  long  after  this,  and  on  the  very  nigljt-week 
before  that  ou  which  papa  was  taken  ill,  we  were  all  in- 
vited to  spend  the  evening  at  the  house  of  a  friend. 
Sflamma  was  tuo  ill  to  go;  and  partly  because  I  was 
fatigtied,  and  partly  to  keep  her  compauy,  1  determined, 
though  nearly  dressed,  to  stay  at  home.  So  papa  and 
my  sisters  went.  I  took  a  book,  and  sat  down  at  tho 
table  to  reiul,  as  mamma  soon  fell  asleep.  Ourgirl  went 
to  bed  about  nine,  and  I  was  the  only  one  in  the  house 
awake.  I  was  so  deeply  interested  in  my  bo<)k  t!iat  I 
did  uot  notice  how  time  pa-tsed.  Presentlv  I  beard 
some  one.  with,  judging  from  the  sound,  very  long  nails 
beating  ou  the  table.  Lopking  up,  I  saw  seated  oppo- 
site me,  so  close  that  by  stretching  out  my  hand  1  could 
have  touched  him,  a  man  in  ordinary  black  clothes. 
He  was  on  the  chair,  at  the  foot  of  mamma's  couch. 
IHrectly  I  looked  up  the  nails  ceased  tappiug  the  table. 
As  I  looked  at  hira  he  vanished.     I  saw  him  for  about 
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four  seconds,  I  should  (Iiiuk.  You  may  fancy  I  was 
neither  nervous  nor  excited,  when  t  tell  you  I  did  not 
disturb  uianmia,  but  sat  there  for  three  or  four  hours 
longer,  till  papa  cauie  iu.  1  own  I  was  shocked,  but  not 
iier%'(»us  or  excited.  Papa  was  surprised  and  grieved  to 
sec  mo  lookinfj  so  ill  when  he  came,  and  attributed  it  to 
being  up  too  kite.  Not  wishing  to  frighten  mamma,  I 
said  nothing  about  the  vision  till  next  day  ;  when  ]>apa, 
anxious  to  dispel  my  fears,  said  :  '  Why,  you  silly  child, 
what  nonsense  !  Here  am  I,  stnmg  and  well,  and  yet 
A  night  or  two  since,  when  I  went  to  bed,  T  saw  opposite 
me  a  bed,  myself  lying  dead  on  it ;  and  every  time  1 
opened  my  eyes  I  saw  the  same.'  Within  a  week  from 
this  be  was  taken  ill,  and  died  iu  a  few  weeks.  During 
the  last  week  of  his  illness  searcety  a  night  passed  but  I 
saw  some  apparition.  The  first  time  I  was  disturbed 
was  just  about  a  week  before  Ins  death.  I  was  lying 
awake,  not  at  all  nervouti,  for  I  had  not  the  least  idea 
that  I  should  lose  my  papa.  My  face  was  turned  to  the 
wall,  when  1  felt  the  pressure  aa  of  a  heavy  lutud  on  the 
pillow  behind  me.  Ice-cold  fingers  touched  me,  and  a 
cold  hand  encircled  my  neck.  Such  horror  seiaed  me 
that  1  must  have  become  insensible,  for  sense  and  recol- 
lection left  me.  Next  morning  I  mentioned  this  to 
mamma.  Ail  that  week,  to  the  time  of  papa's  death,  I 
saw  women  in  white,  and  sometimes  in  black,  at  my 
bedside.  What  was  very  strange,  too,  all  the  »ight 
that  poor  papa  was  dying,  I  saw  two  women  in  the 
room,  besides  mamma  and  the  nurse.  "WTien  I  entered, 
or  looked  up  from  papa,  wliti  required  our  unceasing 
eare,  I  saw  a  stmnge  ivoumn  iu  black  standing  behind 
nurse,  and  another  at  the  door.  After  his  death  I  saw 
no  more  of  them,  at  least  not  till  my  sister  was  seriously 
ill.  She  at  the  time  of  papa's  death  was  poorly  with 
influenza ;  nothing  serious.     She  hod  taken  a  powder  to 
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induce   pertipiration  tlte  previous  niglit ;    but  hearing, 
about  Bevcu  next  morning,  from  our  cries,  tbat  papa  was 
going,  she  rusbed  from  her  bed  witliout  throwing  any- 
thing round  her,  and  kissed  him  just  as  be  breathed  bit> 
last  sigh.     Then  she  refused  to  go  to  bed  again,  threw 
herself  down  on  tlie  rug  in  the  parh)ur,  with  lior  head 
to  the   fire,  where  she  persisted  in   lying,   and   kept 
calling    for     brandy -and- water,     which    was     foolishly 
brought  her  by  the  servant  and  nurse,  we  being  too 
distracted  to  notice  anything.     Tb«  consequence  was, 
«ho  became  feverieh,  and  was  obliged  to  take  to  her  bed. 
In  the  meantime,  I  bore  up  as  well  as  I  could,  feeling 
that  as  eldest  child  I  should  not  give  way,  but  endea- 
vour to  comfort  the  others,  and  poor  mamma ;  so  till 
night  I  never  shed  a  tear,  hut  went  in  with  every  one 
who  C4iUed  to  wlierc  pa]>a  lay.     13ut  in  the  evening,  1 
could  not  restrain  myself  any  longer,  and  had  hysterics. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  gentleman  I'riend  carried  me 
lainting  into  the  street  for  air.     It  was  very  quiet,  when 
suddenly  we  both  heard  a  loud  voice,  coming  from  we 
could  not  tell  where,  and  saying,  in  distressed  and  ago- 
nized tones,  '  Kanny,   Fanny,   Fanny  1'   as  much  us  to 
say,  '  Oh,  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  distress  yourself  so !' 
In  a  moment  I  was  caUu  and  strong.     We  neillier  of  us 
naid  a  word  about  the  voice,  but  entered  the  house  at 
once.     Kext  day  he  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  it.     1  told 
llim    I    had;    and,    seeing    that    the   thought    greatly 
agitated  me,  he  added,  '  Oh,  I  dare  say  it  was  some  one 
calling  Harry  !'  but  I  knew  better,  for  nothing  could  be 
more  diistiuct  than  tlie  voice  and  words.     A  day  or  two 
afterwards,  I  went  to  my  sister's  room  to  sit  with  Ucr,  as 
she  was  lonely.    It  was  about  seven  in  the  evening.    As 
I  ascended  the  stairs  with  a  lamp  in  my  hand,  I  saw  two 
women  robed  in  black  at  the  top,  one  each  side  of  the 
stainvay.     I  was  suffering  too  deeply  to  feel  fear,  so 
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went  on.  Tlic  figures  tlUappearcd  as  I  ncared  them. 
As  I  entered  the  room  where  my  sister  lay,  I  saw  papa 
behhid  the  door,  h>uking  very  pale.  I  looked  several 
times  to  tnaki;  sure  I  had  not  been  deceived,  and 
each  time  saw  Iiini  tliere.  I  sat  dowu  on  the  bed 
with  my  back  towards  t)ie  figure,  until  I  could  bear  it 
jjo  loiiger,  wlicn  I  called  some  one  else  to  take  my  place, 
for  I  knew  no  one  else  in  the  house  could  see  the 
spectre.  I  think  it  woh  the  next  day  the  doctors  said 
wo  must  all  leave  the  house  at  once,  or  we,  too,  should 
have  the  fever ;  so  we  went  to  the  hovise  of  a  friend. 

"  One  evening,  a  few  days  after  my  arrival,  a  loud  ring 
at  tlic  door-bt'll  woke  me.  I  started  up,  and  saw,  as  I 
imagined,  one  of  tlie  liulies  of  the  liouse  by  my  side.  I 
spoke  to  tlie  figure,  and  it  vanished;  and  at  the  same 
time  I  heard  my  friends  saying  something  about  'poor 
Sophia,'  my  sister's  name.  Greatly  alarmed,  I  culled  to 
tliem  to  bring  a  light,  as  I  was  sure  I  hud  seen  some  one 
in  my  room.  I  then  asked  who  it  was  that  rang  at 
that  early  hour  (about  four  or  five  o'clock).  They  told 
mo  it  was  one  sent  out  to  say  that  there  was  a  change  in 
my  sinter.  I  thought  they  meant  a  favourable  change, 
so  fell  asleep,  feeling  happier  and  more  hopeful  than  I 
had  felt  since  papa's  death.  Tlie  same  day  my  friends 
broke  the  tidings  of  my  sister's  death  to  me  as  gently  as 
possible.  It  had  taken  place  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  mauniui  bad  nt  once  sent  to  acquaint  us 
with  the  melancholy  intelligence. 

"From  that  time  till  last  May  I  saw  nothing.  Last 
Queen's- in rtbil.iy  I  bad  been  out,  walking  about  with  a 
gentleman  friend.  Towanls  evening  we  came  in,  and  I 
went  to  my  room  to  change  my  walking-dress.  I  had 
nearly  finished  dressing,  and  liad  only  to  get  on  my 
slippers,  when,  turning  round,  1  saw  pajMi  standing  near 
the  door.     So  distinct  was  it  that  1  fult  Irigbt^'ucd,  and, 
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snatching  up  the  lamp,  I  rushed  from  the  room.  "VVheu 
I  reached  the  parlour,  where  they  were  atl  Bitting,  I  felt 
re-asRured  and  somewhat  ashamed ;  and,  as  in  my  hurry 
I  had  forgotten  my  slippers,  I  determintMl  to  return  for 
them.  So,  taking  the  lamp,  I  opened  the  folding-doors 
between  the  front  and  back  parlours,  and  ran  up  against 
the  figure.  I  mot  no  resisting  power  ;  liiul  I  done  so,  T 
should  have  hurt  myself  severely,  no  doubt.  I  was 
greatly  agitated  when  I  saw  it,  and  rushed  back  to 
mamma,  who  inqnire<l  what  was  the  matter  with  me, 
I  looked  80  ill.     I  told  her  what  I  had  necn. 

"  One  night.  Rome  months  after  this,  a  gentleman  friend 
called.  He  had  not  been  long  present  before  I  bad 
occasion  to  go  up-stairs  for  something.  I  did  not  take  it 
lamp,  not  being  afraid,  but  went  in  the  dark.  Coming 
down,  just  as  I  reached  the  bottom  of  tbo  stairs.  I  saw 
p-ilMi  standing  within  a  foot  or  two  of  mc.  A  soft 
phos))horic  radiance  seemed  to  surround  liim.  He  was 
very  pale,  as  I  saw  distinctly  by  the  strange  light, 
though  all  was  dark  around  me.  I  was  very  much 
Irightened,  as  I  should  have  to  pass  close  to  him  to  re- 
enter the  parlour.  My  brain  seemed  to  reel  as  I  ran 
desperately  jiast  and  gained  the  room  where  they  were 
all  sitting.  "When  I  told  them  how  I  had  been 
alarmed,  some  one  went  into  the  passage,  but  saw 
nothing. 

"The  last,  and  by  far  the  most  horrible  i'ision  I  ever 
had,  waa  on  the  8th  of  December  last  (1858).  I  woke 
up  one  morning  before  dawn,  but,  as  mamma  burns  a 
lamp  every  night,  it  was  quite  light  in  our  room.  I  had 
been  awake  about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour^ 
and  could  not  go  to  sleep,  do  what  I  would.  However, 
as  my  mind  was  very  pleasantly  occupied,  I  did  not 
mind  much.  Of  a  sudden  1  heard  a  heavy  stamp,  as  it 
Bomc  one  were  ti'ying  to  attract  my  attention  by  stamp- 
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ing  with  the  foot.  I  raised  my  head,  and  to  my  horror 
eaw  an  old  penton,  who  might  liave  been  a  man  or  a 
woman ;  for  the  figure  had  on  a  white  dre8sing-gow,Ti, 
and  a  kind  of  black  itkull  or  Glengarilf  <:ap.  1  could 
not  sec  any  hair,  or  should  have  been  bettor  able  to 
judge  of  the  sex.  The  face  was  that  of  a  corpse, 
pinched  and  drawn  by  long  illness  and  old  age.  The 
profile  was  turiK-d  towards  me,  and  was  delicate  and 
re^lar,  and  clearly  delin<!d  againtit  the  wall  at  the  side 
of  it.  One  hand  was  across  the  chest  or  waist,  and  the 
other  hanging  straight  down.  I  rose  on  my  elbow  the 
better  to  make  my  obw-rvations.  Tlicrc  were  no  clothes 
hanging  iu  that  part  of  the  room,  so  that  I  could  not 
have  been  deceived  by  anything  of  that  kind.  It  stood 
by  mamma's  side,  and  as  I  gazed  look  three  steps,  each 
accompanied  by  a  lieavy  stamp,  and  stopping  at  every 
step.  I  wa«  perfectly  calm  while  taking  in  all  these 
particulars,  but  after  the  third  st*p  I  was  overcome  by 
terror,  as  tlie  figure  was  coming  round  ray  side;  and 
clasping  uiy  little  sisl*r,  as  if  even  her  tiny  form  would 
yield  me  protection,  I  prayed  that  the  Almighty  would 
remove  the  vision,  and  cause  mamma  to  wake.  I  only 
heard  one  step  after  that.  After  a  few  minutes  I  de- 
ttTiniiH'd  to  tie  a  knot  in  mv  handkerchief,  under  the 
pillow,  as  I  knew  mamma  would  say  in  the  morning  it 
was  all  a  dream.  Just  as  1  was  about  to  do  thin  she 
woke.  I  spoke  to  her,  and  takiug  courage  looked  at  my 
watch,  and  fonnd  that  it  was  about  twenty  minutos  to 
six.  1  did  not  mention  what  I  liad  seen  till  next  day, 
or  rather  until  it  was  Hght.  I  feel  convinced  that  it  was 
a  forewarning  of  cither  my  grandfather's  or  grand- 
mother's death,  as  they  have  both  been  failing  rapidly  of 
late. 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  one  case  that  happened  before  the 
last,  and  which  should  have  had  the  precedence.    One 
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morning,  in  Marcli,  185S,  I  was  giving  it  lesson  at  Miss 

M 'a  school  here,  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  a  Uiin  man 

in  blue  cloth  coat,  with  tnra-do«Ti  velvet  collar,  stand- 
ing hy  the  side  of  my  pupil.     His  figure  was  just  like 

poor  Mr.  G ,  the  violinist.     His  face  I  could  not 

see,  as  my  pupil's  head  came  between  us.  I  was 
startlecl,  and  scni-aiued,  thinking;  it  was  one  of  the  mas- 
t«rs  at  the  first  glance.  1  just  had  time  to  notice  it 
when  it  vanished.     I  told  mamma  when  I  got  home. 

Next  day  we  heard  that  poor  G had  died  at  just 

about  the  time  I  saw  his  figure.  I  had  not  even  heard 
that  he  was  ill,  and  knew  nothing  of  it  till  I  was  told 
lie  was  dead. 

"Another  caj*c  I  forgot  to  mention,  occurred,  I  tbink, 
some  time  in  last  November.  I  was  aroused  from  my 
sleep  by  a  loud  knocking  at  my  bed-head.  After  I  woke 
I  listened,  and  in  a  few  minutes  heard  it  again.  X 
said  to  mamma,  '  Do  you  tiear  that  P' — '  Hear  what, 
child  ?'— *  Why,  that  loud  knocking.'  She  said,  '  AVhy, 
I  liavc  bet?u  awake  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  there  has  not  been  a  sound  that  I  could 
hear.'  Afterwards  I  heard  it  again  at  the  window.  It 
was  daylight,  and  I  could  see  if  there  had  been  any  one 
there  ;  but  I  saw  nothing.  1  told  mamma  I  was  sure 
we  should  hear  of  the  death  of  some  one  we  knew ;  and 
sure  enough,  a  few  weeks  after  we  heard  that  my  aunt's 
father  had  been  found  dead  in  his  room,  just  about  the 
time  I  heard  the  knocking,  I  was  a  favourite  of  his 
when  lie  was  living. 

"  I  cannot  remember  anything  more  now ;  I  thinlc  I 
have  mentioned  every  apparition  that  I  have  ever  seen."* 

Accompanying  the  other  sym]>toi)is  characteristic  of 
the   stage  of  consciousness,    are   the  following: — The 
mind  is  harassed  and  bewildered  by  odd  notions,  unusual 
"  "  AnicnMU)  Jounul  ot  buamtj"     OcL  1990. 
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feelings,  unnataral  trains  of  thougbt,  strange  inclina- 
tions, intense  irritability,  aucqual  powers  of  attention, 
confused,  iiTcgnlar,  painliil,  disturbed,  and  somctimu 
ludicrous  association  of  ideas.  As  tliese  unliealthy  feel- 
ings are  fordftg  an  entrance,  and  trj'ing  to  obtain  a 
Kttlement  in  tlie  mind,  the  patient  is  vexed,  and  irri- 
tated with  himself  for  permitting  them  to  intrude  upon 
the  sanctity  of  his  thoughts.  An  heroic  efibrt  is  often 
made  to  dis«i[>ate  and  dislodge  tliese  morbid  scintilla- 
tions of  insanity,  or.  when  this  cannot  be  accomplished, 
to  studiouttiy,  artfully,  and  ingeniomly  conceal  their 
existence  from  others. 

A  morbid  aversion  of  a  parent  to  his  children  en- 
twining iUclf  into  the  secret  recesses  of  thought ; — a 
growing,  unreasonable,  and  unaccountable  dislike  to  the 
companionship  of  old  friends,  (often  to  those  formerly 
dearly  and  tenderly  loved.)  creeping  insidionsly  and 
stealthily  into  the  mind;  —  strange,  inexplicable  mis- 
givings;—  motiveless,  unaccountable,  and  unreasonable 
suspicions  as  to  the  affection  of  a  loved  son,  a  favourite 
and  tvndcrly  attached  daughter;  —  apprehensions  as  to 
the  chastity  of  the  wife;  —  doubts  as  to  the  constancy 
and  fidelity  of  the  husband,  fiit  sometimes,  tike  a  thick 
mist,  dark  shadow,  and  a  troubled  dream,  across  the 
morbidly  disturbed  and  anxious  mind,  years  before  in- 
sanity  is   imagined  to  have  commenced  its  ravages.* 

*  There  »xt  no  d«laBionB  M  ud  and  fiitAl  m  tlicir  C0D»r<]ueneM,  w  tbOM 
nlMtiii);  h>  the  fidolity  of  the  wifi.  Maiijr  ralusblv  liren  lixve  bdfO  Mcrific«d 
to  thu  fVightfiiU;  tUiigsrous  btJlucinatiuu.  A  miui  wu  cuiiGiied  in  ui  anjliiiD 
irhiUt  •iiffning  fhna  thii  deUwioii.  For  many  uioiitbii  thia  i<j««  oaa  uppvr- 
moot  in  hi*  mind,  and  appenml  to  kbmrb  nil  )iii>  Uiuu^lita.  At  the  expiration 
or  ei^ht  or  nine  month*  he  Bpi>cared  to  be  niitvh  iiiiprovnl  ia  bodil;  and 
muntal  hi?ulth,  and  the  dcluiicn  had  appaitently  Iwui  hold  of  hi*  imeginaliou. 
l^vcntunl!}',  ha  cunningly  doclaipd  that  hi*  mind  wax  quite  at  eaiia  rvapccting 
bin  vilr,  and  that  ho  no  lon^r  bclievKl  that  ahn  hod  or  could  have  bcrn  un- 
faithful to  him.  Under  a  roiriakt^  in  pr.TMinn  that  hn  had  recovered,  the 
^tient  waa  diwhuj^cd  i'lom  the  uvlum,  4iiid  ]icruiitl«d  t»  ri'lum  liunic.  In 
•bout  a  week  or  ten  daj*  alUcwudi,  bo  murdgral  bi*  wife  and  child,  bclicr- 
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These  symptoms  (long  before  tliej  are  recognise^!  to  be 
morbid)  cause  much  acute  and  bitter  an^isb,  masked 
and  concealed  suRerin^,  ^eat  and  unobserved  miner}' 
in  the  bosom  of  families,  oflen  sapping  the  founda- 
tion of  domestic  happinens.  A  coiit^  of  thiti  c!ia- 
roctcr  in  an  unhealthy,  but  not  yet  iaaane  mind,  liiu 
continued  for  a  long  period  unlinown,  except  to  the 
wretched  sufferer,  before  the  intellect  has  entirely  suc- 
cunil>ed  to  its  baneful  and  destructive  influence.  In 
tins  state  of  disordered  health,  the  patient  endeavours, 
whilst  pursuing  regularly  his  ordinary  occupations,  fre- 
quenting places  of  amusement,  and  mixing  daily  with 
his  family  and  friends,  to  appear  to  those  about  him  in 
good  mental  healtli,  and  to  act  like  a  rational  man.  In 
many  cukcs  he  is  able,  for  a  period,  cQoctually  to  sirauhitc 
perfect  sanity  of  mind,  and  to  effectually  mask  from  others 
his  ditiordcretl  condition  of  intellect. 

liVlicn  influenced  by  physical  stimulants,  a  person  in 
the  incipient  stage  of  intoxication  will  make  a  deter- 
mined  effort  to  comport  himself  like  a  sober  man,  being 
fully  coDScions  of  the  lamentably  degrading  and  bru- 
talisced  condition  to  which  he  is  reduced.  Under  these 
circumstaDces,  he  endeavours  to  conceal  from  observation 
bis  actual  state,  will  make  a  great  effort  to  control  his 
ideas,  talk  rationally,  and  walk  steadily,  and,  although 
much  under  the  potent  influence  of  intoxicating  drink, 
he  is  able,  by  a  resolute  and  determined  effort  of  the 

ing  tW  tliA  bmor  liad  eomniitUd  adultar,  ud  thit  the  ehUil  wu  cot  hii 
ovn:  For  »cvi-nd  dajra  >(lcr  joinin|[  hit  Gmilj,  br  uppritrcd  tguitu  wvU,  m 
denrl)-  and  cHi-ctuallj'  did  he  iiiiuk  liia  lunacy  Inim  thoar  immcdiiitply  ibuut 
bitn.  A  bkkcT  lui-ptvUil  the  liilclitj-  or  hi*  wife,  lie  wu*  clcarlj'  dvrHii),-T(l 
■m  the  fottA.  He  evrntUBllj.  wliiUl  under  the  influt^Doe  ol'  Lkia  dduaiijii, 
cniMcaUted  himwif,  and  kIicd  >|uki.'ii  to  uti  thu  tutyeoi,  iuHsnely  urgut^, 
thai  M  hit  wile  vu  uitli  child,  the  bot  of  hui  uiulilatiuii  would  clviu-l;^ 
(•Ubliab  tu  tlie  world  Ibc  Irulh  of  hii  acoiunlioii  w  V)  hvr  untuithfuln^M,  as 
no  OM  would,  for  a  momi-iil,  (A«a  brlwre  lluil  h«  could  b«  tli«  fotlwr  of  tho 
thitd  wtUi  wbich  *b«  VM  pr^iut  I 
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will,  for  a  time  to  play  well  his  part,  and  thus  disarm 
all  suspicion  aH  to  his  actual  condition  of  iachriation. 

Such  is  often  the  state  of  a  person  in  the  incipient  stage 
of  iuiianity, battling  courageously, and  it  maybe  success- 
fully, with  eccentric,  unnatural,  odd,  singular,  impure  and 
unhealthy  mental  impressions,  clearly  tlie  first  beginnings 
and  early  manifestations  of  derangement  of  mind. 

A  clergj'man  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  had  led 
a  life  of  Chrietian  purity  and  active  benevoleuco,  became 
(as  a  consequence  of  over-study)  the  subject  of  this  type 
of  mental  disorder.  Ue  was  in  the  habit  frequently  of 
knocking  his  head  violently  against  the  mantelpiece, 
until  the  skin  was  covered  with  contusions,  in  the 
fruitless  strugijle  to  dissipate  the  physically  impure 
images,  and  blasphemous  thoughts,  tliat  originated  invo- 
luntarily in  his  mind.  This  patient  entirety  recovered 
his  reason  after  the  lapse  of  nine  months.* 

*  With  what  GoiwuintnAte  knowled)^  of  th«  hnnuin  mind  hw  Dr.  JobnMn 
portmj-rd  tlt«  incipient  stagu  of  iiuiuiit/,  wWn  thr  inti>ili'ct,  »lill,  to  >  wrtNa 
ief^nr,  conMionK  of  tlie  dHWuingx  of  morbid  tliought,  rndi'nvnun  to  itnijigkr, 
■nil,  Ibr  ■  tiiuc  doe*  iu>  Diicccwtfiilly,  a^inat  the  *Ti^)(rittoii<  of  a  duotdercd 
and  mmpont  Jma^inBtion.  1  rcf^r  to  hix  nccomit  in  "  ttiwacUa"  of  the 
BKtrontimcr'*  rMvitr''t>oi>  or,  anil  conllict  with,  dvliuiTe  imprwiona.  m  wrll  m 
bin  dHcri)itioti  uf  tlicir  cvrnlunl  and  mulutcholj  tnumph  orer  bi«  rcMon. 
AildrnwiDg  liimwU'  tu  Initoc.  the  Mtroiionicr  luy*.  "  I  liavc  pc«Mu«d  for  6\< 
j'eAiv  till*  rvgulatloD  uf  tlic  tvcuthcr  and  Htv  didriliotiwi  of  tli«  truuns;  tlie 
•un  baa  liHtvntsi  U>  loj  dictaten,  imd  jiaurd  from  trvpic  lo  tmpic  hj  my  <Utvc- 
tioaj  tbe  rluiiilii,  al  ii>y  raJl,  liuve  [wunxl  tlivii  vtBtFr«,  and  \he  NUe  liaiovcr' 
BoKpd  «t  nijr  lujiiiiiikiid ;  1  linvp  T(■glr)lin<^d  tbp  r»|^  uf  tho  Dng-*tar,  kiid 
nritigatoi  the  fmonr*  of  Kh<^  Crab.  Tbo  wiiidii  aluui^,  of  all  tb«  «1«m(Mital 
powcn.  luTc  hitlifTtii  r«fuMd  my  authurity,  and  mullitudi^  havt  ptriubvd  bj- 
equinoctiol  tniipivb.  wliii^li  I  found  niyMlf  urmbli'  Ui  ptnbibit  or  rratratn." 

"Mijjlit  not  tomo  other  ciiiM,"  »«id  Iiiilac,  "  proiluM  thia  eoBcammtot 
Tlie  Nile  doe*  not  alwari  rite  on  the  Min«i  dM;^." 

"  l>o  not  briinv,"  uiil  bn,  vith  impatictioe,  "  that  i>nch  otJKtiDn*  oooU 
Mcap«  IDC  :  I  rtatonfJ  l<ntg  againit  mj/  txett  cmnirlion,  and  lahomni 
aj/aintt  tnith  teitk  lit  ulmiMl  ohittmacy.  f  tamrlimtf  tHipeeleJ  mgtef/  tf 
modnrt'.  and  ahuuld  not  have  dnitd  to  impart  thi«  Mcrrt  but  to  a  man  liba 
jou,  capable  of  di«tiu);uuliing  tbo  wondarful  from  the  impowibb,  and  tbe 
ineredililc  frowi  Ih*  faUr." 

"  Why,  «ir,"  aajd  I,  "  do  jou  odl  tiiat  inertdibla  which  joa  know,  or 
think  yon  know  to  b«  Into?" 

"  Btcanae,"  uid  h«,  "  1  eaunot  {mre  it  tgr  «nj  ntcriMl  trulntoe,  ukI  1 
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Tn  some  women  the  insanity  (particuljirly  if  it  be  ol" 
the  puoriwral  tj-pe)  is  cliaracferized  by  a  siugnlarly 
distressing  ])erver8ion  of  thought,  conoected  with  a  mor- 
bidly exalted  state  of  tlie  reproductive  instincts.  The 
conversation  is,  in  these  cases,  occasionally  tinctured 
with  expressions,  from  the  contemplation  of  which  the 
unliappy  sulTt^nir  would,  Hke  a  sensitive  plant,  hare  re- 
coiled  when  in  health.  The  gentlest  of  the  sex,  the 
purest  and  most  delicate  of  feminine  minds,  pious,  re- 
fined, and  cultivated  of  moral  natures,  are  often,  alas ! 
the  first  to  exhibit,  when  snfiering  from  particular  types 
of  mental  derangcnjent,  this  painful  moral  and  psychical 
degeneration.  Such  melancholy  manifestations  of  poor 
human  nature,  fallen,  cruslied,  per\-erted,  and  often  de- 
stroyed by  disease,  suggest  to  the  man  of  the  world, 
medico-psychologist,  theologian,  and  moralist,  sources  of 
deep  and  profound  thought,  and  subjects  for  grave  pliilo- 
BOphical  meditation.  It  is,  however,  consolatory  to  reflect, 
that  the-  iiiiud  may  pass  through  this  terrible  and  mys- 
terious phase  of  alienation  intact,  emerging  from  the 
6ery  furnace  without  the  slightest  remnant  of  moral 
taint,  injury,  or  contamination  !     Ilow  true  it  is  that, 

"  Thoughta  inipun." 
M>7  poM  throutcK  mindt  of  siigL-is  aud  of  man 
And  Imvo  no  (tun." 

Wlien  analysing  these  sad  states  of  morbid  idea,  dis- 
tressing forms  of  disordered  emotion,  and  painful  tj-pcs 
of  excited  passion,  we  arc  obliged,  alas !  to  confess,  that 
there  is  very  little  in  connexion  with  tliem  to  elevate, 
expand,  and  purify  the  taste,  or  to  charm,  captivate,  and 
enchain  the  poet's  fancy.  In  this  malady,  the  emotions, 
sensations,  and  appetites  are  nnhappily  in  a  melancholy 

luKiw  loo  well  tlie  l>w*  of  dsmouitniLion  to  tliink  tint  my  conviction  ought 
to  uiflu«nc*  tinotlirr,  who  cannot,  like  mt,  be  oonioioui  of  its  foro*.  1  tli^ra- 
fim  iliill  not  ananpt  to  tpiiti  crvJit  by  diiputatiun.  It  J*  *ulfiui«iit  tinX  1 
tod  (his  povtr,  tbat  I  iuve  long  potatmtd,  tmi  vttej  daj  (SMlAd  h." 
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state  of  degradation,  porvcrsion,  nnd  alienaiion,  and,  us  a 
fjeneral  nile,  the  r^nversation  and  conduct  of  those  so 
afdicted  reflect,  and  are  in  unison  with  this  derangvmcut 
of  the  intellect,  and  disordered  state  of  the  inMtincts. 
The  rciison  is  dethroned  and  taken  forcibly  captive  hy 
the  animal  impulses,  and  these,  when  in  a  state  of 
supremacy,  exercise  an  undisputed  and  tyrannical  sove- 
reignty over  the  judgment,  conscience,  and  the  will. 
Hence,  the  sad  and  distressing  tone  of  thought  (as  indi- 
cated in  the  conversation,)  previously  referred  to  as  occa- 
sionally ohserved  in  attacks  of  mental  derangement, 
caused  by,  or  complicated  with,  ovarian  irritation,  uterine 
irregularities,  and  disorders,  among  very  young  women, 
possessing  naturally  the  most  refined,  innocent,  and 
sensitively  organized  minds. 

Shakspeare,  in  one  of  the  most  touchingly  affecting 
creations  of  his  transcendent  genius,  threw  a  poetic 
charm,  a  brilliant  flood  of  fancy,  around  the  character  of 

Ophelia, 

"  Swert  ae  ipring-timc  Atrntn," 

80  redolent  of  feminine  gentleness,  purity,  and  grace; 
but  ever  true  to  nature,  this  great  magician,  and  all  but 
inspired  poet,  could  not  sacrifice  truth  to  fiction,  fancy  to 
lW:t,  and  he  therefore  makes  this  love-sick  girl,  during 
her  inHane  warblings,  give  utterance  to  conceptions  that 
never  could  have  suggested  themselves  to  her  cxqiiisitely 
chaste  and  delicate  mind,  before  it  was  prostrated  and 
pcr\-crtfd  by  disease.* 

•  A  yound  woman  waa  n-ducpd  in  c«rly  life  und  eairird  off  to  Ijondnn. 
The  niau  with  whom  nhc  eloped,  finding  Ihnt  Jihc  had  no  children,  cruelly 
abnnilonnl  her.  She  became  ilrewlfully  drpreuied  in  ■piriU.  nDtl  nllimalely 
luxiug  h*r  re«»on,  wns  ooufnied  in  an  aaylum.  The  narrator  ol'  tlw  followinif 
parlii'iilHr*  t>y>,  that  when  he  firsl  bd>v  this  poor  girl  the  wiu  apporuiitly 
aU'ut  ^itchtfcn  yi'mrf  of  «({*,  She  had  a  prelly  bouquet  vt  Sowm  in  her 
hand,  and  wliiUt  arrniiKitijiC  them,  likv  puor  Opiielia,  Kh«  Miin);  i^ry  lnveellr, 
■natchii  of  variona  fiivnuiita  roeladiM.  Un  b«ing  uktd  why  eh*  h(i  her 
tate  habitation,  the  aiiiwcrrd,  "  Uocboh  I  ww  obligxl  ttt  do  M."     Sh*  v» 
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TVhen  addressing  licrself,  almost  unconsciously,  to  the 
king,  in  reply  to  his  question,  "  How  do  you,  prcttj 
lady  ?"  Oj>heUa,  after  pkintively  exclaiming,  "  Lord,  we 
know  what  we  are,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be," 
litters  the  following  rhapsody : — ■ 

"To-morrow  it  Saint  Valentine**  daj. 
All  in  tbc  tnoming  brtimc, 
Aud  I  B  maid  at  your  trinilnw. 
To  Iw  your  Valeulinc : 
Tlitfn  up  Lh  rov  anil  ilon'd  hit  otoatli*. 
And  dii]it  till- rhuniber  door. 
I^t  in  the  maid,  tlist  out  s  inkid 
Kcvcr  (Iqiwttfd  inor*^" 

"  r  have  been  most  careful  in  the  education  of  my 
child,"  said  agenllonmn,  in  deep  distress,  to  me  one  day, 
whilst  listening  to  the  incoherent  ravings  of  his  poor 
diiugliter  (scarcely  nineteen  years  of  age !)  "  She  has," 
he  continued,  "  seldom  l>een  out  of  the  house,  aud  has 
only  been  allowed  to  associate  with  our  own  limited  and 
select  circle  of  friends  and  relations,  all  of  whom  are 
morally,  if  not  religiously  disposed.  I  never  knew  a 
more  pure,  delicate,  and  unsophisticated  mind  than  she 
possessed  previously  to  her  illness  j  and  now,  when  de- 
ranged, she  manifests  an  accurate  acquaintance,  not  only 
with  the  most  corrupt  ideas,  but  with  the    improper 

nxkod,  how  tlio  employed  her  titn«  Wt  niglit.  "  I  ttdkml  all  about  UoTor." 
*■  Wkat!  did  yoj  not  gu  lo  bed  r"  "  No  1  no!  I  could  not  oloie  my  rjnt. 
(lire  mc  a  ■trong  rtivk  and  n  niw  lanU-rn.  ajid  I  will  l>«  your  watchman. 
Ub,  I  akall  make  ■  rt>ry  ^^uud  wutcliTiiui.  Vou  nnu«t  let  mo  tlmy  in  tli«  day, 
yoo  kaovt."  Kliv  had  nonic  Kli|i>i  of  iMi]M-r  in  her  hand,  and  tlimo  tlie  failed 
"  &ifin(,*«:"  alw  diMriluttal  thfm  uiiong  thn  poult rj- in  iJio  yard,  whom  >h« 
nnphatically  ftjii-d  Ikt  nhildrrn.  Khc  thon  comnicnccd  aingin;;,  "Th« 
uwan  wid«,"  &>'.,  and  then  hunt  out  initantanMUiily  into  "  I'uth  about  the 
^aran."  Kiodint;  at  Wn^h  her  little  hcnll«i<  oharg«  of  fowla  butking;  in  th« 
BMmiDg  "un,  aliA  t*nderly  exclaimed,  but  in  a  wild  nciimt.  "  My  pretty 
<iiildr«u  NN  all  B«nc  to  ■l■^rp  -,  th«y  bare  no  hard-hrart<<d  lavcni ; — but  1  mn't 
■iMp.  Jdaebtrth  hai  murdrrvd  nlwi'p.  Ah  I  he  WHS  a  tiniij^hly  man  :  wai  ho 
not?"  A  youn};  man  ajiproachrd  her,  wh«n  Riinii>bo>ly  iibfrrrtd.  "Look, 
brre'a  your  loicr  ntin*  I"  "  Oh,  now  1  do  not  ({ivi-  nin  t.ft  nisny  lovcn,  (try 
will  br««k  u>y  heart !     My  fat«,  you  know,  in  n-ry  hard,  i*  it  not  ?"^ 
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pftrain^a  ordinarily  used  by  the  most  depnr^   street- 
walkers !" 

TI1C8C  sad  manifestations  of  perrerted  and  disordered 
iDiitinct  are  siasceptible  of  the  sabjoined  explanations : — 
in  ttie  first  place,  we  are  boond  to  consider  tbe  orthodox 
scriptural  doctrine  of  the  iffjur/eoorroption  and  wa/vro/ de- 
pravity of  the  human  lieart  The  prophet  Jeremiah  says, 
that  "the  heart  in  deceif/ul  lUtove  all  tkin^*,  and  detperat^y 
iticked:  vho  can  taote  t'//"*  Again, our  Saviour  himself 
declares,  "  that  out  of  the  heart protetd  evil  thmghtu,  mnr- 
dcra,  adulteries,  fornicatioBS,  thefts,  fahe-tcitaest,  Uag' 
pkemie9''i 

As  long  as  reason  reigns  supremo,  and  is  unclonded  by 
disease,  and  whilst  the  will  retains  ita  normal  and  healthy 
8overfif,'nty  o\'cr  the  lugher  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  its 
control  of  the  instincts,  the  natural  tendency  that  exists 
towards  evil  thoughts  and  vicious  actions  is  kept,  by 
man's  own  eflbrts,  aided,  if  not  happily  by  Divine 
Grace,  by  exalted  moral  considerations,  iu  a  state  of 
subjogation  ;  but  contemporaneously  with  a  paralysis 
of  the  co-ordinating  principle  {the  erecutice  element 
of  mind),  and  a  perversion  of  the  reasoning  faculty, 
caused  by  some  type  of  physical,  it  may  be,  cerehrai  dis- 
ewe,  does  the  effect  of  early  training,  educational  disci- 
pline, carufully  cultivated  habits  of  thought,  strictly, 
considered  social  companionship,  and  zeiilously  directed 
moral  and  religious  intluonces,  ocuse,  alas!  (in  many 
cases)  to  restrain  the  passions,  and  curb  the  animal 
instincts  and  appctitus.  Hence,  tbu  painful  character  of 
the  es^remoM  almost  unconsciously  used  by  some  young 
women  when  insane.  J 

*  JanBdah,  «ll«p.  ivii.  V.  fi.  t  ^t'  Usttlicw,  chap.  it.  t.  9. 

t  "Vhj  DMd  ««Ulk  of  ft  firrr  hoIIF  If  llie  will,  vhicli  w  Ihv  law  of 
mit  natar*,  wow  wiUidnwn  from  our  memory,  intwy,  und«niUiii]iti|;,  and 
NMOD,  DO  other  li«U  oouU  cqiioJ,  for  *  (piritaal  living,  wlmt  wu  iiLi>ulii  tl>«n 
fctl,  from  th«  anarchy  of  our  po««ri." — Colaridga'a  "  Table  TaJk." 
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T  am  now  only  aJdrcssing  myself  to  the  results  of 
dufa^ed  brain,  and  Jisordfred  laiaA.  There  are,  of  course, 
ofWn  u'itne!»iecl  many  sad  exhibitions  of  deprared  thonght, 
and  vitiated  taste,  the  effect  of  a  Toluutary  and  siuful 
abandonment  of  the  reason  and  passions  to  gros^  habits 
of  sensuality,  vioi>,  and  even  crime.  I'hese  melancholy 
manifestations  of  perverted  intellect  have  no  necc^saty 
relation  to  the  conditions  of  diseased  mind,  of  which  I 
am  now  jMrticularly  sjjealiing. 

Tliere  are,  however,  other  sources  of  moral  contamina- 
tion and  mental  deterioration  in  operation,  which  the  most 
vigilant  parents  are  not  always  able  to  detect  or  guard 
their  children  from,  I  refer  to  the  pernicious  example,  and 
wicked  suggestions  of  depraved,  irreligious,  and  profligate 
servants  {a  frightful  cause  of  moral  pollution,  as  well 
as  of  mental  idiocy  in  early  life.)  occasionally,  unhappily, 
admitted  into  the  bosom  of  families  by  false  characters, 
(alas !  too  easily  procured,)  to  a  perusal  of  vicious  books, 
surreptitiously  smuggled  into  the  nursery,  as  well  as  of 
the  details  of  gross  acts  of  iraprojiriety  and  indecency, 
made  matters  of  judicial  investigation,  so  minutely  and 
faithfully  reported  in  some  of  the  ordinary  channels  of 
communication.  Tlicse  frightful  records  of  vice  and  crime, 
80  palpably  exposed,  elaborately  and  artistically  developed, 
in  all  their  nake<l  depravity  and  deformity,  are  fearfiiUy 
and  fatally  suggestive  to  the  minds  of  the  young. 

Apart  alt«^ther,  however,  from  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  are  bound  to  consider  the  effect  of  a  morbid  ex- 
altation (as  the  effect  of  diseased  iraijt,  aa  well  as  of  other 
organs)  of  natural  instincts,  inciting  prematurely  into 
activity  feelings  and  inclinations  normally  (until  a  certain 
period  of  life)  in  a  torpid,  and  latent  state.  We  may  hence 
account,  paihologicnlly,  for  the  development  of  uatural 
physical  tendencies,  usually  manife^th^  at,  and  after  the 
age  of  puberty,  but  it  docs  not  explain  the  actual  kuow- 
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ledge  antl  ose  of  particular  prurient  phrases  and  obscene 
modes  of  expreswion.  This  phenotnenon  can  only  proceed, 
either  from  the  parties  having  heard  the  identical  words 
used  hy  persons  with  whom  they  have  unfortunately  asso- 
ciated, or  from  having  seen  them  in  print,  or  heard  them 
nttt^red  in  the  pubhc  streets. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  In  many  ca«es  of  sad 
mentil  alienation,  the  unhappy  patient,  although  a  prey 
of  distressing  deluKions,  often  exhibits  great  elevation  of 
sentiment,  exquisite  taat«,  profound  elevation,  and  purity 
of  thought.  The  insane  are  frequently  heard  giving  utter- 
ance to  e.xpressiuns  that  would  rettetrt  tlie  highest  honour 
upon  healtliy  and  cultivated  understandings.  Tlie  light 
of  reason  is  occasionally  seen  permeating  with  undimi- 
nished lustre,  the  dark  cloud  that  has  threatened,  for  a 
time,  altogether  to  overshadow,  if  not  to  eclipse,  ils  efful- 
gence. Natural  sweetness,  unafl'ected  gentleness,  and 
marked  amiability  of  disposition,  are  often  witnessed 
triumphing  over  fearful  tj-pes  of  mental  disease,  struggling 
to  crush  the  lofty  inspirations  of  the  mind,  obliterate 
kindly  sympathies,  and  to  pervert  and  paralyze  the  noble 
aspirations  ot"  the  heart. 

Tlie  unsfUisli  consideration  which  the  insane  so  fre- 
quently manifest  towards  persons  temporarily  deprived, 
like  themselves,  of  unrestrained  Ixeedom  of  action ; — the 
affectionate  and  assiduous  attention  they  pay  to  their 
companions  in  affliction  and  sorrow ; — their  endeavours 
to  assuage  their  bitter  anguish,  by  repeated  assurances 
that  their  removal  from  home  (although  apparently  an 
act  of  unnecessiLry  hurslmoss,  and  unkindness,  on  the  part 
of  their  relatives)  could  not,  under  the  circumstances  of 
their  illness,  be  avoided,  and  would  ultimately  tend  to 
tlieir  advantage,  conclusively  establish,  that  insanity 
often  leaves  intact  some  of  the  best  principles  that  en- 
jjoblu  and  dignify  human  nature.     1  have  known  meo 
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find  women  decidedly  insane,  altlioiigli  not  conscious  of 
the  fact,  thus  admiuistur  comfort  and  consolation  to  the 
wounded  spirits  of  those  recently  admitted  m  patients 
within  an  institution  in  which  they  themselves  were 
most  unwillingly  confined  I  have  heard  the  insane, 
trith  a  view  of  soothing  and  mitigating  the  sorrows  of 
those  about  them,  freely  admit  tluit  they  had,  like 
others,  been  mentally  afflicted,  but  had  recovered,  or  were 
couvalesoent  from  the  symptoms  of  the  malady,  and 
although,  at  the  commencement  of  their  illness,  they 
were  firmly  persuadi-d  that  they  were  perfectly  sane, 
and  ought  never  to  have  l>een  removed  from  home  to  an 
asylum,  they  were  now  fully  satistied  of  having  been 
deranged,  and  felt  grateful  to  their  friends  for  recognising 
the  fact,  and  placing  them  under  moral  control  and 
medical  treatment.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
the  insane  pray  by  the  beiUido  of  other  patient*  when 
afflicted  with  severe  and  daiitrerous  bodily  illness,  and  do 
so,  too,  with  pious  fervour,  and  great  propriety  of  lan- 
guage, never  once  making  the  slightest  allusiion  to  their 
own  unhappy  and  disordered  thoughts.* 

*  I  had  1  pnticMit  undt'T  my  cam  wlio  HulTensI  fhim  gnAt  d^HtlOB  tt 
mind,  KsBOciiLU-d  with  >  di'lusiuii,  iiuit  liv  hiul  LiummiUnl  the  unpardonaliw 
■in.  iad  wan.  in  cuiJBpqni'ix.'p,  for>Hki<[i  uf  Gud,  Tliin  f^ntlL-niiin  hiuL  iiliiaj'* 
bivn  r«iiiark:ible,  prvviuiinly  Ui  his  illiifss,  fur  lii>  urtliodui  vivwu.  nnd  ulriot 
ftltftitiun  tu  n'ligiou'  dutiiit.  Ifalfuru  I  w;iii  ouimullut,  liu  hod  made  an  jn- 
eOcrtuitl  stti'riipl  Hi  •iiiddu.  Thiit  p«tiviit  tiuok  ta  all'ectionAtc  iiitcrnt  in 
■Dother  invalid  conilnnd  like  himnelf  in  tho  in»litulion.  They  were  i,>cti?nll]r 
mgagiKl  H-vi-ial  lioun  duriiii^  tho  day  in  gIom  cumpanioTiBliip  &nd  outiriiri*- 
litn.  In  facl,  llli'y  were  Almost  Inhrpnnibli^.  Thia  ^uUemaii  wiu  scixed 
witk  m  attuck  of  dan^miu  bodily  illnott,  Uinwtvnidi;  lifa,  His  I'rii^ud  tooJc 
a  d«vp  and  kind  ioUmit  in  hi*  auw,  nnd  wat  rarely  ahti«it  Irani  tho  aiok 
chAiiiW.  On  one  ocrawion  I  iwkod  him  lo  offer  up  a  ]»nijer  at  the  beJiidB 
of  hi«  ftimd.  The  rc<iu«t  appourrd  nomiiwlitit  to  »tagp.'r  liiin.  He  wm 
«vidi;ntly  moat  luixiou*  to  oimply  with  my  wjuliet,  but  wu  afraid  ofwmiuitting 
himiflf.  AfU^  n  little  bMitution  he  foil  npmi  hu  koMit,  and  piayed  with  gnat 
tnrcw  "{  cipTHnioD.  nnd  with  tuuchinK  tinidcirn«aa.  TIi(<t«  traa  nut  tho  tlij^t- 
Mt  indication  in  tho  prnycr  (which  mu  rxtompomry),  of  hu  own  morbid 
reli^niu  hulliicinationa.  Ho  lold  me  winio  tinw  afttr  bi"  nxuviirr,  whim  rr* 
feirin^-   to   thin   aiccuQutauce,  Ihut  bo  cxpcritaotd  ctmsidiTatili;  dilhoully  ib 
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The  state  of  unhealthy  feeling,  previoasly  described, 
as  often  s^'mptomatic  of  incipient  insanity,  is  occasionully 
observed  in  certain  anomalous  conditions  of  the  nervous 
system  allied  to  hysteria,  and  may  exist  apart  altogether 
from  any  actual  disorder,  or  evpn  a  tendency  to  deraugc- 
mcnt  of  mind.  These  distressing  nervous  symptoms 
sometimes  are  seen  in  young  girls,  when  passing  at  the 
age  of  puberty  into  womanhood,  and  oecur  to  females  of 
a  mature  age  at  the  critieal  period  of  life.  This  morbid 
exaltation  of  the  nervous  and  mental  functions  is  gene- 
rally found  associated  vrith  visceral  complications,  t-asily 
curable,  however,  in  many  cases,  by  remedial  measures. 
In  some  patients,  these  i^'mpt^ims  are  the  effect  of  long- 
continmnl  and  neglected  sluitiaeU  and  hepatic  derange- 
ment. In  other  instances,  the  uterine  system  is  the  seat 
of  the  mischief;  and  in  some  t)-pes  of  the  malady  which 
have  come  under  my  observation,  the  condition  of  mind 
could  be  traced  to  irritation  and  congestion  established 
iu  the  brain  itself.  In  <}nc  remarkable  case,  the  patient 
was  tortured  by  an  intense  fear  of  losing  his  senses,  com- 
bined with  confusion  of  ideas,  strange  dislikes  to  his  rela- 
tives, and  a  disposition  to  conceal  himself  from  his  family. 
He  hud  for  some  time  suffered  from  headache,  and  a 

■nUjilR  {wliilst  pnvinff  on  tfiti  ootnaioD),  alluJinfc  taliiiown  lUihapfJF 

of  mind.     Tho   ame  ot   l>ilnuii    firuwD,  ita  nsmrded  in  "  Th^  QeottaMUl** 

MagHxino"  toi  17'Ki,  illuirtraU*  the  jwiiit  rvromil  to. 

SiiDun  BruwQ  was  ■  diuvritiii^  tiiinintrr  of  gnai  int«l]n.'tiifil  pow^n.  Hb 
W^W"  inHuii^  nil  dclutioii  ■>■  tlint  he  had  tallcn  uiidrr  the  Mrusible  dw- 
plMNurp  uf  God,  vliu  hail  ciiudml  Ilia  rtttiuiittl  Mul  graJudly  lo  jirrikli,  afid 
lefl  liini  on\y.  in  common  with  brute*,  aa  aiiimil  Uft;  that  it  waa  UMrafbrv 
prolaue  iu  bim  to  yny,  anil  iuounftnioua  lo  be  prtMnt  at  tb«  prajcn  af 
oUitm.  Id  tiiia  u))iiiiuii  )i<>  vaa  iiiflciiblo.  Beiiin;  uticc  iirijAirtuiMNl  to  mj 
gnat  at  tliu  tabli^  of  a  rricuJ,  lie  nr^mitcilly  ncunwl  biiiiwlf.  but  tli«  r«qii(«t 
bebg  atill  r«{ie«l«d.  aod  the  oMnpouy  kejit  (tsndiog,  he  diM'uv«r«d  i^Jdmt 
token*  of  diatTHM.  and  aAw  Boiae  inuwltile  g«iitiire»  aiid  becitatioii,  vipteawd 
wltb  gntit  fervour  thin  Vacillation :  "  Mott  merciful  ami  Almlijhlg  G«d  t 
let  tkg  tpirii  mhiel  movtJ  upon  tht/oM  ^tft«  wtvft  mkvn  titert  wo*  MB 
tight,  tUtttMd  H/ion  mr,  that  from  tku  ilarltntu  IAbtw  ■aity  rut  h^  a  ma» 
to  fraU*  fA** .'" 
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general  feeling  of  malaise.  This  geutleman  soon  reco- 
vered after  a  few  ounces  of  blotxt  were  taken  from  hie 
head,  and  two  or  three  active  calomul  purges  adminia- 
tered.  In  less  than  three  weeks  from  the  time  lie  placed 
himself  under  treatment,  he  wa^  able  to  resume  his  ordi- 
nary occupations.  In  the  case  of  a  lady,  presentini^  the 
same  symptoms,  great  congestion  was  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cervix  uteri.  This  morbid  state  of 
.the  vessels  was  removed  by  the  local  application  of  leeches. 
The  blood  so  alwtracted,  conjoined  with  other  treatment, 
entirely  relieved  the  mind  of  all  fear  and  apprehension  of 
insanity.  In  another  cose,  the  mental  disturbance  could 
be  clearly  traced  to  engorgement  of  the  liver,  consequent 
upon  a  long  residence  in  a  tropical  climate.  Calomel, 
taraxacum,  nitro-muriatic  acid,  intLTnally,  combined  with 
a  persevering  use  of  the  "  nitro-muriatic  bath,"  as  recom- 
mended and  described  by  Mr.  Ranald  Klartin,  in  hit)  able 
treatise,*  very  speedily  dissipated  all  mental  despon- 
dency, and  morbid  anxiety,  as  to  the  existence  or  approach 
of  mental  derangement. 

Closely  allied  to  the  state  of  conscious  insanity  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  or,  to  use  the  language  of 
Coleridge,  "tie  mind's  otrit  anfieipation  of  tuadneas,"  i&,l 
what  may  be  designated  a  morbid  presentiment  of^ 
threatening  and  approaching  alienation  of  mind.  This 
condition  of  disordered  thought  is  occasiunalty  recognised 
ID  cerebral,  as  well  aa  in  meniai  diseases.  The  patient 
has,  in  a  few  instances  that  have  oome  under  my  obser- 
Tation,  exhibited  in  the  early  stage  of  brain  disease, 
a  roysterions  prophetic  power,  a  singular  presentiment 
or  warning  of  his  cerebral  and  insane  attacks.  In  one 
case,  the  patient  assured  his  friends,  for  some  weeks 
prior  to  an  apoplectic  seizure,  that  he  sbonld  soon  be 
the  subject  of  Uie  malady,  and  tliat  it  would  be  fatal  I 
•  "IWm  of  Tropical  GimaU*,"  by  J.  KmmU  Hutiii,  F.Et.S.  1899. 
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AJas !  he  proved  to  be  a  true  prophet !  Id  another  case, 
a  patient  said  that  he  had  received  a  warning  of  the 
advent  of  insanity,  and  was  positive  tliat  ho  should  be 
attacked.  I  knew  fhree  instances  of  patients  who,  for 
several  ^an,  predicted  the  accession  of  mental  derange- 
ment, and  who  ultimately  became  insane  1 

"We  cannot."  says  Portal,  "hear  without  wfonish- 
mcnt,  the  remarks  sometimes  made  by  those  who  are 
threatened  with  attacks  of  apoplexy.  All  their  senses 
appear  perfect  and  entire,  but  their  mind?  appear  to 
have  ac(|uired  an  inspired  and  a  prophetic  power.  Ilieir 
first  impression  is.  that  they  are  about  to  quit  the  world. 
The»  they  predict  the  future  by  the  present ;  and  the 
event  justifying  the  prediction,  they  arc  regarded  as 
true  prophete.  I  saw  a  patient  who  foretold  his  death 
six  days  previously  to  its  actual  occurrence,  there  being 
at  the  time  no  symptom  in  connexion  with  the  case  that 
at  all  jtistiBed  so  tmfavourahle  a  prognosis." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  had  sad  forebodings  as  to  the  6nal 
cloiie  of  his  active,  eventful,  and  anxious  life !  He  appears 
to  have  bad  a  melancholy  presentiment  of  the  attack  of 
brain  disease  of  which  lie  died. 

His  son-in-law  and  biographer,  Mr.  Lockhart,  sajrs, 
wht-n  referring  to  the  final  scene  of  the  great  magician's 
life.  "  a  more  difficult  and  delicate  task  never  devolved 
upon  any  man's  friend,  than  he  had  about  this  time  to 
encounter.  He  could  not  watch  Scott  from  hoar  to 
hoar — above  all,  he  could  not  write  to  his  dictation— 
without  gradually,  slowly,  most  reluctantly,  taking  home 
to  his  bosom  the  conviction  that  the  mighty  mind, 
which  he  had  worshipped  through  more  than  thirty  years 
of  intimacy,  bad  lost  sometliing,  and  was  daily  losing 
something  more,  of  its  energy.  The  faculties  were  there, 
and  each  of  tliem  was  every  now  and  then  displaying 
itoelf  in  its  full  vigour;  but  the  sagacious  judgment,  the 
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brilliant  fancy,  the  anrivalled  memory,  were  all  subject 
to  occasional  eclipse. 

*  Abng  the  tlioHi  tbe  finpr  stnjvd. 
And  an  uDOertun  warbling  rnadF.' 

Ever  and  anon  he  paused  and  loukvd  round  liini,  like 
one  half-waking  from  a  dream,  mocked  with  shadows. 
The  sad  bewilderment  of  his  gaze  showed  a  momentary 
conscioQsneHR  that,  like  Samson  in  the  lap  of  the  Phi- 
listine, '  hi)i  stren^h  was  passing  from  him,  and  hu  was 
becoming  weak  like  unto  other  men.'  Then  came  the 
strong  effort  of  aroused  will — the  clouds  dispersed  as  if 
before  an  irresistible  current  of  purer  air — all  was  bright 
and  serene  as  of  old,  and  then  it  closed  again  in  yet 
deeper  darkness.  Under  tliese  circumstaiicvs,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  his  medical  advisers  assured  him  repeat- 
edly and  emphatically  that,  if  he  persisted  in  working 
his  brain,  nothing  could  prevent  his  malady  from  recur- 
ring with  redoubted  severity.  His  answer  was,  'As  for 
bidding  me  not  work,  Moliy  might  as  well  put  the 
kettle  on  the  fire,  and  say,  J^ot^,  doHt  boil'  ...  I 
foresee  distinctly,  tliat  if  I  were  to  be  idle,  I  should  go 
madl'  The  t'ate  of  Swift  and  Marlburough  was  also 
before  his  eyes ;  and  in  his  journal  there  is  an  entry  ex- 
pressive of  his  fear  lest  the  anticijrated  blow  should  not 
destroy  life,  and  that  he  might  linger  on,  a  driveller  and 
a  show.  '  I  do  not  think  my  head  is  weakened  —  (.this 
was  a  subsequent  entry)  —  yet  a  strange  vacillation 
makes  me  suspect.  la  it  aot  (Aas  thai  men  be^in  to/aii — 
becoming,  at  it  were,  infirm  of  purpose  ? 

'  That  way  nudiMn  U«*— Ut  tnt  tlian  that. 
Ko  more  of  that."*  * 

And  when  at  the  Court-house  of  Jedburgh  he  faced 
the  rabblu  populace,  and  braved  their  hootings,  the  same 
idea  of  impending  calamity  was  still  present  to  his  mind, 
as  he  grveted  them  ou  tuiuing  away,  in  the  words  of 
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Ocdooaed  ghabier, 

pk^  Beared  the  ead  of  the  fvnov.'  te  oe  Eeott's  ««■ 
e^Kanre  phiwe,  be  was  rtiB  mpd  ca  lij'  In  bmi 

hatitm  of  Ubcmr.     "  Uader  Ac  fidl  i ■iiiiwiM  Ofll 

he  had  —^"Tf^  ihrae  or  ibor  afaofcei  of  apsfle^  or 
pdlj,  or  both  oomfained,  aid  t43>t«nd  hf  Tarioos 
friiiiii.  iliri— ti^  iBhilf  t'-j-^-^ 

md  Bov  of  Ub  psvd,  (wweh  wi% ' 
Ooogh  iMt,  sot  IcMt.)  be  retsMd  iH  the  eaofj  «f 
hi*  win.  and  ftraggled   manfaOf  agsinst  this  sea  of 

Dean  f^ft  had  a  nigakr  pnaanfiBOifc  of  Hia  iaifa*> 
dlttj.  I>r.  Young,  walking  one  di^  with  Deaia  Swtt 
tonm  Bbort  dutanoe  from  Dabltn,  snrldi-alT  misced  the 
I>eao,who  had  laggied  behind.  He  foandkizo  at  a  distance^ 
guiag  in  a  aolenio  EUte  of  abctnction  at  tbe  top  of  a 
lofty  elm,  whose  head  had  been  blast«d  by  a  burricane. 
He  directed  Dr-  Young's  attention  to  tbe  mmmit  of  tbe 
tree,  and  hearing  a  heavy  ligh,  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  be 
like  that  tree,  1  ihall  die  at  the  tor  fint." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  pbywdogicallr  as  well  at . 
pslhol<^caUy  for  the  singular  pheDonietia  preriouKly  re> 
ferred  to.  T  had  under  my  rare  a  lady  who  informed 
me,  tluU  for  rtj:  yean  previottsly  to  h<?r  becoming  insane^ 
the  waa  perfectly  conTinced.  from  her  mental  and  bodi^ 
tsenaattrmfl,  that  the  seeds  of  the  malady  bad  taken  root, 
and  that  insanity  had,  even  at  that  time,  commenced  to 
germinate. 

Another  patient  said,  that  in  early  Kfe,  when  at  col- 
lege, he  waK  conrinced  that  the  mind  had  received,  as  he 
tarmtd  it,  a  "  Iwist,"  ia  consequence  of  his  having  passed 
many  sleeplem  nighta,  caused  by  several  weeka  of 
continuous,  and  noreroitting  laborious  mental  work.  So 
conacious  wm  he,  at  the  time,  of  the  mischief  that  had 
been   done   to   his  brain,  that   he   exclaimed,    whilst 
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anxionsly  pacing  t!ie  room,  "  I  shall  die  a  lunatic !"  He 
subsequently  repeated  the  same  expression  to  a  college 
friend.  At  the  age  of  forty^eight  he  became  insane,  and 
tried  on  several  occasions  to  commit  suicide.  I  have 
known  several  patients  who  have  had,  for  a  long  period 
prior  to  the  manifestation  of  insanity,  these  singular 
warnings  of  approaching  brain  and  mental  disorder. 

If  damage  is  done  to  the  delicate  cerebral  structure  in 
early  life  by  moral  or  physical  causes,  and  the  material 
lesion,  whatever  be  its  nature,  is  (as  is  usually  the  case,) 
of  slow  and  progressive  growth,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand the  existence  of  abnormal  physical  sensations 
within  the  head,  as  well  as  of  morbid  mental  imprea- 
sions  {engendered  by  changes  in  the  nervous  tissue  of 
the  brain),  which  would,  in  many  cases,  necessarily  give 
rise  to  the  anticipation  of  insanity,  or  to  the  dread  of 
some  type  of  disease  of  the  brain  developing  itself  at  an 
after  period  of  Ufe. 


am 


6TAQE  or  EXALTAnoy. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Stage   of  Exaltation, 

Thib  stage    will    be    considered  in  its  twofold    rela- 
tion :  viz., 

1.  Psychical  Exaltation. 

2.  Somatic  Exaltation. 

1.  PsTCHicAL  Exaltation. — For  some  period  before 
the  more  active  ^ymptom^  of  cerebral  and  mental  exalta- 
tion are  manifested,  tlie  patient  18  observed  to  be  wayward, 
capricious,  passionate,  and  impulsive.  He  is  irritable, 
and  fractious,  peevish,  and  pettish,  exhibiting,  what 
would  (undiT  less  suspicious  states  of  mind,  and  more 
favourable  conditions  of  bodily  health)  be  termed,  an 
"unhappy  infirmity  of  temper."  These  symptoms  of 
psychical  exaltation,  are  occasionally  associated  with 
alternate  fits  of  vital  depression,  and  mental  confusion. 
The  patient  is  subsequently  morbidly  anxious  about 
trifles,  slight  ruffles  ou  the  surface,  and  trivial  annoy, 
ances,  occurring  in  the  family  circle  or  during  the  course 
of  business,  worry,  flurry,  tease,  and  fret  him,  nothing 
satisfying,  or  soothing  his  mind,  and  everything,  to  his 
distempered  fancy,  going  wrong  within  the  sacred  pre. 
cincts  of  domestic  life.  He  is  quick  at  fancying  atlronts, 
and  greatly  exaggerates  the  slightest  and  most  trifling 
acts  of  supposed  inattention.  The  least  irregularity  on 
the  part  ol'  the  domestics  excites,  augers,  and  vexes  him. 
He  is  suspicious  of,  and  quarrels  with  his  nearest  rela- 
tives, and  mistrusts  hut  best,  kindest,  and  most  faithful 
friends,  often  harbouring  the  most  absurd  and  unfounded 
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tni8j»ivings  in  regard  to  the  purity  and  fidelity  of  liis 
wife,  attachment  and  aiFertion  of  his  children. 

'Wlien  in  this  prumonitory  stage  of  mental  derange- 
ment, bordering  closely  on  an  attack  of  acute  insanity, 
he  twixttt,  distorts,  misconceives,  niisc^nstnies,  and  per* 
verts  in  a  most  singular  manner  every  look,  gesture, 
action,  and  word  of  those  closely  associated,  and  nearly 
related  to  him.  The  expressions  of  lo%-e,  affection, 
kindness,  endearing  sympathy,  and  friendship  which 
greet  him,  without  reservation,  on  all  sides,  are  viewed 
as  eridenoes  of  enmity  and  ill-will,  or  as  well-contrived, 
cunningly  devised,  carefully  and  adroitly  arranged  masks 
to  hide  some  latent  design,  and  artfully  veiled  conspiracy 
against  his  life,  liberty,  and  property  I 

All  objects  witbin  tlie  range  of  his  perverted  senses 
are  tinctured  and  distorted  by  a  disordered  vision,  jaun- 
diced eye,  and  morbidly  exalted,  and  excited  fancy.  In 
this  incipient  phase  of  mental  derangement,  he  shakes 
with  fear  at  the  reflection  of  his  )mage,^-Gronches  with 
apprehension  at  the  reverberating  sound  of  his  owa 
footsteps, — trembles  at  the  melancholy  sighing  of  the 
wind  through  a  neighbouring  copse, — turns  pale  at  tho 
echo  of  his  Toioc,-r-falls  back  aghast  with  horror  at  the 
rect^nition  of  his  shadow,  mistaking  it  for  a  frightful 
phantom,  or  grim  spectral  image, 

"  ra-TW  M  ten  TuriM  i  Uprribte  u  H«ll,"* 

following    with   a    determined    energy,  and  malignant 
.aspect,  closely  ui  his  wake,  and  with  resistless  impe< 
tuosity  dogging  his  every  footstep ! 

**  Block  Mrloncbolj  liU,  and  round  hor  throw* 
A  dent  h- like  lilrDoc,  and  >  drvtd  repoac: 
Her  niaaaij  prmsncii  uuldcaii  kll  the  name, 
Shade*  every  tlnwur,  utul  du-knu  rrery  groeu, 
Drcfwna  tlic  tuunnar  of  the  ttllinti  llood, 
And  bnalbiii  «  bnwncT  borrur  un  tbc  tnx)d."t' 


*  Uiboo. 
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The  patient  often  exhibits,  at  the  commencement  of  an 
attack  of  insanity,  what,  to  a  suix^rGctul  ohserver,  would 
be  considered  only  an  uonaiural  elevation  of  spirits.  He 
is  at  other  times  loqaacious,  and  talkn  loudly  and  di^na* 
tically.  He  subset^uently  becomcH  i|uerulou8,  peevish, 
irresolute,  and  undecisive,  not  being,  for  two  consecutive 
mioutes,  in  the  same  frame  of  mind.  He  quarrels  with 
his  best  friends,  argues  witli  ^eat  wanntli,  pertinacity, 
and  veliemoncu,  the  most  trifling  matters,  is  excessive 
and  extravagant  in  his  expressions  of  friendship,  bitter  and 
rancorous  in  his  feelings  of  dislike,  hatred,  and  aversion. 

In  this  state  of  morbidly  active  brain,  and  unhealthily 
excited  mind,  the  fancy  runs  rampant,  taking  discursive 
and  airj-  flights,  every  circumstance  being  viewed  by  tha 
patient,  eoulcHr  dv  roue. 

Iliere  is  associated  with  this  exaltation  of  Uie  imagi- 
nation, great  exaggeration  of  expression,  funning  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  patient's  usual  modesty  and 
Bobriety  of  conversatbn,  strict  urbanity,  repose,  and 
propriety  of  conduct,  fie  talks  ostentatiously  of  hia 
vast  wealth,  boasts  of  his  elevated  social  position,  speaks 
exultingly  of  the  profound  respect  he  can  command,  ap* 
pears  vain  of  the  high  rank  which  has  been  oonferred 
upon  him,  and  is  proud  of  the  still  greater  distinction  he 
i*  destined  to  aajuire ! 

As  the  insanity  advances,  tlie  patient,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition  to  Iiis  usual  habits  and  tastes,  delights  in  low 
society,  is  neglectful  of  his  personal  appearance,  drinks 
stimulants  to  excess,  is  extravagant  in  |>ecuniary 
matters,  and  often  squanders  his  pruiierty  in  visionary 
and  absurd  speculations.  He  subsequently  exhibits  some 
form  of  mental  obtusenesg,  or  moral  obliquity.  He  is  lost 
to  all  sense  of  truth,  respect  for  Aecency  of  thought,  regard 
for  good  breeding,  and  all  notion  of  decorous  conduct. 
He  magnifies,  exaggerates,  twists,  distorts,  and  falsifies 
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everything  connected  with  himself,  being  the  hero  of 
every  incident  accidentally  mentioned  in  his  hearing. 

These  meutal  characteristics  are  often  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  his  natural  or  healthy  modes  of  tliinking  and 
acting.  Occasionally,  for  some  months  before  any  posi- 
tive morbid  alienation  of  mind  is  recognised,  the  intellect 
is  clearly  off  Ms  balance.  The  patient  ha£  violent  pa- 
Toxysmn  of  extreme  irritability  and  passion,  produced  by 
the  meet  insignificant  causes. 

Contrary  to  his  ordinary  practice,  he  swears,  deals  in 
loose  inuendos,  talks  obscenely,  and  acts  indecently, 
hTMking  out  in  loud  fits  uf  sobbing,  or  in  n-ild  pa> 
rozyitms  of  laughter,  being  alternately  under  the  in£a- 
ence  of  agony,  and  hope,  joy,  and  despair. 


"  Moody  nudMM, 


The  attack  of  insanity  is,  occasionally,  n.<ihered  in  by 
excMsire  and  boisterous  paroxysms  of  animal  spirits, 
kindled  into  activity  by  the  mo.ft  trifling  can."!es.  A 
gentle-man,  naturally  (juiet,  of  grave  habits  of  tbuught, 
and  of  reserved  manner  (who  had  never  been  known  to 
indulge  in  any  demonstrative  act  of  merriment)  was 
suddenly  seized  with  an  apparently  uncontrollable  dispo- 
sition to  indulge  in  had  and  immodrrale  fiU  of  laughter. 
The  most  trifling  observation,  the  most  insignificant  cir- 
cumstance, such  as  a  look  or  gesture,  excited  his  mirth  to 
an  intense  and  inordinate  degree.  For  several  days  pre- 
viously to  tliis  ri'iuarkablc  change  of  disposition,  he  had 
been  sitting  up  late  at  nigbt  perusing  and  analysing  a 
lengthened  correspondence  relating  to  some  property,  re- 
ifieeting  which  there  had  been  a  disagreeable  and  veXA- 
tjous  family  dispute.  He  had  complained  to  his  valet  of 
want  of  sleep,  as  well  as  of  headache.  These  were  the 
only  oiterv^e  symptoms  that  preceded  this  unnatural 
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'overflow  of  spirits,  and,  in  liacl,  outbreak  of  insanity. 
¥oT  nearly  a  week  none  of  his.  relations  covild  perceive 
anything  in  connexion  witti  the  case  approaching  to  false 
perception,  aberration  of  idea,  or  illusion  of  the  senses. 
He  laughed,  like  a  hysterical  girl,  indiscriminately  at 
every  occurrence. 

On  the  tenth  day  from  the  seizure,  he  (alter  a  violent 
and  un<»ntrollahIe  paroxysm  of  laughter.)  solemnly  pro- 
claimed himself,  wliilst  in  church,  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
the  world !  It  required  tliig  palpable  demonstration  of 
insanity  to  bring  conviction  home  to  tliis  patient's 
friends  as  to  his  actual  state  of  mental  disorder.  I  have 
seen  several  cases  of  insanity  occurring  in  women  deve- 
loping itself  in  a  similar  manner.* 

In  the  stage  of  morbid  exaltation  previously  referred 
to,  the  patient  frequently  exhibits  a  talent  for  poetry, 
mechanics,  oratory,  and  elocution,  quite  unusmtl  and  in- 
consistent with  his  education,  and  opposed  to  his  normal 
liabits  of  thought.    His  witty  sallies,  bursts  of  fen'id 

•  Mm.  TroHope,  when  iipenking  *f  StnuburK  Citlwdmt.  tay*! — "I 
mt«rrd  ihn  cliiirch  witli  tli«  intention  of  climbing  to  the  top  of  itn  npiiv :  bat 
gnvo  it  up  (in  licuHn^  llic  iuicriktjtn'&  nci»unt  of  the  wcvnt.  It  i«  on  rmord, 
Ihnt  three  f«miil«  hft»p  bwii,  itt  diflpriTt  time*,  ao  overpowwnl  by  the  giAij 
eminen™  which  thrv  had  CMU-hed,  that  they  have  thruWD  thimiinlviw  olT  111  a 
tnomentai'y Jit  i>f  dtUrtui/t,  uid  bvi^ii  tLkahed  to  atoiui.  The  Utot  of  UiM* 
jiwiul  McidcDti  oTOumHl  within  thu  lutt  ten  jrars  (she  wrote  in  I&J3i ;  and 
the  iDin  who  rwDunt*d  th«  tale  to  Ifenry  (Mm.  TivUope'ii  win),  while  he 
wa*  RiAndiii);  (01  tlie  nclf-iuunR  piDiiu(-U>,  tulJ  hiiu  that  he  had  liinunlf  wit- 
ni'urd  it.  He  aiiid  that  the  unfurtutuile  crwture  wai  ()uitc  a  yuung  ^rl  j 
And  the  (imt  njlripUim  ahe  Rnve  of  Ihi*  nuioidal  delirium  vcm  exnMTM 
tnirih,  S^\»  liiuyked  and  thoulrd  a*  {f  >»  triliuy,  and  having  rarhed  k 
jHiint  wnra  nothing  interwptcd  h«r  view  of  ihf  abja*  bcluw,  iibe  apnog  «^ 
scrtamin^  wildly  an  ahe  fell." 

"  Kiubotnnt  K*i<^jri"  ny*  Th.  ftlayo,  "  buntiug  fortii  in  onu  whuM  ordinu; 
(tale  is  extremn  dppi>«aion,  conntitulva  an  oininoiiii  tjnijiloiii,  when  the  ten- 
drncy  to  auicido  it  auspvcted.  The  patient  ha*  <ifU>ii,  at  tliat  mcinicnt, 
achieved  juiit  that  i<t»tc  of  orgiuiin  wLieh  will  «nfthle  hiiu  to  oominit  the  aot, 
and  1m  exult«  frorfiillj'  in  the  conncioufneM  of  thiv." 
*'  Furor  rut.  i^twoFrr  aolia 
Quiem  licrat  (|uo*  jam  tAngit  vicinia  fati." 
•-V'  Elf^fpt*  <f  tlk»  Patkology  oftht  Surmtn  MiaH."  p.  79.) 
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and  irapassioned  eloqaence,  readiness  at  repartee,  power 
of  extemporaneous  versification,  and  mechanical  skill  and 
ingenuity,  ainazc  those  who  were  acquainted  witli  liia 
ordinary  mental  capacity  and  educational  attainments. 
There  is  an  unusual  display  of  vigour  of  mind ; — an 
ability  to  converse  fluenUy  on  subjecta  not  previously 
familiar  to  the  mind,  and  an  aptitude  to  discuKs  matters 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  patient's  particular  situa- 
tion in  life.  A  quickness  of  jicroeption,  a  facility  and 
propriety  of  utterance  quite  unusual,  become,  in  some 
cases,  as  the  disease  progresses,  daily  more  manifested, 

"  The  records  of  wit  and  cunning  of  madmen,"  saya 
Dr.  Rush,  "are  numerous  in  every  country.  Talents 
for  eloquence,  poetry,  music,  painting,  and  uncom- 
mon ingenuity  in  several  of  the  meclianical  arts,  are 
oJlen  evolved  in  this  state  of  madness.*  A  gentleman 
whom  I  attended  in  an  hospital  in  1810,  often  delighted 
as  well  as  astonished  the  patients  and  officers  of  our 
hospital  by  his  displays  of  oratory  in  preaching  from  a 
table  in  the  hospital  yard  every  Sunday.  A  female  pa- 
tient of  mine  who  became  insane  after  parturition  in  the 
year  1807,  sang  hymns  and  songs  of  her  own  composi- 

*  The  miMt  (aqnuitc  porlrf,  rcpluto  with  upkndid  imagerj,  genuine  (aaU 
Jag,  knd  touching  jwthoi.  Km  bvcn  coiapmetl  by  ihe  iamulM  of  aayluma,  and 
hy  thnM,  too.  nnqiieiitiDna.bl;  umno.  The  foltovriu);  Btinple  verwa  wen 
writUn  t>7  ■  Udy  confined  w  ft  lunatic  in  the  Oiio  Aijlitm,  I',  i^.  AtnericA. 
Tb^  w«re  MldreHed  to  •  nee  juit  budding  into  lilV,  tu  the  Uttioo  wiudav  of 
faer  intting-room. 

"  1  h»re  often  eeeu  the  flower  ■pring, 
Frou  out  the  moutd'rmg  w&ll — 
I  hure  Mrn  the  duit'riiij;  hluasuiue  eUnif 
And  gnne  the  mm'd  lull. 

"  Dut  hc^re,  'mid  Kmes  of  humun  woe, 
Thin  little  rone  iutvndn  to  blow, 
So  iu  life'H  ihwlei).  however  llr[4r, 
Some  ray  of  mercy  will  appuitr. 

"  Bloom.  tJuy  flower,  a  gnuiom  bund 
Invisible,  uiiiolds  thy  leavea 
O'er  (ceneH  of  grief,  by  hii  comni&nd, 
Joy  iitill  with  wtnjw  iuUrweav™." 
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tion  during  the  latter  stage  of  her  illness,  with  a  tone 
aiul  voice  ho  soft  and  pleasiint  that  I  hung  upon  it  with 
doli-rlit  evorv  time  I  visited  her.  She  had  never  disco- 
vered  a  talent  for  poetry  or  music  in  any  previous  part  of 
her  life.  Two  instances  of  a  talent  for  drawing  evolved 
by  madness  have  occurred  within  my  knowledge.  And 
where  is  the  hospital  for  mad  people  in  whicli,  elegant 
and  completely  rigged  ships  aod  curious  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery have  not  been  exliibited  by  persons  who  never 
discovered  the  least  turn  for  a  mecliaiiicat  art  previously 
to  their  derangement.  Sometimes  we  observe  in  mad 
people  a  resuscitation  of  knowledge ;  hence  we  hear  them 
describe  past  events,  and  speuk  in  ancient  or  modern 
languages,  or  repeat  long  and  interesting  passages  from 
hooka,  none  of  which,  w©  are  sure,  they  were  capable  of 
recollecting  in  the  natural  and  Iienlthy  state  of  their 
mind."* 

A  gcntlomau,  whilst  insane,  and  confined  in  an  asy- 
lum, wrote  an  able  philosophical  and  critical  essay  on 
"  OrifftHal  Sin."  It  was  found  among  his  MS.  papers 
after  dealh.  Ho  was,  when  he  penned  (he  dissertation, 
under  a  dehision  that  there  was  a  family  conspiracy  to 
poison  him.  Occasionally,  he  admitted  that  he  struggled 
resolutely  against  this  delusion,  but  never  thorouglily 
succeeded  in  mastering  it.  After  his  decease,  tlie  valves 
of  the  heart  were  found  to  be  ossified.  As  asphyxial 
sensations  are  knon'u  to  give  rise  to  erroneous  mental 
impres-iions,  it  was  presumed  that  the  idea  of  poisoning 
was  suggested  by  the  uneasiness  which  he  felt  whenever 
the  stomach  was  overloaded  and  distended  with  food. 
Ever^-thing  he  ate  disagreed  with  him  ;  the  heart 
laboured  to  pro|>el  the  blood  through  ita  ossified  and 
twnstricted  passages,  the  lungs  became  engorged  and  con- 
gested, and  the  breathing  spasmodic  and  difficult.    When 

•-OsUwlMtaMoioraMlIiBd.-'    Bj  Buu*aua  Biuli.  MJ).    18». 
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in  tl)U  state  of  physical  sufiering,  lie  was  wont  to  ex> 
claim,  "The  villains  have  been  poiKOuing  uic  again!" 
Nevertheless,  in  his  happier  and  more  lucid  moments,  a 
more  charming  companion  waa  never  met  wiUi.  No  one 
ever  sat  down  in  his  society  withont  being  amused  and 
interested,  or  having  derived  some  information  from  his 
vast  erudition,  and  great  literarj-  and  scientific  accom- 
plishments. But  while  he  could  reason  clearly  and  ably 
on  philosophical  subjects,  his  moral  appn.-heasiou8  aud 
affections  were  still  perverted.  If  the  name  of  one  par- 
ticular member  of  his  family  were  alluded  to,  ho  would 
utter  nolent  imprecations  against  him,  and  accompany 
them  with  the  most  bitter  homicidal  threats.  Among 
his  manuscripts  was  found  another  document,  which  con* 
trasts  somewhat  strangely  with  the  theological  es.say 
alluded  to.  It  was  entitled  "  My  Last  WiU  and  Testa- 
ment," and  clearly  indicated  the  morbid  state  of  his 
feelings  at  the  time  it  was  [wnncd.* 

I  have  known  men  naturally  most  dull  of  apprehen- 
sion, in  fact,  nearly  half-witted,  exhibit,  both  in  the  early 
as  well  as  advanced  stages  of  in.'^anity,  considerable  in- 
tellectual acnteness  and  capacity.! 

"  I  was  troubled  sometimes,"  eays  Pinel.  "  to  follow 

*  Th*  will  wu  u  follow* : — "  In  Um  namo  of  God.     Anm  I     TUa  m  tlid 

liurt  Will  bikI  TctUment  of  ii»«. .    1   bn{ucalli  all  my  property,  oon- 

■i.tinjr  of    •    •    •   in  tlip  Tlir«  per  CcdU,  ■od  about    •    •    •    in  Ve—n. 

■  Uank.  and  a  ncPurity   upon  the    Kttatc  of  ,  in    lb«  conaty 

of ,  icbif!)  Mfurilv  is  in  my  brother'*  dnk,  to  5tr.  ,  artist. 

To  all  my  ovn  laiiiily  I  b«qu(«th  my  cune  for  liarlng  •diniaiBtnTil.  and 
bribed  otbcT  pecKiii»  to  aduiiniat*<r,  poiMJo  to  mr,  by  wbich  I  am  ndmni  to 
a  rcry  weak  atlle,  and  fur  liaviiiy  brilwil  two  doctor*  to  ortti/y  IM  iOMne, 
nhrn  I  waa  not  *o,  by  which  1  haie  bcwn  oonAiiitd  for  two  yaara  t»A  tix 
mon(li»  without  liaring  bron  in»an«.  Iby  Jcborah  Tuit  Uiew  wrong*  upon 
tli«iii  i(  tiM-  lad  ptqw  of -" 

t  Tlik  iat«Mrting  iiitaMl  U  ooniidrrrd  at  Icd^  with  gtni  (diHoMpbic 
•eiuncB,  tttgMW*  of  laaU,  and  litna/y  ability,  by  M.  Octan  IVlrplcrrc.  in  two 
o«««y»  (priTatcly  pQUiakfd),  ontitltd ;  I,  **  £lud»t  JtiobiAliogmpict  tur  Ut 
Foa*  TMt^rairtii"  2,  **  Xtiai  Itiographiqite  mr  rHUMrw  Liltfrairt  Jet 
i^Vu."  An  analynUof  llwK  brochnrE*  will  befiHnd  in  Nm.XIII.  and  XIV. 
(Kaw  Series)  oiT  nty  "  PfjfcAolotfieat  Jvurnai." 

t 
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the  incorrigible  garrulity,  aud  a  sort  of  flow  of  uncon- 
nected and  incoherent  words  of  au  old  scholar,  who,  at 
other  times,  fell  into  a  stem  and  savage  silence.  When 
any  piece  of  jioetry,  in  which  he  had  formerly  delighted, 
su^ested  itself  to  his  memory,  he  became  capahle  of 
continuous  attention,  liis  judgment  seemed  to  regain  its 
rights,  and  he  composed  verses,  in  which  there  reigned 
not  only  a  spirit  of  order  and  of  justness  in  the  ideas, 
but  also  a  regular  supply  of  fancy  and  some  very  happy 
sallies."     In  another  plaec  the  same  author  observes: — 

"Certain  facts  appear  so  extraordinary,  that  they 
have  need  of  being  burne  np  by  the  most  authentic  testi> 
mony,  in  order  not  to  be  called  iu  (lucstion.  I  speak  of 
the  poetical  enthusiasm,  which  is  said  to  Lave  charac- 
terized certain  puruxysmn  of  mania,  even  when  the 
verses  recited  could  nowise  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
reminiscence.  I  have  myself  heard  a  maniac  declaim, 
with  grace  aud  exquisite  discernment,  a  longer  or  shorter 
succession  of  the  verses  of  Virgil  or  Horace,  which  had 
been  a  long  time  effaced  from  his  raeniorj-,  iuasmuch  as. 
after  his  education  was  terminated,  he  had  been  twenty 
years  absent  in  the  American  colonies,  given  up  to  the 
pursuit  of  wealth ;  and  the  reverses  occasioned  by  the 
revolution  ha<l  alone  thruwn  him  into  this  distraction 
of  mind.  An  English  author,  whom  I  have  already 
cited,  attests  that  a  young  girl,  of  a  feeble  constitution, 
and  subject  to  nervous  alfectiuns,  had  become  insane,  and 
that  during  her  delirium  she  expressed  herself  in  very 
harmonious  English  verses,  though  she  had  before  shown 
no  disposition  for  poetry."  Van  Swieten  relates  the 
case  of  a  woman  who,  during  her  paroxysms  of  mania, 
showed  a  rare  facility  for  versification,  though  she  had 
before  been  occupied  with  manual  labour,  and  her  under- 
standing had  never  been  enriched  by  culture. 

Tasso  composed  his  most  eloquent  aud  impassioned 
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verses  during  paroxysms  of  insanity.  Lucretius  wrote 
his  immortal  poem,  "  De  Remm  Naftird,"  wlien  suffering 
from  aa  attack  of  nieiitiil  aberration.*  Alexander 
Cruden  compiled  his  celebrated  "  Concordance  "  whilst 
insane-t  Some  of  the  ablest  article-s  in  Aikins"  Uit^ra^ 
phy  were  written  by  a  patient  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Gibber  says  in  bis  life  of  Ijee — "  1  ha%-e  seen  a  ship  of 
straw  finely  fabriaited  by  a  mad  ship-builder,  and  the 
most  lovely  attitudes  have  been  represented  by  a  lunatic 
statnary  in  tits  cell."  { 

I  attended,  a  few  years  ago.  a  young  gentleman  who^e 
attack  of  insiinity  was  sujiposed  to  have  been  caused  by 
tOQgh  and  ill-usage  whilst  at  school.  I  was  informed 
that  this  youth  had  never  exhibited  »ny  piirticular  talent 
for  arithmetic  or  mathematical  inquiries;  in  fact,  it  was 
alleged  that  he  was  incapable  of  doing  even  a  simple  sum 
of  addition  or  multiplication.    After  recovering  from  tlie 

*  It  hu  \etn  naaxiUaaci  ^;  ■omo  wntera,  MTOgatlDg  to  Uicnrnrli-c*  pvat 
critical  pi-in-trntitm.  llint  tlii'j  were  ccmipi'lriit,  troiu  iiilmml  ovidmc*,  to 
point  out,  in  thin  cvlvlMnli-d  ponn.  thcwo  piuaagM  Ih&t  vlth  evidently  com- 
poKd  duTing  Liicrrtiu»'B  attack  of  iiitiuiiljr.  Thi-y  refer  imrtitulwljr  to 
portion*  of  Book  IIJ..  ni  wbicli  Ui«  purt  a|)Uikks  uT  dvatb,  and  the  aUt«  of 
tlwwul. 

t  Alexander  CrudMi,  during  hia  firat  attack  of  inaiuiitj,  wm  asked  «hrth«r 
ke  SiW  WB*  luad  f  lie  r«plii^,  "  I  am  aa  niul  now  an  I  wMjbrmtrlg,  aiid 
■a  mad  tli«n  u  I  am  aov ;   thai  ii  to  wy,  xtrf  mad  at  any  timt." 

X  Natlianiol  Ijto  wm  knows  by  the  name  of  the  "  m»d  poet."  He  waa 
confined  far  *amr  timo  in  Uplhlvm  lloipital.  Liin>;Winp  obfiarve*,  "  It  la  to 
be  rtfttMtd  that  hi*  inadii»s  nnciiLed  tbat  divine  fury  dofcribed  hj  Ovi-1  m 
ebatacterixin);  all  truQ  pact*." 

"  Kst  Uviu  in  Dvbia  agiUiit«  caleacimiia  illoL** 

In  a  aatirc  on  the  pocU,  Nathaiiicl  Loe't  (tale  of  miod,  when  in  the 
aejrluB,  i>  tbui  diwcribcd : — 

"  Thorc  in  •  den  remav'd  fran  tinmen  9yr», 
I*oucat  with  muv.  the  brun^eiefc  port  lien, 
Too  miserably  vrrlchcd  to  b©  nnio'd ; 
PorplBjm.  for  beroe*,  anil  forr  pamion  fnm'd ; 
T)KKi|^t)eu  lie  rave<  hia  il«epleu  bourn  nirny, 
In  chainB  all  uighl,  in  durkuws  ull  the  day. 
And  ifke  gete  aome  Lntervahi  from  pain, 
Tlie  fit  Ktvn*,"  Ac 
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acute  symptoms  of  his  maaiacal  attack,  and  wlicu  a1>lc 
to  employ  liis  mind  in  reading  and  conver-sation.  it  was 
found  that  an  extraordinary  nritlimctical  power  liitd  been 
evolved  during  his  illness.  ITe  was  able,  with  wonder- 
ful facility,  to  ftolve  several  rather  complex  pruhlems. 
This  talent  continued  fur  several  months,  but  after  his 
complete  restoration  to  health,  he  relapsed  into  his 
former  natural  state  of  arithmetical  dulness,  ignorance, 
and  general  mental  incapacity  ! 

Last  year  I  attended  the  wife  of  a  clerg)*man  who 
exhibited,  during  her  paroxysms  of  maniacal  excitement, 
a  wonderful  talent  for  rapid  and  clever  versification.  The 
nurse,  who  was  iu  constant  attendance  upon  the  patient, 
Vina  so  struck  with  the  pltenonienon,  that  she  had  tran- 
scribed, before  calling  my  att*<ntion  to  the  fact,  a  number 
of  verses  evidencing  poetical  powers  of  no  ordinarj'  cha- 
racter. The  disposition  to  improvise  was  manifested 
mostly  at  night.  After  her  recovery,  all  capacity  for 
rhyming  appeared  to  subside.  I  understand  that,  pre- 
viously to  her  mental  illness,  she  had  not  exhibited  the 
slightest  poetical  inclination  or  ability. 

Insanity  iu  young  women  of  a  certain  temperament 
often  commences  and  progresses  as  follows :  (I>r.  Haslam 
has  called  our  attention  to  tliis  type  of  mental  dincasc,  and 
has  graphically  delineated  its  insidious  approaches).  "  It 
usually  iiiaiiireKts  itscUiu  persons  distinguished  by  prompt 
capacity  and  lively  disposition,  who,  in  general,  have 
been  the  favourites  of  parents  and  tutors,  by  their  facility 
in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  by  a  precocity  of  attainment 
they  have  manifested.  This  disorder  commences  about, 
or  shortly  after,  the  period  of  menstruation,  and,  in 
many  instances,  has  been  unconnected,  as  far  as  could  be 
asccrtaiued,  with  hereditary  taint.  The  attack  is  almost 
imperceptible.     Some  months  usually  elapse  before  it 
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becomes  the  subject  of  particular  notice  ;  and  fond  rela- 
tives arc  freijuently  deceived  by  the  hope  that  it  is  only 
an  abatement  of  excessive  vivacity,  eonducingr  to  a  pru- 
dent resen-e,  and  stca<lines8  of  character.  A  degree  of 
apparent  thovightfulnese  and  inactivity  precede,  together 
with  a  diminution  of  the  ordinary-  curiosity  concerning 
that  which  is  passing  before  them  ;  and  they  therefore 
neglect  those  objects  and  pursuits  which  funnerly  proved 
sources  of  delight  and  instruction.  ITie  sensibility  ap- 
pears to  be  considerably  blunted ;  tliey  do  not  bear  tlio 
same  affection  towards  their  parents  and  relations ;  they 
become  unfeeling  to  kindness,  and  careless  of  reproof. 
To  their  companions  they  show  a  cold  civility,  but  take 
DO  interest  whatever  in  their  concerns.  If  they  reiul  a 
book,  they  are  unable  to  give  any  account  of  its  contents. 
SometimeB,  with  steadfiist  eyes,  they  will  dwell  for  an 
hour  on  one  page,  and  then  turn  over  a  number  in  a  few 
minutes.  It  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  write, 
which  most  readily  dovelopcs  their  state  of  mind  j  if  they 
do  so,  much  time  is  consumed  and  little  pn)duced.  'Hie 
letter  is  repeate<lly  begun,  hut  they  seldom  advance 
beyond  a  sentence  or  two.  The  orthography  becomes 
pUKzliog,  and,  by  endeavouring  to  adjust  the  spelling, 
the  subject  vanishes  altogether  from  the  mind.  As  their 
apathy  increases,  they  are  negligent  of  their  dress,  and 
inattentive  to  pcrsunal  cleanliness.  Fre<i«ently  they 
experience  transient  impulses  of  passion,  but  these  have 
no  source  in  sentiment;  the  tears  which  trickle  down 
at  one  time,  are  as  unmeaning  as  the  loud  laugh  which 
succeeds  them  ;  and  it  often  happens  that  a  momentary 
gust  of  anger,  with  iia  attendant  invectives,  ceases  before 
tbo  thn>at  can  be  concluded." 

Whilst  analysing  the  incipient  symptoms  of  insanity, 
as  manifested  during  the  stage  of  exaltation  and  excite- 
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ment,  it  will  not  be  irrclevimt  for  mc  to  consider  an  im- 
portant subject  closely  connected  with  tbe  matter  under 
consideration,  but  perhaps  more  immediately  beariog 
upon  a  medico- legal  point  of  great  interest  to  the  jurist, 
as  ivell  as  to  the  practical  psychologist.  I  refer  to  the 
subtlety,  quicknesA  of  jipprehension,  ready  wit,  hiting 
sarcasm,  great  power  of  self-control,  extreme  cunning, 
iiii.l  extraordinary'  shrewdness  of  the  insane,  as  well  as 
the  wonderful  mastery  they  have  occaisioually  been  seen 
to  exercise  over  their  acknowledged  delusions,  whiUt 
under  the  itearching  analysis  of  the  ablest  and  most  ac- 
complished advoeatus  of  the  day.  In  many  cases  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  useless  to  possess  the  "  key  note"  to 
the  insanity  of  the  person  under  examination,  or  "  to 
touch  the  chord,"  supposed  to  be  in  unison  with,  and 
likely  to  awaken  into  activity,  the  latent  insane  delusion 
and  cunningly  concealed  hallucination.  The  lunatic,  if 
he  be  carefully  trained  and  skilfully  tutored,  having  an 
important  purjiosc  to  accomplish,  by  effectually  ma*kiti^ 
his  mental  disorder,  will,  under  thewe  circumstances,  act 
with  Wonderful  ability,  and  singular  ingenuity,  on  the 
defensive,  and,  in  the  t««th  of  the  most  stringent  exami- 
nation, make  "no  sign."  How  often  have  I  seen  the 
insane  {vho  have  fjtea  previously  well  prepared)  thus  baffle 
the  acumen  of  the  most  experienced  and  sagacious 
memlKtrs  of  the  bar. 

It  is  a  commonly  accepted  notion,  that  the  delnsive  idea 
will  immediately  developc  itself,  provided  its  character  be 
known,  and  spi-cial  reference  made  to  it  by  those  engaged 
iu  testing  the  sanity  of  persons  alleged  to  be  of  de- 
ranged mind.  2<athaniel  Lee.  who  acquired  no  in- 
considerable degree  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  insanity,  during  his  long  incarceration  in 
Bethtem,  and  prolonged  association  with  tlie  inmates 
of  that  hospital,  appears  to  have  been  inoculated  with 
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this  fallacy,  for  he  says,  m  his  description  of  the  maducss 
of  Cicsar  ilorgia, 

"  JiAke  a  pour  lunxlic  that  m&ke>  bU  moan, 
And  for  a  whil«  b«gutlM  li»  looken  on, 
ilo  rmuon*  wt\l.     His  vyM  their  wildntsa  lotw. 
Mo  vow*  thn  keeper  hi*  wrorignl  tufium  abuM  i 
Ital  if  you  hit  the  t-atite  that  hurtt  hit  brain, 
'l%r»  hit  tetth  gitath,  hejhanu,  ht  ihatft  hit  chain. 
Hit  ryibalU  roll,  and  he  I'j  mad  again." 

It  reqaires  no  ordinary  amount  of  tact  and  skill,  as 
well  as  practical  acquaintance  with  tlie  subtle  psychology 
of  insanity,  to  fully  qualify  a  person  to  examine  and  un- 
ravel  successfully  a  complex  case  of  lunacy.  I  have  often 
found  it  necessary  to  pay  two  or  three  protracted  visits  to 
a  patient,  conversing  with  him  on  general  subjects,  before 
I  have  considered  it  prudent  to  make  any  reference  to 
the  alleged  delusions.  By  this  process  the  confidence  of 
the  patient  is  efTectuiilly  secured,  hiti  suspicions  disarmed, 
and  the  expert  able  gradually  to  direct  the  attention  to 
the  points  u[M)n  which  the  mind  is  thought  to  be  dis- 
ordered. If  the  lunatic  clearly  perceives  the  object  of 
the  physician's  visit,  the  drift  of  the  questions  addressed 
to  htm,  and  fully  realizes  the  imiwrtance  of  concealing 
impressions  that  are  represented  to  be  creations  of  a  dis- 
eased imagination,  it  will  re{)uire  much  persevering  in- 
genuity to  extract  from  Iiiui  anything  like  an  admission 
of  his  actual  state  of  insane  mind. 

Feigned  insanity  is  often  unmasked  by  placing  the 
patient  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  Might  not 
the  same  ajia'sthctic  agent  be  found  serviceable  in  analyz- 
ing a  case  of  cunningly  concealed  lunacy?  There  can  I»c 
no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  chloroform  in  giving,  in  a  parti- 
cular tyi»e  of  case,  great  temporary  prominence  to  insane 
<lelusions.  I  have  occasionally  observed,  that  when  it  lias 
been  found  necessary  to  administer  tliis  anaesthetic  agent 
by  inhalation  to  persons  mentally  deranged,  its  immediate 
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effect  has  been  to  develope  and  drag  from  tlieir  hiding- 
place,  balluciuatiouH  that  were  previuusly  if  not  in  a 
latent,  bnt  faintly  and  feebly  manifestL-d  Btate.* 

Dr.  Haijlum  remarks,  tliat  "a  successful  examination  of 
an  insane  person  is  not  to  be  effected  by  directly  selecting 
the  subject  of  his  delusion,  for  he  will  immediately  per- 
ceive the  objoct  of  such  inquiries,  and  endeavour  to 
ovado  or  pretend  to  discover  tliem  ;  the  purpose  is  more 
effectually  answered  by  leading  him  to  the  origin  of  bis 
distemper,  and  tracing  the  consecutive  series  of  his  ac- 
tions and  the  associatiun  of  ideas  j  in  going  over  the 
rood  where  he  has  stumbled  he  will  inlallibly  trip 
again." 

The  power  of  concealing  delusions  which  confessed 
and  even  dangerous  lunatics  have  been  known  to  possess 
when  under  the  strictest  and  most  searching  examina- 
tion, has  often  astonished  persons  unaccustomed  to  deal 
with  them,  and  not  fully  conversant  with  the  subtle 
phenomena  of  insanity.  The  illubtrious  Lord  Erskikb 
observes,  in  one  of  his  most  able  and  eloquent  speeches, 
"  that  in  all  the  cases  which  Iiave  filled  Westminster-hall 
with  tlio  most  complicated  considerations,  the  lunatics 
and  other  inline  persons  wlio  have  been  the  subjects  of 
them  have  not  only  liad  the  most  perfect  knoxvlcdge  and 
recollection  of  all  the  relations  they  stood  in  towards 
others,  and  of  the  acts  and  circumrituuccs  of  their  lives, 
but  have,  in  general,  been  remarkable  for  subtlety  and 
acuteness.  These  are  the  cases  which  frc<|ucntly  mock 
tho  wisdom  of  tlic  wisest  in  judicial  iriaU ;  because  such 
persons  often  reason  with  a  subtlety  which  puts  in  tlie 
shade  the  ordinary  oond^ptious  of  mankind ;  their  coo* 


*  It  will  br  imporfaknt  not  to  oonfonnil  the  httlludiuitiuni  and  UlnrioM, 

occaniuiiuU;  indncoj,  in  pi'rwini   of  Lenlthy  miDib.  )>y  1\m  wlminiAntioii  of 
cUiHiOifonii,  witb  thow  ttuit  ue  ctcurly  >^ptiiniiitic  of  m  utale  of  racnttl  de* 
l«ag«inaiit. 
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elusions  are  just,  and  frequently  profound;  but  the  pre- 
mises from  which  they  reason,  when  within  the  range 
of  the  malady,  are  uniformly  false; — uot  tklso  from  any 
defect  of  knowledge  or  judgment,  because  a  delusive 
image,  the  inst>parablo  companion  of  real  insanity,  is 
thrust  upon  the  subjugated  understanding,  incapable  of 
resistance,  because  unconscious  of  attack." 

A  repudiation  (for  a  short  period)  of  the  existence  of 
insane  thought,  adniitte^l  by  the  patient,  and  kuown  by 
others,  to  have  previously  existed;  the  ability  to  converse 
continuously  an<l  rationally,  with  great  shrewdness  and 
sagacity,  on  matters  requiring  for  their  comprehension  a 
vigorous  and  well  balanced  intellect,  are  no  conclusive 
and  demonstrative  teats,  per  «,  of  legal  soundness  of 
mind,  or  of  recovery  from  an  attack  of  insanity.  lu  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  evidence  of  this  character 
should,  however,  be  viewed  as  establiahiog  a  bond  fide 
restoration  to  health  of  mind. 

Some  years  ago,  I  had  uuder  my  care  ft  young  gentle- 
man who  liad  tried,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to 
murder  his  sister  when  under  the  didusion  that  she  had 
prevented,  by  her  unjustifiable  interference,  his  marrying 
a  lady  of  lai^c  property  and  of  liigh  rank.  The  idea 
was  altogether  an  insane  one.  For  nearly  a  year  this 
notion  was  never  absent  from  his  mind.  He,  however, 
manifested  other  symptoms  of  mental  derangement. 
Eventually,  the  delusion  with  regard  to  the  sister  ap- 
peared to  have  lieen  removed  from  his  imagination.  I 
spoke  frequently  \m  him  on  the  subject,  and  he  declared 
that  his  impressions  with  regard  to  his  sister  no  longer 
existed.  He  onoe  observed,  "I  wish  to  see  my  dear 
sister  for  the  purjiosc  of  craving  her  forgiveness  for  per- 
mitting such  bad  thoughts  to  enter  my  mind."  To  all 
appearance  he  seemed  to  be  restored  to  mental  health, 
or  at  least  to  bo  convalescent,  yet  I  had  (from  a  variety 
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of  trifling  ctrcamstances,  when  viewed  by  themselves) 
my  doubts  aiid  mi«giTing«  as  to  the  bond  fide  character  of 
his  api>arent  recovery.  For  more  than  a  week  his  mind, 
he  allegt-d,  was  free  from  all  delusion.  I  called  one  day 
to  see  him,  and  placed  myself  in  such  a  position  tliat  I 
could  closely  observe  his  conduct  and  hear  lUs  conversa- 
tion, without  his  being  aware  of  my  presence.  When 
I  Brst  saw  hira  be  wa«  reading.  In  about  ten  minutes 
be  left  the  »ofa  where  he  was  (fitting,  and  approached 
towards  the  looking-glass.  He  gazed  fixedly  at  liimself 
for  a  few  minutes.  He  then  began,  whilst  in  tliis  posi- 
tion, to  indulge  in  the  most  malignant  grins.  At  last  he 
clenched  his  fists,  and  walked  about  the  room  in  an 
agitated  manner,  exclaiming,  "  the  villain,"  "  the  mis- 
creant," "  the  viper,"  "  the  snake  in  the  grass,"  "  I'll  do 
for  her  on  the  first  opportunity."  I  was  now  tutisfied 
that  the  lunatic  had  been  playing  an  artful  part  for  a 
purpose,  and  that  lie  was  still  in  a  dangerous  state  of 
insanity.  I  did  not  convene  with  him  on  this  occasion, 
but  did  so  on  the  following  day,  when,  strange  to  say, 
he  persisted  in  declaring,  that  he  had  no  delusions  with 
regard  to  his  sister,  or  any  member  of  the  family.  I 
made  no  reference  to  what  I  liad  observed  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  being  convinced,  in  the  course  of  a  we«k, 
that  it  was  not  my  intention  to  allow  him  to  be  at 
l-irge,  be  threw  ofi"  his  disguise,  and  bis  insanity  then 
became  evident  to  ever}'  person  who  approached  him. 

"  I  remember,"  says  the  lat«  Sir  Henry  Halford, 
"  hearing  Lord  EUenborough  express,  in  the  strontiest 
terms,  his  conviction  that  an  insane  person  had  com- 
pletely recovered,  after  having  observed  him  to  sustain 
a  lengthened  conversation  upon  an  important  subject 
with  great  good  sense  and  sobriety.  Nevertheless,  this 
patient  was  detected,  a  few  days  afterwards,  under  the 
full  influence  of  his  delusion,  using  Latin,  however,  to 
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express  liis  thoughts,  that  he  might  effectually  elude,  if 
possiUu,  the  watchful  obnervatiou  of  his  attendants."  • 

"The  insane,"  saj"s  Esquirol,  "group  and  arrange 
their  ideas,  carry  on  a  reasonable  conversation,  defend 
their  opinions  with  subtlety  and  even  witli  a  rigid  severity 
of  logic,  give  very  rational  explanations,  and  justify  their 
nctioDs  by  highly  plausible  motives.  When  they  have 
a  great  object  to  effect,  they  will  combine  all  their  means, 
seize  every  opportunity,  remove  all  obstacles,  have  recourse 
to  threats,  force,  cunning,  dissimulation,  prayers,  pro- 
mises, and  tears;  they  deceive  the  most  experienced, 
their  perseverance  is  indomitable,  con\-iucod  that  what 
they  think  \a  true,  that  what  they  wish  is  just  and 
reasonable,  they  caiinot  be  convinced  of  their  error. 
Their  c<:>uviction  is  occasionally  stronger  than  their  judg- 
ment. 'Tou  are  right,*  said  a  lunatic  to  Esquirol,  '  but 
you  Citnnot  convince  mk  that  you  are  so.'  "t 

Arc  phenomena  like  these  susceptible  of  a  psychologi- 
ful  solution  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  certain 
t^-pes  of  insanity,  uucouncctetl  with  much,  if  any,  cere- 
bral disorganijUition,  the  intellectual  and  perceptive 
faculties  are,  although  influenced  by  the  prevailing  de- 
lusions, in  a  stite  of  unnatural  exaltation.  In  ordinary 
cases  of  disease  impHcatiug  the  brain,  producing  a  state 
of  vascular  congestion  on  its  surface,  or  a  great  rapidity 
in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  tlirough  its  vessels,  the 
psychical  functions  are,  generally,  in  an  active  state  of 
manifesitdtion. 

*  EiMyt  and  Oration*  mA  and  d^Iirornl  tX  U)«  Royal  CoUf^  of  Fbjri- 
ciRia  \>s  !^i^  11.  llairoiTd,  Dut.,  M.D.,  p.  143. 

t  A  pslient  who  «u  oonSnsd  in  %  public  uylum,  itoiitly  And  inKoninuiIy 
mnintAincit.  thiit  he  wa«  ootiMdatcd  uid  ineatMrnted  ni  inumr.  b«uu9i>  nature 
had  bI(«Kcd  Ijini  with  ocalcr  powcm  of  di«ornitncDt.  judgment,  rciuioci.  uiiJ 
imcj,  tlian  bU  1™»  fortmiatc  nciKhtioim-  UnfortumiWly,  liowpver,  hp  liad 
not  tiie  goud  Hiiac  Slid  prudcnoe  ti>  concnd  tbne  tupvriur  K''^  i'"'  t^nJow- 
iiii.>qU  oI'  inintl  from  Uie  ubvri'ation,  jenluuii]t,  uiid  fuvjr  of  tiU  ooiiUiiiporurieR, 
hi'DM,  lie  wu  il<>:Urnl  to  tie  a  luiutic,  ud  tuat  to,  and  deUiiic^  in  a  mad* 

lUMIM. 
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In  attacks  of  fever,  accelerating  the  cerebral  circulation, 
and  in  the  incipient  stage  of  the  hrain  affections  of  early 
life,  the  patient  often  exhibitti  an  unnatural  acuteness. 
occasioually  amounting  to  a  brilliancy  of  tntelligeucc. 
There  is  also  great  sensorial  activity.  Analogous  phe* 
nomena  are  observed  in  some  forms  of  ordinary  cerebral 
disorder  affecting  the  operations  of  thought,  and  on  this 
principle  we  may,  in  a  measure,  physiolt^ically  and  ]>hiIo- 
sophically  account  for  the  subtlety  and  cunnuig  of  the  in- 
sane.    ]Jut,  does  not  the  fact  admit  of  another  solution  ? 

Tlic  iaslincfive  appetites,  aa  contradistinguished  from 
the  intflkitual  faculties,  are.  ae  a  general  rale,  in  a  state 
of  activity,  esultution,  and  ascendancy,  in  many  types  of 
deranged,  as  well  as  ori^nally  defective,  and  impaired 
mind.  In  the  various  gradations  of  imbecility,  and  in 
some  cases  of  profound  idiocy,  wc  often  observe  a  high 
manifestation  of  the  instincts.  In  the  lower  grades  of 
stupidity  and  congenital  idiocy,  we  occasionally  see  exhi- 
bited that  extraordinary  sagacity  and  cunning  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  higher  class  of  animals.  Mechauical 
ingenuity,  acute  sense  of  hearing,  seeing,  and  smelting, 
as  well  as  wonderful  powers  of  adaptation  to  all  possible 
physical  conditions,  are  often  observed  among  a  certiin 
class  of  the  insane  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  a 
rational  idea.  Ilence,  we  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  ex- 
plain the  sttbtle  inetinclive  mgadhj  and  acufeness  so  fre- 
quently seen  as8ociate<l  with  the  various  forms  of 
derauged  mind.  It  would  apjicar  that  in  proportion  as 
the  reasoning  and  reflective  powers  are  in  an  arrested, 
latent,  and  dormant  state,  do  the  instinctive  propensilifs 
(as  a  compensating  balance)  ascend  the  scale,  occupy  the 
scat  of  reason,  and  arrogate  and  exercise  the  right  of 
undisputed,  and  often  unbridled  sovereignty.* 

•  "  MaduoK,"  wyi  Colcridgr,  "  i«  not  »implj  a  bodily  diwatp.      It  in  th» 
■Uvp  of  Ihu  •pirit,  nitii  ocrUin  oondiUoiu  of  w*k«fulnoi«,  lliat  u  to  ca^,  lucid 
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Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  thus  attorapts,  inotapbysically, 
to  account  for  the  acumen  and  subtlety  of  the  insane. 
He  iiiaintaius  that  the  phenomena  muy,  to  some  extent, 
he  attributed  to  tlie  pliysieal  influence  of  the  disorder  in 
occuitiuiiiug,  together  with  an  increased  propensity  to 
controversy,  a  preternatural  and  morbid  excitation  of  the 
power  of  atteiition.and  of  some  other  intellectual  faculties; 
but  much  more  iu  his  opinion  tu  its  effect  in  removing 
the  check  of  those  collateral  circamstances  by  which,  in 
more  solier  understandings,  the  reasoning  powers  are  per- 
petually  retarded  and  controlled  in  their  operiition. 
Among  these  circumstances,  it  is  sufficient,  saya  this  able 
writer,  to  sijccify,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  1.  "That 
distrust,  which  experience  gradually  teaches,  of  the  accu- 
racy and  precision  of  the  phraseology  in  which  our  rea- 
sonings are  expressed  :  accompanied  with  a  rorrewponding 
upprehension  of  involuntary  mistakes  from  the  ambiguity 
and  vagueness  of  language ;  3.  A  latent  suiipicion  tliat 
we  may  not  be  fully  in  possession  of  all  the  elements  on 
which  the  solution  of  the  problem  depends;  and  3.  Tlie 
habitual  influence  of  those  first  principles  of  propriety, 
of  morality,  and  of  common  sense,  which,  as  long  as  rea- 
son maintains  her  ascendant,  exercise  a  paramount  autho- 
rity over  all  those  speculative  conclusions  which  have 
any  connexion  with  the  business  of  life.  Of  these  chocka 
or  rcsti-aints  on  our  reasoning  process,  none  are  cultivated 
and  strengthened,  either  by  the  rules  of  the  logician,  or  by 
the  habits  of  cied  voce  disputation.  On  the  contrary,  in 
proportion  as  their  regulating  power  is  confirmed,  that 
hesitation  and  suspense  of  judgment  are  encouraged 
which  are  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  tme  philosophy, 
but  such  fatal  incumbrances  in  contending  with  an  anta- 
gonist whose  object  is  not  truth  but  victor}'.     In  mad- 

inttrrotA.  During  (bii  alMp,  or  rrccMion  or  th«  tpirit,  fkt  toteff,  or  hrttiai 
tialci  of  life  riie  up  inia  adiaa  and  promimim.  Hum  bbI'uI  tlitug  to 
Lo  eUm^ly  tempted  bjr  ibu  p«r*ettctl  wuavs." 
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men,  where  their  control  is  entirely  thrown  off,  the 
merely  logical  process  (which  never  stops  to  analyse  the 
meaning  of  words)  in  likely  to  go  on  more  rapidly  and 
fearlessly  than  before,  producing  a  volubility  of  speech, 
and  an  apparent  quickness  of  conception,  which  present 
to  common  observers  all  the  characteristics  of  intellec- 
tual enperiority.  It  is  scarcely  necessarj-  to  add,  tliat 
the  same  appearances,  which  in  this  extreme  caste  of 
mental  abemition  are  displayed  on  so  great  a  scale,  may 
be  expected  to  show  themselves,  more  or  less,  wherever 
there  is  any  deficiency  in  those  qualities  whicli  constitute 
depth  and  sagacity  of  judgment."* 

3,  Somatic  Exaltation.  In  the  incipient  stage  of 
insanity  there  is  great  disturbance  of  the  molor  power. 
This  is  often,  in  the  first  instance,  only  indicated  by  a 
general  muscular  agitation  producing  a  bru-ttjuerte  of 
manner,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  patient's 
natural  state  of  quietness  and  repose. 

As  the  mental  disorder  progresses,  he  comports  him- 
self like  a  person  in  a  state  of  incipient  intoxication.  It 
is  difhcult  to  remove  the  impression  of  his  being  under 
the  influence  of  vinous  stimulants,  from  those  who  observe 
his  erratic  conduct,  and  listen  to  his  wild  conversation. 
His  singularities  of  deportment,  excited  physiognomy, 
incoherence  and  extravagance  of  language,  his  unnatural 
elevation  of  spirits,  paroxysmal  attacks  of  exaltation, 
irregular  muscular  movements,  indicated  by  his  eccen- 
tric, odd.  rolling,  and  unsteady  gait,  naturally  suggest 
tlie  (|ucstiun,  is  he  druai  or  maii  ? 

During  the  stage  of  physical  agitation,  previously 
referred  to,  the  patient  resembles  a  ferocious  animal  re- 
moved from  his  wild  native  forest,  and  conflned  in  a 
cage,  lie  paces  and  repaccs  the  room,  night  and  day, 
in  a  condition  of  extreme  perturbation,  rarely  sitting  or 

•  "PhlUwjpti;  of  tlia  UiimoD  Mind"  (1848),  jp.  431>2. 
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standing  in  a  stste  of  repose  for  many  consecutive 
ininut«s.  He  suddenly  starts  from  home,  Iwing  tor* 
mented  by  a  peevish,  irresistible  restlessness, — a  constant, 
unwearied,  never-satisfied  desire  for  change, — walking, 
unfatigued,  lonj;  distances  with  great  apparent  fixedness 
of  purpose  and  accompanying  vehemence  of  gesture, 
without  having  in  view  a  sane  or  rationjil  object.  These 
rapid  strides,  forced  and  violent  movements,  appear  to 
originate  in  an  instinctive  desire  to  throw  off  a  morbid 
accumulation  of  muscular  power,  disperse  an  unhealthy 
excess  of  irritability,  dissipate  an  abnormal  redundancy 
of  nervous  energy,  and  keep  in  a  state  of  subjugation 
corroding,  anxious,  and  perverted  thoughts,  thus  relieving 
the  mind  of, 

"  A  «li!iUii£  i^lf  of  pliantacj  and  IUiii«." 
In  vain  the  unhappy  man  so  struggles  to  obtain  peace 
of  mind  by  yielding  to  an  irresistible  and  uncontrollable 
desire  to  rush,  almost  unconsciously,  from  place  to  place ; 
— fruitless  are  his  endeavours  to  arrest  the  creation  of  the 
morbid  and  gloumy  imagery  desolating  and  Wwildering 
his  thoughts, — perverting  his  reason, — deadening  his  sen- 
sibility,— searing  Ills  conscience, — benumbing  his  moral 
sense, — distorting  his  judgment. — deluding  bis  senses, — 
and  paralyzing  his  volition; — abortive  are  his  eiTorts  to 
escape  from  the  "horrible  shado^vs,"  and  "unreal 
mockeries,"  that  torture  and  disorder  bis  imagination ! 
Alas !  he  cannot  fly  from  himself. 

"  Qnid  terra*  iJio  calenfM 
Sole  mutaniaip — Pntrin  qui*  eiul 

So  quoqu»  fugit  ?"• — H<«. 


*  A  friMid  obMr*«d  to  SocntM.  alliuliiig  to  a  muttud  aoquitintiuicu  alRirtxl 
wIUi  iDflaiwkolf ,  Uiat  **  h*  had  (l«r!T«d  no  twiivfit  fixiiu  hi*  travvla."  "  1  kiu 
not  nrpriMd  at  tltat."  r«pli«d  the  pIuliwoph«r,  "for  kt  iravlUd  mtomff  in/A 

SUrne  aaj*.  "  tho  iMnwd  Steyimgtu  ttSTollad  from  Ikulognt  to  r«ri>, 
fiooi  Piiri«  to  Itooia,  and  hi  on ;  bat  he  m(  <ml  kHA  tke  tplrtn  and  jaun- 
dice, and  Mwry  eijtef   ie  pastrd  by  ma4  diicaharnl  or   dithrltd.     II* 
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A  convict  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  after  qnai-relling 
witb  one  of  tlio  overseers,  brutally  murdered  him.  He 
immediately  escaped,  with  a  few  clothes  and  a  gun,  to 
the  wild  solitude  of  the  bush.  The  murderer  lived,  for 
Borae  time,  like  a  savage,  occasionally  mjjiing  his  appear- 
ance, armed  to  the  teeth,  at  various  huts,  where  he 
peremptorily  demanded  food.  The  convict's  mind  ulti- 
mately suticuinbed  to  the  severe  mental  agony  and 
physical  distress  to  which  it  was  exposed,  and  he  became 
a  dangerous  lunatic.  He  was  eventually  perceived  to 
be  under  the  dominion  of  a  terrible  hallucination.  Ho 
imagined  that  he  was  constantly  being  pursued  by  the 
ghastly  pliantom  of  his  murdered  victim.  He  was  ob- 
served to  rush  frantically  from  tree  to  tree,  bush  to 
bush,  house  to  house,  from  one  part  of  the  district  to 
another,  endeavouring  to  fly  (like  an  animal  hunted  (o 
death  by  ferocious  bloodhounds}  from  the  clutches  of 
some  person  constantly  in  his  wake,  and  steadily  track- 
ing his  patli.  Tlie  maniac  eventually  surrendered  him- 
itelf  into  tlie  hands  of  the  police,  alleging  that  annihi* 
lation  was  preferable  to  the  agony  of  mind  wbich 
he  suffered.  In  fact  (although  insane),  he  prayed 
earnestly  for  death  at  the  hands  of  the  public  execu- 
tioner, in  order  to  extricate  himself  from  the  spectra! 
image  that  was  never  absent  from  his  mind ! 

Who  ean  escape  from  the  never-dying  agony  and  un- 
ceasing tortures  of  a  wicked  and  perturbed  conscienoo? 
What  means  are  there  of  effectually  obliterating  that 
"damned  spot"  that  must  ever  appear  in  terrible  judg- 


I 


wrote  nn  accnunt   of  tham,  but   'twM  nothin|t  W  the  nomnnt  of  iU  etrni 
miirrahU/etliffft.     I  met  BnalfuiiKiui  in  th*  tttwid  portico  of  the  Pantliuon. 

'Ti*  nolhinttbut  k  Inrg*  oaok.pit.'witlhc I  popptd  upon  SHiclTutigua 

■i^iu  at  Turin  on  hi«  rrtiirn  home,  and  ■  unci  tiili-  of  siimiwful  ndnriituran  he 

had  to  tell lie  liaJ  brm  HbvrI  aUrr.  tiiid   lK«li'villpd.  kiid  n>«il  worM 

tliui  at.  Itartliolonitfw,  ut  mnj  't^^^  lie  liail  cuidi>  to.    '  I'll  tell  it,'  cried  Sinel- 
tuagaa,  'to  tlia  worU.'     iuB  luJ  Utter  Ml  it,  wd  I,  to  vovit  i'BtsicLUi." 
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ment  against  inexpiatcd  antl  unrcpcuted  crime*,  unfur-. 
given  by  Heaven,  and  "  unwhipt  of  justice"  upon  earth? 


r 


**  Einnplo  qiioduuBujUP  malo  (oiiimtttilUT,  ip*i 
Diiplioet  aui<t4>ri.      I'mDa  nt  liiN  uttio,  quod  m 
JodiM  nenio  ikkcdk  aWUitor :  improba  qiumvia 
Gnitia  UUd  Pnuturin  viemt  tirns." — Juem.  Sal.  13,  v.  1. 


T  liatl  an  oppoHunity  of  seeing,  sonio  ywirs  ago,  a 
singularly  distressing  case  of  confirmed  insanity  conse- 
quent upon  a  long,  sad,  aud  cventrul  career  of  vice  and 
immorality.  The  patient  had  lived,  for  fifteen  years,  a 
most  extraordinary  life.  He  had  been  accused  (but  not 
U^fiiltf  convicted)  of  almost  cverj'  description  of  crime. 
He  eventually  went  to  Australia,  and  resided  for  a  long 
time  in  au  unfrequented  part  of  that  country-.  He  sub- 
sequently returned  to  England,  discarded  by  his  fiunily 
in  consequence  of  his  gross  and  inexplicable  acta  of  im- 
propriety, and  abandoned  himself,  without  restriction,  to 
all  kinds  of  debauchery,  vice,  and  profligacy.  He  was 
supposed  (upon  what  was  at  the  time  conceived  to  be  valid 
evidence)  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  barbarous  murder ;  was 
accused  of  havingcomm  it  ted  an  unnatural  ofl'ence;  and  was 
publicly  charged  with  acts  of  forger)',  perjurj-.  and  theft ! 
In  early  life  he  squandered,  in  a  most  reckless  manner,  n 
fortune  which  he  had  obtained  with  his  wife,  and  then 
cruelly  dcserUd  her  and  a  family  of  three  children,  after 
forming  a  connexion  with  a  depraved  woman  of  a  mofit 
hideous  and  forbidding  aspect,  whom  he  met  accidentally 
in  the  public  streets!  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  he 
exhibited  none  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  mental  aliena- 
tion. At  the  age  of  filly  he  became  clearly  iusanc,  if  he 
had  not  been  so  for  many  years  previously.  His  insanity 
waa  of  a  ment  painful  type.  There  evidently  existed, 
associated  with  his  mental  derangement,  occasional 
lucid,  and  apparently  sane  reminiscences  of  hia  former 
vices  and  crimes.    He  had  a  perfect  horror  of  seeing  any 
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.  one  cuter  Uic  room  in  which  he  was  confined ;  and  if 
a  stranger  were  introduced,  he  immediately  rushed 
into  u  corner,  where  he  would  crouch  lite  a  wild 
and  unt.-uned  animal,  in  an  agony  of  frenzied  despair. 
He  then  held  up  his  hands  in  the  attitude  of  wild 
distress!,  and  with  an  expression  of  perfect  terror  depicted 
on  his  countenance,  literally  screamed,  "away,  away! — 
don't  come  near  me  ! — I  don't  know  you  ! — why  do  you 
sUire  80  at  mc  ? — I  am  not  the  man  ! — I  am  iuuooent ! — 
falsely  accused  I — -turu  him  out ! — I  wont  speak  to  him  I 
— I  will  confess  nothing !"  "When  contemplating  this 
unhappy  man's  condition,  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
scene  in  Macbeth,  where  the  gory  spectral  imajfe  of 
Banquo  is  conjured  into  existence  by  the  guilty  con- 
science of  the  king. 

"  No  disease  of  the  ima^nation,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  is  so  difficult  of  cure  as  that  which  is  complicated  with 
the  dread  of  t^aUt.  Fancy  and  conscience  then  act  inte^ 
changcably  upon  the  mind,  and  so  often  shift  their  places 
that  the  illusions  of  the  one  are  not  distinguished  from 
the  dictates  of  the  other.  If  fancy  presents  images  not 
moral  or  religious,  the  mind  dri\'es  them  away  when 
tliey  give  it  palu  ;  but  when  melancholy  notions  take  tlio 
form  of  duty,  they  lay  hold  on  the  faculties  without  op- 
position, because  we  are  afraid  to  exclude  or  banish 
them.  For  this  reason,  the  superstitious  are  often 
melancholy,  and  the  melancholy  almost  always  super- 
stitious,"* 

The  Abbe  de  liance  became  insane  from  the  effects 
of  lemoree.  His  insanity  was  manifested  by  a 
state  of  frantic  grief.  To  this  succeeded  profound 
melancholy.  He  sent  away  all  his  friends,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  his  mansion  at  Vcret,  where  lie  refused  t« 
see  a  single  creature.    Hia  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  a 
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deep  and  settled  gloom.  Hermetically  scaled  in  a  small 
room,  he  even  forgot  to  eat  and  drink ;  and  whun  tlio 
servant  reminded  him  that  it  was  bed-time,  he  started, 
as  5vm  a  deep  reverie,  and  seemed  onconscious  that  it 
was  not  still  morning.  A  faitliful  scnrant  who  some* 
times  followed  him  by  stealth,  often  watched  him  stand- 
ing for  hours  in  one  place,  like  a  statue,  the  snow,  rain, 
and  pitiless  storm  mercilessly  beating  on  hiK  poor  head, 
whilst  he,  unconscious  of  the  wild  fur}'  of  the  elements, 
was  wholly  absorbed  in  the  gloomy  silence  of  black  and 
hopeless  despair. 

Happily,  there  are  many  cases  of  insanity,  even  in  the 
incipient  stage,  where  the  mind  is  intensely  abstracted  and 
pre-occHpied  in  the  contemplation  of  the  most  glowing, 
richly  poetical,  fanciful,  and  joyous  imagery.  The  mor- 
bid imaginatiou  exalts  its  possessor  into  the  purest  and 
most  elevated  ethereal  regions.  The  patient  revels  in  the 
Inxury  of  vast  hoards  of  wealth  ;  is  elevated  to  positions 
tliat  confer  upon  him  the  highcMt  amount  of  physical  en- 
joyment, and  the  maximum  degree  of  int«llectual  gnitifi- 
cation  that  the  body  and  mind  are  susceptible  of.  Ue  is 
in  fancy  a  monarch,  ruling  over  the  destinies  of  a  great 
nation.  He  is  "  every  inch  a  king,"  having  at  command 
nndiHputed  and  despotic  sovereignty.  Occasionally,  the 
lunatic  is  in  imagination  not  only  the  emperor  of  a 
great  and  powerful  nation,  a  happy,  contented,  and 
prosperous  people,  but  sole  arbiter  and  monarch  of  the 
universe,  ruling,  governing,  and  having  under  his  exclu- 
sive control  and  subjection  every  kingdom,  civilized  and 
nncinliKed,  on  the  face  of  the  globe  I  At  other  times  he 
is  an  angelic  being,  enjoying  all  the  rapturous  pleasures 
and  ecstatic  bliKS  of  the  redeemed,  in  a  brighter  and  a 
purer  state  of  existence.  I  have  occasioiudly  seen  such 
patients  return  to  the  dull,  jind  ollen  humble  realities  of 
taae  life ;  in  other  words,  restored  to  the  possession  of 
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reason,  and  (comparing  their  normal  with  their  ahnor- 
mal  condition  of  mind)  have  been  disposed  to  ask  the 
question,  which  was  the  happier  state  of  the  two?* 

"  In  this  stage  of  exaltation,"  says  Pinel,  "  the  patient 
overwhelms  those  about  him  with  his  extraordinary 
loquacity.  If  becomes  into  a  room  hs  turns  everything 
upside  down,  he  displaces  and  shakes  tbe  chairs  and 
tables,  without  seeming  to  have  any  particular  motive 
for  so  doing.  Scarcely  liave  you  taken  tlie  eye  off  him, 
when  you  perceive  him  on  the  promenade,  and  there,  as 
aimlessly  busy  as  in  the  room,  be  chatters,  throws 
stones,  and  walks  np  and  down  the  same  way  over  aud 
over  again.  Another  speaks  nlteniatcly  of  his  horses, 
dogs,  garden,  and  his  wig.  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  or  giving  the  hearer  time  to  follow  bis  rodo- 
montade. He  rambles  about  his  giwinds  like  an  iy»i> 
falaua,  cries  out,  gabbles,  torments  his  servants  with  tri- 
fling orders,  liis  relations  with  abmirditiee ;  and  the 
next  monieut  no  longer  knows  what  he  has  said  or 
done." 

The  preceding  resume  conveys  a  general  idea  of  the 
precursor}'  symptoms  of  insanity,  as  far  as  they  rebite  to 
morbid  cerebral,  or  mental  excitement.     This  state  of 

*  Hurace  JncribM  Uia  foelings  of  ■  lunntic,  tirouKlit  down,  by  %  nxtort- 
tinn  of  roaton,  from  the  liapp;  Eljviiini  Into  whirh  hii  norbiil  bnejr  Iwd 
traiuported  him,  to  tho  tckIodi  of  poor  commoTi  humanity  r— 

"  I'gl  i  nc  ooaidwtu,  unid, 
Non  •onriwti*,  ait.  cui  uo  exUirtn  lulupUa 
Gt  (Ipinplua  pm*  vim  mvotii  gmlisiiiiiuB  mror  I" 

"  I  aln-sfii  cxp«H«<l,"  laiil  a  patient  to  Dr.  Willis,  "  wilti  iinp»t{<>nc«,  th« 
Aiyvuion  of  tlic  pkTOijvmM  of  intsiiity,  luioe  1  ntjojcd,  during  tbalr  prfoenoe^ 
■  )x\g\i  dcgrn-  uf  pli-Mure.  Thoj  iMin]  U'li  or  twalr«  hoiLrs.  Everything 
appeared  <aiy  to  in».  No  ob*tju:lc*  premnitt^  themwlifis  in  throry  or  is  prao* 
tue.  Hj  iDMiwry.  ill  of  ■  taddcn,  noquiiod  k  «ingalar  degree  of  perfeetiatl. 
IfOOg  pUM^iM  af  l>i>tin  uutliom  ovcurrvd  to  iny  miod.  In  graunJ,  1  tiarv 
ktmI  dlfflci^ty  in  finding  Tli^tlimicul  term inKtions.  but  fiten  I  ouuld  writv  in 
Ten«  with  u  much  bcility  »  proM.  I  ma  cutinins,  malidous,  aad  fvcliU 
in  all  kinds  of  <xpcdi«ul."— ".i  Xteatue  M  Mrnlml  DentaftmtMt,"  Bg 
I-rnKit  WiUit,  M.D.     184S. 
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mind,  however,  is  also  premonitory  of  otiier  affections 
of  the  great  nervous  coatre,  not  associated  with  aberra- 
tion of  the  ideas. 

It  frctiucntly  precedes  ordinary  attacis  of  mentK^Uis 
and  cerehritit.  It  is  observed  in  the  affections  of  the 
enccpbolou  that  occur  in  cbildliood,  and  the  symptom 
ia  characteristic  of  those  conditions  of  tlie  brain  so  com- 
monly a«sooiatcd  with  attacks  of  acute,  as  well  as  of  low 
typhoid  fever,  producing  gre4»t  rapidity  of  the  cerebral 
circulation,  depression  of  the  vital,  and  exhaustion  of  the 
nerve  force. 

A  slate  of  mental excifement  is  frequently  precursory  of 
apoplexy.  For  some  days  prior  to  an  attack  of  this  dis- 
ease, the  patient  lias  been  known  to  cjdiibit  symptoms  of 
onusaal  irritability  and  irascibility. 

A  gentleman,  whose  mind  had  been  severely  harassed 
by  anxious  business,  complained  for  some  period  prior  to 
an  attack  uf  upofjexy  of  odd  sensations  in  bis  head.  He 
said,  he  felt  as  if  his  brain  were  a  "  Inmp  of  lead,"  and  as 
if  "  thousands  of  insects  were  creeping  over  it."  He  had 
no  headache.  A  week  before  being  seized  with  serious 
cerebral  symptoms  he  became  extremely  irritable,  spoke 
angrily  to  his  wife  (the  first  occun-enco  of  the  kind  in  a 
long  and  happy  wedded  life),  quarrelled  with,  and  ap- 
peared dismclined  to  have  the  children  about  him.  It 
was  thought  that  some  matter  of  business,  unknown  to 
his  family,  had  worried  him,  or  tliat  he  had  experienced 
&  serious  pecuniary  loss.  On  the  day  before  his  attack  of 
cerebral  bomorrbagc,  he  sliowod  symptoms  of  acute  men- 
tal excitement,  which  greatly  alarmed  his  w^ife  and  family. 
On  the  following  day,  after  a  disturbed  night,  he  rose 
ver}'  early  in  tlie  morning  and  entered  his  hath-room,  and, 
about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  was  found  by  his  valet  in 
astate  of  profound  insensibility!  'llie  pulse  being  scarcely 
perceptible^  and  the  actioa  of  the  heart  feeble,  stimu- 
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lants  and  restoratives  were  imniediately  administered. 
After  the  lapse  of  an  liour,  consciousness  partially  re- 
turned; he,  however,  died  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  On 
the  examination  of  the  brain  after  death,  a  clot  of  blood 
was  found  on  the  corpm  sfriatum,  with  slight  evidences 
of  softening  in  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere. 

A  tradesman,  ietat.  forty-seven,  fell  from  the  top  of  an 
omnibus  in  Oxford-street,  injuring  hi.s  head.    Symptoms 
of  concussion  followed.   He  couliuued  in  a  state  of  semi- 
consciousness until  late  in  the  evening,  when  he  opened 
his  eyes,  gazed  listlessly  about  him,  and,  in  a  faint  tone 
of  voice,  asked,  "  where  am    I  ? — what  has  happened  ?" 
In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  he  was  able  to  resume  his 
business.  Abtmt  twelve  mon(h»  ader  this  attack,  a  marked 
difference  was  observed  in  his  mind.    He  became  peevish, 
quarrelsome,  discharging  his  principal  managing  clerk  for 
some  trifling  inaccuracies.    A  short  time  subsequently  to 
this  change  being  observed,  he  had,  whilst  in  his  counting- 
house,  an  attack  of  epilepsy.     His  mind  appeared  clearer 
and  more  composed,   after    recovering  from    the  acute 
effects  of  this  seizure,  than  it  was  previously.  He  exhibited 
great  self-command  and  acuteness  in  matters  of  business, 
and  appeared  to  bo  less  irritated  by  family  affairs.     In 
about  six  weeks  he  showed  symptoms  of  mental  depres- 
sion, which  were  soon  followed  by  UNConlroUahle paro^^smt 
of  violent  aitd/urioue  paaaion  !    His  wife  was  much  alarmed 
at  bis  altered  mental  state,  consideriug  that  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  an  attack  of  insanity.     In  the  course  of  the  night 
he  had  a  second  epileptic  seizure.     He  recovered  from 
this  fit,  and  the  mind  appeared  once  more  from  under  a 
dark  cloud,  and  bis  natural  kiudhness  of  disposition  and 
warm-heartednesN  again  showed  itself.     The  change  in 
the  state  of  his  intellect,  and  altered  condition  of  his 
affections  after  each  attack  of  epilepsy,  was  remarkable. 
Ho  had,  during  the  euccccdiug  six  mouths,  eleven  simila 
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epileptic  seizures,  and  in  one  of  these  attacks,  which  was 
more  of  an  apoplectic  than  of  an  epileptic  character,  he 
died.  The  epilepsy  was  always  preceded  by  great  irri- 
tability and  excitement,  but  without  any  appreciable  de- 
lusions. Atler  deatli.  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain 
was  found  to  be  considerably  indurated,  and  in  the  left 
hemisphere,  near  the  seat  of  the  injurj',  was  found  a  timall 
scirrhous  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  e^. 

In  one  peculiar,  and  often  fatal  type  of  insanity, 
known  by  the  name  of  progressive,  or  "  General 
Paralyxin  of  the  TttJtane,"  the  premonitory  sti^  is 
marked  (in  many,  but  not  in  all  instances)  by  exalted, 
grand,  and  ambitious  ideas,  referring  principally  to 
wealth,  social  position,  worldly  honours,  mental  and  phy- 
sical capacity.  For  a  long  period,  before  any  menial 
disorder  is  generally  suspected,  the  ideas  are  observed  to 
be  only  of  an  absurd  and  extravagant  character.  The 
patient  talks  of  the  amount  of  money  he  has  made ;  of 
the  success  of  his  commercial  speculations,  his  good 
fortune,  extraordinary  hick,  and  of  the  hrif-ht  future 
in  store  for  himself  and  family.  He  magnifies  the 
amount  of  his  daily  or  weekly  receipts,  whether  realized 
in  the  practice  of  a  profession,  in  trade,  or  in  commerce. 
I  have  known  this  tendency  simply  to  distort  facts  and 
look  extravagantly  at  the  bright  riide  of  everything, 
through  an  intensely  magnified  and  highly  coloured,  be- 
coose  morbid  medium,  (when  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  party  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  justify  such  san- 
guine ideas,)  to  exist  (or  Jire  or  even  feti  years,  before  the 
mind  presented  any  decided  and  recognised  symptoms  of 
alienation ! 

A  gentleman,  who  died  at  the  age  of  sixty>two,  of 
general  paralysis,  for  seven  years  previonsly  to  his  being 
considered  as  insane,  manifested  a  most  extraordinary- dis- 
position to  falsify  and  exaggerate  everything  with  which 
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he  had  to  do.  His  want  of  a  right  appreciation  of  exist- 
ing facts,  his  constant  and  singular  untruthfulness,  gave 
rise,  among  his  relations,  to  much  anxiety  and  distress 
of  niiud.  Some  of  Iiis  roost  intimate  friends  became 
estranged  from  him  in  consequence  of  his  gross  want  of 
Tonicity.  As  the  diseaao  of  tlie  brain  progressed,  liis 
mind  became  perceptibly  more  disposed  to  indulge  in 
wild,  visionary,  and  illusory  uotious.  He  eventually 
imagined  that  he  hud  discovered  the  philoHophfir's 
stone,  tlio  art  of  making  gold,  was  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  and  had  the  coiiers  of  the  Bank  of  England  at 
his  disposal !  A  few  months  before  hia  death,  he 
was  busily  engaged  in  a  scheme,  exhibiting  great  arith- 
metical cleverness  and  ingenuity,  for  paying  off  the 
national  debt,  out  of  liis  own  vast,  but,  alas  !  imaginary', 
hoard  of  wealth ! 

In  another  case,  the  disease  could  be  traced  back  for 
ffM  years,  when  the  patient's  habits,  thoughts,  and  dispo- 
sition were  obser^'ed  to  undergo  remarkable  alterations 
following,  what  was  at  that  time  thought  to  be,  a  severe 
fainVmg  fit,  but  which,  undoubtedly,  was  an  epilepfic 
seizure.  Previously  to  the  attack  of  epilepsy,  this  gen- 
tieman  was  noted  for  being  a  prudent,  cautious,  careful, 
and  unimaginative  man. 

A  few  days  after  the  attact  referred  to,  a  marked  change 
was  observed  in  the  patient's  deportment  and  conversa- 
tion, lie  exhibited  an  unnatural  flow  of  animal  spirits, 
unusual  buoyancy  and  elasticityof  mind,  and  subsequently 
indulged  in  the  most  absurd,  but  still  not  irrational,  or 
insane  notions  of  grandeur  and  wealth.  This  condition  of 
mind  continued/or  wmri^aycar,  without  exciting  any  sus- 
picion as  to  his  real  state  of  mental  or  bodily  health.  He 
then  visited  the  United  States  of  America.  During  the 
voyage  out  he  suffered  greatly  from  sea-sickness,  and  his 
ideas  (perhaps  aa  a  cous&qucuce]  were  more  subdued. 
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toned  down,  manucr  less  restletut,  and  his  g«ucral  con- 
versation in  a  condition  of  healthy  repose.  He  remained 
in  America  for  several  years,  iudulj^g  in  many  innocent 
oddities,  vngarips,  and  eccentricities,  hut  continuing,  ap- 
parenity,  in  bvalthy  possession  of  his  iiitef!ectual  powers. 
He  amused  and  busied  himself,  whilst  there,  in  ascer- 
taining the  value  of  property  that  waa  offered  for  sale, 
talked  of  his  wish  to  make  iuventmcutii  in  land  and 
houses,  and  ma<le  himself,  in  a  bu:«ines8  manner,  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  respecting  several 
large  tracts  of  waste  land  that  were  advertised  to  be 
sold.  He  returned  to  England  fsingular  to  relate) 
without  committing  one  act  of  wliat  might  be  termed 
insanity  or  even  of  extravagauco.  His  wife  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  diverte-d  at  the  absurdly  exaggerated  and 
sometimes  ludicrous  tone  of  her  husband's  strangely  wild 
and  oft^'n  flighty  conversation,  hut  never  for  one  moment 
suspected  that  his  mind  was  suffering  from  a  phase  of 
incipient  alienation,  or  that  he  was  afflicted  with  ob- 
scure disease  of  the  brain  I 

A  few  months  after  his  arrival  in  England,  be  had  a 
second  epileptic  fit.  It  was,  however,  transient  in  its 
character,  and  accompanied  with  but  little  muscular  agi- 
tatioD  or  convulsion.  On  his  recovery  from  tliiu  attack, 
his  mind  manifested  decided  symptoms  of  aberration. 
Under  the  influence  of  medical  treatment,  all  signs  of 
mental  diitorder  rapidly  disappeared,  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  ever)'  one,  he  appeared  to  entirely  recover  I 
A  few  montlis  subsequently,  the  extravagant  ideas 
again  took  possession  of  his  mind.  He  proposed 
to  abandon  the  pursuits  of  commerce  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  to  study  for  the  bar.  He  expressed  a 
desire  to  enter  one  of  the  English  universities,  and 
selected  Oxford  for  his  alma  mater.  He  talked  wildly  of 
what  he  should  accomplish  in  his  new  profession;  of 
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bis  capabilities  of  adroitly  exiiminiiig  witnesses  ;  ofliis 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  law  of  evidence,  (never 
having  read  a  law-work !)  of  his  magical  powers  of  oratorj-, 
and  marvellous  gilts  of  elocution  !  From  tluB  period  the 
disease  rapidly  progressed,  and  be  became  paralytic  and 
demented  !  The  brain  revealed,  after  death,  evidences  of 
long-existing  disorganization,  particularly  in  it«  investing 
membranes.  There  was  also  considerable  softening  of 
one  of  the  hemispheres,  conjoined  with  atrophy  of  the 
convolutions. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Stage  of  Mental  Depression. 

In  the  early  stage  of  insanity,  the  patient  is  at  first 
seen  to  mope,  he  is  then  heard  to  complain  of  extreme 
ennui,  and,  subsecjuently,  lie  hccomea  abstracted,  moody, 
and  sullen.  Acut«  morbid  melancholy  afterwards  mani- 
fest* itself.  This  condition  of  mind  often  exists  for  some 
time  before  derangement  of  the  perceptive  faculties  or 
mental  delusions  are  recoj^nisod. 

It  is  occasionally  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  ordinarj'  attacks  of  envHi,  the  more  severe 
types  of  hypochondriasis,  and  the  mental  depression 
symptomatic  of  the  commencement  of  insanity. 

In  Ihesc  cases,  so  insidious  is  the  advent,  so  impercep* 
tible  the  stealthy  march  of  this  form  of  mental  disordur, 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  diagnose  its  existence,  and  to 
trace  it  to  its  origin. 

Witli  what  iKietic  and  psychological  truth  has  our 
great  dramatist  delineated,  in  the  character  of  Hamlet, 
the  incipient  s^'mptoms,  slow  gradations,  and  almost 
inappreciable  advouoes  of  the  ttgthenic  type  of  insanity? 

ITiis  state  of  mind  often  leads  to  suicide.  There  is, 
alas !  in  existence  a  frightful  amount  of  unrccogniseil 
and  untreated  mental  depression  associated  with  suicidal 
impulses.  The  daily  channels  of  communication  convey 
to  us  this  sad  iut^'lligence  in  language  that  docs  not 
admit  of  misconstruction.    The  melancholy  history  of 
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one  case  recorded  is  but  a  faitliful  record  of  hundreds  of 
others  that  are  occurring  within  the  range  of  our  own 
vision.  If  the  evidence  generally  adduced  at  the  coro- 
ner's inquest  is  to  he  credited,  in  nearly  ever^  cate  of 
Kuicide,  cerehral  disorder  lias  exhihHed  U«el/,  and  tke  mind 
has  been  clearly  and  ptdpahly  deranged.  I»  many  cai^es,  the 
mental  disorder  had  clearly  existed  for  weeks,  and,  occa- 
sionally, for  moutha,  without  givinj^  rise  to  the  suspicion 
of  the  presence  of  any  dangerouii  degree  of  Ijraiii  or 
psychical  disturbance  likely  to  lead  to  so  disastrous  an 
issue.  Tliere  are  lew  morbid  mental  conditions  %o  fatal 
in  their  results  as  these  apparently  trifling,  evanescent, 
and  occasionally  fugitive  attacks  of  depression.  They 
almost  invariably  (in  certain  tcuiijcranicnts)  are  asso- 
ciated with  a  disposition  to  self-destruction.  I  ain  never 
consulted  in  this  type  of  case,  without  fully  impressing 
upon  the  rclafives  and  friends  the  importance  of  the 
most  careful  tuid  uninterrupted  vigilance.  These  slight 
ruHles  on  the  surface,  apparently  unimportant  attacks  of 
mental  despondency,  and  trilling  paroxysms  of  morbid 
ennui,  accompanied,  as  they  frequently  are,  with  intense 
weariness  of  Hie,  a  desire  for  seclusion,  love  of  solitude, 
and  longing  for  death,  are  indicative  of  acute  slates  of 
brain,  and  mind  disorder,  and  are  fraught  with  fatal  mis- 
chief to  reuson  and  to  life  !  Uow  much  of  this  character 
of  disordered  uiiud  not  only  escapes  obst-rvation,  but  is 
subjected  to  no  kind  of  medical  treatment  or  supervision  I 
Occasionally  it  may  happen  (but  bow  rare  is  the  occar^ 
reuce!)  tliat  the  unhappy  suicide  may  have  e-tbibited  no 
appreciable  symptoms  of  mental  derangement;  but  even 
in  these  cases  we  should  be  cautious  in  concluding  that 
perfect  sanity  existed  at  the  time  of  the  suicide. 

It  otleu  occurs  that  a  person  is  impelled  to  self-de- 
struction hy  the  overpowei'iug  and  crushing  influence  of 
some  latent  iutd  concealed  delusion,  tliat  has  for  weeks, 
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aud  perhaps  montlis,  been  sltttn^  like  an  incubus  upoa 
tbe  imi^nation.  Patients  confess  tltat  they  have  bNccn 
under  the  influence  of  monomaniacal  ideas  an<l  terrible 
haUiicinations  for  a  long  period  without  their  existence 
being  suspected  even  by  their  most  intimate  associates. 
"  For  six  months."  writes  a  patient,  "  I  have  never  bad 
the  idea  of  suicide,  night  or  d;iy,  out  of  my  mind. 
Wherever  I  go,  an  unseen  demon  pursues  me,  impelling 
me  to  self-destruction !  My  wife,  friends,  and  children 
observe  my  listlessness  and  perccire  ray  despondency,  but 
they  know  nothing  of  the  worm  that  is  gnawing  with- 
in." Is  this  not  a  type  of  case  more  generatty  prevalent 
than  we  imagine  ?  May  we  not  say  of  this  unhappy 
man,  with  a  mind  tortured  and  driven  tu  despair  by  a 
concealed  hallucination,  or  unobserved  delusion,  urging 
him  to  the  commission  of  suicide,  as  the  only  escape  from 
the  acuteness  of  his  misery, 

"  Hb  hesn  ft  To»w  <ri  cannol  heu, 
Wlitrh  >*j»,  n*  miiat  not  »Uky, 
lit  Hewn  a  hiuid  wk  ouiaot  no. 
Which  boekatu  UIU  airajrK' 

This  morbid  condition  of  the  intelligence  is  commonly 
ol>servecl  as  one  of  the  precursor)'  signs  of  organic  disease 
of  tbe  brain  uuallied  with  insanity.  Acute  sof\ening, 
cerebral  homorrhage,  general  pjiralysis,  and  cerebral 
tumours,  are  occasioually  seen  in  the  early  stage,  asso- 
ciated with  severe  mental  depression. 

1  Imve  observed  several  cases  of  inflammatory,  as  well 
ai  white  softening  of  the  brain,  preceded  by  great  low- 
ncss  of  spirits,  occasionally  amounting  to  acute  melan* 
cholia.  In  one  case,  a  gentleman  who  hatl  lived,  what 
is  termed  a  hard  life,  showed  sj-mptoms  of  hypochon- 
driasis, preceded  at  first  by  ordinary  attacks  of  profound 
ennui.  This  was  so  opposed  to  his  usual  temjwrament 
that  the  alteration  in  his  natural  character  was  made  the 
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subject  of  observation.  lie  suddenly  became  quite 
bipped,  refused  to  go  into  Bociely,  and  always  appijared 
unbappy  if  any  of  his  former  asiiociates  called  upon  him. 
He  became  soon  afterwards  quite  a  recluse.  Tbis  gen- 
tleman, after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  during  which 
period  his  condition  of  physical  and  mental  bealtb  under- 
went many  clianges  and  moditicationii,  died  of  white 
softening  of  the  brain.  His  state  of  mental  depression, 
however,  existed  for  some  time  before  the  sensor  or  motor 
powers  gave  evidence  of  disease.  I  have  known  cases  of 
apoplexy  preceded  by  great  depression  of  spirits. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Stage  of  Aberration. 

Tncipiekt  aberration  may  manifest  itself  in, 

1.  The  Intellectual  Faculties. 

2.  The  Perceptive  Faculties. 

3.  The  Moral  Faculties. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  tlie  contests  wliieli  80  fre- 
quently take  place  in  the  mind  (some  extent  off  its  ba- 
lance) witli  impressions  clearly  of  a  morbid  character, 
but  not  actually  fixed  and  insane  ideas.  Tliis  is  clearly 
an  incipient  stage  of  aberration. 

The  Intellectcal  Faculties. — How  obscure,  gradu- 
ally progressive,  subtle,  and  insidions  are  the  inappreciable 
approaclics  uf  insane  thought  I  At  what  period  does  the 
exaggerated,  false,  and  eccentric  conception  traverse  the 
fatal  boundary  line  separating  the  mne  from  the  deranged 
mind,  and  become,  instead  of  an  erroneous  notion,  illo- 
gical Conclusion,  error  of  judgment,  mistaken  conviction, 
absurd  and  extravagant  thought,  a  bond  fide  insane  d^u- 
moR,  a  morbid  creation  of  tlie  distempered  and  diseased 
imagination  ? 

"An  attentive  observer,  tracing  the  first  period  of  tlie 
evolution  of  a  fixed  idea,  witnesses  one  of  the  most 
curious  spectacles  imaginable.  He  sees  a  man,  the  prey 
of  a  disposition  imposed  by  this  malady,  striving  from 
time  to  time  to  rid  himself  of  it,  but  ever  falling  back 
under  ita  tyrannical  influence,  and  constrained  by  the 
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laws  of  his  mind  to  seek  for  Bome  form  under  which  to 
give  it  a  body  aud  a  defmitc  existence.  He  will  be  seen 
successively  to  adopt,  and  to  repel,  the  divers  ideas  which 
present  themselves  to  him,  and  laWriously  striving  to 
deliver  himself  of  a  delirium  which  shall  be  the  expression, 
tlie  exact  image,  of  an  internal  condition  of  which  he 
himself,  after  all,  Buspects  not  the  existence!  'Jliis  first 
phase  iu  the  evolution  of  the  fixed  idea,  this  gradual 
and  progressive  crcatiou  of  delirium,  constitutes  the 
period  of  incubation  of  insanity."  • 

A  man  has  received  an  offence,  perhaps  a  scries  of 
oDeuces,  trifling  in  their  character.  Ilis  mind  at  first 
dwells  slightly  upon  the  fact ;  he  then  allows  the  impres- 
Bions  to  absorb  the  attention  to  a  degree  quite  incom- 
mensurate with  their  importance,  other  trains  of  healthy 
thought  being  rigidly  excluded  from  Iiis  mind.  Even- 
tually, these  notions  become  extravagant  and  exaggerated. 
Tlie  injury  which  was,  in  the  first  instance,  considered 
a  trivial  and  insignificant  one,  assumes,  however,  (as  the 
mental  disease  progresses,)  a  grave  and  significant  cha- 
racter in  the  estimation  of  the  person  whose  mind  is 
almost  exclusively  occupied  in  its  morbid  contemplation. 
The  intellect  at  lust  yields  to  tlie  pressure,  and  the  general 
health  becoming  deranged,  the  idea  which  was,  originally, 
only  an  extravagant  conception,  becomes  a  clearly  mani- 
fested delusion  ;  in  other  words,  a  fixed  and  settled  ituanc 
idea,  the  insanity  consisting,  not  in  a  creation  of  the 
fancy  de  novo,  but  in  a  morbid  exnifgeriitinn,  and  insane 
perversion,  of  actually  existing  circumHtauccs. 

"  It  is  the  character  of  insanity  not  only  to  call  up 
impressions  wliich  are  entirely  visionarj-,  but  al«o  to 
dieiort  and  exagi^erate  those  which  are  true,  and  io  carrg 
them  to  coMequeaces  which  t&ey  do  not  mirrant  in  the  etti' 
motion  of  a  sound  mind."\ 

•  FalreU  f  AbercroDibw. 
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Dr.  Jolmson  has  traced  with  tlic  hand  of  a  master, 
the  insidious  advances  of  deranged  thought : — 

"  Some  particular  train  of  ideas  fixes  upon  tlie  mind, 
all  other  intellectual  gratificiitious  are  rejected:  the 
mind,  in  weariness  or  leisure,  recurs  constantly  to  the 
favourite  conception,  and  feasts  on  the  luscious  (nine' 
hood,  whenever  it  is  offended  n-ith  the  bitterness  of 
truth.  By  degrees,  the  reign  of  fancy  is  confirmed. 
She  grows  first  imperious,  and  in  time  despotic.  These 
6cttom  begin  to  operate  as  realities,  false  opinions 
fasten  upon  the  mind,  and  life  passes  in  dreams  of  rap* 
ture  or  of  anguish."* 

The  Pkrceftive  Faculties. — The  perceptive  powers 
are  often  the  first  to  yield  to  the  iniluence  of  disea.<tt>.  A 
genttciunn,  who  eventually  became  insane,  and  died,  alas  1 
by  bis  own  hand,  for  months  before  he  yielded  to  the 
delusion  that  led  to  his  confinement,  and  self-dc^tructiou, 
battled  strongly  and  heroically  with  an  illusion  of  the 
senses,  wliich  ho  was  conscious  had  uo  existence  apart 
from  himself. 

He  often  conversed  with  his  wife  upon  the  subject  of 
his  horrible  phantiisy,  and  "  unreal  mockery,"  she  try- 
ing, by  soothing  expressions  of  devoted  affection,  and 
arguments  addressed  to  his  reason,  to  dissipate  the  ter- 
rible image  that  pursued  him,  like  an  evil  eye,  night 
aud  day.  Tliis  gentleman's  state  of  brain  was  not  made 
a  matter  of  investigsition  until  hi.s  insiinity  was  obviously 
declared.  His  reason  and  life  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  saved,  had  timely  medical  aid  been  obtained 
for  his  relief  I 

A  lady,  n-tat.  fifty,  wife  of  a  merchant,  well  educated, 
head  large,  temperament  biliu- lymphatic,  experienced 
several  family  misfortunes,  which  gave  rise  to  much 
bodily  ill-health,  and  to  a  restlfs.*)  and  irritable  slate  of 
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niind.  The  first  iudication  of  actual  delusion  and  in- 
sauity,  was  tlie  appearance  of  a  tmmiieut  halo  around 
wliatcvcr  slie  was  engiigcd  in  reading,  and  nltimatt'ly 
encircling  every  object  she  steadfastly  rcgurdcd.  Hor 
false  perceptions  became  subsequently  more  numerous. 
She  walked  with  difficulty,  in  conse<iuence  of  the  impres- 
sion whitdi  slio  liad,  that  a  smooth  surface  was  an  irre- 
gular one ;  tliat  deep  chasms  constantly  occurred  in  the 
door,  over  which  it  was  nuccssur)  for  lier  to  stride,  that 
the  height  of  one  stop  of  the  stair  was  greater  than  that 
of  another,  or  that  she  tottered  on  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice. Koiscs,  which  were  scarcely  porcoptible  to  others, 
annoyed  her  very  much,  bolh  from  their  supposed  loud- 
ness ajid  harshuesB,  as  well  as  from  their  resembliug 
voices  addressed  to  her  in  conversation.  Fler  language 
was  likewise  affected.  She  had  a  difficulty  in  re- 
coiling expressions,  and  misapplied  or  misplaced  such  as 
dhe  used.  Her  memory  of  facts  was  much  impaired. 
She  wail  not  cleanly  in  her  habits,  or  careful  as  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  dress,  &c.  These  symptoms  were  occa- 
sionally entirely  absent,  when  she  regained  her  original 
acuteuess  and  intelligence,  but  even  when  they  were 
present,  and  inspired  her  with  fear  and  anxiety,  she 
doubted  the  reality  of  the  sensations  she  received,  and 
appealed  to  tbo.fe  aronnd  her  for  confirmation  and  assist- 
ance. While  in  bed,  or  resting  recumbent,  she  was 
rarely  annoyed  by  these  delusions,  but  upon  getting 
up,  or  upon  any  sudden  change  of  position,  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  lununous  spots,  vacillating  in  her  gait,  and 
was  for  an  internal,  incai>able  of  attending  to  any  ex- 
ternal object,  or  of  disabusing  her  mind  of  those  percep- 
tions, or  of  the  fear  and  agitation  which  they  created. 
TTiis  circumstance  led  her  former  medical  attendant  to 
suspect  organic  disease  of  the  brain.  She  complained 
of  exquisite  pain  across  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead 
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and  temples ;  and  so  intense  were  lier  sufferings  that  she 
vaa  unable  to  bear  ilie  weij^ht,  or  evon  the  touch  of 
glasses  which  she  was  accnstomed  to  wear.* 

The  mind  ovt-asionatiy  exhibit!)  evidence  of  aberration 
in  the  precursory  stage  of  rfTfbrul,  as  well  as  menial 
disease,  particularly  in  congestive  and  inflammatory  cod> 
ditions  of  the  brain  and  its  meninges.  Illusions  of  the 
senses,  as  well  as  delusions  uf  the  mind,  are  sometimes 
noticed  among  the  iuoipic-ut  symptoms  of  acute  uiTectiouii 
of  the  encephaloD. 

A  state  of  mental  terror  and  alarm,  vogue,  sliAdowy, 
and  undefined  notions  of  approaching  evil,  ver)-  fre- 
quently precede  actual  aberration  of  intcUoct,  tlie  patient 
imagining  that  some  dreadful,  inexplicable,  and  myste- 
rious doom  is  imjicnding,  or  that  some  serious  catastrophe 
is  about  to  occur. 

A  gentleman,  a  few  days  previously  to  an  attack  of 
•poplexy,  could  not.  dispossess  his  mind  of  the  idea,  that 
he  had  committed  a  grave  tnoral  offence,  for  which  he  was 
to  he  tried  ill  a  court  of  law.  He  could  not  be  reasoned 
out  of  this  delusion. 

In  another  case,  the  patient  was  subject  to  distressing 
phantasms.  These  symptoms  have  been  observed  as 
precursor)'  of  ac\ite  softening  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  of 
cerebral  hemorrh^^jc.  A  patient  eoneeivcd,  for  many 
weeks  prior  to  an  apoplectic  seizure,  that  he  was  pur- 
sued  by  a  spectre. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  is  often  preceded  by  a  per- 
version of  tlie  wnse  of  tiniell,  and  illuKinns  of  sight  and 
touch.  Bouillard,  Parent  Ducbatelet,  and  Martinet, 
relate  several  interesting  cases  illustrative  of  these  phe- 
nomena. 

An  eminent  artist  died  of  softening  of  the  brain. 
The   cerebral   symptoms    exhibited  themselves   several 

*  "  Pknngloi^cat  Jouriul,"  rgL  IJT.  pp.  77-8. 
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years  previously  to  the  attack  in  the  form  of  flashes 
of  light  Iwfure  the  eyes — and  to  these  were  afterwards 
added,  pains  iu  the  head,  and  diminished  distinctuesfi 
of  viKion  Tliio  last  symptom  gradually  increased 
till  his  sight  was  totally  destroyed.  The  morbid  phe> 
nomena,  liowevcr.  wliich  chiefly  annoyed  this  unfor- 
tunate gentleman  consisted  in  a  serieii  of  the  roost 
daz/.!ing  images,  perpetually  playing  upon  the  optical 
apparatus,  by  day  and  by  night.  Their  brightncsH  waa 
uuspeuknbly  distressing.  Sometimes  they  would  assume 
the  forms  of  angels  with  flaming  swords,  every  motion  of 
which  seemed,  like  an  electric  fl;ush,  to  blind  tlie  eye  and 
sear  the  brain  by  the  intensity  of  their  light.  The  forms 
■»nd  shades,  however,  of  these  spectral  images  were  per- 
petually changing,  but  without  any  mitigation  of  the 
saflerings  which  they  produced.  With  the  exception  of 
some  irritability  of  temper,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
aflcctiou  of  the  intollertual  powers.  The  memory,  imagi- 
nation,  and  the  judgment  were  unimpaired.  Ho  was 
led  about  the  streets  by  one  of  his  servants ;  and  he 
attended  to  all  matters  where  bis  sight  was  not  engaged, 
with  the  greatest  punctuality.  The  eyes  themselves  pre- 
sented oo  phyiticol  appearance  of  disease. 

The  symptoms  abovL--mcntionod  were  mitigated,  from 
time  to  time,  by  counter-irritation  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  aperient  and  diuretic 
medicines.  In  the  spring  of  1 835,  however,  he  was  seized 
with  all  thf  usual  symptoms  of  apoplexy.  He  lay  in  bed 
in  a  motionless  and  insensible  state.  Tlie  pupils  were 
dilated,  and  the  power  of  speech  paralyzed.  To  the  asto- 
Dishinent  of  his  medical  attendants,  he  rallied  from  this 
condition  of  severe  cerebral  disorder ;  and,  after  a  few 
wcetis,  lie  was  able  to  walk  to  the  city,  and  transact 
business  as  usual  I     But  the  spectral  imagus,  of  dazzling 
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and  exquisitely  painful  brightneag,  retomed,  with,  if  pos- 
cibtc,  increased  intensity. 

In  the  month  of  Aagust,  he  was  suthlenly  seized  agnin 
with  the  apoplectic  symptoms  above-mentioned,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  same  mean.s  were  employed  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  he  died  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
days  from  the  commencement  of  the  apoplectic  invasion. 

The  body  was  osarained  on  the  day  aft^r  his  deat!i. 
There  was  nothing  nnnsvial  in  the  membranes  of 
the  brain.  The  right  lateral  ventricle  contained 
nearly  two  ounces  of  clear  fluid.  The  left  ventri^ 
cle  was  occupied  by  a  series  of  hydatid-like  cysts  of 
various  sizes,  and  fillod  with  fluids  of  various  coni^isten* 
ciod  and  colours.  This  rluster  Hpning  from  the  floor  of 
the  ventricle,  by  a  kind  of  peduncle,  and  jwuetrated  into 
every  sinuosity  of  the  cavity,  pushing  its  branches 
antcriorily,  so  as  to  pass  over  aud  before  the  thalamus 
nenri  optici  of  that  side,  and  even  into  the  opposite 
hemisphere  of  the  brain,  destroying  those  portions  in- 
terfering with  its  march.  Both  thalami  were  reduced  to 
a  pulp,  as  was,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  anterior  !ob<«  of 
the  brain,  which  would  scarcely  bear  the  slightest  hand- 
ling without  fulling  into  a  state  of  deliquescence.  The 
optic  nerves  were  pressed  upon  by  the  cystic  or  hydatid 

Iniaas,  aud  reduced  to  little  more  than  the  size  of  threads, 
and  these  of  ver}'  soft  consistence.  There  was  no  change 
in  the  coats  or  humours  of  the  eye. 
The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  above  melan< 
choly  case,  was  the  intensity  of  brightness  which  always 
accompanied  the  spectral  image.'*.  ANTiatever  were  their 
■hapes,  the  dazzling  and  painful  splendour  never  forsook 
them.  These  symptoms  rendered  his  life,  for  some  years, 
a  Fcene  of  dreadful  suflering. 
It   was  considered  remarkable   tliat  the  intellectual 
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faculties  should  have  remained  entire,  while  the  anterior 
lobes  of  the  brain  were  uudt-rgoing  the  process  of 
softening  which  they  displayed  on  dissection  !  "  Did  this 
rapi'jUii^ejnenl  take  place,"  asks  the  narrator  of  the  case, 
"during  the  three  or  four  days  of  apoplexy  prior  to  death? 
If  it  existed  long  before  the  fatal  event,  there  will  be 
some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  integrity  of  the 
intt-llectual  faculties  up  to  the  time  of  the  apoplectic 
Reizure.  "Was  the  serous  effusion  into  the  right  ventricle 
the  cause  of  the  apoplexy?  or  the  consequence  oF  it? — 
or  was  it  a  gradual  acrumuhition,  and  not  mainly  infitru- 
mentiil  in  the  final  catastrophe?  A\niat  was  the  cause 
of  the  first  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  why  did  he  recover 
from  it?"* 

A  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  accus- 
tome<l  to  drink  freely,  was  invited  to  the  funeral  of  a 
friend.  He  took  a  dram  before  he  left  home,  and 
another  at  the  house  of  his  deceased  friend.  He  had 
some  of  his  acquaintances  at  dinner,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued to  carouse  until  late  at  niglit.  On  tlie  following 
morning,  he  imagined  he  heard  five  hundred  people 
talking  at  once.  He  compared  what  he  heard  to  the 
confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel.  Portending  the  utmost 
danger  from  this  sensation,  he  hurried  across  the  farm- 
yard, and  desired  the  surgeon  who  attended  bis  family- 
to  be  sent  for  without  delay,  and  soon  aller^vards  he  be- 
came insensible.  When  the  surgeon  came,  he  bled  him 
freely,  and  sent  to  Edinburgh  for  a  physician.  WTien 
that  genlleman  arrived,  the  patient  was  a  little  relieved, 
but  still  he  laboured  under  considerable  stupor ;  he  was 
again  bled,  and  a  third  time  next  morning  ;  and  in  a  day 
or  two,  he  felt  himself  restored  to  good  health.f 

A  lady,  a  few  days  previously  to  an  attack  of  paralysis, 

*   [WordeiJ  liy  Dr.  Jmncn  Jahnwiii,  in  th«  "  Mtdiuo-ChIrur|[io*J  BvvKw." 
t  "  CiUiii  of  AjKipUxj  and  Li-tlinijjj."     Ujr  J.  C"hejti»,  SI.D.  p.  83, 
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was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  terror  by  an  apparition 
tiiat  she  had  fiincicd  appeared  to  her  in  the  night. 

A  young  cliihl,  a  short  period  IK-Fore  being  sei?^  witli 
acute  meningitis,  imagined  that  a  brother  who  had  been 
dead  for  several  years  re-appeared  to  him.  In  a  case  of 
fatal  bydruccpbalus,  tlie  first  symptoni  that  dirceted 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  child's  brain,  was  a  sudden 
expression  of  intense  alarm  which  he  exhibited,  occurring 
during  the  evening,  ai'isiug  from  an  imprus^ion  that  an 
apparition  was  in  the  room,  and  near  the  bed.  In 
auothcr  case,  an  attack  of  meningitis  was  ushered  in  by 
an  illusion  of  the  senses,  the  patient  fancying  that  the 
ghost  of  a  deceased  rclalivc  was  gliding  about  the  room  ! 

Murgagiit  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who,  working 
at  night  in  a  ces8|)ool  attached  to  a  hospital,  sufiered 
from  an  hallucination.  He  fancied  he  saw  a  spectre 
clothed  in  white.  On  his  death,  which  quickly  8Ui»r- 
rened,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  laliouring  under 
venous  congestion,  and  cerebral  soltening. 

"  Some  months  ago,"  sa^-s  Dr.  Alderson,  "  I  attended 
a  patient,  who  had  heea  attacked,  during  a  voyage  from 
America,  with  violent  headache.  He  was  relieved  by 
the  formation  of  an  abscess  beneiith  the  integuments  of 
the  skull ;  his  breathing  was  somewhat  atlectcd  by  other 
tumours  which  had  formed  in  the  throat.  Ue  com- 
plained of  having  fatijjuing  dreams,  and  even  of  dreaming 
when  awake.  A  short  time  allerwiirds  he  told  me  that 
for  the  Apace  of  an  hour  or  two  he  thought  lie  saw  his 
wife  and  family,  although  convinced  by  his  reason  that 
they  were  in  America.  The  impression  on  bis  mind 
was  so  strong,  and  the  conversation  he  had  held  with 
his  BOD  so  circumstantial  and  important,  that  he  could 
not  resist  telling  it  uj  all  its  details  to  his  friends  on 
the  following  dav.  He  also  desired  to  be  informed  if 
Ilia  wile  uud  family  had  nut  arrived  from  America,  and 
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whether  thoy  were  not  in  the  same  house.  I  was  sent 
for  a  fuecond  time ;  he  tjuickly  perceived  that  he  was 
considered  deranged,  when,  turning  towards  me,  ho 
inquired  if  his  disease  could  induce  a  belief  in  spectres, 
apparitions,  and  figiires  ?  '  Until  now,'  said  he,  '  I  l»ad 
no  faith  in  all  the  stories  of  this  character.'  ITe  knew 
that  he  was  {)0rfectly  sane,  and  that  his  friends  also 
ackuowlfdged  him  to  be  so,  with  a  niind  an  strong  as  it 
had  ever  been. 

"  Having  explained  to  him  the  nature  and  cause  of  hin 
visions,  and  told  him  that  they  would  ce.ise  with  his 
bodily  HufVerings,  both  he  and  his  fririids  grew  composed. 
But  the  phantoms  became  more  and  more  importunate, 
until  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  retire  to  rest, 
because  he  was  immfdiatoly  harassed  by  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  or  visited  by  persons  disagreeable  to  him.  Having 
changed  his  room,  the  visions  ceased  for  some  time; 
but  he  soon  perceived  his  friends  of  the  New  World 
pictured  as  on  a  piece  of  polished  metal. 

"  Designedly  occupying  myself  with  a  hook,  I  detected 
him  mentally  conversing  with  them,  and  at  times 
evidently  imagining  that  I  also  saw  and  heard  them. 
When  he  looked  away  from  the  polished  bar,  he  talked 
sensibly  on  religion,  medicine,  and  politics.  At  length 
he  changed  his  residence,  when  the  purulent  matter 
being  discharged,  his  condition  was  ameliorated.  lie 
is  now  convalescent,  and  entirely  reheved  of  his 
phantoms."* 

Ih".  Ilihbert  relates  the  particulars  of  the  following 
interesting  case,  which  he  says  the  learned  and  accom- 
plished l)r.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  used  to  refer  to  in 
iiis  lectures ; — 

"A  patient  of  some  rank  having  requested  the  doc- 
tor's advice,  made  the  following  extraordinary  statement 

*  "  Edinburgh  M«dicid  nnd  Surreal  Journal,"  toL  vi.  p.  801, 
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of  his  complaint : — '  I  am  in  the  habit,'  he  said,  '  of 
dining  at  five,  and  exactly  as  the  hour  arrives  I  am  «ul>- 
jected  to  the  follow-ing  painful  visitation.  The  door  of 
the  room,  even  when  I  have  been  weak  enough  to  bolt 
it,  which  I  have  sometiniei  done,  flies  wide  ojien  ;  an  old 
hag,  like  one  of  those  who  liaunt  tlie  heath  of  Forres, 
enters  with  a  frowning  and  incensed  countenance,  comes 
straight  up  to  me,  with  every  demonstration  of  spite  and 
indiguation  which  could  characterize  her  who  haunted 
the  merchant  Abudah  in  the  oriental  tale ;  she  rushes 
upon  me,  nays  something,  but  so  hastily,  that  I  cannot 
discover  the  porport,  and  then  strikes  nie  a  severe  blow 
with  her  stalf.  I  fall  from  my  chair  in  a  swoon,  which 
is  of  longer  or  shorter  eudurance.  To  the  roeura-Hce  of 
this  apparition  I  am  <laily  subjected.  And  such  is  my  new 
and  singubr  complaint.'  Doctor  Gregory  immediately 
asked  whether  his  patient  had  invited  any  one  to  sit 
with  him  when  he  expected  such  a  visitation?  He  waa 
answered  in  the  negative.  The  nature  of  the  complaint^ 
he  said,  was  so  singular,  it  waK  so  likely  to  he  imputi-d 
to  fancy,  or  even  to  nu^ntal  derangement,  that  he  had 
shrank  from  communicating  the  circumstance  to  any  one. 
'  Then.'  said  the  Doctor,  '  with  your  permission  I  will 
dine  with  you  to-day  /^/e-a-/S/r,  and  wo  will  see  if  your 
malignant  old  woman  will  venture  to  join  our  company.' 
Th«  patient  accepted  the  proposal  with  hope  and  grati- 
tude, for  he  had  expected  ridicuh-  ralhiT  than  sympathy. 
They  met  at  dinner,  and  Dr.  Gregorj',  who  suspected 
some  nervous  disorder,  exerted  his  powers  of  conversa- 
tion, well  known  to  be  of  the  most  varied  and  brilliant 
cliaracter,  to  keep  the  attention  of  his  host  engaged,  and 
prevent  him  from  thinking  of  the  approach  of  the  fated 
hour,  to  which  he  was  accustomed  to  look  forward  with 
so  much  terror.  Ho  succeeded  in  his  purpose  better 
tliau  he  had  hoped.     The  liour  of  six  came  almost  un- 
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noticed,  and  it  was  hoped  miglit  \inss  away  without  any- 
evil  consequence ;  but  it  wjis  scarce  a  moment  strack, 
when  the  owner  of  the  house  exclaimeil,  in  an  alarmed 
voice, '  The  hag  comes  again  !'  and  dropped  back  In  his 
chair  in  a  swoon,  in  the  way  he  had  himself  described. 
These  periodical  shocks  were  clearly  established  to  arise 
from  a  tendency  to  apoplexy,  and  after  the  brain  wm 
relieved  by  the  abstraction  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood, 
the  patient  entirely  recovered." 

A  gentleman,  immediately  previously  to  being  seized 
with  epilepsy,  imagined  he  saw  a  Uttle  old  woman,  in  a 
red  cloak,  run  up  to  him  and  give  him  a  severe  blow  on 
the  head. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  subject  for  nine  years  to  epi- 
lepsy, previously  to  his  attack,  was,  as  he  expressed  it, 
suddenly  seized  with  a  jKrculiar  train  of  tbonght.  which 
was  not  intelligible  to  him,  but  caused  him  intense 
anxiety.  The  ideas  were  always  of  the  same  character, 
and  whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  making  an  effort  to  dis- 
embarrass himself  of  them,  the  paroxysm  of  epilepsy 
took  place. 

The  following  cases,  »»  recorded  by  Dr.  Devay  (of 
Lyons)  constitute  good  illustratious  of  those  psychical 
states  which  so  frequently  precede  and  accompany  brain 
iiflections : — 

"  I  have  known  a  man,  aged  fifty-seven,  who  having  up 
to  that  time  led  a  grave  and  even  austere  life,  abandoned 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  amusements  unsuited  to  hia 
age,  luid  was  a  few  months  after  seized  with  sudden  and 
complete  apoplexy  {ajtoph-xie Joudfoyanle).  A  man,  most 
estimable  for  mental  endowments,  and  for  the  qualities 
of  his  heart,  called  one  day  to  converse  with  me  ou  sab- 
Jeets  not  relating  to  his  health.  His  conversation  was 
clear,  nothing  morbid  was  indicated  in  his  gait,  but  he 
had  for  a  long  time  complained  of  inaptitude  for  work. 
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Whilst  I  was  occupied  in  writing  a  letter,  I  sow  liira 
rixc,  ruinmago  a  drawer  in  ray  roora,  and  open  a  note. 
This  act,  on  the  part  of  a  per»ou  of  thv  most  polite  and 
discreet  habits,  struck  me  forcil>ly.  I  connected  it  with 
two  other  circumstances  which  were  known  to  me. 
During  the  revolution  of  February,  this  genttcraau,  hold- 
ing an  important  post  in  the  administration,  had  en- 
gaged, from  the  most  disinttfrestwl  and  praiseworthy 
views,  in  public  agitation,  from  which  his  mind  had  re- 
ceived a  strong  impiession.  Three  months  afterwards 
the  patient  lost  his  eight,  after  attacks  of  violent  head* 
ache,  and  isubspqnently  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
cerebral  softening. 

"  A  complete  change  in  the  character  of  the  ideas 
(when  not  the  result  of  advajiced  age),  if  manifested  sud- 
denly, and  when  it  cannot  be  traced  to  the  action  of 
mond  Influences,  is  suspicious  quoad  the  state  of  the 
mind  and  brain.  1  knew  a  young  physician,  who  exhi- 
bited this  phenomenon  in  a  very  marked  manner,  and 
who,  a  short  time  after,  was  seized  with  general  para- 
lysis. At  the  time  of  my  acquaintance  with  htm,  three 
years  previously,  lie  was  very  free  in  his  assertions,  and 
inclined  to  exaggerate,  but  he  had  become  snb-sequently 
discreet  and  wary  in  his  speech.  His  former  condition, 
iUid  the  medium  in  which  he  had  lived,  showed  suffi- 
ciently that  this  change  coidd  not  be  the  effect  of  a  pro- 
gressive amendment.  I  therefore  considered  that  there 
was  some  latent  disease  of  the  bruin,  uud  my  opinion 
was  ultimately  fully  confirmed."* 

pKttVKiwioxs  OP  THE  MoKAi.  Sexsb. —Insanity,  and 
I  other  forms  of  cerebral  disease,  often  manifest  them.selve3 

y  in  the  early  stage  by  aberrations  and  |>urversions  oi'  the 

I  moral  sense.     For  some  time  prior  to  the  development 

I  of  derangement  of  mind,  or  disoa-se  of  the  brain,  patients 

^B  •  «  UmtcUc  UJdicde  dc  Ptru."  Jaaiuij,  Itifil. 
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have  been  knonii  (contrary  to  their  usunl  habits,)  to  in- 
dulge in  gross  sensual  excesses,  to  exhibit  states  of  moral 
decadence,  weakened  and  paralyzed  vohtion  ;  to  be  guilty 
of  acts  of  private  and  pnblie  indecency,  dishonesty,  do- 
baucliery,  and  beastly  iulemperance.  These  symptoms 
occasionally  exist  for  years,  before  insanity  has  clearly 
declared  itself. 

A  lady,  of  ^od  family  and  of  affluent  circumstances, 
accompanied  by  her  maid,  entered  the  shop  of  a  fashion- 
able jeweller  at  the  west-end  of  London.  The  lady,  as 
well  as  other  members  of  her  family,  were  in  the  habit, 
for  years,  of  dealing  with  the  tradesman  referred  to. 
After  examining  many  articles  of  jewellery,  she  left  the 
shop  without  purchasing  anything.  Soon  after  her 
arrival  home,  the  master  of  the  shop  called  at  the  house, 
and  requested  an  interview  with  the  husband  of  the  lady. 
Tliis  was  at  once  complied  with.  He  then  informed  him 
that  his  wife  had  been  to  his  shop,  and  hud,  as  he  sus- 
pected,  abstracted  a  valuiible  diamond  bracelet.  The 
matter  was  immediately  investigated,  and  the  suspicion 
of  the  tradesman  proved  to  be  correct.  The  bracelet  was 
fomid,  and  returned  to  its  owner,  he,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  a  liberal  aiid  humane  man,  affirming  to  the  distressed 
husband,  that  it  was  his  firm  belief  that  the  circum- 
stanee  had  arisen  either  in  a  mistake,  or  was  the  result 
of  a  tem]>orary  lit  of  alienation  of  mind.  No  one 
acquainted  with  the  chanicter  of  the  lady  could,  for  one 
moment,  believe  that  she  had  (whilst  in  full  and  un- 
clouded possession  of  her  senses)  committed  a  deliberate 
act  of  fehjiiy !  Such  an  idea  was  too  prei>ostcrous  to 
bo,  for  a  moment,  entertained.  This  unhappy  episode 
suggested  an  investigation,  and,  to  the  great  astonish- 
meut  of  her  husband  and  all  the  members  of  her  family, 
a  number  of  diamond  rings,  valuable  bracelets,  gold 
chftins,  &c.,  were  found  in  her  possession,  of  which  no 
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account  could  be  given.  About  nmo  months  afler  this 
affair,  this  lady's  conduct  became  so  remarkably  and 
patently  singular,  that,  for  the  first  time,  her  husband 
betfan  to  suspect  the  existence  of  aberration  of  mind. 
Her  mental  disorder  exhibited  itself  in  a  disposition  to 
pilfer  everj-thing  she  could  lay  her  hands  upon.  The 
articles  so  stolen  were  most  cleverly  concealed  in  various 
parts  of  her  dress,  in  beds,  and  in  i>arts  of  the  house  not 
generally  frequented  by  the  family. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  patient's  mind  when  I  was 
fir^t  consulted.  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  character  of 
the  case.  It  was  my  opinion  tliat  other  and  more 
decided  symptoms  of  insanity  would,  in  a  short  time, 
he  observed.  In  three  months  from  my  first  seeing  this 
patient,  her  mind  cshibited  decided  indications  of  aber- 
ration, rendering  it  necessary  for  her  to  be  removed  from 
home.  Her  mental  health  was  re-established  in  about 
eighteen  months. 

The  wife  of  a  respectable  tradesman,  for  twelve 
months  before  her  mind  was  imagined  to  be  disordered, 
was  repeatedly  in  the  habit  of  entering  her  husband's 
shop  aud  stealing  small  sums  of  money  from  the  till. 
With  this  she  purchased  a  number  of  useless  articles  of 
dress,  with  which  her  wardrobe  was  crammed.  She  had 
shoes,  gloves,  petticoats,  silk  and  satin  dresses,  for  which 
she  had  no  use,  in  fact,  which  she  never  wore  or  intended 
to  wear.  She  had  a  mania  for  stealing,  secreting,  and 
purchasing  useless  articles  of  dress  quite  unsuitable  for  a 
person  in  her  station  of  life.  This  patient  eventually 
exhibited  religious  hallucinations,  and,  under  a  delusion 
that  she  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  made 
an  attempt  upon  her  life, 

A  lady,  well  known  in  fashionahle  life,  was  repeatedly 
detected  in  the  act  of  purloininjj  articles  of  vidue  from 
her  friends.     When  she  returned  home  from  a  diuuci 
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party  or  a  ball,  her  maitl  invariably  found  several  pockL>i- 
handkerchiefs  and  fans  concealed  about  her  person.  Slie 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  picking  and  stealing. 
Her  family  sometimes  suspected  that  there  was  some 
disorder  of  the  intellect,  hut  no  medical  advice  was 
obtained  until  she  exhibited  decided  symptoms  of 
morbid  mental  excitement  accompanied  with  clearly 
manifested  di'riusious. 

A  young  gentleman,  connected  with  the  army,  com- 
mitted numerous  petty  act*  of  tlieft,  which  for  some  time 
he  cunningly  contrived  to  conceal  from  those  about  hira. 
He  was  eventually  detected  in  stealing  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne at  a  time  when  he  had  a  superabundance  of  this 
wine  in  his  possession.  His  conduct  was  made  the  subject 
of  formal  inquiry.  Many  of  his  friends  wore  of  opinion 
that  the  young  gentleman  was  not  altogether  of  sane  mind, 
and,  in  his  dulence,  tlus  plea  was  raised.  It  was  proved 
by  his  servant  that  he  had  for  some  time  been  in  the 
habit  of  walking  about  his  room  at  night,  frequently 
talking  to  himself  and  laughing  loudly  at  liis  ovra 
thoughts.  lie  was  occasionally  found  in  a  moody  and 
abstracted  state.  He  would  sit  for  several  Iiours  staring 
at  vacancy.  At  times  he  was  unreasonably  irritable, 
particularly  on  occasions  when  great  command  of  temper 
and  freedom  from  all  passion  were  essentially  important. 
On  these,  and  other  grounds,  he  was  honourably  acquitted 
of  the  criminal  charge,  but,  considering  his  mental  condi- 
tion, his  family  were  advised  to  remove  him  from  the 
army.  This  gentleman  died  six  years  afterwards  of 
disease  of  the  brain,  supposed  to  be  softening,  but  the 
fact  could  not  be  positively  ascertained  as  no  pout  mortem 
examination  was  permitted. 

A  clerk,  holding  a  confidential  position  in  a  provincial 
bank,  was  accused  of  repeated  acts  of  theft.  The  evi- 
dence  against  him  was  conclusive.    Co  searching  his 
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lodginfjs,  nearly  all  tlio  missing  money  was  found,  care- 
fully concoaled  in  the  lining  of  some  old  clothes,  api>a- 
rently  worn  out  and  useless.  He  did  not  deny  fhe  accu- 
sation. He  treated  the  matter  with  a  nonchalance  of  so 
peculiar  a  character,  that  those  occupied  in  the  inquiry 
(which  was  strictly  oi'  a  jjrivate  character,  as  the  party  in 
question  was  connected  hy  marriage  with  one  of  the  firm) 
were  disposed  to  question  the  soundno^is  of  his  intellect. 
He  was  not  in  necessitous  circumstances,  his  salary  hoing 
a  liberal  one.  Tndepend<"iit!y  of  this  fact,  his  wife  had  a 
&ir  income,  which  slic  placed  at  his  disposal.  His  habits 
of  life  were  of  a  simple  character.  He  was  believed  to  he 
a  most  conscientious  man,  bring  scrupulously  exact  in 
all  his  dealings  with  his  tradesmen.  On  one  occasion  he 
found  an  inaccuracy  in  an  account  that  had  been  rendered 
to  him  by  his  wine  merchant,  and  he  at  once  pointed  out 
the  mistiike,  and  immediately  sent  a  cheque  in  payment 
of  the  extra  amount  due.  The  gentleman  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  appointment  in  the  bank.  The  private 
jury  selected  to  investigate  the  matter  aflirmed  that  thoy 
autpecled  mental  alieuation,  but  declined  expressing  any 
authoritative  opinion  on  the  subject.  Two  years  subse- 
quently, the  case  came  formally  and  professionally  under 
my  obsen-ation.  At  this  time,  the  mind  was  manifestly 
digordered.  He  believed  himself  to  be  a  person  of  rank, 
and  destined  by  the  Almighty  to  establish  a  state 
of  religious  equality  throughout  the  whole  world.  The 
treatment  I  advised  to  be  adopted  in  this  cai«e,  after 
the  hqrae  of  a  few  months,  appeared  to  be  promoting  his 
cure.  He  suddenly,  however,  manifested  great  mental 
confusion  and  c-vciteracut,  and  ultimately,  suddenly 
died  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  There  was  found,  afl«r 
death,  great  thickening  as  well  as  adiiesions  of  the  dura 
maler  to  the  skull.with  opacity  of  the  arachnoid.  Thef« 
was  a  slight  patch  of  softening  lu  the  left  hemisphere, 
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vliich  <;ontainecl  a  clot  of  extravafiated  blood  of  the  size 
of  a  small  bird's  egg. 

I  have  ha<l  under  my  care  a  lady  who  invariahly  otole 
whatever  she  could  lay  her  hands  upon  during  certain 
uterine  changes,  and  another  patient  always  maiiiresls 
the  siiine  propensity  at  the  period  of  ut«ro-gest»tion. 

"  A  person  high  in  office,"  says  Dr.  Brierre  de 
Boismont,  "  had  performed  the  duties  of  Iiig  station  up 
to  the  time  when  1  was  consulted,  and  yet  the  details 
which  were  furnished  to  mo  by  his  wife  left  no  doubt 
that  his  moral  and  aftective  faculties  had  been  for  some 
time  impaired.  From  having  been  generous  and  honest, 
he  ha<l  for  more  than  six  years  exhibited  great 
sordid  avarice  and  unbridled  licentiousucss.  With  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  bis  avarice  was  manifested  in 
mean  actions ;  he  refused  to  pay  his  debts,  maintaining 
that  he  had  already  done  so,  and  even  purloined  object* 
from  the  huuiies  of  his  acquaintances.  Until  the  last- 
named  acts  were  committed,  no  one  had  suspected  that  his 
mind  was  disordered.  Some  time  after,  I  was  called  in 
consultation  to  see  a  retired  public  officer,  whose  thefts 
had  made  much  noise  some  years  previously.  The  par- 
ticulars with  \\hich  1  was  furnished  regarding  this 
patient  inclined  me  to  believe  that  he  was  laliouring 
inulcr  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  general  paralysis. 
1  felt  certiiin  that  such  w;is  the  fact,  On  my  intro- 
duction to  the  patient,  the  first  words  that  be  uttered 
fully  established  the  correctness  of  my  anticipations. 
His  delinquencies  had  been  observe<l  eight  years  pre- 
viously. Jiis  meQt;iI  alienation  was  only  recognised  a 
few  months  ago."* 

A  gentleman,  whilst  on  a  voyage  from  the  West 
Indies  to  England,  attempted  to  commit  a  criminal 
assault  upon  one  of  the  female  passengers!  Up  to  the 
•  "  UaMlto  H^diMlc  do  Ptria."      1847.     P.  398. 
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period  of  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  he  had  shown  no 
observable  symptoms  of  mental  derangement.  His 
iriends  in  the  AVcst  Indies  h»d  never  in  this  cose  «»«• 
peeled  insanity.  For  some  weeks,  however,  prior  to  hia 
sailing  .for  Kiigland,  he  had  been  exposed  to  great 
mental  labour  and  anxiety,  having  to  settle  and  arrange 
a  complicated  matter  of  busincBS. 

At  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  assault,  his 
conduct  was  singularly  inexplicable  and  irrational.  The 
offence  was  perpetrated  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  at 
a  time,  and  un<ler  circumstances  rendering  detection, 
exposure,  and  punishment,  prompt,  certain,  and  in- 
entable !  For  the  rest  of  the  voyage  he  was  closely 
confined  to  his  cabin,  under  strict  surveillance.  On  his 
arrival  in  London,  ke  mas  protiounced  to  be  clearly  in  an 
iiuane  »tate  !  T  subsequently  saw  the  case,  and  as  far  as 
I  was  enabled  to  unravel  its  histnry,  was  satisfied  that 
the  act  of  immorality  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  during 
the  voyage  was  the_;fr«/  demonstration  of  his  insanity. 

A  young  gentleman,  holding  a  responsible  situation 
in  a  banking  estiiblishment  of  repute,  was  walking  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Regent- si  reet  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
when  he  suddenly  committed  an  act  of  gross  indecency. 
He  was  taken  into  custody.  AVhen  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion  of  his  singular  conduct,  he  appeared  like  a  man  in 
a  state  of  delirium,  and  could  oiTer  no  satisfactory  excuse 
for  his  outrageous  act.  His  previous  character  was  un- 
im|)eachab!e.  he  never  having  been  known  to  be  guil^ 
of  any  palpable  immorality ;  in  fact,  he  was  universally 
admitted,  by  those  who  were  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  him,  to  be  a  person  of  great  purity  of  thought,  and 
strict  propriety  of  conduct.  He  was,  however,  accused 
by  the  police  of  the  offence,  but  before  the  matter  came 
under  the  cognizance  of  a  court  of  law,  his  mind  exhi- 
bited decided  symptoms  of  disorder,  and  he  was  conse- 
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qacntly  released  from  the  liiuids  ofthe  civil  authorities,  and 
properly  placed  under  medical  treatment  and  restraint. 
Was  the  immoral  offence  the  firnt  ovkrt  avl  of  tHHaiiUy, 
or  did  the  miud  become  deranged  in  consequence  of  the 
dread  of  exposure,  disfjrace,  and  punisliment?  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  former  hypothesis.  It  appeared  that  there 
was  insanity,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  family, 
and  that  this  gL'iitleman  liad  reeeived,  when  a  hoy,  a 
se%-ere  injury  to  the  head,  from  the  effects  of  which  ho 
was  Kupposed  never  to  have  recovered.  It  was  dift> 
covered  that  for  some  days  previously  to  the  commission 
of  the  indecent  oHence,  he  had  been  obs^>n'ed  to  have 
been  singular  iu  his  raanuer,  and  was  heard  to  complain 
of  lieadache,  restless  and  disturbed  nights. 

A  young  lady,  up  to  the  age  of  uiimtoen,  comported 
herself  with  the  greatest  decorum  and  propriety,  evi- 
dencing iu  her  conversation  a  high  moral  tone.  Between 
the  age  of  nineteen  and  twenty,  she  had  several  attacks 
of  acute  hysteria,  but  was  soon,  apparently,  restored  to 
health.  She  then  became  pensive  and  sad,  retiring  olten 
to  her  own  room,  where  she  was  often  found  bathed  iu 
tears.  She  exhibited  a  great  indisposition  to  associate 
with  the  family,  or  to  converse  with  those  about  her. 
Apart  from  these  symptoms  she  manifested  no  positive 
sign  of  mental  aberration. 

With  a  view  of  rousing  her  from  a  state  of  recognised 
mental  torpor,  she  was  taken  by  a  member  of  the  family 
to  a  public  ball,  and  it  was  wliilst  there,  and  iu  the  act  of 
dancing  with  a  comparative  stranger,  tliat  she  fi]-st  exhi- 
bited, by  a  marked  and  painfully  loose  character  of  action 
and  conversation,  unequivocal  symptoms  either  of  grave 
moral  depravity,  or  of  serious  mental  disorder.  The  gen> 
tleman  with  whom  she  was  dancing  observing  something 
peculiarly  wild  in  her  physiognomy,  bad  his  suspicions 
awakened  as  to  her  condition,  and  had  no  difUculty  in 
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arriving  at  a  right  solution  of  the  character  of  the  case. 
He  lost  no  time  in  delicately  mentioning  the  matter  to 
the  relative  who  aocompaniftl  the  yomig  lady  to  the 
ball,  and  she  was  immediately  taken  home.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  she  became  ttcutr/y  insane,  all  her  delusions 
and  conversations  having  reference  to  a  morbidly  exalted 
state  of  uterine  functions. 

"  A  woman,  aged  forty -two,  for  a  year  and  a  half  gra- 
duidly  fell  into  a  state  denoting  general  softening  of  the 
brain,  manifesting  almost  entire  blindness,  inability  fo 
walk,  and  serai- imbecility  of  intellect.  Two  years  ago 
she  felt  severe  and  ahnoKt  constant  pain  in  the  head ;  her 
general  health  was  in  other  respects  perfectly  good,  and 
her  intellect  clear.  Three  years  previously,  this  woman, 
though  possessed  of  an  ample  comjietency,  eommiUed  a 
petty  theft  at  a  fair.  Tins  was  the  first  symptom  of  her 
approaching  cerebral  disease."* 

•  Related  bj  I>r.  Urion»  do  Bounumt. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Impmrment  of  Mind. 

I   PBOPOSB  to  consider  iliu   subject  in  the  following 
order: — 

1.  General  Weakness  of  Mind. 

2.  Morbid  Phenomena  of  Attention. 

3.  Morbid  F/t^iomena  of  Memory. 

Qhnbral  Wkaksess  op  Misd.  Tlic  intellect  often 
presents  evidences  of  general  prostration  and  debility, 
lung  anteriorly  to  any  serious  disorder  of  the  brain 
being  diagnosed,  or  even  suspected.  Tliis  condition  of 
cerebral  lassitude,  mental  sluggislmcKs,  psychical  weak- 
ness and  impainncnt,  is,  in  many  of  its  features,  analo- 
gous to  the  torpor  of  mind  tbiit  so  frequently  supervenes 
u]M)n  certain  acute  fonus  of  bodily  disease,  particularly 
thoijc  of  a  febrile  character  implicating  the  nervous 
functions. 

In  this  state  of  mental  ill-health,  the  patient  is  con- 
scions  of  a  want  of  brain  tone,  sln^^sh  action  of  mind, 
and  of  a  deviation  from  his  normal  condition  of  intel- 
lectual acuteness,  activity,  and  vigour.  He  is  painfully 
sensible  of  feeling  moutally  ftelow  par,  and  rcci^jniscs 
his  inability  to  use  efficiently  his  powers  of  mind-  He 
suffers  from  a  txjrpid  state  of  the  intellect,  a  psychical 
malaUe  unfitting  him  for  any  kind  or  degree  of  cerebral 
work.    The  etibrt  to  thiuk  is  irksome  and  painful,  caus- 
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ing,  if  persevered  m,  vertigo,  heatliiche,  painful  confiision 
of  thought,  and  acute  mental  depression. 

In  this  condition  of  nervous  exhaustion,  the  patient 
is  incapable  of  exercising,  for  any  lengthened  period, 
continuity  of  thought,  and  is  at  times  quit«  unable  to 
think  at  all.  This  mental  listlessness,  proi^tration,  and 
apathy,  di8<piaUfy  him  for  any  occupation  requiring  the 
active  operation  of  the  intellectual  powers.  He  throws 
aside  his  favourite  books,  and  even  the  newspapers, 
formerly  the  source  of  so  much  pleasure,  become  devoid 
of  iiit«re5t,  and  even  distasteful  to  him.  Ho  then 
neglects  his  ordinary  vocation,  feeling  in  mind  hfaxi, 
and  only  able  to  nit  quietly  in  a  tstate  of  gloomy  abstrac- 
tion in  his  room,  or  saunter  about  the  house  or  streets 
in  a  condition  of  dreamy  reverie.  I  have  often  wit- 
nessed those  symptoms  couaeciuent  upon  an  overtaxed 
and  unduly  exercised  mind. 

Men,  naturally  of  the  most  active  understandings,  of 
a  high  order  of  intelligence,  and  capable,  when  in  health, 
of  a  considerable  degree  of  sustained  and  vigorous  in- 
tellectual labour,  Imve  been  reduced  to  this  sad  stiite  of 
psychical  impairment,  and  "precocious  senility,"  as  the 
result  of  anxiety,  or  as  the  ef!cct  of  an  excessive  and  se- 
vere cerebral  and  mental  strain. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  mind  is  easily  fatigued. 
Tltis  condition  of  failing  intellect  i«  recognised  by  the 
difficulty  which  the  person  experiences  in  preserving 
intact  the  sequence  of  ideas  and  cliain  of  thought.  The 
memory  cither  wanders,  or  is  vague  and  incoherent  in 
it«  associations.  All  power  of  healthy  psychical  combi- 
nation is  either  lost,  or  greatly  impaired.  The  mind 
has  no  &xed  hold  upon  its  conceptions,  and  in  consequence 
of  an  enfeeblement  of  the  will,  and  weakened  power  of 
attention,  the  ideas  are  influenced  by  the  most  casual 
and  accidental    circumstances.      In  general  terms,  all 
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balancing  or  co>ordinaiing  j>sychica]  power  appears  io  Im 
gone.* 

This  morbid  condition  of  intellect  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  upon, 
a  depressed,  debilitated,  and  exhausted  state  of  the 
vital  and  nerve  force.  The  blood  is  impoverished  in 
consequence  of  being  deprived  of  some  of  its  impor- 
tant orgjinic  elements,  and  tlie  whole  system  suffers 
from  ana-mia.  Tlie  countenance  assumes  a  pallid, 
haggard,  lifeless,  and  exsanguine  aspect.  The  assimi- 
lative functions  are  disordered,  and  the  patient  some* 
times  becomes  seriously  emaciated.  Such  is  often  the 
physical  state  of  those  whose  minds  have  been  pre- 
maturely exhausted.  This  phase  of  mental  and  bodily 
ill-heidth,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  speedily  yields  to  the 
judicious  administration  of  stimulants  and  blood  tonics 
associated  with  appropriate  moral  treatment,  provided  no 
serious  sfmetural  mischief  has  commenced  in  the  brain. 

*  AtnoDK  th«  iiunpicnt  ijmptoou  of  Mflvntug  of  the  bnuu,  Mid  ajiogilpxT, 
•n  oonuiunalljr  obH-rvud  a  torpor,  uid  jiruitratiuii  uf  iiitvllvct,  #x)iil>iU<d  in 
•a  intbililj  to  undtri'Inkc  ui;  kind,  uid  dt'gnw  or  rtii'iitul  woTk.  Th«  jmtirnt 
fon^lliu  of  %  drlkipnc;  of  piydiical  powfr,  ui  nhautted  »tato  of  t]i»  nerroiu 
fOarKJ.uid  of  K  want  of  m,  tile  hnia  •iipxariiif;  to  h«r«  lovt  it*  bt>altkj-t<nie, 
•nd  (tjunau. 

M.  Gpndrin  un,  "  Apoplectic  allacka  *ni  olVii  pTMpdod  for  tome  Aw}%  \ij 
a  difficultj'  ia  BiKutuij;  iiitellKtual  wurk,  by  an  iiicapavit/  for  aniuiutl  «tton> 
tion,  by  an  extniordinnry  irweiliilitj*,  liy  »  morbid  wrakiio"  which  ciiwiit"'nt*« 
impren^onii,  and  prodans  Inrror*  witlioat  «  cauM,  or  bj  tuireaionaUc  utiicty 
oooccming  ounclvn  orlliow  related  to  as."' 

Thcjo  pr»'moui(<iry  •jinptonu  an  not  dMnonttmbkinrvorfCMCof  cwpbral 
hemorrhnKo.  for  mxaj  patimta  afipMr  nqwHtt  of  •cicni  brain  or  mind  work 
up  to  tho  nionitnit  itamod>at«ly  pIModlng  tlw  apnploctic  or  [•raljtic  &I,  but 
\a  miuiy  ciut''>  tlii*  cuniciniiti  diminnlion  of  vigour  of  bruD  and  itnpaiimMll 
ofuiiK!  urci  important  prniionitorj  mf;m  «t  approachiiii;  acut*  paralytic  ind 
apoptwtic  Kcixura.  Tha  aymptoin,  howevor,  ia  prewot  in  olhrr  nlatc*  of 
diMcuie  of  Uid  biaio.  Should  Ihia  condition  of  tniod  bo  ucociiitcd  «ilb  |[id> 
dineu,  hciduhv,  dcptmud  opiritn.  nbfrnition  or  impairment  of  Tiaion,  Off  • 
■U|{bt  «iiiaaUoii  of  Dumbnvw  (cren  if  circwnaciibcd)  in  any  part  of  tbc  body, 
the  putii'iit  may  well  be  aniiou*  aa  to  the  utatc  of  baa  oercbrul  hctUtli. 


i-'TtiMP&Doa.dtUM.Pnc."    ToiBl.p.4S7. 
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Til©  eymptomii,  however,  previously  detailed,  are,  oc- 
casionally, precursory  of  formidable  attacks  of  organic 
disease  of  tlic  brain,  and  are  to  be  viewed,  in  Kome  cases, 
as  pathog^Domonic  of  the  existcuce  of  cerebral  tumours, 
softening,  abscess,  induration,  and  other  formidable  types 
of  encephalic  disorganization. 

A  gentleman,  ajjed  fitty-four,  who  died  of  softening 
of  the  brain,  associated  «'ilU  hemiplegia,  had  for  nearly 
twelve  montiis  previously  to  his  loss  of  motor  power, 
complained  of  no  other  symptom  than  painful  prostra- 
tion of  mind.  He  had  the  greater  portion  of  his  life 
been  actively  engaged  as  principal  of  a  large  academy, 
haviug  under  his  Bcholastic  supervision  nearly  sixty 
boys.  Being  a  strictly  conscientious  man,  and  of  an 
anxious  temperament,  he  was  always  in  a  state  of 
feverish  excitement  and  painful  apprehension  lest  he 
should  fail  in  the  discharge  of  tlie  serious  and  respon- 
sible duties  devolving  ujkjii  hini.  His  mind  was  thus 
kept  in  an  unceasing  contlition  of  mental  inquietude  and 
])crturbutiou.  Under  this  severe  amount  of  cerebral  pres- 
sure and  mental  anxiety,  he  was  conscious,  as  he  admitted 
at  the  time  to  his  medical  attendant,  of  hh  mind  gradually 
fading  away  from  him.  He  eventually  became  quit*  in- 
o^ble  of  personally  superintending  his  establishment. 
On  one  occasion,  fancying  that  his  iutcllect  had  in  a  great 
measure  recovered  its  original  strength,  he  entered  tlie 
school,  and  occupied  himself  with  his  usual  duties.  He, 
however,  soon  found  that  he  was  quite  incapable  of  direct- 
ing his  attention  for  five  minutes  continuously  to  any  one 
subject  connected  with  the  business  of  tuition,  and  he 
immediately  retired  to  his  own  private  room,  and  seating 
himself  in  a  chair,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  exclaiming, 
in  wild  desjiair,  "wy  mind i» gone !  allogelher gone. !"  In 
this  case  no  symptom  of  pfiyitical  disease  of  the  brain 
was  detected  until  twelve  moutlis  anteriorly  to  deatli  I 
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Tho  coudition  of  mcntjU  impairment  existed  unint«r- 
nipt«dly  for  a  period  of  four  years  prior  to  the  attack 
of    hemiplegia,   wJiich   occurred    shortly    hefore   death. 
In  another  case  a  solicitor  was  obliged  to  retire  for  a 
period  uf  five  years  altogether  froni   professional  busi- 
nei«8,  iu   con»K[ueQcc  of  an   enfeebled  state  of  mind, 
unassociated  with  aberration  of  intellect,  or  lesion  of 
the  sensor  or  motor  power.    This  gentleman  acknow- 
ledged that  for  tAirfy  years  he  had  not  been  for  seven 
continuous  days  absent  from  the  anxious  and  responsible 
duties  of  his  office !     Two  years  prior  to  his  decease, 
symptoms  of  cerebral  aniiiurosis  were  recognitM-d,  and  he 
nearly  lost  all  visual  power.     During  this  time,  he  was 
subject  to  acute  attacks  of  headache,  accompanied  with 
great  depression  of  spirits,  and  distressing  paroxysms 
of  extreme  nausea,  and  soiuctiiues  of  vomiting.      He 
snddenly,  one  day  after  dinner,  became  hemiplegic,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  died !     A  tumour  was  found  in  close 
proximity  to  tlie  optic  thalamus,  undoubtedly  interfering 
with  the  special  functions  of  tliis  ganglion.     In  a  third 
case,  an    officer    who    had    gone    successfully  through 
several  East  India  campaigns,  became  gradually  imbecile. 
All    the  faculties    of  the    mind,  simuItaneonsJy,  were 
debilitated  and    det«riorat«d.      This  did    not  manifest 
itself  at  first  in  a  loss  of  any  particular  mental  function, 
such  as  the  memory  or  attention,  but  the  whole  powers 
of  the  mind  appeared   to  gradually  fade  away,  and 
succumb   to   a    mysterious,    inexplicable,    and    destruc- 
tive intluencc.      This    patient  continued    iu  a  chronic 
condition  of  imbecility  for  many  years.     After  death,  the 
brain  was  found  in  a  state  of  sad  disorganization  !     The 
dura  mnier  and  tunica  aracAnoid^a  were  much  thickened, 
and  on  the  former  was  discovered  a  cousidenible  extent 
of  tubercular  deposition.     The  ealcariim  was  indurated 
(tho  dif*loe  being  entirely  obliterated),  the  brain  mucli 
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atrophied,  and  in  some  portions,  in  a  sodcned  state.  In 
this  instance,  there  were  no  delusions  or  other  symptom!; 
of  aherratioD  until  a  year  and  a  half  hcforc  death  !* 

In  the  early  stage  of  cerebral  or  general  paralysis,  the 
patient  often  acta  as  if  he  had  (mentally)  lost  all  confi- 
dence in  himself.  He  rarely  acknowledges  that  such  is 
the  fact,  but  exhibits  in  his  conversation  and  deportment 
evidences  of  a  state  of  enfeebled  mind,  paralysed  or  vacil- 
lating will.  These  symptoms  I  have  known  to  exist  for 
years  antecedently  to  the  development  of  any  clearly 
manifested  sign  of  disease  of  the  brain  or  disorder  ot 
the  mind.  A  gentleman,  who  eventually  died  of  cerebral 
paralysis,  ttco  gears  before  there  was  any  recognition  of 
discasi?  of  the  brain,  wa.s  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete 
childish  aud  slavish  dependence  upon  those  about  him. 
It  was  an  unusual  occurrence  for  him  to  write  a  letter,  or 
reply  to  one.  His  wife  or  eldest  son  generally  discharged 
these  duties  for  him.  Letters  addressed  to  him  on  im- 
portant matters  of  business  remained  sometimes  unopened 
for  several  days.  In  consequence  of  this  neglect,  his  wife 
was  in  the  habit,  occasionally,  of  searching  his  pockets, 
and  when  letters  with  unbroken  seals  were  put  into  his 
hand,  he  merely  exclaimed,  with  apparent  surprise, 
"  oh  dear  me,  how  careless  I  have  been  1" 

There  was  no  obvious  want  of  capacity,  neither  were 
there  marked  .symptoms  of  imbecility  in  tliis  case,  until 
the  expiration  of  the  period  previously  specified.  Strangers 

■  Wleu  >pcMilEini;  of  Uie  loojotis  ot  inUIli^no*  that  proerdv.  at  (uxnmpony. 
diwrniMK  of  tlie  brain  of  uii  u|iupl#ctJc  tf p«,  Andril  rtmtrl:*  (whnn  rooftpitii* 
lating  llio  luorbij  imjchicnl  iihenoniona  obncrvuble  in  ocrcbnil  aflection*)  .^— 
"  Hwiy  p«lk-iiU  pmvrce  ul]  tli<-  I'loariifiis  oud  strcn^h  of  their  iut<:lli|[cuoo 
up  to  ihe  moment  uf  th«  apojileulic  uttiuk.  In  otbcrs  thi-rr  aiu  ob>rrv«(li  ■ 
aliortcr  or  longvr  time  Wfura  thl*  poriod,  nomit  cliui)^  in  tlic  iiiti'ili-ctiMl 
GicultiM  1  ftomuliiiie*  tliay  ara,H  it  wcrp,  benuinbii).  Miuiy. on  tliu  ountnu'jr, 
DtanifMt  an  cxtraonlinary  dvgra*  of  oxcitfini-'iit.  Komc  lose  tlifir  msiiiorjf  i 
tliMW  nn  momtinta  whrci  tliay  know  neitiicr  wburv  tboj  uw,  what  tbey  do,  or 
what  th»y  Wj."— JW/vf  l  C'W»»gw  Midicait. 
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never  oLacrvcd  in  this  patient  any  diminution  of  mental 
vigour :  but  those  in  constant  and  loring  association  with 
him,  and  well  acquainted  with  hin  previous  condition  of 
mind,  were  painfully  oWrvant  of  the  jjrudual  and  insi- 
dious advances  of  his  brain  dixorder  and  mental  decrepi* 
tods.  They  could  not  but  notice  his  »iagular  and  uiina- 
tonl  vant  of  interest  in  his  professional  affairs,  shown 
ly  his  alweuiin^  himself  from  chainlters  and  neglecting 
other  important  duties.  His  marked  indifference  to  his 
children,  and  a]>pareni  loss  of  affection  for  his  wife,  with* 
out  exhibiting  aity  insane  a/ienaiion  of  feeling,  was  also 
a  significant  symptom,  gutoad  his  state  of  mind,  for  he 
caressed  his  wife  and  children  with  his  uxtial  warmth  of 
affection,  wien  Us  altenfion  ira«  dirrcted  irperial/y  io  tkfm 
by  oliern,  and  he  teas  twilled  for  his  eooinemt  and  net/lrcl.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  for  hours,  turning  Ustlessly 
over  the  psiges  of  a  number  of  favourite  books,  and  look- 
ing through  portfolios  of  engravings  and  drawings, 
without  apparently  knowing  what  was  occupying  his 
attention  During  the  whole  of  this  time  he  was  fully 
capable  of  discussing,  when  the  subject  was  suggested 
to  him  by  others,  the  merits  of  any  particular  book  or 
painting  (for  he  was  a  man  of  great  taut*,  and  had  a 
large  and  valuable  librarj-,  and  many  first-class  works  of 
art  in  his  house),  but  associated  with  tliis  apparent,  but 
factitious  power  of  concentrating  his  mind  to,  and  consi- 
dering any  given  subject,  his  intellectual  brightneiis  and 
vigour  were  gradually  fading  into  the  dark  regions  of 
imbecility!* 

*  Aflcr  dutth.  Ihc  relation*  found  ■ccreted  in  the  [lockrt*  of  the  K«Dtlo- 
msn'ii  flolhi'ii  and  in  the  houni!.  a  niiiaber  uf  letter*  tvlntinf;  to  important 
nialt^n  ot'  buitiiwus,  unoppiied.  luul  of  cuunie  uiirciiliod  to.  Mnn^  of  lb««e 
lett*TB  won  of  old  date,  and  somB  coiitaiiii^t  remittiincM  of  moccy.  One 
inTi-li)I<«  ooiituinnl  >  B«Mik  of  Eiis^!«riil  iioW  fnr  lOil/,,  wUicli  had  been  tncc- 
mittMl  loiirlwdi  inunthH  pr»»iou*lj,  wid  which  wtw  tupponpd  to  bare  b»en 
stolen  ur  ln>t.  At  thia  time  none  of  tbe  Umil;  toiipoatcd  nnjtliiug  «Tonj[ 
with  hi*  br»iu  or  utiud. 
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I  cito  the  preceding  cases  with  a  view  of  estahlishing 
that  serious  fatal  structural  disease  of  braiu  may  occa- 
sionally be  preceded  by  no  other  Kymplom  thnn  hax  ofmeHlal 
potoer.  Undoubtedly  many  instances  occur  of  great  im- 
pairment of  mind  resulting  from  exhaustion  of  the  psy- 
chical and  nerve  force,  quite  nnconnected  with  apparent 
organic  change  in  the  structure  of  the  brain. 

It  is  occasionally  the  duty  of  the  phj'sician  to  see  and 
prescribe  for  such  cases.  They  ol'ten,  alas !  baffle  hia 
best  and  moat  assiduous  attempts  at  cure.  Occasionjillyi 
however,  it  is  his  pleasure  to  realize  the  beneficial  effect 
of  continuity  of  remedial  treatment  in  restoring  the  mind 
to  its  original  vigtmr,  and  that,  too,  in  cascii  often  justi- 
fying the  most  unfavourable  termination. 

In  the  preceding  illustrations  of  that  form  of  mental 
weakness,  elearly  arising  from  an  abnormal  exercise  of 
the  mind,  and  preternatural  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
energies,  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  is,  in  many  infltances, 
manifestly  and  often  seriously  impaired. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Morbid  Phenomena  of  Attention, 

Tills  subject  will  be  analysed  aA  follows: — 

1.  Impairment  of  Attention. 

2.  Heightened  or  Exalted  Attention. 

3.  Concentration  of  the  A  ttention. 

The  faculty  of  attention  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  varied  powers  of  the  mind.  Without  its  posses- 
sion, the  understanding  would  be  a  blank.  If  we  had  no 
voluntary  capacity  to  direct  the  thoughts  to  object*  of 
consciousness,  how  abortive  would  be  the  attempt  to 
expand,  discipline,  and  improve  the  intellect? 

"The  difference,"  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  " between 
an  ordinarv  mind  and  the  mind  of  Newton,  consitita 
principally  in  this,  tliat  the  one  is  capable  of  the  applica- 
tion of  a  more  continuous  attention  than  the  other ;  that 
a  Newton  is  able,  without  fatigue,  to  connect  inference 
with  inference  in  one  long  series  towards  a  determinate 
end  ;  while  the  man  of  inferior  capacity  is  soon  obliged 
to  break  or  let  fall  the  thread  which  he  had  begun  to 
spin.  This  is,  in  fact,  what  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  witli 
equal  modesty  and  shrewdness,  himself  admitted.  To 
one  who  complimented  him  on  his  genius,  he  replied, 
*  that  if  he  had  made  any  discoveries,  it  was  owing  more 
to  patient  attention  than  to  any  other  talent.'  "* 

•  "  ticctnrra  on  McUpIijiic*." 
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No  sound  knowledge  of  objects  exterior  to  ourselves, 
no  right  appreciation  of  normal  conditions  of  conscious- 
ness, or  accurato  insiglit  iuto  the  morbid  phenomena  of 
thought,  can  be  obtained,  without  the  power  of  concen- 
trating by  an  uct  of  volition,  tlie  attention  to  subjects' 
nnder  the  immediate  contemplation  of  the  understanding. 
Observation  and  reflection  (two  of  the  most  important  of 
the  mental  facultien)  would  have  uo  existemie  apart  from 
the  ]K)ssession  of  the  power  of  directing  and  controlling 
the  attention.  The  able,  intelligent,  learned,  and  saga- 
cious man  has  this  faculty  of  the  mind  fully  matured 
and  developed.  It  is  essential  that  such  should  be  the 
case. 

The  dull,  vapid,  and  uninformed  understanding  ex- 
hibits this  intellectual  power  in  a  very  feeble  state  of 
manifestation.  'I'he  absence  of  this  faculty  causes  great 
intellectual  weakness.  The  mind  so  organized  has 
DO  power  of  concentrated  thought.  Objects  of  sense 
are  «•<?»,  but  not  o&tnvpd;  and  all  power  of  reBeetion 
appears  to  be  destroyed.  The  man  who  has  this  faculty 
in  the  greatest  a(;tivity  and  subjection,  is  best  fitted  to 
ac(iuiie  and  mentally  retain  the  knowledge  which,  if 
properly  applied,  elevates  him  to  political,  professional, 
and  social  jKisitions  of  influence,  usefulness,  and  autho- 
rity. "Without  the  power  of  continuity  of  tliought, 
and  ability  to  direct  the  attention,  by  an  effort  of  the 
will,  to  subjects  of  contemplation,  no  effectual  intellectual 
progress  in  knowledge  can  be  made. 

"  Genius,"  says  Helvetius,  "  is  nothing  but  a  continued 
attention  {une  alfenlion  smvic)."  "  It  is,"  says  liufibn, 
" only  protracted  patience  {ttnn  Ionise  patience)."  "In 
tiie  exact  sciences,  at  least,"  says  Cuvier,  "  it  ia  the 
patience  of  a  sound  intellect  when  invincible,  which 
truly  constitutes  genius."  Lord  Chesterfield  says,  "  that 
the  power  of  applying  the  attention  steadily  and  imdisr 
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Bipatcdly  to  a  single  object  is  the  sure  mark  of  a  superior 
genius." 

How  desirable  then  it  is,  that  this  facolty  should  be 
persevcringly  cultivated,  and  when  iully  developed,  care> 
I'ully  and  zealously  preserved  from  injury  !• 

"Attention  forms  the  great  link  between  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  departments  of  our  nature,  or  between  tlie 
percipient  and  what  ha»  been  named  the  patheniic  depart- 
ments. It  is  the  control  which  the  will  baa  over  this 
faculty  that  makes  man  responsible  for  the  objects  which 
he  chooses  to  entertain,  and  so  responsible  for  the 
emotions  which  pathulugically  result  from  tliem. 

"The  mint!  can  be  weaued  from  the  influcnoo  of  evil 
afTections.  by  the  witbdran-tnent  of  its  thoughts  from 
those  objects  which  both  excite  and  supply  tlie  means 
of  their  gi'atification,  and  wooing  t)ie  attention  to  other 
objects  by  which  good  cmotiuus  are  awakened  to  occupy 
the  whole  man,  and  displace  those  hurtful  scusibihtie* 
which  war  agiiinst  the  soul.  It  is  thus  that  attention 
becomes  the  great  instrument  of  moral  discipline;  and  it 
is  because  of  the  command  which  the  will  possesses  over 
this  faculty,  that  man  becomes  resjionsible  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  his  thoughts. 

"  The  faculty  of  attention,  when  employed  on  external 
things,  is  just  as  mighty  an  iustrumcnt  of  moral  disci- 
pUne  as  it  is  of  mental  discovery.  It  fetches  that  in< 
fluence  from  without,  which  bear«  with  efficacy  on  the 
gpriugs  of  feehng  and  of  action. 

*  8uffioi«nt  imporUiiM  h  not  aUached  in  tli«  rduodion  of  vonien  U>  tU« 
ealtivstiuu  tuui  dttcipUii*  of  Uie  faculty  nf  attviiliori.  Gn«t  injury  u  ua- 
doaUfdlj  dona  to  th*  miiu)  bj  tlio  hun-^  und  rupidily  with  whlcb  every- 
tMtig  ii  ni^oirfd  1«  b*  sommiiliBhrd  in  tlii*  «iipr«w«  railruwl  cr».  Uiittt  th« 
mImiM  of  nudbMnBtim  farm  on  int«j^»l  part  of  fi'Dialc  »diiciitioii  iiu  r««|]} 
(ffieUat  |>1aa  of  tncnUl  training  con  bo  a&id  to  b«  adopli'J.  Men  iu  tkia 
fwptct  ham  an  advantafte  orcc  womnn.  by  b^ing  obliged  to  go  steadilj 
thn>ii|[fa  a  conrM  of  matlictnaticnl  itudy.  the  mind  bdn^  tlma  aarly  in  UU 
wdl-iiereloped,  di*oi}iUunl,  and  tr^Liiii-d  by  the  tentttt  of  iotoUecltMl  ahidiai. 
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"  It  is  by  the  attention  titiifling  its  objects,  tliat  the 
heart  shiftcth  it«  emotions-  The  mechanism  there  is 
operating  rig^htly,  but  it  is  in  virtue  of  a  touch  from 
without.  It  is  bj'  looking  outwardly  and  not  inwardly, 
in  fact,  that  the  mind  bath  been  set  as  it  were  to  the 
riglit  object.,  whose  moviug  influence  it  18  that  brings 
the  mind  into  itt  right  state  of  emotion  :  and  thus  the 
cultivation  of  the  dispositions  is  manifested  to  he  a  more 
simple  and  intelligible  process  than  many  are  iu  the 
habit  of  conceiving  it. 

"Tlie  wayward  tendencies  of  the  heart  are  oonqnered, 
not  so  much  by  an  operation  at  home,  as  by  an  opera- 
tion  abroad.  The  most  effectual  refuge  is,  iu  t)ie  con- 
templation of  that  ethereal  and  unclouded  purity,  by 
which  the  throne  of  heaven  is  encircled — a  liltiug  of  the 
thoughts  to  the  august  and  unpolluted  sacredness  which 
dwellcth  theiv — the  daily  and  diligent  consideration  of 
that  awful  sanctuary  which  is  above,  where  nought  that 
is  unholy  can  enU^r — and  a  solemn  invocation  to  Him, 
before  the  rebuke  of  whose  count enance,  all  the  vanities 
of  a  distempered  imagination  will  at  once  flee  away."' 

Ihpairhbkt  op  Attkxtion. — In  the  incipient  staige  of 
disease  of  the  brain,  the  patient  complains  of  an  in* 
capacity  to  control  and  direct  the  faculty  of  attention. 
He  finds  ttiat  he  cannot,  without  an  obvious  and  painful 
effort,  aoctimplihh  bis  usual  inentiii  work,  read,  or  master 
the  contents  of  a  letter,  newspaper,  or  even  a  jiag©  or 
two  of  a  favourite  book.  Tlic  ideas  become  restive,  and 
the  mind  lapses  into  a  flighty  condition,  exhibiting  no 

1  capacity  tor  nontinuity  of  thought. 
Fully  recognising  his  impaired  and  failing  energies, 
he  repeatedly  tries  to  conquer  the  defect,  and  seizing  hold 
of  a  book,  is  resolved  not  to  succumb  to  his  sensations 
of  intellectual  inojipacity,  psychical  languor,  and  cerebral 
*  Or.  ClialiQcr*!  "  SketctiM  of  Uoral  aiid  McnUI  TliiloKiphr." 
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weakness,  tot,  alas !  he  oRen  discovers  {when  it  is  too 
late  to  grapple  with  the  mischief)  that  he  has  lost  all 
power  of  healthy  nicDtal  steadiness,  and  normal  concen- 
tration of  thought  1  Til  his  attempt  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  immediate  subject  under  contemplation, 
he  reads  and  re-reads  w-ith  a  determined  resolution,  and 
an  apparently  unflafj^ng  energy,  certain  striking  pas- 
sages and  jmgcs  of  a  ijarticular  hook,  but  without  being 
able  to  grasp  or  understand  the  simplest  chain  of 
thought,  to  follow  successfully  an  elementary  process 
of  reasoning ;  neither  is  he  in  a  condition  of  mind  fitting 
him  to  comprehend  or  retain,  for  many  consecutive 
seconds,  the  outline  of  an  interesting  stor^',  understand 
a  simple  calculation  of  figures,  or  narrative  of  fairts. 
The  attempt,  particularly  if  it  be  a  susfai/ieei  one,  to 
master  and  converge  the  attention  to  the  subject  which 
he  is  trying  to  seize,  verj-  frequently  increases  the  pre- 
existing confusion  of  mind,  producing,  eventually, 
physical  sensations  of  brain  lassitude,  and  Iieait- 
ache.  "  Going  through  a  train  of  close  reasoning," 
says  an  acute  ol>server,  when  speaking  of  this  condition, 
"  is  an  imdertaking  ab8olut«ly  impracticable.  Indeed, 
to  dwell  u|H>n  any  one  thought  steadily,  is  a  task,  and  a 
task,  too,  that  can  only  be  gone  through  at  long  in- 
ten-als.  Some  acute  observer  has  remarked  of  a  former 
King  of  Prussia,  that  his  conceptions  were  quick,  but 
that  on  contemplating  a  subject  he  grew  confused. 
Whether  it  be  true  in  this  particular  instance  or  not, 
the  observation  holds  good  of  many  individuals  pre- 
di8])Osed  to  epilojwy.  They  are,  generally,  those  who 
have  tampered  with  their  sensibility.  They  seize 
a  question  dexterously,  but  their  strength  ia  ex- 
hausted in  the  fintt  assnalt.  Tf  yoa  try  to  make 
them  grapple  with  a  difBculty,  they  immediately  flinch. 
To  any  proposition   requiring  them  to  oontempUte  a 
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number  of  ideas  steadfastly,  they  will  yield  a  fiat,  unin- 
telli^ble  assent,  or  to  mask  their  want  of  bottom,  a«  the 
jockeys  term  it,  they  will  endeavour  to  fly  off  to  another 
topic.  To  conceive  the  condition  of  the  head  in  siieh 
cases  more  distinctly,  we  may  recollect  how  it  fares  with 
the  eye  when  weakened  in  stu-h  a  manner  that  the 
instant  it  is  cast  npon  an  inscription,  the  characters  are 
perfectly  plain,  but  that  in  a  little  time  they  seem  to 
run  into  each  other,  they  become  undistinguishabic,  and 
at  1a^  vanish  altogether.  From  misconduct  of  the 
understanding,  all  frivolous  people  must  be  troubled 
with  some  fli^ibtinesfi  of  att^ention.  AVe  need  no  other 
reason  to  enable  us  to  understand  why  it  becomes  re- 
quisite in  polite  circlcu  to  change  the  topic  of  conver- 
sation every  second  minute."* 

How  of^en  these  symptoms  are  premonitory  of  soften- 
ing of  the  brain,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  and  even  apoplexy ! 
This  weakened  power  of  attention  often  precedes,  and  ia 
associated  with,  impairment  and  loss  of  memory. 

States  of  brown  study,  distraction,  and  reverie  are 
often  precursory  of  more  demonstrative  symptoms  of 
impaired  attention.  They  an:  but  shades,  degrees,  and 
varieties  of  that  morbidly  torpid  manifttstation  of  the 
faculty  which  so  often  accompanies  iinhealthy  conditiotia 
of  the  intelligence,  and  abnormal  states  of  tite  cerebral 
tissue. 

These  irregularities  of  thought  are  frequently  sflf- 
ereated,  often  owing  their  existence  to  an  obstinate  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  succumb  to  their  • 
fascinating  and  seductive  intluence.f 

A  medical  gentleman,  who    exhibited    symptoms  of 

•  Dr.  Bcailoe*'  "  HygSk." 
f  "  Reverie,"  my*  1/ooln!.  "i»  wlicu  idea*  float  in  our  mindu  wltlioilt  SBJ 
rcflivtion  or  regard   o(  llio   undcntitiMliiit;."       Whitt  ar«  tarmed  "iraldug 
dmina"  uv  diatinct   ftain  that  aUte  of  the  mind   prcTiouiIy  dcwriK'd  1>}- 
Loefco,  ou.  .■  a*  "  tliouglita  mudieriag  witliuut  OMiiirxion." 
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mental  ilcningeTnent,  informed  liU  medical  adviser  tbat 
lii»  ill  8Uoc«88  in  his  profession  6ned  him,  us  may  well  be 
suppuftod,  with  anxiety  for  liis  okii  suhststence  and  that 
of  hitt  family.  Ilu  would  sit  at  homo  for  hours  rami> 
nutin^,  aud  in  a  state  of  profound  abstraction  ;  and  when 
lie  found,  day  alter  day,  no  summons  arTive,  lie  would 
saunter  abroad  and  occupy  himself  with  a  reverie  of 
wixhus,  These  wishes  he  would  sometimes  arrange  into 
u  climax  of  eventjt,  worthy  of  the  glass  man  in  the 
"  Spectator."  At  length  he  would  direct  his  footstepa 
homeward,  under  a  kind  of  persuasion  that  some  person 
of  consequence  liad  actually  sent,  during  his  absence,  to 
call  him  in.* 

This  indulgence  in  a  state  of  morbid  reverie,  or  dispo- 
jrition  to  "  build  caiftles  in  the  air,"  is  fraught  with 
cerioua  nuKchief  to  the  mind.  Kxcessire,  continuous, 
and  prolonged  reverie  is  often  precursory  of  softening  of 
the  brain,  and  is  also  a  symptom  commonly  oliserved  in 
tho  incijiient  stages  of  some  types  of  mental  disorder. 
Hence  the  great  value,  in  early  education,  of  carefully 
regulating,  directing,  disciplining,  and  mastering  the  at- 
tention, thus  fitting  and  training  the  mind  to  combat 
KUOoessfuUy  with  those  mental  influences  aud  physical 
states  of  ill  health  which,  when  uncontrolled  and  unsub- 
dmnl,  so  often  sap  and  undermine  its  enei^ios,  prostrate 
and  destroy  its  puwers.-f- 

"Reverie  and  castle-building  is  a  kind  of  waking 


•  '■  Uygtii,."  hj  Tliomu  tMdon.  M.D.  1903. 
t  "  Thtw  i*  liit.!lj  a  i*»on,'"  m;^*  the  AbM  de  CondiU»c.  "  who  b  llll  idl» 
houn  tu*  iiot  bml  >uiiip  n>verM>,  in  which  fa«  haa  jnutrititd  hiniMlf  ttia  btro 
of  the  romuio*.  ThoM  fictioiii,  which  ww  oalM  CMtln  in  tli«  air.  generally 
ItroduvB  onlj  ■  *1it(ht  impmuion  on  the  Imuti,  hMBQH  we  Mlilom  give  way 
la  thon,  totkkt  ihtfy  km  toon  diaptnrd  bjr  khuc  ro»l  oIijwU,  with  which  w» 
art'  oUiKvd  to  occiipj  our  tlioUKhU.  Bnt  nippuw  taaui  •uildeii  fit  of  moUn- 
choly  te'aem  oui  mind,  *o  lu  to  make  ui  aroiil  tliu  ooinpany  of  uiur  bokt  friend*, 
■nil  dulik«  nrtjtliing  th»t  pIraW  vm  hetoK,  we  •hatl  tliMt  fcud  iu  tliR  tmu* 
port  of  our  j-rivr,  tliut  out  favouriU  rooaaiKn  will  b«  the  Oalg  idM  that  cm 
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dream,  and  does  not  cliffer  from  dreaming,  except  by  the 
consciousness  -which  accompanies  it.  In  this  state,  the 
mind  abandons  itself  «*ithout  a  choice  of  subjects,  with- 
out control  over  the  mental  train,  to  the  involuntary  asso- 
ciations of  the  imagination.  The  mind  is  thus  occupied 
without  being  properly  active;  it  is  active,  at  least, 
without  effort.  Young  persons,  women,  the  old  and 
unemployed,  and  the  idle,  are  all  disposed  to  reverie. 
lliere  is  a  pleasure  attached  to  its  illusions  which  ren- 
ders it  seductive  and  dangerous.  The  mind,  by  indul- 
gence in  this  disposition,  becomes  enervated ;  it  acquires 
th«  habit  of  a  pleasinjj  idleness,  loses  its  activity,  and  at 
length  even  the  power  and  the  desire  of  action."* 

"I  have  sometimes,"  says  a  distinguished  living 
authority,  "half  believed,  although  the  suspicion  is  mor- 
tifying, that  there  is  only  a  step  between  his  state  who 
deeply  indulges  in  iniagimitive  meditatiou,  and  insanity  ; 
for  I  well  remember  when  I  indulged  in  meditation  to  an 
extreme  degree,  that  my  senses  appeared  sometimes  to  be 
wandering.  I  cannot  describe  the  peculiar  feeling  I  then 
experienced ;  for  I  have  failed  in  so  doing  to  .leveral 
eminent  surgeons  and  men  of  science,  with  wliom  I  have 
conversed  respecting  it,  and  who  were  curiou-i  to  become 
acquainted  with  its  uatiu-e.  But  I  think  it  was,  that  I 
was  not  alwaj-s  assured  of  my  identity,  or  even  existence  j 
for  I  found  it  necessary  to  shout  aloud  to  he  sure  that  I 
lived ;  and  I  was  in  the  habit  very  often,  at  night,  of 
taking  down  a  volume,  and  looking  into  it  for  my  name,  to 

dirvrt  na  from  it.  The  nnimftl  ■pirito,  hj  dngivM,  will  Aig  «ucb  a  (tronr 
Iblllulation  to  hi*  ca*Ur,  that  nothing  nill  he  nlile  to  ilt>Tiiuli>li  it;  wo  dhalt 
bU  Mlw-p  in  tho  building  of  it ;  wc  shnl)  drcmn  thnt  ne  n^HiiiB  in  it,  and  in 
fina,  when  the  imprcuion  of  the  ipirita  ihall  inncimilily  uriva  ul  that  pitch, 
M  if  we  rcallr  wctv  *rhat  wo  hava  fancied  oui-^tclvi't  U>  hv,  upon  tcturniii;'  to 
<ninvU-n  wr  fhflll  take  our  chinienw  fiw  n  reiility.  PcrhnpB  tlii;  maihir-u  of 
thai  Athcniui,  who  iniagiiiLH)  hU  the  ships  which  enltrcd  ihe  Piiti-uni  to 
bclonj;  to  him,  b-iuj  owiug  to  no  other  canic." 

*  AnuhiUou  "  £m.u»  I'liiloiDph."     Uj  I'mcsI. 
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be  CtiD^'ioced  that  I  luul  nut  t>ecn  dreaming  of  mysclT.  At 
these  timet)  there  was  an  incredible  acuteness  or  intense- 
new  in  my  scnuitiunK.  Every  object  »ecmed  animated, 
and,  nM  it  were,  acting  opoD  me.  The  only  way  that  I 
can  deviiie,  to  exprexs  my  general  feeling,  is,  that  I  neemed 
to  be  Kensiblv  of  the  rapid  wliirl  of  the  globe."* 

HKiiiiiTrsru  ase>  Oosckm'katkd  Aitkxtion. — Tbe 
attention  ie  oecaKioually  heighti-Ufd,  or  in  a  condition  of 
unhealthy  exaltation,  as  well  as  of  concentration.  This 
in  observed  when  the  mind  ban  been  continuously,  ab> 
normally,  and  sometimes  involuntarily  directed  to  certain 
vivid  impressions,  trains  of  thought,  classes  of  ideas,  cou- 
ditiou«  of  emotion,  or  states  of  physical  sensation. 
That  pdycbo-immatic  disea-se  termed  byi>o(rhondrtasis, 
which  manifests  itself  principally  in  a  morbid  anxiety 
m  to  tJiu  health,  is,  in  its  primitive  miture,  essen- 
tially a  diseased  concentration  to,  and  consequent  cxag- 
geratioD  of,  organic  conditions  of  physical  sensibility, 
rL>sultiiig  utlen  from  slight  bo<lily  ailments,  which  even> 
tualty  asNUnte,  in  the  dislenipered  and  deluded  imagina- 
tion of  the  hypochondriac,  a  grave  and  significant  cha- 
racter.f  Much  of  the  disturbed  thought,  prcduuiinauce 
of  insane  ideas,  consisting  in  wretched  illusions  as  to  the 
Htute  of  the  health,  may  uuo<)uivoca!ly  be  traced  to  an 
undue  convergence  and  misdirection  of  the  attention  to 
unimportant  mental  impressions  and  trilling  ueni-ous 
sensations.  TIio  mind  often  dwells  uninterruptedly  upon 
particular  emotions,  fixedly  ujmn  certain  states  of 
thought,  continuously  upon  siR-elfic  classes  of  ideas,  to  the 
rigid  exclujiion  of  matters  of  healthy  consciousness,  and 
Bane  contemplation,    imiit    it  /ones  ali  right,   or  tomnd 


•  -  Omimrim  tUmimg."  ),j  tit*  Biglit  Uon.  B.  lAmAi.  M.?.,  UCL. 
t  Daku  AWvIm  VpoohadlftaMt  into  Uim  i<b«w^l.  Sirmi»td  atln. 
3.  DittmrieJ  ftytUc«i  t^aJitipat  i-JuetJ  l*f  i»arrna/M«.     3.  iM>- 
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ttpprevialioK  of  subjective  and  objective  pkeKomena.  The 
conditioQ  of  intellect,  previously  referred  to,  often  exists, 
to  a  certain  extont,  as  a  normal  state,  and  as  such  only 
indicates  the  presence  of  health.  It  is,  however,  often 
a  sign  of  cerebral  and  pxychieal  disease. 

It  ia  a  well  established  fact  that  alterations  of  tissue 
have  heen  the  result  of  a  morbid  concentration  of  the 
attcutioi)  to  particular  organic  structures.  Certain  feel- 
ings  of  uneasiness,  or  even  pain,  originate  in  the  mind 
a  suspicion  of  diiwase  existing  in  particular  parts  of  the 
body,  it  may  be  the  lungs,  stomach,  heart,  brain,  liver, 
or  kidneys.  Some  slight  irregularities  and  functional 
disturbances  in  the  action  of  these  organs  being  noticed, 
are  at  once  su^eitive  (to  the  hypochondriac)  of  serious 
and  fatal  disease  being  established  in  the  part  to  which 
the  attention  is  directed.  This  deviation  from  a  normal 
state  of  certain  functions,  frequently  kpses  into  actual 
ttruciural  disease,  as  the  effect  of  the  faculty  of  attention 
being,  for  a  Icngtheued  period,  morbidly  concentrated 
to  their  action.  The  continuous  direction  of  the  mind 
to  vifcj  tissues,  imagined  to  be  in  an  unlicalthy  state, 
nndoubtedly  causes  an  exaltation  of  their  special  func- 
tions, and  an  increase  of  sensibility,  by  (it  may  be 
presumed)  concentrating  to  them  an  abnormal  quan- 
tity of  blood,  this  being  followed,  siiccessively  by  1, 
nndae  vascular  action ;  2,  capillary  congestion ;  3,  an 
cccess  in  the  evolution  of  nerve  force,  and  4,  appreciable 
etrarfHral  alterations. 

Thus,  the  mischievous  influence  of  moral  agencies  is 
exercised  upon  the  pi^mcal  as  well  as  /is^c/iicat  OT<;Amsm, 
lajing  the  foundation  of  lesions  of  structure,  and  perver- 
sions of  thought  originating  in  the  miud  itself.  Morbid 
anatomy  painfully  attests  the  visible  and  tangible  results 
of  mental  influences  on  the  various  physical  tissues. 

How  much  of  self-created  bodily  suffering,  voluntarily 
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courted  physical  paiu,  carefully,  and  &\aa !  zealously 
trained,  distressing,  and  incurable  disease  of  the  mind, 
arise  from  a  lengthened  anxiety,  and  continuous  fret  and 
worry  as  to  the  stato  of  the  corporeal  and  mental  health  1 
The  unceasing  dread  of  the  presence  and  constant 
morbid  anticipation  of  approaching  disease  (whether  of 
body  or  mind)  very  frctiuently  creates  the  mischief  so 
much  anticipated,  and  so  greatly  apprehended.  "  iVwi 
raro  agrum  ub  hoc  nensu,  et  mediemn  ad  ttgro/iilH,  cum  ager 
ex  aensu  commnni,  inmisse  /tine  inde  adfru/af  quad  imatfi' 
nalio  et  prtEcepta  etiam  opinio  illi  ta^ffettsit,"*  is  advice  that 
should  not  be  incautiously  neglected. 

"  Health,"  says  an  able  divine,  "  is  an  important  bless- 
ing of  which  we  should  be  careful,  aud  for  which  wo 
oaght  to  be  most  thankful  to  the  generous  God  who 
iMAtows  it,  but  in  the  care  sometimes  taken  of  health, 
even  at  the  expense  of  more  serious  duties,  I  have  some- 
times thought  I  saw  exemplified  the  words  of  the 
jtatirist, — 

*  Et  propter  viUm,  rivcndi  pcnlero  otuuc' — Juv. 

For  the  sake  of  life,  neglecting  the  very  causes  for  which 
life  id  granted." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  9atisf;ictorily  the  modus 
operandi  of  lieightened  and  concentrated  attention  upon 
certain  trains  of  healthy  as  well  as  of  incipient  morbid 
tliougbt,  exalted  emotions,  disordered  conditions  of  the 
instincts,  and  perverted  states  of  the  ap|jetites  and 
passions.  Impressions  that  were  originally  false  or  erro- 
neous : — conclusions  that  could  only  be  tenned  a1>suitt, 
and  illogical; — -judgments  that  might,  consistently  with 
fact,  be  designated  merely  as  defective,  and  impaired, 
become  evideacca  qfaciual  ditetue  of  l&e  brain  and  disorder 

*  irArtmAn'i  "  Pntliologj,"  p.  201,  u  footed  bj  Feaehtcnlcbcn   in  Ua 
"  Medial  P.yohdogj.-  p.  aift. 
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of  the  mind,  consequent  upon  an  unhealthy  and  nnbrokan 
directioR  of  the  attention  to  these  mental  operations.  Insane 
delusious  oftcu  thus  origiuatc.  Hence  the  extreme 
danger  of  not  exercising,  like  trustworthy  sentinels,  a 
watchful  superviaion,  and  a<:tive  controlling  influence  over 
every  thought,  and  the  evil  that  arises  from  not  keeping 
in  a  state  of  strict  subordination  the  mental  emotions. 
The  fearful  raiscliicf  that  ensues  from  neglecting,  by 
resolute  mental  efforts,  to  battle  with  the  erratic  sugges- 
tions of  an  unduly  excited  and  flighty  imagination,  to 
keep  in  abeyance,  and  even  to  strangle  in  their  birth, 
unhe-sJtby  impressions  struggling  to  fix  and  engraft 
themselves  upon  the  easily  moulded,  plastic,  and  yield- 
ing fancy,  cannot  be  over-estimated,  or  exaggerated. 
"Vide  ne  ftinirultwi  nimia  intendendo  aliquando  atirumpax" 
says  Lucian,  when  referring  to  the  danger  that  arises 
from  an  excessive  and  prolonged  concentration  of  the 
mind  to  any  one  subject  of  contemplation. 

Wlienever  there  exists  a  consciousness  that  a  decided 
effort  is  required  in  order  to  master,  converge,  and  rivet 
the  attention  to  any  particular  subject,  train  of  thought, 
and  clas^  of  emotions,  the  patient  may,  cateris  paribus,  be 
assured  that  the  psychicral  fiinctions  of  the  brain  have 
been  overwrought,  or  that  they  are  not  (for  a  time)  in  a 
healthy  or  normal  working  condition.  This  symptom 
often  accompanies  sliglit  irregularities  of  the  arterial  and 
venous  cerebral  circulation.  It  Ls  also  the  effect  of  tran- 
sient states  of  capillary  congestion  on  the  hemispherical 
surface  of  the  brain,  dependent,  occasionally,  upon  func- 
tional disorder  of  the  stomach,  heart,  kidneys,  and  liver, 
and  need  excite  no  alarm  unless  the  mental  paralysis  be 
of  some  duration,  is  clearly  encephalic  in  its  origin,  and 
associated  with  vertigo,  headache,  loss  of  memory,  lesions 
of  sensibility,  and  other  well  marked  signs  of  brain  dis- 
order.   Nevertheless,  it  is  a  symptom  entitled  to  acrioun 
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consideration,  when  analysing  tlic  incipient  manifesio' 
tions  of  cerebral  and  mental  dideiiise. 

I  am  anxious  not  to  attach  undue  importance  to  this 
evidence  of  morbid  intclligeucc,  but  I  cannot  close  my 
eyes  to  a  fact,  so  often  noticed  by  myself  as  well  as 
by  others  wlioae  observations  have  been  directed  to  the 
subject,  that  a  dciiii/ated  jtotcer  of  attention  in  a  prominent 
Kyuiplum  in  Ike  early  stage  of  cerebral  disorder.  I  have 
known  cases  of  incipient,  brain  disease  in  which  patienta 
Iiave,  previously  to  the  manifestation  of  otlier  symptoms, 
tost  all  ability  to  read,  continuously,  twenty  lines  of  a 
printed  book  without  a  strong  and  painful  effort  of 
tliought.  This  state  of  mind  has  continued  for  months, 
necessitating  the  abandonment  of  all  intellcctaal  work, 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  obvious  s}'niptom8  of 
organic  cerebral  disease,  loss  of  memory,  and  even  has 
pii-Hsed  eventually  into  mental  imbtTility.  If  an  im- 
pairmunt  of  attention  and  debility  of  mcmoiy  exist, 
it  is  illu-sory  for  the  patient  to  imagine  that  he  is  able 
(until  hiK  jU^jTJiriVa/ condition  of  ill-health  is  attended  to) 
by  repeated  and  persevering  eflorts  to  resuscitate  the 
]mt  powers.  In  his  attempt  to  do  so,  he  Rtill  further 
taxes  the  morbidly  impaired  state  of  these  faculties,  and, 
insteail  of  invigorating,  prostrates,  debilitates,  and  oftea, 
ala«!  entirely  extinguishes  the  intelligence. 

A  patient,  when  describing  this  condition  of  intellect, 
says,  "  I  cannot  read  as  I  used  to  do,  I  am  obliged  to 
rc|)eatedly  go  through  a  page  of  a  book,  and  re-read  a 
sentence,  without  having  any  idea  of  its  purport.  ITie 
attempt  to  tix  and  concentrate  the  thoughts  requires  a 
continuous,  painful,  and  vigorous  effort  of  the  will." 

In  this  state  of  ill-health,  serious  irreparable  injury  is 
done  to  the  deliciite  oigimizaliou  of  the  braiu  and  mind, 
by  an  attempt  to  exerci.se,  stimulate,  and  force  into  acti- 
vity, this  morbidly  flagging,  and  slu^ish  mental  power. 
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The  existence  of  symptoms  like  those  previously  defailecl, 
conclusively  establishes  that  the  brain  is  quite  unfit  for 
any  dep-ee  of  sualaiHed  labour,  autl  that  conditions  of  per- 
fect BKFosE,  and  states  of  prolonged  and  uninterrupted 
RUST,  are  essential  to  a  restoration  of  its  enfeebled  encr- 

I  gic8.     The  danger  bo  often  incurred  by  overtaxing  the 

power  of  attention  in  enfeebled  states  of  the  bodily 
health,  is  well  lUustraicd  m  the  following  case,  drawn 
up  by  the  patient  himself.  The  history  is  as  follows  : — 
"  I  was  this  morninjj  (says  the  patient)  engaged  with  a 
great  immbL-r  of  people  who  followed  each  other 
quickly,  and  to  each  of  whom  I  was  obhged  to  give  my 
atli'utiun.  I  was  also  under  the  necessity  of  writing 
much,  but  the  subjects  were  various,  and  of  a  trivid 
uid  uninteresting  nature,  and  had  no  counexion 
the  one  with  the  other ;  my  attention  therefore  was 
constantly  kept  on  the  stretc-h,  and  it  was  continually 
shifting  from  one  subject  to  another.  At  last  it  became 
necessary  that  I  should  write  a  receipt  for  some  money  I 
had  receivctl  on  account  of  the  poor.  I  seated  myself 
and  wrote  the  two  first  words,  but  in  a  moment  found 
that  I  was  incapable  of  proceeding,  for  1  could  not  re- 
collect the  words  which  belonged  to  the  ideas  that  were 
present  in  my  mind.  I  strained  my  attention  as  much 
as  possible,  and  tried  to  write  one  letter  slowly  after  the 
otiier,  always  having  an  eye  in  ordLT  to  observe  whether 
they  had  the  usual  relationship  to  each  other ;  but  I  re- 
marked and  said  to  myself  at  the  time,  that  the  charac- 
ters I  was  writing  were  not  those  which  I  wished  to 
write,  and  yet  I  could  not  discover  where  the  fault  lay. 
I  therefore  desisted,  and  partly  by  broken  words  and 
sylhibles,  and  partly  by  gesture,  I  made  the  person  who 
waited  for  the  receipt  uudoristaud  that  he  should  leave 
me.     Kor  about  half  an  hour  there  reigned  a  kind  of 

\        tumultuous  disorder  of  my  senses,  in  which  I  was  inco- 
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pable  of  remarking  anything  verj'  particular,  except  tha 
one  series  of  idcaa  forced  tliemselven  involunlarily  into 
my  miud.  I'he  trifling  nature  of  these  thoughts  1  was 
perfectly  aware  of,  and  was  also  oonscious  that  I  made 
several  efforts  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  supply  their  plate 
by  better  one*  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  my  soul.  I 
cndeavonred  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power,  considering 
the  great  crowd  of  confused  images  which  presented 
themsclvc*  to  my  mind,  to  recal  my  principles  of  reli- 
gion, of  conscience,  and  of  future  expectations ;  these  I 
found  equally  correct  and  fixed  as  before.  There  wan  no 
deception  in  my  externa!  senses,  for  I  saw  and  knew 
cverjthing  around  mc,  but  I  could  not  free  myself  from 
the  strange  ideas  which  existed  in  my  head.  I  endea- 
voured to  speak,  in  order  to  discover  whether  I  waa 
capable  of  eajing  anything  that  was  connected,  but 
although  I  made  the  greatest  efforts  of  attention,  and 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  caution,  I  perceived  that  I 
uniformly  spoke  other  wonls  than  tho«e  I  intended.  My 
Boul  was  at  prc^-ut  as  little  master  of  the  organs  of 
speech  as  it  had  been  before  of  my  hand  in  writing. 
Thank  God,  this  state  did  not  continue  very  long,  for  in 
about  half  an  hour  mv  head  began  to  grow  clearer,  the 
strange  and  tiresome  ideas  became  less  vivid  and  tur- 
bulent, and  I  could  command  my  own  thoughts  with 
less  interruption.  1  now  wished  to  ring  for  my  ser- 
vant, and  desire  him  to  inform  my  wife  to  come  to  me ; 
but  I  found  it  still  necessary  to  wait  a  little  longer,  to 
exorcise  myself  in  the  right  pronunciation  of  the  few 
words  I  had  to  say,  and  the  first  half  Uour's  conversation 
I  had  with  her  was,  on  my  part,  preserved  with  a  slow 
and  anxious  circumspection,  until  at  last  I  gradually 
found  myself  as  clear  and  serene  as  iu  the  beginning  of 
the  day.  All  that  now  remained  was  a  slight  headache. 
I  recollected  the  receipt  1  bad  begun  to  write,  and  ia 
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which  I  knew  I  had  blundered,  and  upon  examining  it 
I  observed,  to  my  great  astonishment,  that  instead  of 
the  words,  'fifty  duUars,  being  one  half  year's  rate' 
which  I  ought  to  have  written,  the  words  were,  'fifty 

dollars,  through  the  nalcation  of  lira '  with  a  break 

after  it,  for  tlie  word  '  Bra  was  at  the  end  of  the  line.  I 
cannot  recollect  any  busineKS  I  had  to  transact  that  could 
by  means  of  an  obscure  influence  Iiavc  produced  this 
phenomenon."* 

This  impainucut  of  tlic  faculty  of  attention  occasiun- 
ally  supervenes  upon  febrile  attacks,  lir.  Abercrombic 
accurately  describes  thiK  weakened  state  of  the  intel> 
ligence.  "  Tlie  pjiticnl,"  ho  says,  "  in  the  early  or 
milder  stages,  is  incapable  of  fixing  his  mind  upon  any* 
thing  tliat  requires  much  attention,  of  fullowing  out  au 
argument,  or  of  transacting  business  which  calls  for 
much  thought  or  consideration.  Jle  is  acute  and  in- 
telligent as  to  all  common  occurrences,  and  shows  no 
want  of  recollection,  or  of  the  power  of  reasoning,  wlien 
his  attention  is  excited,  but  he  feels  it  an  exertion  that  is 
painful  to  him.  In  a  higher  degree  of  this  condition  he 
is  still  intelligent  as  to  wliat  is  said,  or  done  at  the 
jmc,  or  in  recognising  persons,  but  in  a  short  time  for- 
gets everything  in  regard  to  the  person,  or  the  occur- 
rence. He  is  incapable  of  that  degree  of  attention  which 
is  necessary  for  memory,  though  the  powers  of  percep- 
tion are  entire.  In  the  next  stage  he  becomes  incapable 
of  receiving  the  full  impression  from  external  things,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  he  mistakes  the  objects  of  his  own 
thoughts  for  realities.  This  is  delirium,  and  there  are 
various  degrees  of  it.  In  some  cases  the  attention  of 
the  patient  can  be  roused  for  a  time,  and  directed  to  the 
true  relations  of  external  things,  though  he  relapses  into 
bis  delirious  impressions  when  he  is  left  undisturbed ;  in 
•  "  .MonUl  DdrwigpmcDt,"  by  Alratuidor  Cricbton,  M.D.     1798. 
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others  the  false  impression  is  constant,  and  eaimot  be 
corrected  by  auy  effort  whicli  is  made  to  direct  the  at- 
tention ;  and  in  a  third  moditication  of  this  remarkable 
condition,  he  mixes  up  bis  hallucinations  with  external 
iniproKStuus  in  a  most  sin^lnr  manner.  He  ii:  still 
capable,  however,  of  describing  his  impressions,  that  is. 
of  talking  so  as  to  be  understood,  thougti  what  he 
speaks  of  relate  only  to  h'm  erroneous  conceptions,  or 
mere  Iwdily  feelings.  In  tlie  next  stage  he  either  does 
not  attempt  to  expres.<t  himself  at  all,  or  is  entirely  nn* 
intelligible.  He  is  now  cut  off  from  communimtion 
with  external  things,  and  with  other  sentient  beings ; 
and  the  highest  degree  of  tliis  is  what  we  call  coma,  or 
stupor,  which  resentblcs  profound  sleep. 

'*  This  description  refers  chiefly  to  the  gradations  in  the 
state  of  the  mental  functions  which  we  observe  in  con- 
tinued fever.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  trace  them 
in  this  disease,  because  we  sec  Ibo  various  grades  passing 
into  one  another,  and  thus  showing  in  a  connected  scries 
the  leading  peculiarities  which  in  other  affections  we 
have  to  contemplafe  separately," 

I  have  previously  referred  to  the  morbid  phenomena  of 
distraction  (cfre  diatrait).  This  is  an  important  and  sig- 
niGcunt  incipient  symptom  of  disease  of  the  brain.  The 
patient,  whil»t  enynged  in  conversation,  suddenly  pauses, 
is  puzzled,  confused,  and  ap[>ears  to  have  lost  tlie 
connecting  media  in  the  chain  of  thought.  This  con- 
dition ol  mind  is  occasionally  precursor)-  of  epilepsy  and 
apoplexy.  It  is  also  known  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
early  stiigc  of  softening  of  the  brain,  and  in  cases  of 
ordinary  as  well  as  of  general  psiralysis.  ITiis  symp- 
tom has  often,  although  existing,  been  unobserved,  until 
the  cerebral  disea.«e  has  made  considerable  progress. 

A  professional  gentleman,  who  bad  for  fifteen  years 
led  u  most  active  lifef  encountering,  during  that  period^ 
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many  vicismitudes  of  fortune,  occasionally  prosperous,  and 
at  times  reduced  to  great  extremities  in  consequence  of 
heavy  pecuniary  lotises  sustained  by  becoming  security 
for  a  near  relative,  csliibited  symptoms  of  declining 
general  health,  necessitating  his  going  abroad  for  a  few 
months  to  ouc  of  the  German  spas.  At  this  time  there 
was  nothing  special  in  connexion  «nth  the  case  that  jus- 
ttBed  any  serious  apprehensions  as  to  his  ultiniate  reco- 
very. He  appeared  to  be  much  benefited  by  change  of 
air  and  scene,  as  well  a^  from  his  exemption  from  all 
anxieties  of  business.  On  his  return  home,  however,  he 
manifested  sj-mptomstbiit  betokened  the  commencement 
of  diKcasc  of  the  brain.  Although  generally  showing  great 
activity  of  intellect,  unenfeebled  powers  of  attention,  un- 
impaired capacity  for  continuous  thought,  and  considera- 
ble capability  of  ap]>lication  to  the  minute  and  compli- 
cated details  of  subjects  requiring,  for  their  right  com- 
prehensiun,  much  coiiceutratiun  of  mind,  he,  at  times, 
gave  indication  of  cerebral  disturbance  that  could  nqt  fail 
to  attract  the  anxious  observation  of  the  acute  practitioner 
who  then  had  charge  of  the  fjise.  He  complained  of 
headache,  transient  fits  of  mental  confusion,  paroxysms 
of  vertigo,  loss  of  self-command,  irritability  of  temper, 
and  occasional  inlerruptioiis  in  the  consecutive  opera- 
tions of  thought.  Whilst  engaged  in  conversation,  he 
would  for  a  minute  or  two  appear  much  distracted, 
then  suddenly  stop,  as  if  he  ha<:l  lost  the  link  in  tho 
chain  of  ideas  passing  tlirough  liis  mind.  Tliis  patient, 
under  the  judicious  treatment  adopted,  appeared  to 
recover  his  cerebnil  health,  for  be,  during  several  suhse- 
cjuent  years,  conducted  a  complicated  business  without 
manifesting  any  indication  of  brain  disease  or  im- 
paired intellect.  Six  years,  however,  did  not  elapse 
before  his  health  again  showed  serious  signs  of  deca- 
dence, and   his  state  of  brain  was  once  more  made  a 
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matter  of  professional  observation.  It  was  at  this  perioj 
that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ca«e.  The 
patient  e\liibitf(l  many  symptoms  of  serions  and  fatal 
disorganization  of  the  brain.  There  was  loss  of  memory, 
occasionally  mnch  iiTitability  at  the  merest  trifles, 
slight  thickness  of  the  speech,  defective  articulation, 
a  Kin^lar  misplacemtmt  of  words,  and  loss  anil  want 
of  co-orJiiiation  in  the  mustmlar  power.  His  gsiit 
was  rolling  and  unsteady.  All  these  symptoms  gra- 
dually inereased,  until  he  became  generally  paralytic  in 
mind  and  body,  and  died,  ten  months  afterwards,  in  a 
state  of  imbecility.  His  bniin  was  found  much  diseased. 
There  was  softening  both  of  the  cerebrum  (the  left 
hemisphere)  aiid  cereh^hm,  with  considerable  thicken- 
ing and  opacity  of  the  meninges,  evidently  of  some 
duration.  It  was  supposed  that  the  disease  of  the  brain, 
of  which  this  patient  died,  had  commenced  tea  years  pre* 
viously  to  his  decease.  The  relaxation  from  the  auxieties 
of  a  business,  involving  complicated  calculations  and 
gravu  resiwnsibilities,  for  a  short  timo  iippoarcd  to  arrest 
the  cerebral  disorder.  His  subsequent  relapse  was  owing 
to  his  premature  return  to  active  mental  work.  How- 
ever, the  disease  was,  evidently,  a  second  time  suspended 
by  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  (for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  evident  congestion  of  tlie  brain),  mild  mercurials, 
and  afterwards  mineral  tonics.  The  mental  distraction, 
hesitation  in  tlie  speech,  and  occ:u>ional  want  of  sequence 
of  thought,  were  cU-arly  among  the  earlier  symptoms  of 
the  disease  of  the  brain  which  ultimately  destroyed 
reason  and  life. 

Tlie  preceding  case  very  closely  resembles  tn  its  main 
features  that  of  Oscar,  the  late  King  of  Sweden,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  detailed  with  great  minuteness  by 
Dr.  P.  O.  hiljewatch,  first  physician  in  ordinary  to  his 
late  Majesty. 
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It  appears  that  the  King  (I  abridge  the  subjoined 
account  I'rom  Ur.  W.  D.  Moore's  translation  of  the  official 
report  of  tlie  King's  la-H  illness,  as  well  as  the  pmt  mortr-m 
examination]  h:ul  enjoyed  the  greater  part  of  Uis  life 
tolerably  good  health.  He  had,  early  in  life,  a  severe 
attack  ol"  typhus,  and,  subsequently,  of  rheumatic  fever. 
He  rallied,  however,  completely  from  these  seizures,  llis 
Jlajewty  exhibited  great  iietivity  and  cleverness  in  the 
diseliarge  of  his  regal  duties,  fiis  general  health  was 
excellent,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  irregularity  ia 
the  heart's  action,  observed  generally  iu  the  spring  of 
the  year.  His  M^yesty  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
yearly  excursions  to  remote  parts  of  his  kiugdom,  and 
returning  to  the  capital  late  in  the  autumn.  From 
these  journeys  he  derived  great  benefit.  In  1S51,  hia 
Majesty's  health  again  showed  sjnnptoms  of  failure.  The 
heart  became  very  irregular  in  it^  movement,  and  the 
digestive  functions  were  impaired,  Tlic  Uver  also  in- 
creased in  size,  and  the  brain  manifested  signs  of  dis- 
order. His  Majesty,  on  the  advice  of  his  pliysit-ian, 
took  to  the  baths  of  Kissengen,  and,  subsequently,  made 
a  tour  tlirough  Switzerland.  He  again  returned  home 
mncli  improved  iu  health.  He  soon  afterwards  lost  a 
beloved  son.  The  uhock  caused  by  this  heavy  bereave- 
ment induced  another  attack  of  typhus  fever,  which 
nearly  proved  fatal.  The  King,  however,  recovered  from 
this  severe  illness,  and  would,  it  was  thought,  have  con- 
tinued well,  had  he  not,  zealously  but  indiscreetly, 
devoted  his  mind  to  anxious  political  matters,  omitting 
his  annual  summer  excursion.  In  IH.')?,  his  Majesty's 
health  again  gave  way,  causing  great  une^iness  to  bis 
family.  The  symptoms,  at  this  time,  were  those  of  con- 
gestion of  the  brain.     V>t.  Liljewalch  says  : — 

"  The  lower  extremities,  the  muscles  of  which  were 
1      always  weak,  began  to  totter  under  the  weight  of  the 
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body,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  power  of  combina- 
tion for  the  motions  of  these  parts  was  imixaired,  his 
Majesty  was  troubled  with  vertigo,  particularly  accom- 
panying tlie  movements  of  tlio  head,  oud  witli  vomiting, 
which  symptoms,  in  combination  with  diniioution  of 
strength  and  the  occurrence  of  involuntary  muscular 
epasms,  indieat<>d  the  existence  of  a  more  deeply -seated 
affection,  probably  a  sofU'ning  in  the  central  nervous 
system.  Incapacity  to  discbarge  his  ntyal  fuuciions 
now  brought  on  a  deep  melancholy,  and  his  Majesty, 
even  in  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  expn^sscd  his 
conviction  of  its  incurability.  Although  ibis  conviction 
could  not,  unfortunately,  but  be  participated  in  by  those 
who  were  privileged  to  be  his  ilajesty's  physicians,  we 
did  not  at  that  time  consider  it  our  duty  publicly  to  ex- 
press it.  The  means  employed  to  ctJiiibat  the  disease 
were,  moreover^  without  any  essential  cfBcacy ;  the 
paralysis,  which  commenced  in  the  lower  extremities, 
gradually  increased,  and  after  the  King,  feeling  his 
iuability  any  longer  to  611  the  high  position  to  which 
l*i'ovidcnce  had  called  him,  transferred  into  the  hands  of 
Ilia  then  Itoyal  Highness  the  Crown  Prince  the  Guvom- 
nient  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  his  deep  melancholy  gave 
way  to  a  progressive  indifference,  even  for  those  things 
which  in  his  health  he  Itad  reganled  with  the  most 
lively  interest.  UTie  disease,  henceforward,  progressed 
slowly  towards  itt«  end,  and  the  paralysis  began  so 
steadily  to  extend  to  the  other  voluntarj'  muscles,  that 
towards  the  end  of  lajitt  June  both  lower  ami  upper  ex- 
tremities, and  the  sphincters  of  the  excretory  passages 
were  almost  entirely  [xaralysed,  while  involuntary  spasms 
from  time  to  time  agitated  the  right  leg.  The  appetite, 
too,  had  now  disapj)eared,  and,  althougli  digestion  con* 
tinned  undisturbed,  the  bo<Iy  had  greatly  emaciated, 
while  the  hitherto  superficial  bed*sores,  whicli  bad  oiten 
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been  nearly  healed,  and  had  already  existed  more  than 
six  months  without  causing  any  gruat  pain,  hegali  to 
extend  and  to  assume  a  gangrenoTis  appearance.  Under 
all  tliia  the  patient's  strength  gradually  Rank ;  the  power 
of  speech,  previously  very  limited,  latterly  was  altoge- 
ther lost ;  ttie  lungs  filled  with  mucus,  which,  in  conse> 
qnence  of  incipient  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration, 
could  only,  with  increiisi^d  difficulty,  be  expectorated; 
and,  on  the  8th  of  July,  at  eight  o'clock  in  fhc  morning, 
his  Majesty  quietly  expired,  supported  in  the  arms  of 
his  Royal  Connort,  who,  during  his  more  than  two  years' 
illness,  never  left  his  side,  and  surrounded  Ijy  all  the 
other  members  of  the  lloyal  Family,  kneeling  with  her 
and  weeping  hitterly  around  the  death-bed  of  tlie  never- 
to-be-forgotten  and  long-tried  head  of  their  illustrious 
House. 

"  The  first  trace  of  the  nervous  disease,  tlie  develop- 
ment of  which  I  have  now  described,  and  which  brought 
the  late  King  to  the  grave,  manifested  itself  long  since, 
althongli  it  WHS  not  until  within  the  last  six  or  eight 
years  of  bis  Majesty's  life,  that,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
occurred  with  more  definite,  and  at  last  with  stieh  threat- 
ening symptoms.  No  one  wlio  had  the  good  fortune  to 
approach  his  Majesty's  person,  and  who  had  an  oppor- 
tanity  of  observing  bim  during  a  lung  period  in  bis 
daily  intercourse,  could  avoid  being  amazed  at  the  very 
extraordinary  power  his  Majesty  always  exhibited  of 
retaining  in  his  memory  the  most  varied  details,  or  conld 
oeose  admiring  the  rapid  apprehension,  the  unerring 
judgment,  and  the  singular  clearness  of  statement  wlucli 
were  exhibited  whenever  he  spoke.  Jtuf  ai  the  mme  time 
he  would  not  fail  to  rccotkct  how  hit  Majetf^  sometimes,  in 
the  middle  of  a  conversation  to  which  he  was  dirrefina  all 
hie  aiteittion,  Kould  of  a  sudden,  aj/pear  to  be  abstracted,  and 
would  really  transfer  hin  Ihoaghtu  to  some  otiei-  subject  on 
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ichick,  MHiess  Af  might  be  diaturM,  he  leou/tl  ai/otc  Ihem  to 
reai,- Ms«a//y  only /or  a  few  momeule,  but  gometimei /or  many 
minulen ;  after  which  the  conversation  would  be  resumed,  of 
i/  it  had  nut  been  iuleiTupted.  Ulie  peculiar  expression  of 
luD  Majesty's  rvatures,  particukrly  his  look  OKSunied  on 
such  occasions,  and  tlie  spasmodic  state,  or  the  involuQ* 
tary  movomcuts  which  at  the  same  time  took  place  iuone 
or  other  part  of  the  muscular  system,  render  it  probable 
that  tliis  dixtractiui),  which  at  times  wan  of  frequent 
recurrence,  was  due  to  an  incipient  aflectiou  of  the  cen- 
tral orj^an  of  thought.  This  Bymptom,  refcrrible  to  the 
most  importiint  organ  of  the  nervous  system,  was  of  late 
years  accompanied,  as  lias  been  already  mentioned,  with 
increasing  weakness  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, and  with  uncertainty  in  the  combination  of  move- 
ment, probably  depending  on  a  commencing  organic 
change,  either  in  the  organ  alone,  on  wliich  the  power  of 
motion  depends,  or  else  in  that  by  which  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  movements  is  effected."  • 

1  was  c<mKuIt«d  in  the  spring  of  1857  in  the  ca^e  of  a 
gentleman,  connected  with  the  Stock  Exchange,  who  waa 
sujipected  to  have  disease  of  the  brain.  His  s^'mptoms, 
at  the  time  of  my  first  seeing  the  case,  were  as  follow : 
general  miisrnlar  weakness,  occasional  paroxysms  of 
severe  headache,  slight  paralysis  of  the  superior  paljwbra) 
of  the  lell  eye,  occasional  sensation  of  numbneiHi  in  the 
right  foot.  The  mind  was  not,  apimrently,  at  all  im- 
paired. He  continued  up  to  the  period  of  my  being 
consulted  fully  competent  to  discharge  att  liis  commercial 
duties,  attended  to  his  accounts,  and  wrote  letters  of  busi- 
ness with  his  usual  ability  and  clearness.  Uis  brother  in- 
formed mo  that,  at  times,  he  was  greatly  abstracted,  and 
(//^tracted ;  that  whilst  engaged  in  conversation,  lie  would 

*  Tlie  Pott  Xor1ei»  «uniMtNni  of  Kioi;  0«eu  rmtUti  asttMm  ifiMf> 
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suddenly  panse,  put  IiU  hand  tn  hh  hend,  and  appcar 
Texed  witli  hiragelf  at  having  lost  all  consciousness  of 
what  he  was  saying.  This  symptom  was  observed  two 
years  before  any  question  arose,  or  suspicion  existed,  as 
to  the  state  of  the  brain  I  The  family,  judging  from  the 
subsequent  progress  of  the  case,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
cerebral  disorder  w:u>  first  exhibited  by  the  sudden  lapses 
of  thought,  to  which  he  was  subject  for  many  years  pre- 
viously to  the  manifi^station  of  other  and  more  unequi- 
vocal symptoms  of  brain  disease.  Such,  also,  wa>«  my 
opinion.  In  a  few  weeks,  I  lost  sight,  altogether,  uf  this 
case,  as  the  patient  was  removed  to  the  continent,  under 
tlie  idea  of  trying  the  effect  of  one  of  the  Spa  waters. 
Id  about  a  year  and  »  half  from  my  being  consulted,  I 
was  informed  that  this  patient  died  quite  parah'tic.  Con- 
siderable organic  disease  of  the  brain  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  after  death. 

A  member  of  tlie  Irish  bar,  wliu  became  insane  whilst 
at  Paris,  during  the  autumn  of  1856,  and  died  three 
months  after  his  return  to  England,  complained  to  his 
friends,  and  subsequently  to  the  surgeon  who  attended 
the  family,  ikrec  years  previously  to  his  attack,  of  an  in- 
ability to  collect  his  thouglits  whilst  addressing  the  courts 
of  law.  He  was,  occasionally,  observed  to  stop  whilst 
speaking,  as  if  his  ideas  were  momentarily  paralysed.  So 
marked  was  this  symptom  that  a  professional  friend,  often 
associated  with  him  in  the  conduct  of  legal  matters,  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man'e  wile  to  the  fact,  considering  that  such  attacks  of 
distraction,  on  occiisions  when  it  was  of  essential  im[K)rt- 
ance  for  tlie  mind  to  be  in  a  state  of  continuous  activity, 
looked  suspicious,  and,  according  to  his  judgment,  were 
not  consistent  with  a  healthy  state  of  the  brain. 

This  patient,  about  two  years  after  this  morbid  abstrac- 
tion, or  transient  loss  of  coneciousuess  was  obserred, 
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had  a  slight  epileptiform  seizure  whilst  at  his  chamhers, 
daring  a  very  hot  diiy  in  the  month  of  July.  As  this 
attack  wa«  oouisidcred  to  have  been  one  of  syncope,  and 
to  be  caused  by  the  then  high  state  of  temperature,  little 
or  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  I'reviously  to  proceeding 
on  the  coutincnt,  he  had  been  working  uuuHually  hard, 
eating  and  drinking  very  sparingly,  sitting  up  late  at 
night,  and  rising  early  in  the  morning.  In  fact,  he  acted 
with  groat  indiscretion  and  imprudence,  aud  the  result 
was,  an  acwte  attack  of  brain  disease  affecting  the  mind, 
a  fortnight  after  his  arrival  in  Paris.  Tlierc  was  found, 
after  death,  chronic  disease  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  supposed  to  have  been  of  long  existence. 
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Alorbid  Phenomena  of  Mcmori^. 

This  section  will  embody  an  analysis  of, 

1.  Acute  Disorders  of  Memory. 

2-  Chronic  {Modified)  Affections  of  Memory. 

3.  Perversion  of  Memory. 

4.  Exaltation  of  Memory. 

5.  Memory  of  tJie  Insane. 

6.  Psychology  and  Pathology  of  Memory. 

The  memory  ma}',  as  tlie  effect  of  natural  decay,  acci- 
deat>  or  dieca^e,  be,  , 

o.  Duordered. 
fi.  Weakened, 
y.  Lost. 
9.  Perverted. 
:  Exalted. 

I  propose  to  consider  io  tbis  section,  somewhat  in 
detail,  not  only  the  iin])airnie»l  and  aberration  of  memory 
which  may  properly  be  considered  symptomatic  of  acute 
disease  of  the  brain  and  disorder  of  the  mind,  but 
those  singularly  obscure,  and  inexplicable  cases  of  total 
and  modified  paralysis  of  the  faculty,  consequent  apon 
injuries  inflicted  on  the  delicate  ner\-o  vesicle,  either  by 
inllammation  resulting  in  atlventitious  depositions  in 
the  substance,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  Its 
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membranes,  mechanical  violence  to  the  head,  or  by 
atheromatous  changes  in  the  stmcture  of  the  cerebral 
vessels  (fatty  degeneration),  disordered  states  of  the  cra> 
uial  circulation,  and  conditions  of  mal-uerve  nutrition. 

This  division  of  the  subject  ndll  involve  a  considera- 
tion of, 

1.  Acfite  Disorders  of  the  Memory. 

2.  Chronicimodified)  Affections  of  the  Memory. 

"What  is  memory  ?  How  are  we  enabled  by  au  effort 
of  volition  to  reproduce  previous  mental  conceptions, 
revive  past  states  of  consciousness,  and  recal  to  the 
mind  a  long  and  complex  train  of  apparently  obliterated 
and  forgotten  thought  ? 

Are  the  ideas  crarefully  housed,  registered,  and  clas- 
sified in  luddcn  and  mysterious  cells,  vesicles,  or  chambers 
of  the  brain  ?  If  so,  what  is,  to  adopt  the  language 
of  Cicero,  the  nature  of  this  "  thesauni*  omnium  rerum  ;" 
whcic  the  situation  of  the  vesicular  mental  repository 
and  cerebral  treasure-house  destined  to  garner,  preserve, 
and  protect  from  injury  the  myriads  of  ideas  that  obtain 
an  entrance  into  the  mind  through  the  media  of  the 
senses? 

Is  memory  a  distinct  sovereign  power,  exercising 
independent  autocratic  authority,  or,  is  it  one  of  the 
results  of  a  combined  or  complex  operation  of  scvenU  of 
the  mental  faculties  ? 

The  facts  to  be  detailed,  and  principles  enunciated 
in  the  subsequent  pages  will,  I  hope  (to  a  limited  extent), 
satisfactorily  answer  the  important  preceding  interroga- 
tories in  relation  to  the  metaphysics,  or  psychology  of 
memory.* 

*  Whan  fpaakit^  of  Uu*  benit;  wa  nhonlid  foll^  ncogoin*  the  pbikMopkiMl 
diUiiKlioii  bclvMo  vW  i*  Unnfd,  Uu  aulouMtie  oftnSiaau  at  the  atlod 
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Before  analysing  in  detail  the  inorI>i(l  pbcnomena  of 
memory,  as  illustrating;  tlio  incipient  symptoms  of 
obscure  diseaites  of  the  brain  and  mind,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  tlie  natural  order  in  which  various 
classes  of  ideas  stand  in  relation  to  cacli  other,  not  only 
as  to  the  priorily  of  their  admission  into  the  mind,  but 
duTahilily  of  their  impression  on  the  sensorium. 

Metii]>hy8icians  agree  in  the  opinion,  tliat  quaUiies  of 
objects  and  evrnti,  are  more  e;i»ily  retained  in  the  mind 
than  dates  axid  namen ;  in  other  words,  that  the  intellect 
takes  a  more  tenacious  grasp  of  adjectives,  tlian  of 
mhatanticei. 

Gratiolet  considers  that  t!ic  ideas  of  things  are  more  or 
leas  allied  to  the  notions  we  have  of  ourselves,  and  that 
they  are  effaced  the  more  easily  the  less  they  are  thus 
associated  and  identified.  General  ideas  disappear  from 
the  mind  only  after  those  that  arc  purticnlar  and  co«- 
tingent.  An  object,  he  affirms,  ha«  two  names ;  one 
generic  and  the  other  »peci^e.  Tlie  former  is  more 
easily  retained  than  the  latter.  When  a  man  is  seen 
for  the  first  time,  a  certain  distinct  idea  is  formed  of 
him,  from  his  anpeet  and  qualities,  before  his  name  is 
known.  He  is  a  jiarticular  man,  ^rf«^  or  Utile,  hlond  or 
dark,  before  lie  becomes  to  the  observer,  John,  Peter,  or 
Thomas.  The  relation  of  naiiiGS  to  things  is  often  acci- 
dental and  arbitrary.  There  is  not  in  this  respect  a 
general  order,  it  is  a  fortuitous  association  of  a  siffn  and 


faiTolrfJ  In  tliv  Kpontanroaa  nnd  involuntary  tr^nwliiction  to  tiie  rnn«ciou»- 
new  of  Ibritivr  nit'iiUl  impivoiuiui,  uiid  tliut  luiidiltou  of  tbo  iiitpllvnt  con- 
nected with  l\i\!  revivul  oriilnu  by  an  act  qJ'  volition,  thu  foniiur  i>UI«  bcin^ 
propprly  t*nn<d  mfmory,  and  llie  latl«r  remUeHivn. 

"  Mpmory,"  iwy»  an  aijlii  logimii, "  vt  not  an  original  power  or  fliculty.  It 
11  made  Dp  uf  tu'o  inj|^TvdJt'nl>,  tli^  tiling  remnnWn<d  and  thr  id«a  of  lioriiif; 
Men  it.  Thr  liut  ingredient,  howrvtr,  conxiiilii  of  thici'  coni]>iinmt.  pnits,  our 
pTHent  remi^iibrting  wlf,  our  jMut  rtTnrmtjfring  tcM.  and  thwc  bring  united 
l|f  certain  traini  of  coutciouuiM*,  unite  the  two  iclfii,  wliii'h  I'unn  &  coinjound, 
Mlled  hj  nielaplijiilciaiii  perMmnl  identity." — {Jamti  Mill.) 
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of  a  Mi'fly.  Tlmt  alone  remains  readily  in  the  memory 
which  is  conceived  according  to  a  natural  order.  If 
the  memory  becomes  enfeebled,  it  is  with  regard  to 
proper  names  that  this  enfeeblement  is  first  apparent. 
There  are  in  this  respect  many  diOercnces  among  men, 
aooordiuf^  to  the  degree  of  importance  with  which  words 
are  appreciated.  One  man  inveatigates  particularly  facta, 
from  whence  results  a  spontaneous  definition  of  tilings, 
and  the  name  of  objects  or  persons  will  be  but  of 
ttcccssorj-  importance.  Another  will  touch  slightly  oa 
the  /act,  and  pro-occupy  himself  with  the  name.  Thi» 
is  witnessed  constantly  among  naturalists.*  Some  are 
best  acquainted  with  objects,  otliers  with  names. 

If  (according  to  the  same  authority)  the  memory  be- 
comes enfeebled  in  two  men  of  this  character,  he  who 
has  t!ie  most  i-ivid  image  of  facts,  will  lose  the  memory 
of  words  before  that  of  tilings,  whilst  the  otlier,  con- 
tented with  the  si^,  will  forget  everything  in  losing  the 


•  "  I  caunot  hoJp."  M7«  mi  tminnit  metaphyiioaj  philo»opli*r,  "  Ukiog 
tliut  opjiurtuntty  of  npmsUig  ■  »i»b  that  medical  wpiten  would  t*  U  inor* 
f»ia»  llukii  thi?y  bsTu  Wii  at  hithcrtu,  to  kiorrUiu  Ui«  vu-iuua  rffccW  wliirh 
uv  [inHlucrd  iiu  Uii-  memory  bjt  duaae  aud  olil  »ge,  Tbvts  effovtii  ut 
widely  div«niSr»l  in  ditTcmit  aaittu.  In  wmv  il  woal J  *e«in  th«t  tha  invmorj 
i*  impairvd  in  mnitoqocni^  or  a  diminution  of  the  power  of  nttention  ;  in 
other*,  lliat  III"  powrr  of  recoUiMttOD  la  diMnrbadin  ooni>«(iinncooradcranM> 
ment  of  that  part  of  thn  conftitntiao  on  which  tho  aaoociation  of  idcoa  dcimdi^ 
The  decay  of  memory,  which  ia  (Ik  oonamon  effect  of  i4[o,  noerm  to  arise  tnjm 
the  fanner  of  theca  cauim.  It  i*  p*i>bablt  that  a«  we  »dviuic«  in  yrara  tlis 
capacity  of  attention  ia  vtoVnnnd  by  •nmo  phriliral  chnnK^  in  tlic  iiiiL>liluliooi 
but  it  i>  alio  maoimbb  to  tliink  thai  it  loara  iti  ritiour  partly  from  the  tftct 
whi<b  the  ilecay  of  our  ■mnbility  anrd  the  extinction  ul'  our  puuiont  h»x*  Ib 
dimbuihitif;  the  itilernt  which  we  Irel  in  the  ouDtmon  occurr^iMV*  of  lil^ 
Tliit  DO  ilcnuii^cmeiit  Ukca  place  in  ordioaiy  ca«a  iu  that  pait  of  tlio  conrtitu- 
tkm  en  which  Uie  aaturiatiwi  of  tdoH  depmda  it  cUar  fironi  the  diMinct  and 
circmnatantial  nxollcclioa  wbich  ohi  nun  rat«in  of  tha  tnuiiactioaa  of  Umot 
jautb.  Ia  aeOM  diat—ta  tkia  p«rt  of  theconitilotioo  i*  evidently  aflccti^  A, 
•trobof  pl*jr  baabMn  known,  whiU it  did  not  dntroy  the  pvwur  at  rfeedi, 
b>  nnd«r  Uw  p«tieDt  ineapaU*  of  nnllMtiag  th*  name*  ol'  tlie  moat  Gunitiar 
objacta.  WtMtUrtillnaorcraniwkjtbla,  thsnuMof  an  olycct  ha>  beto kiwwn 
to  MIgpat  tha  idM  of  it  aa  formerly,  altkouirh  the  aigkt  oT  the  abge«t  mtati  t« 
•u«Rnt  the  name"— ihtfoM  SttttarfM  "JiUmtmU  iflAe  PMvtiiph^ttt 
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memory  of  names.  But  in  both  the  one  aud  the  other 
the  first  result  of  an  enfeebleraent  of  the  ineniory  will  be 
a  species  of  dissociation  between  the  ideas  of  things  in 
themselves  and  of  the  arbitrary  names  which  designate 
them. 

"  A  distinguished  tatuni,"  sajs  Gratiolet,  "  connected 
with  one  of  Uie  continental  academies,  is  unable  to 
designate  his  confreres  by  their  names,  and  he  characterizes 
them  by  their  worit.  If  he  Kpeaks  of  one  of  them,  he 
expresses  hiniself  thus,  '  My  confrere  who  has  written  fuck 
a  boot :  who  has  made  tuck  a  discovery.'  He  designates 
him,  in  short,  nut  by  his  name,  hot  by  a  quaiity. 
Tilings  are  first  known  to  us  by  a  certain  numWr  of 
qualifies  which  affect  us,  the  ideas  of  qualities  being 
generators  of  the  ideas  which  we  have  of  things  con- 
sidered as  su&afaaeea.  In  the  order  of  acquisition  of 
ideas,  the  substance  predominates  over  the  accident,  and 
the  accident  predominates  over  the  foundation.  Tims 
tlie  general  idea  of  being,  united  to  the  particular  idea 
of  a  certain  number  of  properties,  suffices  for  a  defini- 
tion, and  in  practice  these  spontiineous  definitions  pre- 
cede tlie  names.  '  What  is  this  called  ?'  we  say  every 
day.  '  Wliat  is  the  name  of  this  round  object — of  this 
green  object?'  The  arbitrary  name  comes  but  after- 
wards, the  name  is  then  secondary  and  added,  it  is  tlien 
less  essential,  and  ought  to  bi;  lust  first  in  this  process 
of  interior  dislocation  in  which  the  ideas  separate  them- 
ietves  with  greater  or  less  difficulty,  the  one  from  the 
other,  on  account  of  the  degree  of  Uieir  reciprocal 
affinities." 

This  theory,  Gratiolet  affirms,  enables  us  to  under- 
stand why  proper  names  disappear  first,  then  substantives, 
which  are  the  proper  names  of  thiugs.  Adjectives  or 
(jualificatives  disappear  last,  and  everything  disappears 
with  them,  becau.se  we  cannot  have  an  idea  of  a  thing 
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independently  of  its  qualities.  We  recal  tilings,  and 
the  names  of  things  in  the  ratio  of  their  necessity.  In 
the  order  of  thought,  tlic  coincident  is  more  easily  for- 
gotten tliiin  the  correlaiive,  the  consequence  remote  more 
readily  than  the  consequence  immediate* 

Dr.  llard  observes,  that  the  loss  of  memory  that 
generally  accompanies  attacks  of  apoplexy  occurring  in 
advanced  life,  follows  in  the  subjoined  order:  there  18 
first  a  forgetfulDCss  of  nainea,  then  of  anlittantivea,  then 
of  verba,  and  next  of  adjectives.  Adjectives  appear  to 
retain  their  bold  with  the  finnest  tenacity  u]>on  the 
mind.  It  is  a  welhlcDOWD  fact,  says  Dr.  Itard,  that  many 
idiots  have  liad  a  memory  only  for  adjectives. 

Some  light  may  be  perhaps  thrown  upon  this  subtle 
question,  hy  conHidering  the  mode  in  which  the  under- 
8tan<ling  is  built  up,  the  intellectual  superstructure 
reared;  in  other  words,  the  relation  in  which  ideas  are 
admitted  into  the  mind.  "  The  order  of  learning,"  says 
Vives,  as  translated  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  "  is  from  the 
senses  to  the  imagination,  and  from  this  to  the  iutellecfc. 
Sach  is  the  order  of  life  and  of  nature.  We  thus  proceed 
from  the  aimjde  to  the  comjj/ej;,  from  the  mnffalar  to  tho 
anivenal.  This  is  to  be  observed  in  children,  who  first 
of  all  express  the  several  parts  of  ditrereot  things,  and  then 
coiyoin  them.  Things  general  they  call  by  a  singular 
name;  for  instance,  they  cull  all  Smiths  by  the  name  of 
that  individual  Smilli  whom  tht-y  have  known ;  and  all 
meats  dee/  a.\\A  pork,  as  they  happen  to  have  heard  the 
one  or  the  other  first  when  they  began  to  speak.  There- 
after the  mind  collects  uiiiversats  from  i>articu1ars,  and 
then  again  reverts  to  particulars  from  universals."  The 
same  doctrine,  without  any  knowledge  of  Vives,  is  main- 

*  "  Anal»mit  eompar/a  dm  ^ftlimt  Ximtfx  c»a*iiM  datu  /w  Sop* 
port*  a»re  f  luttUiyeiKt."  Par  Fr.  Learel  rf  P.  GralioUt ;  font  S./M* 
Jl.  P.  Oralieifl,  i'aru,  188»-J»67. 
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taiued  by  Locke.  He  says,  "there  is  nothing  more 
evident  than  tliat  the  ideas  of  the  persons  children  con- 
iTcrse  witli  (to  instance  them  alone),  arc  like  the  persons 
themselves,  only  particular.  The  ideas  of  the  nurse 
and  the  mother  are  well  framed  in  their  minds,  and, 
like  pictures  of  them,  represent  only  those  individuals. 
The  names  they  first  gave  to  them  are  confined  to  those 
individuals,  and  tlic  names  of  mime  and  inamnux  the  child 
uses,  determine  themselves  to  those  persons.  After- 
wards, when  time  and  a  larger  acquaintance  have  made 
tliera  observe  that  there  are  a  great  many  otlier  things 
in  the  Vr-orld  that  in  some  common  agreement  or  shape, 
and  several  other  qualities,  resemble  their  father  and 
mother,  and  those  persons  they  have  been  u8od  to,  they 
frame  an  idea  which  they  find  those  many  particulars 
do  partake  in,  and  to  tliat  they  give  with  others,  for 
example,  the  name  man.  Thus  they  come  to  have  a 
general  name  and  a  general  ideu."* 

*  Locke,  on  the  "  Humu  UadenUnding." 
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Acuie  Disorders  of  the  Memory, 


Ix  estimating  tlie  condition  of  the  memoiy  in  relation  to 
a  stupect«(l  state  of  cerebral  or  mental  disease,  it  is  im- 
portttnt  to  remember,  that,  as  age  advances,  the  power  of 
neaUing  to  the  mind,  by  au  effort  of  the  vrill,  recent 
event*,  b^cfjraett  much  impaired,  and  is  sometimes  alto- 
gether destroyed.  Horace  says,  when  alludiug  to  the 
sad  infirmities  that  sometimes  aoeompany  old  age, — 

"  HaUa  MntH  ciienBivwuunt  inccnunod*,  nt  qwd 
'Qiunit  ct  inventi*  miM*  aUiBft,  M  tiaut  nti; 
Yd  ifoad  TI9  omtic*  timidi  ^ritdiqiM  nuniatn^ 
IMhtfwi.  (pe  lonpu,  tDon,  aridnaqiM  Artttri. 
DUtUw,  <iaeru)ii>,  UtuUtor  toipoda  MtL" 

In  a  few  instances,  however,  in  very  advanced  life,  the 
faculty  of  memory  exhibits  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
elasticity,  and  a  surprising  amount  of  vigour.*     There 

*  A  dunning  aiastntion  of  tli«  Irandij  vith  which  Iha  ndnd  rvUin* 
carl]' imprtuionii  oocoiK  Id  tbo  li&of  Niebithr,  tbcnJnbrktodDuiwh  tnTcIlcr. 
Wh«B  oil),  blind,  uid  to  inlirni  that  ho  wn*  ablr  toAj  to  ba  cMricd  from  hit 
hod  to  bis  dmir,  hi!  lun)  to  (locrilw  to  him  fricDil*  tho  •Ocnw  wUcb  b*  had 
riiilfd  in  bi>  mrly  dnj*  with  wonderful  miQuli'nfM  nnd  rivadly.  Wh*n  tliey 
Bxpmml  tbrii  nsluniilimiTiit  at  the  vividiii»ii  of  bi>  iiiBinari-,  bo  PX|ibLliitd, 
"  that  an  hn  lay  in  bed.  all  Tiiiblr  objcilji  iliut  out,  the  piclum  of  ■hat  he 
had  «em  in  the  Kiut  continually  fluatml  befur*  bin  miuil'i  eye,  ito  (hat  kl  wm 
no  wund<T  h«  Miuld  ipeak  of  tbnn  a«  if  ho  bad  Msn  tliem  yaMerday.  With 
Ulw  viTidnMB,  tbo  depji  int«iiw>  aky  ofAtin,  with  ita  brilliant  and  twinkling 
hcMt  oTatarv,  oliich  b«  had  M  oflan  gueA  nt  by  ntKht,  nr  ita  lofty  mnlt  of 
htiia  by  day,  na  mllactod,  in  tbt  h«ur*  of  ttillncM  and  darknoa*.  on  hia 
tnnia>t  aoul." 

"  Th«  anKpl*  of  youth  Iravn  the  deqmt  footmaika  on  the  rook*  of  Mnoory, 
and  the  luci)C  «f[o  and  diitant  put  ii  man  often  and  taon  deeply  impinted 
on  tha  auul  thAO  tbc  diitout  fntmv.     In    the  aamo  manner  the  Unl  OTEUl- 
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is  undoubtedly  much  diflbrenco  among'  the  aged  as  to 
tlieir  ability  to  revivify  receni  mental  impressions.  "We 
sometimes,  however,  witness  in  old  persons,  great  power 
of  reproducing  these  as  well  as  former  and  Jong  antecedent 
ideas.  This  state  of  healthy  psychical  activity  depends 
partly  upon  natural  strength  of  the  faculty  or  original 
vigour  of  mind,  curly  educational  discipline,  freedom 
from  a  great  strain  upon  the  functions  uf  the  brain, 
and  absence  of  any  lengtbeucd  worry  and  mental 
anxiety.  Temperate  habitu,  an  immunity  from  those 
youthful  excesses  wluch  so  frequently  sap  and  under- 
mine the  physical  and  mental  constitution,  and  sow  the 
seeds  of  premature  psychical  impairment  and  bodily 
decrepitude,  arc  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
memory. 

"  Strange  infirmities  of  the  memory  there  are  asso- 
ciated with  cerebral  disease,  and  justly  to  be  regarded 
among  its  symptoms :  large  blanks  in  the  backward 
gaze,  Btful  suspensions  of  the  remembering  power ; 
partial  glimpses  of  the  past ;  resurrections  of  thoughts 
long  buried  in  oblivion !  I  speak  not  of  that  natural 
decay  of  the  memory  which  is  noticeable  in  most  persons 
as  age  creeps  on,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  of 
the  manv  warnings  then  vouchsafed  to  us  that  the  bodily 
frame  is  suffering  dilapidation.*  Even  of  this  natural 
decay  there  are  some  curious  things  to  be  noted,    liecent 

mmttJ  l(ilt«n  of  our  riiiUncc,  liki-  thow  in  illiiitiinilod  writintt*.  carry  on 
tVirir  beautiful  cmUnxoiimentJi  ull  rmind  the  lour  jid™  of  the  uumunorijiti," 
—Jtan  Paul  F.  JtifAtrr. 

"TliRyaiin^,"  >af>  Arivtotlo.  "live  (brwurd,  in  iop«,  the  oM  lire  back- 
WBTili,  in  mrmoiy." 

-Hoeetl 
dtwr*  lit,  Vila  pottc  priort/inti." — MarliaL 

*  "Tho  iinbiwilily  oTnxo  U  not  »n  pninful  to  tUo  old  lu  it  in  (o  tho«0  who 
Bt&nd  by  and  oli»»rM  it*  condition.  With  tlic  return  ol'cur  n-cuiid  iliildliood, 
we  lo*«  tbii  mnwioiiincu  of  onr  [irimc.  The  Iom  of  luij  of  our  (eiimw  iti 
■KOinpanii^d  with  thf  oblivion  of  it*  pnjojinunt.  Tbu«.  lliu  blind  aw  chi^urrul, 
the  A*»S  happy,  nnd  the  old  oontent.     So  that  we  are  tempted  (o  conclude. 
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events  arc  retained  with  difficulty  and  soon  forgottenr' 
while  those  of  older  date  are  easily  and  accurately  recalled. 
This  has  been  referred,  and  rightly,  I  beheve,  to  the 
differing  degree  of  interest,  and  therefore  of  attention, 
which  the  same  objects  excite  in  the  young  and  in  the 
old.  It  would  (secm  us  if  the  effort  of  attention  stamped 
characters  upon  the  material  fabric  which  are  deep  and 
lasting  in  the  youthftil  brain,  faint  and  soon  effaced  in 
the  aged.  Hut  disease  may  revive  things  long  forgotten ; 
a  language  long  uuspokeu  und  unthuught  in ;  or  blot 
out  entirely  all  traces  of  definite  portions  of  time  gono 
by."* 

An  accomplished  writer,  when  discusiting  the  nnbject  of 
"  Human  Longevity."  makes  the  subjoined  remarks  re- 
specting the  impairment  of  memory  consequent  upon 
that  gradual  physical  decadence  so  often  witnetwed  in 
advanced  life.  lie  sjiys ; — "  The  memory  is  undoubtedly 
the  mental  faculty  which  is  first   and    most  ohWously 

tliot  ttioan  «xquuTU  linen  of  Ooctlif,  w  ftblj  nnili-rtd  into  BngtJdi  bji  ihm 
iioblc  tiaiulotor,  cxpnoa  *  poetic  lirlioci  talher  tliui  a  rvulitf : — 

'  Own  me  tlio  ulivo  sprinK  c>f  gUilnnu, 

Of  pleMDM  ttrvlchisl  ol  most  to  pain ; 
Kj  hate,  my  lovp,  in  all  Ihrir  mAdnw,— 
Give  tnc  tny  foutli  ^nin  !' 

Altliou);l>  the  iii)(bt  cf  the  kngclio  AUrgnrct.  u 

'  Sho  cat  bf  the  owrmnnt'*  ehKjiier'd  glam. 
The  clouds  i\j  by,  and  the  iratchn  them  pan 
()vtr  tbc  city  wall,      ■  ■ ' 

mcditolinK  on  her  tore,  w«re  tuftident  to  enliinille  a  apark  of  pwiHion  nven  in 
Uic  icy  reiiu  of  an  old  dotaid.  Itul  no:  in  tbe  ivftlly  ulil,  tbc  ILauM  !■ 
extinct,  the  fulie*  h»T«  Wn  burnt  out,  tind  no  apurk  can  over  firu  tln-iu  again. 
An  ^eil  gentleman,  during  tlie  rtunning  and  diuna^iiig  cITti't  of  uii  >|)OplMtic 
•eixiire,  loot  nil  hia  mono;  by  the  bilunt  of  a  bank.  On  reisivvnug  his  aenaea, 
he  ooulJ  nevvr,  Cjrtnnalcly.  be  awakened  to  the  ffelin^  a[  poverty,  itor  th* 
embainw-iing  eonKuloQanraa  of  being  a  poor  ilcpendeni,  on  lli<'  tioiinty  of  bia 
ft-inid«.  AMttbcrgrntleinMi,  during  a  fit  of  npnpli-x^  mill  iln  ttxlioua  «onae- 
quentn,  liMt  two  of  hia  daatart  rsliitireia  by  dn.-ith,  and  rjiiiiK  into  pwiawloa 
of  nnie  oonaidtnUc  pMpi'Ky  bi^iidn.  On  hit  ri<covery,  he  neither  n^jntted 
the  loaa  be  kad  aiiataitHid,  nor  njoiccd  at  hi*  own  good  toitima."  ~-  Ptfci»- 
bfifnl  Jamrmii. 

•  "  Pracljoc  of  Phjuo,"  bj-  Thoa.  WaiwMi,  M.D. 
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affected  by  old  age.  Tliis  wonderful  intermedium  betweon 
body  and  miud,  varying  so  greatly  in  different  indi- 
viduals, and  50  strangely  capricious  in  the  same,  indi- 
vidual, from  the  accidents  of  the  day  or  hour,  would  seem 
to  piu^ake  more  of  mere  meehanism  than  any  other  of 
the  intellectual  powers.  It  undergoes  changes  more  ex- 
plicitly from  physical  caunes,  and  both  its  ercellencea 
and  deft-cts  are  marked  by  peculiarities  which  appear  to 
belong  to  conditions  of  an  organic  kind.  The  anomalies 
of  memory  in  advanced  life  are  familiar  to  every  one, 
especially  so,  the  fact*  of  the  early  Ibrgetf'ulness  of  names, 
and  the  frequent  retention  of  things  long  past,  while 
recent  events  flit  away  like  shadows,  leaving  scarcely  any 
trace  behind.*     Or,  more  strangely  still  (though  never, 

*  Hov  sad  it  tlie  picture  which  Lord  John  BuMt>ll  has  drawn  of  hit  friinui 
B«gm'  (lute  of  nioinor^  In  advanced  life  1  When  sjiviiking  of  tliig  tllustriou* 
pMt'i  decay  of  iiitt-llwt,  h«  uy*  •■ — 

"  In  liix  niiiHii'tli  )r<)«r  his  memory  Ixigan  tt>  fail  him  in  «  manni^r  that  was 
^infill  to  hid  frifTidii.  llo  wm  iio  lon)(<>r  able  to  wUte  his  thortntt  nlori™, 
or  wflcoma  hin  nnimtjiiit.  companions  with  hia  luiutl  ■ximplinK'iilttry  viprtin ions. 
Ilf  Iirgiiti  tfi  fiir^tct  fuiiiilinr  lores,  nnil  nt  limt  lorgot  that  ho  had  evi-r  hi^ii  a 
poet.  It  wan  imposiible.  liowevpr,  t-vni  whi-n  meiiiory  hod  «t  Icii^li  dnwrted 
the  poet  who  hud  KUiig  li«T  aliarnis,  tu  look  ui>uii  him  without  a  fcrling  of 
TenoTDticin.  Fucvn  of  atli«r  tlinvK  n'^iiied  to  oruwd  ori^r  him  aa  he  ut,  uid 
frbnt  that  now  vacant  iiiiiid  hiid  onco  known,  what  thote  now  lifulooi  tyvt 
had  OWM  xwu,  and  wliut  lliat  now  faltvring  tongiiv  oniild  onoa  niate  >o  wnll, 
Were  thtf  thoughts  U[i[«rniott  in  the  mincia  of  all  who  miw  and  knew  him." 
AnotliiT  aiiUmrity  {Kdinhurgh  Krviete,  1858,)  obwrvcii: — 
*'  Till  iioar  ninety,  lln^n  w.u  u  Etriking  cxc^tiun  to  the  nl?e  'of  ths 
decay  "t  thu  mind  before  thnt  of  the  body.'  Hr  then  {^rndiiRlly  dropped  into 
th«t  i^tnte,  meiitjil  and  bodily,  which  niiiea  tt  nHoouahle  doubt  wbethsr  pn>- 
longcd  Ulc  bo  a  biraun^  ur  a  cutw* — 

'Omni 
Memhnirum  dainuo  major  dcrui^uUa,  quw  ueo 
Nomina  wrvoruin,  iiec  vuHuui  agiioauit  nmiui. 
Cum  quo  pra'tvriUl  ixrnavil  nocXt,  nee  illa«, 
QiiM  g«Quit,  ^um  •doiit.* — Juimn.  Sal.  i. 

"Althong''  ^''*  Imiirefxion*  of  long  post  avcnt*  voiv  u  fnuh  m  ever,  he 
fbr^  the  iianiM  of  hii  rrlationii  and  oldest  fricnda,  whilut  they  wore  Bittin^t 
wHfahiiUi  ami  told  th«  luuiio  itoric*  totho  same  pcc^la.  two  or  throu  tinit^n  over 
In  the  atune  int^rvidw.  lint  there  were  fr«]uent  glimpnti  of  intellect  iu  all 
it*  origittal  bri);htnnu,  of  tciidemMi,  uf  rcrmetneiil,  and  of  grace.  '  OnM 
drivir.);  o'lt  witli  him,'  layv  a  RtniKlu  vonvapotidciit, '  1  luki'd  him  after  a  laii/ 
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perhaps,  without  some  morbid  changes  of  brain),  the 
obliteration  of  certain  classes  of  cvent«  or  certain  subjects 
of  memorr,  as  if  by  a  sort  of  mechanical  separation  fxom 
everything  else  abiding  in  this  mysterious  receptacle,  i 

"  Tb«  importance  of  preserving  memory  in  its  in-^| 
tegrity,  bs  long  and  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  will  probably 
be  admitted.  Some  may  urge  that  an  obliWon  of  things 
past  is  the  best  security  for  a  trauquil  old  age.  But  this 
virtually  reduces  man  to  a  mere  moiety  of  existence; 
and  the  tame  reasoning  miglit  be  used  to  prove  that 
utter  imbecility  of  mind  is  n  blessing  in  this  latter  stage 
of  life ;  such  imbecility  from  natural  causes  often  occurs ; 
but  we  have  no  title  to  consider  it  a  good,  or  to  neglect 
any  means  which  may  obviate  or  retard  it.  "We  will  not 
venture  to  say  that  these  means  are  many  or  certain. 
As  regards  memor)'  in  particular,  all  that  can  be  done  at 
this  period  of  life  is  to  aid  in  giving  it  the  direction  j 
which  circumstances  make  desirable,  and  to  spare  itfl 
those  painful  efforts  at  recollection  which  seem  to  weaken 
the  very  faculty  they  exercise.  The  latter  remark  we 
believe  to  be  of  valuable  application  to  other  periods, 
long  antecedent  to  old  age ;  but  esjiecially,  perliaps,  to  H 
that  time  when  the  faculty  is  first  felt  to  decline  in 
clearness  and  power.*  Becollection — that  is  the  effort 
of  the  will  to  combine  or  extricate  what  is  laid  up  in  the 

whom  hs  oouJiI  not  rtoolIccL     Ho  pullvd  the  eb«ck.«triiig,  ■□d«pp««l(d  tohU 

•ervont     '  Do  I  know  Lodjr  M P'     Ths  rqily  wa*. '  Tm.  ur.'     ThnwM 

■  painful  ni»n>nnt  to  ui  both.  Taking  my  hand,  h*  luid,  '  Never  mind,  mjr 
dcu,  I  am  not  jtt  nxtuccd  to  itop  Om  cairiitK*  and  a*k  if  I  know  yoa  K  " 

*  Aocording  to  thi'  tlioory  of  l>r.  Lordat  (I'rofaioT  of  I'hjaiologJ  ia  Utf 
Univenitj  of  Monlpeliur),  a  w«ki-nM  tatxnorf  doc*  not  alwaj*  indieato  ■ 
deciidenoe  oftlio  intoUwtoal  principle.  Menioty  (or  the  prcaervation  of  idea* 
ill  tlji^ir  t\ill  iniagntj)  aowrdlug  lo  thia  authoritj,  and  the  fwallcctiua  of  the** 
ideal  are  cDDiplei  rbnctjoaa  eucuUd  in  tonoert  hy  two  prim-iplni  The 
MDiembntiM  of  a  Caot  ia  vnully  eompoted  of  two  eUmeula.  the  one  eoncnff. 
Hut  othfT  aMntet.  The  fitrf  nf  ttu«»  it  rather  tlie  oflipriug  of  thu  villi 
fiimc  than  of  the  inMleelual  priociplo.  tC  ia  not  (]i«r»fi)r»  Hurprismg,  (hut 
the  B^ed  (nmlitiun  of  tho  former  ahoiold  mantfut  ilarlf,  wbHa  the  latter 
jiivfvtTM  ita  (uU  iutcgiitjr. 
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memory — cannot  be  carried  beyond  a  piirticiilar  point 
without  huUioiuff  a  certain  confusion  of  mind  Imrtful  to 
tbc  faculty  itself,  and  probably  to  others  also.  The  oon- 
Rciousness  of  every  one  will  give  proof  as  to  these  ocair- 
renoes  ;  and  at  the  time,  if  duly  consulted,  afford  warning 
to  avoid  them."* 

The  memory  is  often  the  power  of  the  mind  that  first 
exhibits,  in  the  acute  and  chronic  affections  of  the  brain 
and  intellect,  as  well  an  disturbances  of  the  cerebral  cir* 
culfttion,  symptoms  of  disorder,  impairment,  and  decay. 

In  many  of  the  oi^anic  dLieases  of  the  eneephalon, 
some  modiGcation  or  weakness  of  the  memory  is  usually 
observed,  and  in  cases  of  red  and  white  softening,  cerebral 
tumours,  as  well  as  in  those  morbid  changes  in  the  nerve 
matter,  its  membranes  or  vessels,  associated  with  general 
piiralvitiM,  this  mental  power  shows,  frequently,  marked 
symptoms  of  early  senescence.  Instances,  however,  of 
extensive  organic  disease  of  the  brain  occur,  without,  in 
a  marked  degree,  deranging  tliis  faculty.  In  some  raises 
of  tumour,  abscess,  and  even  extensive  pulpy  softening  of 
the  brain,  I  have  known  the  memory  to  continue,  intact, 
up  to  the  moment  of  death !  Inexplicable  phenome- 
non 1  Impairment  of  the  memory  is,  however,  often  one 
of  the  earliest  symptoms,  attracting  notice,  and  exciting 
apprehension  at  the  commencement  of  cerebral  disease. 
The  patient,  conscious  of  Ins  failing,  defective,  or  impaired 
power  of  retention,  feels  anxious  a.i  to  the  state  of  his 
brain  and  mind,  and  it  often  occurs,  when  he  first  consults 
his  physician,  that  this  is  the  only  recognised  and 
appreciable  pnychicat  sign  detected  by  himself  and 
noticed  by  others,  of  any  disorder  of  the  great  nervous 
centre. 

Previously  to  attacks  of  apoplexy  and  paralysis  the 
patient  is  heard  to   coropbiin  of  a   stunned,   inactive, 

•    Edinburgh  JtevioB,  vol.  or.  p.  76. 
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confused,  and  sluggii»li  state  of  the  faculty,  indicated  by 
a  difficulty  in  recalling  with  facility,  ideas  to  the  rccol- 
lectioQ.  The  attempt  to  revivify  former  states  of  con- 
sciouKness,  is  accompanied  by  a  severe  effort,  and  «en« 
Rations  of  physical  distress  clearly  referrible  to  the  head, 
lliis  impairment  of  the  memory  is  often  connected  with 
Rcoiiditionof  %/JcrtfWJrt  of  the  brain,  and  is  occusionally 
premonitory  of  apoplexy,  congestion, inflammation,  soften- 
ing, delirium,  and  other  forms  of  acute  cerebral  disease.         , 

The  loss  of  memory  that  frequently  precedes  and  fl 
accompanies  dis('a«f  of  the  brain  is  generally  so  insidioux  " 
in  its  advances,  that  it  occasionally  for  a  period  altogether 
escapes  observation.  This  mental  symptom  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  headache,  vertigo,  slight  loss  of  sensation, 
and  unrecognised  hidden  epileptiform,  or  even  epHepHe 
seizures.  Occasionally,  however,  it  exists  for  some  time 
before  any  serious  disturbance  of  the  psychical,  motorial, 
or  sensorial  functions  is  detected. 

In  the  incipient  stage  of  cerebral  softening,  as  well  as  in 
those  organic  disintegrations  of  the  delicate  nerve  vesicle 
observed  in  what  is  termed  progressive,  general,  and 
cerebral  paralysis,  the  patient  oflen  exhibits  a  debility 
of  memory  (long  before  disease  of  the  brain  is  suspected) 
in  regard  lo  the  most  ordinar}*  .ind  trifling  matters  con- 
nected with  the  everj--day  occurrences  of  life.  He  foists 
his  appointnienta,  is  oblivions  of  the  names  of  bis  par- 
ticular friends,  mislays  his  books,  loses  his  papers,  and  is 
unable  to  retain  in  his  mental  grip,  for  many  consecutive 
minutes,  the  name  of  the  month,  or  day  of  the  week.  He 
sits  down  to  write  a  letter  on  some  matter  of  business, 
and  the  attention  being  for  a  second  diverted  from  what 
he  is  engaged  in,  he  immediately  loses  all  recollection  of 
bis  correspondence,  and  leaves  the  letter  unfinished.  In 
this  condition  of  mind  he  will  be  heard  constantly  in- 
quiring for  articles  that  he  had  carefully  put  aside  but  a 
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few  minutes  previously.  He  neglects  bis  dress  and 
person,  walking  about  the  house  in  an  unwashed  con* 
dition,  with  his  clothes  most  carelessly  arranj^d,  not 
from  auy  indisposition  to  attend  to  liis  personal  appear- 
ance, but  from  an  unhealthy  forgetlulness  of.  ds  well  as 
morbid  indiBerence  to,  the  common  courtesies,  ameuitics, 
and  decencies  of  life. 

Sudden,  transient,  and  paroxysmal  attacks  of  loss  of 
memory  ought  to  be  regarded  as  most  important  symp- 
toms when  considered  in  relation  to  a  questionable  state 
of  the  brain.  These  temporary  and  apparently  trifling 
conditions  of  impairtnl  retention  arc  of^en  the  preludes  to 
serious  manifestations  of  cerebral  disease,  the  dark  and 
threatening  clouds  that  occasionally  envelope,  obscure, 
and  often  echpse  the  mind  previously  to  fatal  attacks  of 
paralysis,  softening,  apoplexy,  and  insanity  1 

A  clerg^-ntan,  a  few  weeks  prior  to  an  attack  of 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  experienced  on  several  occasions, 
whilst  preaeliing  extemporaneously,  a  sudden  and  mo- 
mentary paralysis  of  all  his  ideas.  This  occurred  on 
four  or  five  occasions,  causing  great  embarrassnicttt  iu 
the  exercise  of  liis  ministerial  duties.  Instead  of  imme- 
diately recognising  this  to  be  a  symptom  of  disorder  of  tlie 
bnun.  imperatively  demanding  that  he  should  obtain 
medical  advice,  and  temporarily  retire  from  anxious  and 
active  clerical  work,  he  indiscreetly  and  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  preaching  twice  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  also 
occupying  himself  daring  the  week  in  parochial  duties, 
until  he  discovered  that  be  was  utterly  incapable  of  an 
act  of  continuous  thouglit,  and  unable  to  preserve  the 
current  of  bis  ideas,  or  even  to  connect  together  two 
consecutive  sentences  I  This  patient  died  six  months 
subsequently  of  softening  of  the  brain  !  Fatal  result, 
may  I  not  add,  of  an  inexcusable  neglect  of  urgent  head 
symptoms? 

B  B  2 
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A  niiin,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  forgot  his  own  name. 
He  was  from  time  to  time  convinced  tliat  he  was  dead. 
He  uo  longer  recoffuised  liis  bumediate  relatives.  He 
continued  fifteen  days  in  this  state,  when  he  died  of  an 
attack  of  apoplexy.  Tlie  pml  morlem  examination  re- 
vealed an  extravasation  of  blood  within  one  of  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain.  There  was  no  other  im- 
portant cerebral  lesion.* 

A  gentleman  who  bad  for  many  years  been  engaged 
ia  an  arduous  and  painfully  an-vious  contest  for  profes- 
sional position  and  political  advancement,  struggling  at 
the  same  time  with  great  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
whilst  addressing  one  of  the  judges,  suddenly  lust  all 
recollection  of  the  facts  embodied  in  his  brief.  He  was 
immediately  obliged  to  retire  from  the  court  and  retam 
to  his  chamliers.  Severe  headache  ensued,  accompanied 
by  distressing  nausea,  terminating  in  a  violent  paroxysm 
of  vomiting.  Other  symptoms  denoting  considerable 
head  disorder  then  appeared.  Under  prompt  treatment 
he  recovere<l,  and  was  able  to  resume,  in  a  few  weeka, 
his  professional  duties.  On  ihree  subsequent  occasions 
he  experienced  the  same  sudden  loss  of  memory.  This 
gentleman  eventually  died  of  softening  of  the  brain, 
causing  imbecility  of  mind.f 

Cases,  however,  occur  of  loss  of  memory  connected  with 
slight  sympathetic  disturbances  of  the  cerebral  functiuus, 
dependent  upon  disorder  of  the  general  health,  which  are 
amenable  to  judicious  remedial  treatment.  John  Hunter 


•  Andna'«  "  CTriqiw." 
f  *■  Ammitia  ftliraj*  indioMM  IVMwding  diaonlf n  of  the  bnun.opfciallj  of  1 
lb*  aaterior  lobe*,  or  vitj  doprtned  powurv.     In  >oaU  diwnlcn,  it  grncnUj 
ti«tok«iw  ft  bUi  terminfttioti,  if  not  an  tiMUnUnmiM  criua  i  in  ohmaii:  duMM 
for  tb«  moat  part.  U  indiortM  inennUlitj- ;  or,  when  it  oooun  laddoily  ia 

cpilnptif!  and  hyntrriciLl  paticiili.  ui  iliiiiinitiiiti  Ijr  >|iynm;lii|ig  viulont  fUtuytBL. 
I'artial  amnesia  (fori;Flfuliii'H  of  tome  tliliiK*)  JndlMtM  A  probnUj  violent, 
bvt  not  >lv»)n  permanent,  elTect  on  th*  brain."— Fouchturaleben'*  "  Mtdi^ 
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was  Bobject  to  an  aflGctiou  of  the  kind.  Sir  Everard 
Home  says,  of  thia  illustrious  physiologist  and  surgeon, 
"that  he  was,  on  one  occasion,  on  a  visit  at  the 
residence  of  a  friend.  He  did  not  know  in  what  part  of 
the  house  he  was,  nor  even  the  name  of  the  street  when 
he  was  told,  nor  where  his  own  home  was.  He  had  not 
a  conception  of  anything  existing  beyond  the  room  in 
which  he  was,  and  yet  he  was  perfectly  conscious  of  his 
loss  of  memory.  lie  was  sensible  to  various  kinds  of 
impressions,  and  therefore  looked  out  of  the  window, 
aUhongh  rather  dark,  to  see  if  ho  could  be  made  con- 
scious of  the  situation  of  the  house.  The  loss  of  memory 
gradually  subsided,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  was  perfectly 
restored." 

Id  some  cases,  temporary  attacks  of  loss  of  memorj-  are 
Cawed  by  excessive  animal  indulgences,  self-abuse,  in- 
temperance, debaueheries,  injudicious  use  of  mercurials, 
exhausting  discharges,  and  in  one  instance  that  came 
under  my  observation,  the  impairment  of  memory  was 
clearly  the  result  of  arsenical  medicine  .incautiously  ad- 
ministered for  the  cure  of  an  obstinate  cutaneous  diiieajte. 

Intemperance  in  eating  has  been  knou'n  to  impair  the 
memory.  It  is  said  by  Suetonius  that  the  Roman 
Emperor  Claudius  lost  his  memory  so  entirely  from  this 
cause,  tJuit  ho  not  only  forgot  the  names  and  persons  of 
those  to  whom  he  wished  lo  speak,  but  even  of  what  he  in- 
tended to  say  when  attempting  to  engage  in  conversation.* 

A  lady,  after  a  protracted  labour,  suffered  a  severe 
attack  of  uterine  hemorrhage,  and  her  life,  for  nearly  a 
week,  was  despaired  of.  The  loss  of  blood  that  occurred 
reduced  her  to  a  condition  of  extreme  vital  prostration 
and  mental  depression.     It  was  necessary  for  the  nurse 

*  Bj  &n  old  Spaiiisli  law  rm  pcrsnn  mi  ndmittal  into  the  vritntnii-VHix  lo 
giva  oridatice  in  ■  ditputnl  iegui  cane,  wha  wu  proTcd  to  inilul);«  in  bubiU  of 
intemptruioe,  •■  lui  ciccwivo  ute  of  stimulants  wu  ooiuidvred  to  netkeu 
and  dcBtroj  the  weuiury. 
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to  feed  and  attend  to  her  like  a  child.  "Wlien  she  was  able 
to  articulate,  her  husband  was  astonished  to  find  tliat 
her  memory  was  ])aralysed !  She  had  foi^otten  where 
she  was  residing,  who  her  husband  was,  how  lon^;  sho 
had  been  ill,  the  names  of  her  children,  and  in  fact,  her 
own  name  was  obliterated  from  her  recollection  I  She 
was  unable  to  call  anything  by  its  right  appellation.  In 
attempting  to  do  fui  she  made  tlie  most  iiingnlar  mistakes, 
She  had  been  in  the  habit,  previously  to  her  illness,  of 
talking  in  Frenclimore  than  EngHsh  (her  husband  being 
a  native  of  Vrance),  but  whilst  in  the  state  of  mind 
described,  she  appeared  to  have  lost  all  knowledge  of 
Pn^nch,  for  when  addressed  by  her  husband  in  that 
language  she  did  not  appear  to  have  the  slightest  com- 
prehension of  what  he  waa  saying,  although  she  oould 
speak  English  without  much  difficulty.  A  period  of 
nearly  seven  or  eight  weeks  elapsed  before  the  memory 
began  to  improve,  and  it  was  not  until  the  expiration  of 
some  months  that  her  mind  appeared  to  regain  itai  original 
strength. 

Sir  H.  Holland  refers  to  his  own  case,  as  an  example 
of  transient  failure  of  memory  resulting  from  bodily 
fatigue.  He  says,  "  I  descended  on  the  same  day,  two 
very  deep  mines  in  the  Harz  mountains,  remaining 
some  hours  underground  in  each.  While  in  the  second 
rahie,  and  exhausted  both  fnim  fatigue  and  inanition,  I 
felt  the  atter  impossibility  of  talking  longer  with  the 
German  Inspector  who  accompanied  me.  Every  German 
word  and  phrase  deserted  my  recollection,  and  it  was  not 
until  I  had  taken  food  and  wine,  and  been  some  time  at 
refit,  that  I  regained  them."* 

A  gentleman  whose  mental  and  physical  powers  had 
been  severely  exercised,  suddenly  lost  all  recollection 
of  recent  events.  His  memory  appeared  to  be  para- 
•  "UfUal  Wthologr."  by  Sti  U.  lloUud,  Uut,  M.l>., l>.C.If„ £.  107. 
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lysed.  Whilst  engaged  in  active  convernatioQ  lie  was 
able,  by  a  strong  eObri  of  the  will,  to  I'ctaiD  possession 
of  the  ideas  sugj^eated  by  others  t*)  his  mind,  but  if 
there  were  the  slightest  interruptiun,  even  to  the  extent 
of  a  minute,  in  tlie  converflation,  he  lost  all  recollection 
of  what  he  had  previously  been  saying  1  Tliis  gentleman 
had  been  living  for  some  weeks  below  par,  with  the  view 
of  enabling  him  to  perform  an  amount  of  urgent  mental 
work,  requiring  for  its  execution  the  lengthened  conoen- 
tntion  of  a  clear  and  vigorous  intellect.  He  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  a  fair  portion  of  wine,  but  had 
unwisely  abandoned  the  use  of  Mtimulants,  fancying  tliat 
by  so  doing  he  would  be  better  fitted  for  clear-beaded 
IMntal  occupation.  Under  my  advice  he  lived  generously, 
took  iron  tonics,  quinine,  and  zinc,  and  resumed  his  daily 
quantity  of  wine.  This  treatment  eventually  restored  hia 
memory  to  a  state  of  health. 

I  have  known  other  iustauces  of  temporary  loss  o! 
memory  cured  within  a  short  period  by  a  free  exhibition 
of  tonics  and  stimulants.  In  those  cases  the  brain  is 
generally  in  a  starved  and  Impoverished  condition 
(owing  to  poverty  of  blood),  aud  suffers  from  a  state  of 
innervation  and  inanition.  A  gentleman,  well  known 
for  his  intense  passion  for  field-sports  (living,  it  may  be 
»aid,  upon  the  saddle  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year), 
frequently  complained  of  transient  attacks  of  loss  of 
memory  aft«r  a  hard  day's  run  with  the  hounds.  Uis 
remedy  for  this  aifection  was  haU-a-pint  to  a  pint  of  port 
wine,  icAicA  kc  teat  in  the  kaltit  of  oct:a»iomUy  drinking  at  a 
drmght!  The  eflect  of  tliis  heroic  stimulating  dose  upon 
tlie  depressed  energy  of  the  brain  was  magical.  The 
memory  immediately  recovered  its  vigorous  activity. 

In  more  chronic  cases  of  loss  of  memory,  a  persevering 
use  of  iron  combined  with  small  doses  of  stryclmiuc, 
tlie  sulphate  of  cojiper,  cod-liver   oil,  quinine,  minute 
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doses  of  phosphonu,  the  shower-bath,  electricity  applied 
locally  to  the  head,  as  reconamended  by  Dr.  Darwin  in 
his  "  Zoonomia"  all,  according  to  circumstauces,  are  found 
beneficial,  provided  no  serious  extent  of  acute  organic 
lesion  has  taken  place  in  the  brain,  or  ttie  attack  of  loss 
of  memory  has  not  followed  paralysis  or  apoplexy.  But, 
even  in  these  apparently  hopeless  cases,  much  good  may 
be  accompliiihed,  when  all  active  head  symptoms  have 
Bubside<l,  by  acourt>e  of  tonic  and  stimulating  treatment. 
A  clergyman,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  was 
actively  employed  in  reading  with  two  j'oung  gentlemen 
who  were  preparing  for  their  University  examinations 
and  degrees.  He  had  been  so  engaged  for  eiglit  »wnti- 
nnous  weeks,  working  laboriouKly  at  tlie  rate  of  from  eight 
to  ten  hours  de  die  in  diem.  One  afternoon  whilst  busily 
engaged  in  explaining  a  subtle  mathematical  problem 
to  his  pupils,  he  was  suddenly  scii^ed  with  au  attack  of 
■evere  verliyo  (unaccompanied  by  any  convulsive  symp- 
toms). This  wa«  succeeded  by  a  complete  lo«s  of  memory. 
He  could  retain  nothing  in  bis  mind.  On  the  following 
day  he  was  brought  to  Loudon,  and  I  saw  him.  Ue 
complained  of  dull,  hea%~y  headache,  and  great  depression 
of  spirits.  His  general  health  was  sadly  vitiated.  The 
ccrcbnd  symptoms  being  somewhat  active,  and  congestion 
diagnosed,  a  few  leeches  were  applied  to  the  tiead,  fol- 
lowed by  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  tlie  neck.  A  state  of 
complete  hrain  and  mind  quietude,  repose,  and  inaction 
were  enjoined.  He  had  also  administered  to  him  mei^ 
curia!  alteratives  with  occasional  warm  and  aromatic 
purgatives.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  he  decidedly 
improved.  Ho  then  took  mineral  acids  with  the  extract 
of  taraxacum.  I  then  sent  him  abroad  for  the  purpose 
of  diverting  his  attention  from  the  anxieties  of  home,  but 
more  with  the  view  of  removing  him  from  all  temptation 
to  mental  work.    He  returned  to  England  after  the  lapse 
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of  a  few  moottis,  quite  restored  in  mind  and  body. 
He  has  had  no  return  of  the  loss  of  memory.  He,  how< 
ever,  found  it  necessary  to  abstain  from  severe  mental 
application,  and  consoqucutly  in  deference  to  my  advice 
declined  recei\*ing  pupils. 

An  eminent  provincial  surgeon,  of  large  and  anxious 
practice,  was  seized  with  a  sudden  failure  of  memory. 
He  forgot  all  his  appointments,  and  to  such  a  degree  was 
the  faculty  of  retention  impaired,  that  he  was  ohliged  to 
make  memoranda  of  every  trifling  and  minute  circum- 
stance which  it  was  imporlant  for  him  to  remember,  and 
to  these  he  was  constantly  referring  in  order  to  refresh 
Lis  memory.  This  attack  wa*  preceded  by  headache,  of 
which  he  had  complained  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  Up  to 
the  period  of  the  case  being  brought  under  my  notice, 
no  suspicion  was  entertained  as  to  the  existence  of  any 
prior  state  of  cerebral  ill-health  sufficient  to  account 
satisfactorily  fur  his  apparently  siidtlcn  loss  of  mental 
power.  I,  however,  ascertained  that  about  eight  weeks, 
or  nearly  three  months  previously,  he  was  seized,  whilst 
in  the  act  of  applying  the  stctboscojw  to  the  chest  of  a 
patient,  with  severe  epileptic  vertigo.  He  lost  con- 
sciousness for  a  minute.  This  vtas  succeeded  by  an 
attack  of  distressing  sick  headache.  Three  days  sub- 
sct|nently  be  had  a  second  paro-tysm  of  vertigo,  and 
nearly  fell  out  of  the  carriage  in  which  he  was  sitting  at 
the  time.  His  spirits  subsequently  became  much  de- 
pressed, but  in  a  few  days  he  again  rallied,  and  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  quite  recovered  He  made  no  men- 
tion of  these  attacks  to  any  member  of  his  family,  and 
carefully  avoided  all  conversation  on  the  subject  of  his 
health  with  his  medical  brethren.  Wlien  I  saw  this 
gentleman  the  only  appreciable  mental  symptom  was  an 
inability  to  retain  in  his  mind,  for  many  consecutive 
minutes,  any  recent  impressions.    His  pulse  was  feeble, 
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iace  pallid,  and  general  health  sliattered.  His  spirits 
were,  however,  at  times  buoyant,  and  the  prognoitis  which 
he  formed  of  his  onu  case  wns  favourable  !  Alas  !  as  the 
result  established,  he  proved  to  bu  a  false  prophet.  I 
had  a  consultation  with  this  medical  gentleman's  partner, 
aud  gave  it  as  m;  opinion  that  the  attacks  of  vertigo 
were  clearly  of  an  epihyiti/orm  character,  and  conscqaent 
upon  subtle  fttructural  changes  taking  place  in  the  brain. 
Two  weeks  allcr  his  return  home  ho  had  ou  epileptic  fit. 
He  then  became  rapidly  worse,  and  ten  months  Bubse* 
quently  died  in  a  deplorable  state  of  mental  imbecility  ! 

A  patient  connected  with  a  large  commercial  house  as 
confidential  traveller  consulted  me  the  year  before  last, 
complaining  of  impairment  of  memory.  He  had  occu- 
pied a  position  of  great  trust  and  unceasing  anxiety 
for  a  continuous  period  of  Ji/teen  years,  always  exhibit- 
ing a  remarkable  degree  of  intelligence,  acute  sagacity 
aud  capacity  for  business.  For  about  six  months 
previously  to  my  being  consulted,  he  had  foolishly 
undertaken  extra  evening  work,  as  one  of  the  principal 
clerks  in  the  house  with  which  ho  was  connected  was 
obliged  to  leave  £ngland  to  visit  a  near  relative  resid- 
ing abroad,  who  was  in  a  state  of  alarming  illness.  This 
additional  brain  work,  was  the  "straw  that  broke  the 
camel's  back."  This  gentleman  continued  under  my  care 
for  nearly  twelve  mouthti,  by  which  time  he  entirely 
recovered  tlie  use  of  his  memory.  I  found  small  doses 
of  the  acetate  of  strychnia,  combined  with,  iron  and 
quinine,  of  great  benefit.  He  had,  however,  previously 
taken,  with  much  advantage,  cod-Uver  oil  and  the  phos- 
phate of  iron,  and  had  used  the  shower,  and,  eventually, 
the  douche  bath  to  the  spine,  with  evident  service. 

A  member  of  the  bar  complained  some  years  ago 
of  occasional  attacks  of  enfeebled  memory.  He  attri* 
but«d    this    mental    impairment   to    the    fact  of   his 
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having   been  engaged   as  counsel  the  previous  year  in 
■everal  anxious  and  severely  contested  election  cases.     I 
advised  an  entire  cettsation  from  all  professional  work. 
I  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading,'  tliis  gentleman  to 
recognise  the  necessity  for  a  complete  abstinence  from 
mental  occupation.     He  promised  a  guarded  acquiescence 
in  my  strict  injunctions,  but  finding  himself  relieved, 
after  an  interval  of  a  few  weeks  he  returned,  in  opposi- 
tion to  my  solicitations,  to  bis  cliambcrs,  and  recom- 
menced active  practice.    As  I  predicted,  he  soon  broke 
down,  and  I  was  once  more  conferred  with.     He  theu 
recognised  it  to  be  a  matter  of  vital  necessity  that  he 
should  give  his  mind  prolonged  rest,  and  agreed,  unre- 
servedly,  to  do  so.     I  kept  him  for  a  period  of  two  years 
from  all  anxious  and  severe  mental  occupation,  and  by 
that  time  his  powers  of  mind  had  rallied  to  a  surprising 
extent;  in  fact  they  became,  according  to  his  own  im- 
pression, more  vigorous  tlian  they  were  prior  to  his  attack 
of  illness.     For  many  years  tliis  patient  has  continued 
steadily  at  work,  never  having  had  a  return  of  loss  of 
memory.     I  sbonld  premise  that  I  exacted  from  him  & 
promise  tliat  he  would  read  no  briefs  after  dinner.      He 
has  rigidly  adhered  to  this  understanding;  but  being 
au  early  riser,  and  a  man  of  remarkable  quickness  of 
apprehension,  he  is  able  to  master  a  large  amount  of 
work  before  breakfast.     I  also  made  it  a  si/if  qad  non 
that  he  should  go  abroad  every  year  for  a  period  of  two 
months,  thus  ensuring  for  him  a  complete  diversion  and 
relaxation  of  the  mind  from  all  injuriouii  pressure.     He 
he  has  scrupuloasly  complied  with  my  instructions,  and 
the  result  is,  an  entire  freedom  from  all  symptoms  of 
mental  impairment  and  cerebral  disorder. 

A  commercial  traveller,  anxious  to  accomplish  with 
expedition  a  particular  portion  of  his  journey,  travelled 
in  an  open  gig  during  a  severely  cold  uiglit  in  the  mouth 
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of  February,  1857.  On  his  arrival  at  daylight  at  a 
wnysidti  inn,  he  felt  extr«niely  beuumhed.  He  drank  a 
glass  of  hot  brandy -and-wnter,  and  then  part4X>k  of  some 
solid  refreshment.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  he 
complained  of  sci'ere  headache.  The  pain  was  of  so 
int«Dse  a  character,  that  the  patient  ecreamed  during 
the  paroxysms  of  cephalalgia.  Tliis  headache  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  violent  attack  of  vomiting,  and  great  impair- 
ment and  confusion  of  sight.  In  the  evening  be  became 
extremely  lethargic.  A  local  sui^eon  was  summoned  to 
the  case,  and  the  treatment  adopted  wait,  am  tbc  result 
estabHsbed,  extremely  judicious.  The  acute  brain  mis- 
chief was  arrested,  and  the  man,  at  the  expiration  of  a 
fortnight,  was  able  to  return  apparently  well  to  London. 
A  few  months  after  this  attack  of  cerebral  disease  he  waa 
brought  under  ray  notii*  in  consequence  of  fAe  memory 
bcittff  nearlt/ paralysed.  He  had  previously  been  an  active 
man  of  business,  and  had  always  exhibited  great  shrewd* 
ncss  in  matters  of  account ;  but  he  complmncd,  when  I 
saw  him,  of  a  total  inability  to  retain  in  his  mind  the 
most  trifling  matters,  particularly  in  relation  to  figure*. 
He  was  unable  to  add  np,  nith  his  usual  facility,  a  long 
account,  and  could  not  recollect  for  one  second  the  result 
of  the  calculation.  His  general  health  was  impaired  ;  the 
action  of  the  heart  feeble,  the  pulse  weak  and  irregular, 
secretions  depraved,  and  the  renal  functions  vmhe^dthy. 
I  advised  a  total  absence  from  business  for  a  lengthened 
period.  He  continued,  near  London,  under  my  care  for 
some  weeks,  during  which  period  he  took  the  mineral 
acids,  taraxacum,  mild  mercurial  alteratives,  and  subse- 
quently small  do8e«  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  copper 
combined  with  the  extract  of  nux  vomica.  He  had 
blisters  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  behind  tho 
cars,  and  used  the  tepid  as  well  as  the  cold  shower-bath. 
He  then,  by  my  advice,  removed  into  the  country. 
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and  renmiuod  iu  a  pasdive  cerebral  and  mcntat  Ktate  for 
nearly  nine  months,  attending  to  no  matters  of  business, 
but  taking  regular  horse  exercise.  At  the  expiration  of 
twelve  moiitlis  lie  came  back  to  Loudon  nearly  well.  He 
Soon  resnmed  his  ordinary  occupation,  and  since  then 
has  bad  no  return  of  cerebral  symptoms.  His  memory 
is  sufficiently  strong  for  all  bu,iiiness  purposes,  but  not 
so  tenacious  as  it  was  previously  to  his  illness. 

A  tradesman  fell  down  a  trap-door  at  the  back  of  bis 
shop  into  a  cellar,  and  received  a  severe  blow  upon  his 
head.  He  was  partially  stunned.  He  was  able,  how- 
ever, in  the  course  of  the  aftt-rnoon  of  that  day,  to  go  to 
tlie  country  and  join  his  family.  For  some  days  after  the 
accident  he  complained  of  considerable  uneasiness  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  right  parietal  bone.  The  sensa- 
tion was  not  one  of  pain,  but  tJiat  of  wdghf  and  hraiint-m. 
I  saw  him  in  con8e<[uence  of  unusual  manifestations 
of  irritability,  sleeplessne-ss,  and  damaged  memory.  His 
pulse  was  quick  and  sharp,  the  action  of  the  heart 
laborious,  and  there  was  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
movement  of  the  pupils.  The  symptoms  indicated 
somewhat  active  head  disturbance.  I  ordered  him  to  be 
cupped  to  the  extent  often  ounces,  and  to  be  well  purged 
by  means  of  drastic  cathartics.  The  loss  of  blood  proved 
decidedly  beneficial.  The  feeling  of  weight  and  heavi- 
ness in  the  heiul  materially  diminished  after  the  cupping. 
Id  the  course  of  five  days,  the  brain  again  exhibited  signs 
of  morbid  activity,  and  the  patient  was  a  second  time 
cupped.  This  was  followed  by  more  decided  results  than 
the  first  local  depletion.  I  enjoined  the  strictest 
quietude,  and  abstinence  from  both  physical  and  mental 
excitement.  After  all  evidence  of  acute  cerebral  mis- 
chief had  snbsideil.  he  went  through  a  course  of  mineral 
tonics,  and  subseiiucntly  took  quinine  with  decided  ad- 
vantage.   He,  eventually,  was  able  to  return  to  busiuess 
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with  his  memor)-  but  slightly  impaired,  lliis  patient 
has  for  some  years  occupied  a  trying  commercial  position, 
free  from  any  recurrence  of  active  aiid  anxious  oorebral 
symptoms. 

A  solicitor  was  thrown  out  of  a  hansom  cah,  and  fell 
upon  his  head.  He  was  removed  into  a  chemist's  shop, 
and  a  neighbouring  surgeon  sent  for.  I  am  informed 
that  there  wurc  ut  the  time  slight  symptoms  of  cerebral 
concussion.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  a  few  days, 
and  to  the  house  for  some  weeks.  He  was  able  after 
tlrnt  time  to  return  to  his  professional  duties,  apparently 
quite  restored  to  his  original  health.  Seven  months 
after  the  accident  he  called  upon  me  respecting  the  state 
of  bin  memory.  I  found  it  extremely  defective,  par- 
ticularly as  to  datea  and  namea.  There  were  no  other 
mental  symptoms  denoting  mischief  in  the  brain,  or  mind, 
independently  of  occasional  attacks  of  severe  mental  de- 
pression. 1  had  tliirt  case  under  my  obscr\'ation,  at  vary- 
ing inter^'als,  for  nearly  eighteen  mouths,  but  no  treatment 
I  adopted  appeared  to  give  more  than  temporary  relief. 
This  gentleman  eventually  exhibited  great  general 
mental  impainncnt,  and  in  the  oourM  of  the  fourth 
year  from  the  accident,  became  hemipl^ic,  and  ultimately 
ditd  in  a  severe  attack  of  convulsions.  The  brain  after 
death  exhibited  evidence  of  long-existing  chronic  white 
softening  in  both  hemispheres.  There  was  also  con- 
siderable  fatty  degeneration  of  the  vessels  of  tlie  brain. 

An  officer  in  the  Hon.  Kast  India  Company's  service, 
returned  to  England  with  a  singular  loss  of  memory, 
caused  by  what  wa.s  alleged  to  be  a  mwm  tlroie,  he 
having  incautiously  slept  one  night  for  several  hours 
'  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  full  moon.  When  he  awoke 
liis  mind  was  much  confused.  He  then  had  headache 
and  great  gastric  irritation.  He  recovered  from  the 
acute  cerebral    symptoms,  with  his  memory,  however. 
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irmcli  affected.  In  consequence  of  this  state  of  mind, 
be  WAS  obliged  to  leave  Iiidia  and  return  home  on 
sick  leave.  His  father  brought  him  to  me,  and  plaet-d 
him  under  ni  j  care.  I  treated  him  by  means  of  counter- 
irritants  and  tonic*,  after  attending  particularly  to  the 
condition  of  the  liver,  which  was  in  a  state  of  great  en- 
gorgement. Ci)d-liver  oil,  combined  with  phosphorus 
Mid  iron,  was  eventually  exhibited  with  decided  advan- 
tage. Tliis  gentleman,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
months,  returned  to  India,  apparently  quite  restored.  I 
regret  to  hear  that,  some  months  after  his  arrival 
there,  the  momury  again  manife^ited  symptoms  of  im- 
pairment. He  has,  unfortunately,  been  placed  in  an 
anxious  and  trying  position  since  his  return  to  military 
doty,  and  thin  may  account  for  the  recurrence  of  his 
enfeebled  powers  of  retention. 

A  gentleman  left  London  for  the  seaside,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  who  was  a  serious  invalid.  He  had  for  some 
months  been  in  an  anxious  rttate  of  mind  respecting  her 
health.  Independently  of  the  mental  distress  ho  ex- 
perienced in  consequence  of  the  alarming  character  of 
his  wife's  indisjiosition,  his  own  mind  had  been  for 
many  years  most  zealously,  actively,  and  continuously 
occupied  in  literary,  political,  and  professional  pursuits, 
A  few  days  after  his  arrival  his  wife  became  dan- 
gerously ill.  'Vh\A  gave  rise  to  additional  worry  and 
anxiety.  Subsequently  to  her  acute  attack,  he  felt 
indisposed,  and  complained  slightly  of  his  head.  He 
said  to  a  membL-r  of  his  family,  that  lie  was  going  to 
take  a  hot  sea-water  bath,  He  did  so,  and  on  hxa  return 
home  he  went  to  his  bedroom,  where  he  was  found, 
some  hours  afterwards,  in  a  profound  state  of  Ictliai^tc 
sleep.  Upon  being  roused,  he  awoke,  but  was  evidently 
in  a  confused  state  of  mind.  He  asked  where  he  was, 
and  many  other  absurd  questions  respecting  himself  and 
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family.  lie  appeared  to  be  suffering  from  a  oomplcte 
panJysis  of  the  memory.  I  was  requested  to  see  liim, 
and  a<^conUngly  left  London  for  that  purpose.  I  found 
his  memory  a*  to  recent  events  seriously  damaged.  He 
was  under  no  kind  of  delusion,  or  in  fact  any  form  of 
aberration,  neither  were  his  perceptive  faculties  or  rea- 
soning powers  at  all  affected.  He  conversed  with  great 
sagacity,  fluency,  and  acuteness  on  every  subject,  but  if 
I  permitted  a  second  to  elapse  iu  the  conversation,  be 
entirely  forgot  wluit  he  had  been  prcvioiwly  talking  of! 
Beyond  this  period  he  could  not  retain  in  his  mind  ft 
suggested  idea,  or  train  of  thought.  He  never  rallied 
from  this  stato  of  intellect.  For  a  few  months  he 
exhibited  mental  powers  of  a  high  order.  He  could 
discuss  at  short  intervals,  the  most  subtle  and  abstruse 
political,  professional,  and  literary  matters  with  appa- 
rently unimpaired  mental  vigour.  His  memory,  how- 
ever, never  recovered  its  healthy  tenacity.  This  gen- 
tleman's intellect  subse([ueu(ly  became  much  weakened, 
as  the  effect  of  several  paral^i-ic  seizures  which  he  has 
suffered  from  of  late  years.  I  am  informed  that  up  to 
the  day  of  using  the  hot  sea  bath,  his  memory  was  not 
appreciably  affected.  Had  he  a  fit  immediately  after 
coming  out  of  the  water,  or  on  his  return  home  ?  It 
appears  that  the  bath  was  taken  after  an  early  dinner, 
and  at  the  time  of  liis  complaining  of  uneasy  cerebral 
sensations  I* 

A  tradesman,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  of 
softening  of  the  brain,  exhibited  four  years  previously 
s^inptoms  of  undoubted  cerebral  disorder,  which  were 
considered  at  the  time  to  depend  upon  disease  of  the  liver. 
He  had  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years  a  great  strain 

*  AcMiTiling  to  the  aulhorit;  of  the  uicipnU,  thr  wum  b*tl>  b  moilt 
dcatriKliTe  to  Toliiptii»ri««,  bj  prmtiicinii  fatA)  ■ttacki'  of  par»lj*U  Mill 
Kpoflfjy,  pAiticulArlj  whnn  ii^ixl,  iurgidt  epulit.   "  Hiitc  tubitti  atorto*  «tyiit 
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upon  his  mind,  having  to  conduct,  without  any  material 
assistance,  a  lai^e  and  complicated  comraercial  business. 
He  eventually  engaged  with  a  partner,  but  not  until 
his  friends  recognised  symptoms  tliat  made  them  auxtous 
Off  to  the  state  of  his  brain.  He  was,  at  times,  unusually 
agitated  and  flurried.  He  would  sit  up  late  at  niglit 
looking  through  accounts  and  rca^ling  letters  relating  to 
matters  long  since  settled.  He  could  not  be  persuaded 
of  the  absurdity  of  this  proceeding,  and  when  expoKtu- 
lated  with,  would  say,  "  I  kuow  my  own  affairs  best;  it 
is  necessary  I  should  acquaint  myself  with  tlie  state  of 
my  business."  On  one  oecaaion  he  carried  a  letter 
about  with  lura  for  the  whole  of  the  day.  It  was  of 
long  antecedent  date,  and  related  to  a  matter  that  had 
been  arranged  many  years  previously.  He  appeared 
puzzle<l  respecting  the  letter,  and  frequently  asked 
whether  it  was  all  right?  It  was  with  difficulty 
he  was  persua<led  that  it  was  not  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance. On  another  occasion,  he  insisted  upon  going 
most  minutely  and  unnecessarily  into  his  banker's 
account,  without  saying  anything  that  would  justify  a 
suspicion  that  bethought  any  error  had  been  committed. 
He  watt  restless  and  fidgety,  anxious  to  be  actively 
engaged,  without  having  any  clear  conception  as  to  what 
he  was  doing,  or  wished  to  do.  At  this  time  there  was 
no  perceptible  aberration  of  mind,  failure  of  memory,  or 
positive  sym])tom  of  cerebral  paralysis.  He  continued 
in  this  condition  for  two  years,  during  whicli  time  he  was, 
occasionally,  better  in  mind.  His  memory  eventually 
showed  signs  of  great  impairment.  This  was  considered 
as  the  first  decided  symptom  of  brain  disease.  His 
Irritation  of  manner,  restlessness,  disposition  to  read  old 
letters,  and  .innoy  himself  respecting  unimportant  matters 
of  business,  were  considered  at  the  time,  as  a  state  of 
simple  "nervousness"  dependent  upon  hepatic  and  gastric 
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(lerangement.  Tlie  result,  however,  establwhed  llic  error 
of  diagnosis  tbat  hnd  been  committecl,  for  at  this  period  it 
was  evident  disease  of  tlie  braia  bad  commenced. 

In  many  forms  of  brain  disease  and  psychical  dis- 
order, the  memory,  in  the  incipient  stage,  is  not  so 
mnch  impaired  as  it  is  confused  and  erratic  in  its  mani- 
fcsttttiuns.  The  patient  recollects  with  sufEcieut  clear- 
ness, what  he  desires  or  n'ishcs  to  recal  to  mind,  but  the 
images  so  reproduced  are  disjointed  and  in  a  state  of 
tn^ee.  He  complains  of  his  brain  and  intellect  being  in 
a  muddled  and  addled  state.  I  attended  a  patient  who 
suifered,  priucipally  from  this  symptom,  four  weeks  prior 
to  his  death  from  apoplexy. 

In  inflammatory  as  well  as  in  white  sofWning  of  tlie 
brain,  this  confused  condition  of  the  memory  is  a  pro- 
minent and  common  symptom  in  the  early  iwriods  of 
tlie  dinease.  A  literary  gentleman  of  some  position,  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  of  non-inflammatory  ramolHsse* 
ment  of  the  brain,  complicated  with  epilepsy.  For 
many  years  previously  to  his  death,  his  mind  had  become 
manifestly  impaired.  He  complained  of  a  loss  of 
mental  vigour  and  tone,  but  with  these  symptoms,  his 
memory,  for  u  time,  exhibited  no  obvious  sign  of  actual 
weakness.  It  was,  however,  occasionally  very  miich 
confused.  He  was  in  the  habit,  for  some  period  pre- 
viously to  the  development  of  serious  head  symptoms, 
of  comparing  his  mind  to  a  kaleidoscope  !  Tliere  was  no 
want  of  vivid  ideas  or  capacity  to  rerive,  by  an  effort 
of  the  will,  pa.st  states  of  consciousness,  but  the  images 
&o  reproduced  were,  to  use  his  own  expression,  in  a 
"confused  and  entangled  condition." 

In  certain  states  of  perturbed  and  agitated  thought^ 
the  ideas  appear  to  lose  their  coherence  and  connexion, 
the  mental  faculties  (particularly  the  memory)  becoming 
quite  ooufused.    This  often  occurs  to  persons  in  health 
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who  are  subject  to  paroxysms  of  Tiolent  passion  and  ill- 
govemed  emotion.  Similar  phenomena  are  observable 
in  cases  of  insanity.  They  have  been  compared  to 
the  distorted  reflections  observed  in  a  troubled  piece  of 
water.  "  Lea  idees  se  retablisaent  par  le  repos  et  la  tran- 
quiUiti,  comme  une  eau  qui  ceaae  ifitre  t^tie,  represente  dea 
images  fidelea."* 

*  "  Diet,  des  Scien.  Hdd.,"  tom«  lii.  p.  SO, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Chronic  [Modified)  Affections  of  the 
Memory, 

Remarkable  modifications  in  Uie  operations  of  the 
raemory  are  occasionally  seen  conDectcil  with  the  early 
symptoms  of  brain  disease,  such  as  recollecting  only  tlie 
Chrictian  name  of  relations  and  intimate  friends,  con- 
founding' one  name  ^vith  another,  being  able  only  to 
pronounce  words  of  a  certain  sound ;  an  inability  to 
remember  or  articulate  (arising  from  the  effects  of 
paralysi!!  and  other  diseases  of  the  brun)  particular 
letters  of  the  alphabet. 

A  patient,  who  hafl  several  paralj-tic  seizures,  always 
knew  wbeu  his  attack  was  approaching  by  forgetting 
liis  own  Christian  name.  When  asked  to  sign  a  letter, 
he  could  only  write  his  surname,  and  occasionally  only 
half  of  that.  A  gentleman,  subject  to  severe  attacks  of 
epilepsy,  some  days  before  his  attacks,  invariably  signs 
half  of  his  name,  not  being  able  to  do  so  in  full ! 

A  lady,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  acute  disease 
of  the  brain,  lost,  for  some  time,  all  recollection  of  her 
own  name,  and  never  could  pronounce  it  ouless  she  saw 
it  in  writing. 

A  gentleman  of  rank,  when  in  the  incipient  stage  of 
white  softening  of  the  brain,  occasionally  forgot  bis 
name  wbeu  walking  in  the  public  streets,  and  sometimes 
loet  all  notion  of  his  address.     He  was  in  the  habit  of 
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rtoppiug  strangers,  and  saying,  "  I  live  so-and-so,  what  h  . 
my  Dame  ?"  or, "  I  am  Sir  So-and-so,  where  do  I  reside  ?" 

A  gODtleman  injured  his  head  hy  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  He  was  confined  to  his  hcd  for  several  weeks  in 
a  state  of  imperiect  consciousness.  On  his  reeovery,  it 
was  found  that  all  recollection,  not  only  of  the  accident, 
Lut  of  the  circnmstances  wliich  for  some  time  preocdcd 
it,  had  been  obliterated  entirely  from  his  mind !  A 
considerable  period  elapsed  before  the  lost  ideas  began 
gradually  to  recur  to  the  memory.  Tlie  circumstances 
of  his  journey  returned  by  degrees  to  his  recollection. 
Ab  he  repeatedly  rode  over  that  part  of  the  country 
where  Uic  accident  occurred,  the  sight  of  surrounding 
objects  gradually  recalled  the  evanescent  trains  of  ideas 
with  which  they  had  been  connected,  to  his  reooliection. 
He  afterwards  remembered  nearly  the  whole  transaction. 

Mr.  Abemethy  has  recorded  the  ca.se  of  an  injury  of 
the  head,  which  happened  to  a  foreigner,  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  who  spoke  Knglish  perfectly  well ;  during 
his  illness  this  man  could  only  answer  in  French,  and 
said  he  was  but  sixteen  years  old. 

A  man  was  brought  into  St.  Tliomas's  Hospitiil  who 
had  received  a  considerable  injury  of  the  head,  but 
from  which  he  ultimately  recovered,  ^Vlien  he  became 
convalescent,  he  spoke  a  language  which  no  one  about 
him  could  comprehend.  Jlowever,  a  Welsh  milk-woman 
came  one  day  into  the  ward,  and  immediately  under- 
stood wliat  he  said.  It  appeared  that  the  patient  was  a 
Welshman,  and  had  been  absent  from  lu»  native  country 
about  thirty  years.  In  the  coarse  of  that  period  he  had 
entirely  forgotten  his  native  tongue,  aud  acquired  the 
English  langujige.  But  when  he  recovered  from  his 
accident  he  forgot  the  language  ho  had  been  so  recently 
in  the  habit  of  speaking,  and  regained  the  knowledge  of 
that  which  he  luid  originally  acquired  and  lost. 
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A  French  coontcss,  during  the  Rcvolotion,  left  her 
counti-y  and  resided  in  England.  She  had  a  severe 
attack  of  fever,  in  the  course  of  which  she  became  com- 
pletely delirious.  At  this  time  she  was  fretjuciitly  heard 
to  talk  and  cry  out  in  a  jargon,  which  at  first  was 
quit«  anintelligible  to  everybody,  and  seemed  to  iMnsist 
of  mere  sounds  without  meaning.  However,  there  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  hoasc  a  Welsh  domestic,  who  declared 
that  she  understood  the  countess,  and  affirmed  that  she 
Bpoke  correctly  in  the  Welsh  language.  Mlien  the  Ijidy 
recovered  from  her  illness,  and  again  spoke  to  her  friends 
in  an  idiom  intelligible  to  them,  they  related  the  fact  to 
her,  which  had  escited  no  small  surpri-se  and  curiosity. 
They  were  then  informed,  that  during  her  infancy  she 
had  been  taught  the  dialect  of  Lower  Britanny,  by  a 
nurse  who  wa^  a  native  of  that  country,  but  had  totally 
forgotten  it  many  years  before  tbe  attack  of  fever,  which 
in  80  curious  a  manner  revived  the  impressions  that  had 
been  so  long  obliterated.* 

A  lady,  fifty-one  years  of  age,  of  sanguine  complexion 
and  plethoric  habit,  after  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  in- 
duced a  state  of  unconsciousness,  which  continued  for 
three  or  four  days,  was  found  to  have  her  faculties  in 
some  respects  impaired.  The  remarkable  circumstance 
was,  that  she  had  lost  tbe  power  or  aptitude  to  speak  in 
her  native  language,  which  was  English.  This  continued 
a  month,  and  her  nurses  and  servants  were  obliged  to 
employ  a  person  to  interpret  for  them.  The  lady  her- 
self spoke  to  them  in  French. 

An  old  gentleman  was  seized  with  hemiplegia  of  hia 
right  side,  associated  with  profound  sleep.  The  same 
side  was  convulsed  on  the  second  day.  On  the  ninth 
day  he  recovered  from  the  state  of  stupor,  hut  his  facul* 


'  The  Ungau*  of  Lowtr  Briuuny  t>  well  known  Ui  In  •  iMeci  at 
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ties  were  gone.  After  several  weeks  he  began  to  know 
his  intimate  friends ;  then  to  remember  worcls,  to  repeat 
the  prayers  of  his  church,  and  read  a  few  words  of 
German,  (iustcad  of  French,  his  native  langnage)  every 
day.  Wltile  making  slow  advances  in  knowledge,  he 
died  suddenly  of  an  acute  cerebral  attack.* 

The  following  facts  form  good  illiiatrationa  of  that 
modified  condition  of  memory,  of  which  I  am  now 
spciiking.  After  an  attack  of  brain  disoaMC,  a  man  had 
at  \m  command  only  the  first  syllable  of  names,  that  is 
to  say,  he  could  not  finish  the  pronunciation  of  one 
word,  although  he  knew  the  first  syllable  of  it.  An  old 
man  forgot  the  names  of  persons,  but  appeared  to  re- 
collect very  correctly,  every  evening,  a  remarkable  epoch 
of  his  life,  although  it  had  occurred  a  long  time  pre- 
viously. "When  sitting  with  his  wife  he  imagined  he 
was  at  the  house  of  a  lady  with  whom,  many  years  pre- 
viously, he  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  bis  evenings. 
He  would  then,  addressing  the  wife,  say,  "madam,  I 
Cannot  stop  any  longer  with  you.  for  when  one  has  a 
wife  and  children,  we  owe  them  a  good  example — I  must 
return  home."  Alter  this  compliment  he  endeavoured 
to  depart. 

There  is  upon  record  the  particulars  of  a  remarkable 
case  of  a  patient  who  had,  in  consequent-e  of  an  injury  . 
to  the  brain,  forgotten  how  to  read,  but  who  was  still 
able  to  irriVe  fluently  and  correctly.  After  two  attacks 
of  apoplexy,  a  man  forgot  his  own  name  as  well  as  that  of 
his  wife,  children,  and  all  his  friends.  He  became  restless, 
suspicious,  and  very  irritable.  Eventually,  his  memory 
was  partially  restored.  He  was  enabled,  however,  to 
repeat  only  the  following  expressions — "  yes,"  "  no," 
"much."    "very  well,"   "  not  at  all,"    "  it  is  true,"    "it 

•  A  Urn  of  tkcM  illiutntionn  ar«  trnnncrilicd  from  Dr.  Priobard'a  trMtiM 
'  O*  bk  Disetutt  ^tkt  yerevitt  Sjilcm." 
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U  just,*'  "it  U  wonderfoL"  These  wonls,  which  he 
geoeraDy  »pplu!^  witli  tulerahle  accuracy,  were  almost 
the  only  ones  lie  knew  bow  to  at-e. 

Ader  an  attack  of  hemiplegia,  a  huly  suflered  from  a 
singular  defect  of  memory.  In  speaking  she  only  used 
the  infinitive  of  verbs,  and  did  not  employ  any  pronouns. 
For  example,  instead  of  saying  "  I  wish  yoa  good  day, 
stop,  my  liui^band  has  jai>i  come,"  Khe  wuuld  remark, 
"  To  wish  good  day,  to  stop  husband  to  come,"  For  a 
long  time  this  patient  could  not  count  beyond  the 
nnmtier  three,  but  eventually  was  able  to  go  as  high 
as  forty.  She  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  know- 
ledge of  pronouns  without  being  able  to  make  a  proper 
application  of  them. 

A  very  intelligent  and  highly  respectable  j-oung  huly, 
after  much  painful  and  pruluugL-d  iamily  altercation,  mar- 
ried a  man  whom  she  passionately  loved.  After  her  first 
confinement,  she  suffered  from  an  acute  bodily  afTection, 
which  was  followed  by  protracted  and  dintreKfing  debility. 
After  her  apparent  recovery,  it  was  found  that  slie  had 
lo«t  altogether  the  recollection  of  the  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  day  of  her  marriage.  She  remembered, 
with  remarkable  vividness,  every  previous  event  of  her 
life;  but,  from  the  day  of  her  marriage,  every  idea 
.  appeared  to  have  been  nbUterated  from  the  mind.  Mlien 
her  husband  made  advances,  she  repudiated  all  knowletlge 
of.  or  relationship  to,  bim.  She  acted  in  the  same  way 
with  regard  to  the  child.  Her  parents  and  her  friends 
by  their  authority  succeeded  in  persuading  her  that  tihe 
was  in  reality  married,  and  had  given  birth  to  a  son.  She 
attached  some  degree  of  faith  to  their  assurances,  becauiw 
she  would  rather  believe  that  xhe  liad  lost  the  n>collectioii 
of  her  wedding-day,  than  cntertaiu  the  notion  that  her 
friends  and  relations  were  lying  impostors.  She,  however, 
beheld  her  husband  and  her  child  without  being  able  to 
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imagine  Ity  vhal  magic  slie  lias  uc^guircd  possession  of 
the  one,  and  given  birth  to  tlie  other!* 

"  In  August,  17S5,"  says  Dr.  Hertz,  "I  waa  called  to 
an  <^£er  of  the  artillery,  a  man  about  forty  years  old, 
who,  as  I  was  informed,  was  seized  with  a  palsy  in  con- 
seqaenoe  of  cold  and  violent  anger.  His  tongue,  hondit, 
and  feci  wore  paratysed  by  the  attack.  He  was  under 
the  care  of  one  of  our  first  physicians,  at  whose  desire  I 
was  consulted  concerning  the  propriety  of  agjplying  elec- 
tricity. From  the  time  that  this  remedy  was  hfst  em* 
ployed  until  the  following  year,  1  never  saw  him ;  but  he 
tben  sent  for  me  again,  as  his  own  physician,  he  said, 
had  deserted  him.  X  found  him  so  much  rt'covcred  as  to 
have  the  complete  use  of  lus  feet;  bis  bauds,  also,  were 
stronger,  but  in  regard  to  his  speech  the  following  very 
remarkable  circumstance  was  to  be  observed :  he  was 
able  to  articulate  distinctly  any  words  which  either 
occurred  to  him  spontaneously,  or  when  they  were  slowly 
and  loudly  repeated  to  him.  He  strenuoasly  exerted 
himself  to  speak,  but  an  uuinU^'lligible  kind  of  murmur 
vfai*  all  that  coutd  be  heard.  Tlie  effort  he  made  was 
violent,  and  terminated  in  a  deep  sigh.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  could  read  aloud  wUh /acilUy.  If  a  book,  orauy 
written  paper,  was  held  before  his  eyes,  he  read  so  quick 
and  distinctly,  that  it  was  impossible  tu  observe  that 
there  was  the  shghtest  fault  in  bis  organs  of  speech. 
But  if  the  book  or  paper  were  withdrawn,  he  icaa  lien 
totally  incapable  of  proaonnciH^  one  of  the  icordu  whieh  ke 
hud  read  the  initant  b^ore.  I  tried  this  experiment  with 
him  repeatedly,  not  only  iu  the  presence  of  his  wife,  but 
of  many  other  people,    'ilie  effect  waa  uniformly  the 

8arae."t 

Dr.  Osboni,  who  has  published  an  lutcrcstiag  paper 

'  Vide  Art.  "  M<!i>ioin',"  PiVr.  dtt  Snencr*  MAi.  tcm  luxii.,  p.  6. 
t  "  iVjtiliologiMl  U»g»uue,"  vol.  viii. 
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on  tlie  loss  of  the  focultj  of  npeech  and  memory,  in  con- 
nexion with  disease  of  the  hrain,  considers  that  there  are 
two  kindfi  of  loss  of  memory  of  language ;  the  Brst  he 
believes  to  be  usual!}'  connected  with  softening  of  some 
portion  of  the  hrain,  and  is  most  frequently  witnessed  in 
advanced  age.  This  is  cliaracterizcd  by  an  imperfect  re- 
collection of  dates,  names  of  places,  as  well  as  of  persons, 
but  as  far  as  tlio  muscular  powers  of  articuhition  have 
not  Ijeen  impeded  by  paralysis,  the  faculty  of  language 
remains  unimpaired,  and  the  individual  speaks  with  his 
usual  facility,  until  all  the  facalties  become  involved  in 
the  disease,  and  total  fatuity  results. 

The  other  imperfection,  he  beUeves,  involves  language 
in  all  its  parts  nearly  tn  an  equal  degree,  except  in  the 
slighter  forms  when  proper  names,  or  other  words  of  less 
frequent  occurrence,  are  alone  afrecte<l.  It  does  not 
Consist  in  want  of  memory  of  the  word  to  be  pro- 
nounced, but  in  a  loss  of  recollection  of  the  mode  of 
using  the  vocal  apparatus  so  as  to  pronounce  IL  This 
peculiar  affection  comes  on.  during  all  ages.  Although 
appearing  to  arise  from  disease  of  the  brain,  yet  it  is 
not  necessarily  the  precursor  of  any  serious  cerebral 
affection. 

Defective  or  perverted  memory  is  one  of  the  common 
residts  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  even  follows 
some  of  the  slighter  forms  of  mechanical  injury  to  the 
head.  Numerous  cases  illustrative  of  this  fact  are  upon 
record. 

A  soldier,  who  was  trepanned,  lost  in  the  operation 
some  portion  of  the  hrain.  It  was  afterwards  di.'icovered 
(hat  he  had  forgotten  the  numbers  Jive  and  seven,  and 
was  not  able  until  some  time  to  recollect  them.  A  man 
of  schola^'tic  attaiuments  lost,  after  an  attack  of  acute 
fe%'er,  all  knowledge  of  the  lett«r  F.  A  gentleman  who 
was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  who  sulTt^rcd  from  a 
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severe  concussion  of  his  brain,  for  some  months  after  tlie 
accident  entirely  lost  all  memory  of  his  own  children's 
names. 

Sir  B.  Brodie  mentions  the  case  of  a  groom  wlio  was 
cleaning  a  liorse,  and  was  kicked  so  as  to  produce  con- 
cussion of  the  brain.  lie  quickly  recovered  from  the 
shock,  and  having  quite  forgotten  what  ho  had  been 
ahout,  he  informed  those  near  him,  that  he  must  "  go 
and  get  tlie  horse  out  of  the  stable  to  clean  him." 

AVepfer  relates  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who,  after 
having  received  a  partial  injury  to  the  head  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  found  that  he  had  entirely  lost  the  know- 
ledge of  a  particular  language  with  which  he  had  been 
■well  acquainted,  although  liis  memory  in  other  respects 
remained  uninjured. 

A  young  man.  about  twenty  years  of  age,  a  miner  by 
profession,  fell  from  a  height  of  a  dozen  feet,  alighting 
upon  his  heels,  but  receiving  such  a  shock  that  he  was 
insensible  for  half  an  hour,  and  unable  to  articulate 
distinctly.  At  the  expiration  of  a  couple  of  years  he  was 
taken  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  being  supposed  to  labour  under 
hemiplegia. 

The  patient  was  carried  into  the  operating  theatre,  and 
examined  by  Baron  Dupuytren,  under  whose  care  he  was 
placed.  He  was  emaciated,  pale,  and  rather  einbarriisscd 
in  his  manner,  but  not  presenting  tlie  least  appearance 
of  idiotcy  or  feebleness  of  intellect. 

"  What  is  your  profession  ?"  asked  the  Baron. 

"Mine — "answered  he  with  considerable  difficulty, 
and  it  was  only  after  repeated  efiforts  tliat  he  was  able  to 
articulate  "  mineur." 

"  What  age  are  you?" 

L"  Your  name?" 
"  Jacques  Collin— Col— as— Col— ard." 
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"Have  you  any  brothem  and  sisters?— 0«ri.  How 
many  brothers? — V».  How  many  sisters? — Troit. 
What  is  your  father  ? — Peinire.  What  profeftsion  is  the 
Iiosband  of  yonr  eldest  sijiter? — V  V  f'er — ,  Vitricr, 
(a  gluzicr)  ?  asked  SI.  Dupuytrcn. — He  shook  hi*  head. 
Does  he  make  bottles — Sign  in  the  negative  ;  and 
F  V  Ver — waa  all  he  could  pronounce. 

"  Do  you  understand  what  I  am  asking  yon?  said  the 
surgeon. — Out.  Strike  the  table — ho  struck  it ;  UR  up 
your  foot ;  put  it  back  upon  the  ground  -,  turn  your  head 
to  the  right  side,  to  the  tefl ;  walk  forwards ;  retarn  ;  put 
on  your  cap,  &c.  He  was  obeyed  with  the  most  military 
precision.  The  muscular  motions  of  the  tongue  were  free 
enough,  and  it  was  ftvident  that  nothing  like  paralysis 
or  hemiplegia  existed. 

"  On  being  ordered  to  repeat  «t.  te, «',  *o,  sa,  he  was 
unable  to  articulate  the  two  latter,  and  merely  pro- 
nounced the  o  and  «.  Instead  of  mou  pire,  he  could  ouly 
answer /le — ;  for  ma  were,  he  answered,  mc — ,  The  exa- 
mination was  completed,  and  the  patient  walking  off 
without  a  salutation,  when  M.  Dupuytren  called  him 
back,  and  told  him  to  doff  bis  cap.  He  did  a«  he  was 
required.  Bid  the  gentleman  atiieii ;  ad — <i — »,  said 
he,  and  walked  away. 

"  On  a  subsequent  day,  experiments  were  made  to  asoer* 
tain  whether  the  tongue,  as  the  organ  of  /anff,  continued 
perfect  in  ita  functions.  Salt,  sugar,  and  pepper  were 
the  substances  employed ;  the  first  of  which  he  recog- 
nised, the  second  be  confounded  with  the  first,  and  the 
pepper  he  called  rum.  On  giving  him  some  water  he 
knew  and  drank  it  without  the  sligbtei^t  ditliculty. 

"  The  patient  evinced  no  signs  whatever  of  feebleness  of 
intellect,  and  the  muscular  motions  of  the  tongue  were 
free  and  unembarrassed.  M.  Dupuytren  considered  the 
alll'Ctiuu   as    resembling  what  occasionally  occurs  after 
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apoplexy,  or  chronic  affectious  of  the  brain,  wlit're  tlie 
patient  siiiTerii  loss  of  the  memorj*  of  things,  orparticular 
words,  as  proper  names,  substantives,  or  adjectives.  In 
some  individuals  the  power  of  judging  and  comparing 
objects  is  destroyed.  An  old  lady,  after  an  attack 
of  hemiplegia,  preserved  the  general  use  of  her  intelleo* 
tual  faculties,  but  could  only  answer  to  whatever  question 
she  was  asked  :  "  Saittf  Anfoine,  Saint.  Antotne  /"  >[.  Ihi- 
puj'trcn  considered,  iu  the  case  previously  recorded,  the 
affection  of  the  tongue  (botJi  a.-*  an  organ  of  articulation 
and  of  taste),  as  rather  dupouding  ou  a  general  affection 
of  the  brain,  than  on  a  local  lesion  of  the  two  sets  of 
ner%-es  whicli  endow  the  organ  with  the  sense  of  taste 
and  the  power  of  motion."* 

A  IVcnch  soldier  was  struck  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
by  a  bullet  at  the  exterior  of  the  forehead,  six  or  eight 
millimetres  from  the  left  eyebrow,  and  in  the  point  cor- 
responding to  the  curved  line  on  the  temporal  fossa.  He 
fell  senseless,  and  remaini^l  two  days  and  nights  on  the 
field  of  battle  1  He  was  subsequently  conveyed  to 
Brussels,  and  although  many  attorapt^)  wt^re  mjule  to 
extract  the  ball,  they  proved  fruitless.  Bleeding  and 
other  remertie.^  were  adopted  to  remove  the  paralysis  of 
the  side  and  other  existing  symptoms  of  brain  cuinpres* 
sion.  After  some  months  he  was  received  into  the 
militiiry  hospital  at  Paris.  The  wound,  on  examination, 
prcseutt'd  an  inflamed  circumference,  and  in  the  centre 
the  ball  was  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  ofi/ronlis  to 
that  dei)th  tliat  the  half  of  it  must  have  projected  into  the 
cranial  cavity.  After  a  period  he  was  iit  for  active  service, 
bttt  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  lost  the  memory  of 
pro]ier  names  and  of  some  suhstiintives,  although  all  bis 
powers  of  reasoning  were  unimpaired. 

He  eventually  died  of  phthisis,  (he  singular  mental  de- 
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feet  referred  to  continuing  up  to  tlie  time  of  his  death. 
It.  Tjarrey,  who  rekted  the  cose  at  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  exhibited  the  skull  mth  the  ball  firmly  fixed 
in  the  previously  mentioned  place,  the  internal  table  of 
hone  having  been  fractured  and  forced  inwards  at  the 
moment  of  the  accident. 

A  gentleman,  after  an  attack  of  paralysis,  when 
attempting  to  pronounce  words,  always  transposed  the 
letters.  For  example,  iu  endeavouring  to  say  the  word 
fiute  he  said  (ufie,  puc  for  cup,  gum  instead  of  mug. 

A  case  is  upon  record  of  a  yniing  woman  who  at  each 
periodical  change  in  her  health,  forgot  entirely  all  that 
occurred  to  her  during  the  interval.  On  one  occosioD, 
at  the  time  of  the  intemiiission,  she  inflicted  a  serious 
injury  upon  a  person  with  whom  she  had  a  dispute. 
The  case  came  into  court  a  few  days  afterwards,  when 
she  denied  the  fact  upon  oath.  The  plaintiff  being  con- 
demned to  costs,  brought  witnesses  to  corroborate  her 
charge,  and  establish  that  the  defendant  had  denied 
upon  oath  what  was  the  fact,  but  without  any  bad  object 
iu  view. 

Thucydides  records,  that  after  the  plague  of  typhus 
fever  which  followed  (in  the  Dorian  war,)  the  famine  at 
Athens,  many  who  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this 
epidemic,  entirely  lost  their  memories.  So  completely 
was  Buch  the  case,  that  they  not  only  forgot  the  names 
of  their  friends  and  rehitions,  but  their  own.* 

A  somewhat  similar  impainnent  of  memory  has  been 
observed  to  follow  all  great  epidemics  and  severe  national 
disasters.  Dr.  Oase,  in  his  "  llittorg  of  (he  IpidaHtc  of 
Wiha,"  refers  to  this  phenomenon.  Sydenliam  remarks, 
that  after  the  epidemic  fever  that  prevailed  in  1673,  the 
memory  of  those  who  had  been  ill  was  singularly 
affected. 

•  "  ThDeydiJc,"  liU  ii.,  cvf.  49. 
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Prolonged  exposure  to  a  low,  as  well  as  to  a  high  degree 
of  teinpt-niture,  haa  becu  feuowu  temporarily  and  perma- 
nently to  paralyse  the  memurj-. 

A  gentleman  who  had  miule  a  snccessftU  ascent  of  one 
of  the  higli  Alps,  records,  that  for  some  weeks  subse- 
quently he  found  his  memory  considerably  impaired, 
particularly  as  to  dates  aa^fyures.  lie  made  the  most 
singular  mistakes  in  this  respect,  rarely  being  able  to 
name  accurately  the  day  of  the  week  or  month.  He  also 
found  himself  unable,  with  his  usual  facility,  to  calculate 
hia  daily  and  weekly  expenditure,  and  made  the  most 
odd  mistakes  in  addition,  as  well  as  in  figures,  writing 
7  for  5  and  3  for  1.  This  aberration  of  memory  was, 
happily,  not  of  long  duration. 

In  an  account  published  many  years  hack,  of  the  wreck 
of  a  ship  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  in  recorded,  that  the 
crew  and  passengers  suffered  from  extreme  privations, 
fatigue,  and  lengthened  exposure  to  anxiety  of  mind  and 
intense  cold.  The  unlmppy  crew  and  passengers  were 
fortunately  rescued  from  death  by  a  whaler.  Several  of 
the  seamen  subsequently  died,  three  became  deranged, 
and  a  few  who  escaped  death  and  matlness  found  that 
their  intellects  were  much  impaired,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  faculty  of  memory-.  One  man  lost  all  recollec- 
tion of  the  antecedents  of  his  life.  The  memory  as  to 
recent  painful  events  was  singularly  accurate  and  vivid, 
but  he  could  give  no  information  as  to  where  he  was 
born,  whether  he  had  any  family,  or  where  they  resided. 
The  past  history  of  his  life  appeared  like  a  blank, — a 
tabuia  ram. 

In  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow,  during 
Buonaparte's  Russian  campaign,  many  of  the  soldiers 
and  officers  found  that  their  minds  were  greatly  enfeebled, 
consequent,  as  it  was  supposed,  upon  their  exposure  to 
L      great  mental  anxiety,  physical  privations,  and  intense 
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oold.  Buonaparte's  ovra  memory  became  temporarily 
affected,  particularly  as  to  names  and  dates.  For  a 
time  he  was  coQstautly  conrtutiug  oue  [>eniou  with  au- 
other,  and  making  odd  mistakes  in  dates."     This  im- 

•  Count  Philij)  d«  Scgur  hu  piibli«h«l,  in  hi*  "  HUtaty  igf  tke  EffetU- 
(JM  to  Stutia  hy  Ikv  freitcA  Army  HaJirr  the  Command  of  tie  £mperw 
Xfapeteitn,  in  1812."  nonu!  iiitcreiliug  dctatti  of  Lbe  elI«U  of  Uie  tenibl* 
calamitln  aw]  levero  (uflVrings  thul  urerwbi-ltntd  that  heroic  bknd  of  wklion, 
upon  Ih*  wniiittTeiuiiiduf  llii-ir  illuBtrioiii'  tUif{.  Whrii  UiOMbcUanphilo- 
wphirHllvcontiJi^nvl,  wpiif^not  feel*uipi1»*d*t  tlwinfln«no«th«jeMvi(UMl, 
not  oiitjr  npoo  Uiv  iniclK'ctof  UieBinporar,  bntupootll*  mindaoftli«tii«r«bala 
who  btight  to  gnllimtl/  by  hi*  tid*.  Unrinj;  tha  b*Ul«i)fSHn*iiomlu,  whau 
Vrj  lent  ma  aide-dB-cainplo  the  Kmprror  Tor  inntniirtlona,  Cointit  S^fgia  aja, 
**  He  msrel;  made  Mm*  gmtamof  mcUnohol;  muKnation.on  evaj  oocMMn, 
when  riiejr  came  to  inform  him  of  thu  luw  of  bii  b«t  KcnenU.  He  rote 
Hvi-rsI  tinuv  to  tAke  a  li-vr  tunu,  but  imtnediBLplj  ut  du«rn  again.  Kvcrj 
one  arouud  him  luohni  at  the  Eiiip«ror  with  aiUiuinhuKiiL  Hilbnto, 
darinf  thcM  great  ahovkii,  hv  had  iUaj>l*;»d  an  actiTv  eoolnoM  i  but  her*  it 
wai  a  d>^  calm,  a  mild  uxiil  ulu^^iiih  innctivitj.  Some  fanrird  thaj  traced 
in  it  that  dojrction  which  ih  gpniratly  the  follower  of  riotent  MiuiatiaiMj 
Others  that  ho  had  alrcaily  l>ccon>o  indiUbrent  to  rvHrything.  aTcn  to  the 
euiutJori  of  batllci.  t^ovorul  rnmarlitd.  that  th«  calin  »>nit«nc;  and  tuny- 
flvid  which  gnat  men  diipla^  ud  thi-m-  groat  onu*ion».  tiiru,  in  the  oourae 
of  titae,  ti>  phk'gBi  and  buavtnusit,  when  age  hua  mum  out  their  apviMgk 
ThoH  who  were  moat  deroled  to  hiiu,  aoiiiuiilnl  fur  bin  iminobititjr  by  Uw 
nMeuitjr  of  uul  diMiigiag  his  pluoe  too  much,  wlj^n  he  wiu  i^uuiiiiaiiding;  orvt 
mick  ■« nctsnt,  in  order  that  tlu*  bearan  od'itit«lli|,vriw  might  Imow  (rh«f«to 
find  hiro.  Piiwll/.  there  were  other*,  who,  on  uutcli  Wtttir  grounda,  eiplaiind 
th«  wholn  hy  th«  ahock  which  hi*  health  had  (nulainod,  and  hia  Tiolmt 
imUqwaition." 

At  another  [nriod  of  the  day.  during  the  tawif  butttr,  Murat  aent  BclHard 
to  the  Emperor  ibr  advieo.  Uoltiurd  infonnod  tbo  King  of  Nuplea  that  "he 
bid  bund  Xapolron  itill  aeatfd  in  the  came  plare.  with  u  aulli'rtn);  and  d(^jwled 
■ht  hit  featunti  mtX,  mid  a  dull  lucik  ;  pviiijj  biit  orders  luiigu  ishiiigljr,  in  the 
niidat  of  th>'»«  drt^wiriit  w;itliki<  iioImii,  to  which  he  leeined  eompletelf  a 
etranpr!"  Nry  expri'^M-d  in  ttroiig and  ungoarded  Uo^^ua^  hie  teotiinaaU 
«  t»  the  apathy  of  the  Kmivror,  but,  aa  Count  Segur  obneree*. "  Marat  «M 
Bon  odra  ;  he  reeollnctcd  having  aecn  the  Empmor,  lh«  day  befora,  aa  he  n* 
riding  along  obH-rring  that  part  of  the  enemj-'*  lin«,  halt  atrtral  tima,  dis- 
mount,  and  with  his  famd  reating  opon  the  oannon,  remain  Ihcf*  MBto  tinw 
in  tbu  attitude  uf  suffering.  lie  knew  what  n  restlew  night  he  had  pi»«ed, 
aud  that  a  violent  and  iiicesuuit  txiagli  cut  short  his  breathing.  The  king 
gMMcd  that  Uigue,  and  the  £r«t  aUacka  of  the  equinox  had  ahaken  bi« 
weakened  frame,  and  llial,  in  ahort,  at  tliat  critical  moment,  the  aclMn  of  bb 
gtniu*  wa*.  In  a  maiuier,  chained  down  bj  hi*  body  ;  whivb  had  tank  Dndei 
tbc  triple  iuad  of  laligne,  of  fever,  and  of  a  inalitdy  wbidi.  pmbaUj  anOPt 
Umq  any  other,  prMtrate*  the  moral  and  phyeical  atnn^lh  uf  ila  victiou." 

When  referring  to  the  temfoeaij  MMital  proatrution  of  Napoleon  daring  th« 
ealawitooa  retfcot  of  the  IVtnoh  mj.  Count  Srgar  murium  "  the  Kiuukii 
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pairment  was,  however,  only  of  short  duration.  One  of 
his  aides-de-camp  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  loss  of 
memory  for  several  years.  His  intellect  was,  in  other 
rcBpects,  unclouded. 

Sir  Jos.  Banks  relates  a  case  of  sudden  paniJyHis  of 
memory  occurring  to  a  fireman,  who,  in  an  heroic  at- 
tempt to  rescue  some  children  from  the  interior  of  A 
house  enveloped  in  flames,  exposed  hiuisdf  for  some 
time  to  an  intense  degree  of  heat. 

Boerhaave  mentions  the  particulars  of  the  caae  of  a 
Spanish  tragic  author,  who  in  consequence  of  an  attack 
of  acute  fever  so  completely  lost  all  memory,  tliat  he 
forgot  not  only  the  languages  he  had  formerly  leai'nt, 
but  even  their  alphabets.  His  own  poems  and  compo- 
sitions were  shown  to  him,  hut  it  was  impossible  to 
convince  him  that  they  were  his  production.  He  after, 
wards,  however,  began  again  to  compose  ver«es,  which 
bad  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  his  former  writing)), 
that  he  at  la^it  became  cuuviuccd  of  his  having  been  the 
author  of  them. 

Numerous  cases  are  recorded  of  sudden  temporary 
failure  of  the  memory,  from  an  undue  exercise  and  ille* 
gitimate  straining  of  this  faculty.* 

•utiunn  had  triumphi^  wn  him  ;  hnd  it  not  bivn  fur  that,  pvrhapi  the 
vrholn  of  liiiaiia  Would  imvp  jicldi'd  to  our  urnii  an  tlic  pluiiu  of  the  Mutkn ; 
it>  pn-nutuni  inolpmcnc;  wu  a  mmt  scuonablc  uuitAncu  to  tlieir  einpira. 
It  HUB  on  the  6th  of  Spptcmbor,  the  rrrjr  Any  bclbni  ^e  gnat  Wttle!  that  » 
buTTiuuiu  umounont  ita  btai  commcnwRient.  Ever  auw  the  night  uf  thnt 
ihy,  a  tiumiiig  fcvcT  hud  drinl  up  the  KiiipcTor'a  Mood,  and  0|i]>n]>»cd  hiv 
■pirila ;  he  wan  quite  uvt'rcome  by  it  during  thr  batllts  &nd  the  lAtM  ot 
•uQvving  he  (nidunrd  fur  thc<  live  fulhiwtiig  daj-i  unwttfl  hi»  much,  md  bound 
np  kia  gtiiiuH.  Thin  it  wu  which  preserved  Kutumr  from  totkl  ruin  at 
Borodino,  kud  allowed  liiui  time  to  rail;  the  Niiiaimier  of  hi*  ariny,  and 
withdraw  it  from  ourpiiniuil."— {Vol.  i..  i)p.33S-9,342-.'i,  3i53). 

•  "  Tt  i«  •  fart  well  «ttwt*d  by  e»[HTipnce,  thnt  th?  memory  m«v  ho 
atrrionalj'  injurod  h^  piVMing  upon  it  too  liardly  and  cDnlinuniuly  in  tariy  life. 
WhatATor  theor;  w«  hold  an  to  thii*  fiinelion  of  our  nature,  it  im  onttuu  tlutt 
ita  powtn  ar«  onlf  gradnally  di^eli)p«id,  and  thnt  if  roroed  into  prMintarv 
exeroiiw,  they  arc  impairad  ^tJ  Iha  •£>».  Thia  ia  a  maxim  indaMl  of  gnat 
itnportt  apfljing  to  tha  oonditiftn  and  colture  of  ereiry  Cwiitt;  of  hodjr  aad 
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A  man  of  rather  weak  inteHects,  wlio  held  an  oflice 
the  sole  duty  of  whicli  consisted  id  siguing  his  own  name 
to  a  number  of  papers,  had  so  weakened  bis  memory, 
that  he  at  last  was  incapable  of  recollecting  the  word 

he  ought  to  sign.     Mr,  Von  B ,  formerly  envoy  to 

Madrid,  and  afterwards  to  St.  Pctersburgh,  a  man  of 
a  scriooa  turn  of  mind,  yet  by  no  means  hypochon- 
driacal, went  out  one  morning  to  pay  a  number  of  visits. 
Among  other  houses  at  which  be  called  there  was  one 
where  he  suspected  the  servants  did  not  know  him,  and 
where  he  conse<(ueuUy  was  under  the  necessity  of  giving 
iu  bis  name,  but  this  he  liad  at  that  moment  entirely 
forgotten.  Turning  round  immediately  to  a  gentleman 
vho  accompanied  him,  he  said  with  much  earnestness, 
"for  God's  sate  tell  me  who  I  am?"     Tlie  question 

excited  laughter,  but  as  Sir.  Von  R insisted  on  being 

answered,  adding  that  he  had  entirely  forgotten  his  own 
name,  he  was  told  it,  upon  which  he  finished  his  visit. 

Occasionally  in  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  brain, 
connected  with  organic  alterations  or  disordered  con- 
ditions of  the  cerebral  circulation,  the  patient  loses  for  a 
period  all  knowledge  of  bis  native  tongue.  Patients  in 
a  state  of  delirium  have  been  known  to  address  their  phy- 
sician in  the  Latin  language.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Johnson, 
when  dying,  forgot  the  words  of  our  Lord's  Prayer  in 
English,  but  attempted  to  repeat  them  in  liatin.  Dr. 
Scandella,  an  Italian  gentleman  of  considerable  scholastic 
abilities,  resided  in  America.  lie  was  master  of  the 
Italian,  French,  and  English  languages.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  yellow  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  in  the  city 

miwl,  but  Mngularl;  to  tli«  one  wp  m«  now  MMtdrrinf;.  which  forma,  in 
OM  wnM,  ttw  roondi^oii  of  iolellMitual  \th.  A  nf^ulntMl  naviia  *hort  ef 
htlpw  k  btprevbg  to  it,  but  wo  uv  buuDd  to  rafrein  trom  gowdiiiK  it  hj 
Moatant  and  UboHoiU  tSorit  in  tari;  lif«  and  beforB  the  iDitrument  b 
attMg^CMd  to  lU  work,  or  i(  dtcajt  sudor  our  hand*."— &'r  Heiuy 
fitJlmSt  Mental  PatlfJoys. 
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of  New  Tort,  in  the  autumn  of  179S,  lie  spoke  JCn^lisk 
only,  in  the  middle  of  his  dis«ase  he  spoke  French  ;  but 
ou  the  day  of  Ins  death  he  spoke  Jtalian,  the  language  of 
his  native  countrv. 

Dr.  Uush  says,  that  the  Reverend  Dr.  Muhlenberg, 
of  Lancaster  (U.  S.  A.),  when  alluding  to  the  German 
emigrants  over  whom  he  exercised  pastoral  care,  ob- 
serves, "  People  generally  pray,  shortly  before  death,  in 
their  native  language.  Tliis  is  a  fact  which  I  have 
found  true  in  innumerable  cases  among  my  German 
bearers,  although  hardly  one  word  of  their  native  lan- 
guage was  s|)oken  by  them  in  common  life  and  when  in 
health !" 

Dr.  Hutchinson  refers  to  the  case  of  a  physician 
who  had  in  early  life  renounced  the  principles  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  During  an  attack  of  dcUriuni 
which  preceded  his  death,  he  prayed  only  in  the  forms 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  whilst  all  recollection  of  the 
prescribed  formulae  of  the  Protestant  religion  were 
eflaced  and  obliterated  from  the  mind  by  the  cerebral 
affection.* 

A  gentleman  was  thrown  from  his  horse  whilst  hunt- 
ing.  Ho  was  taken  from  the  field  to  a  neighbouring 
cottage  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  was  subse* 
quently  removed  to  his  own  residence.  For  the  period 
of  a  week  his  life  wa.s  considered  in  imminent  danger. 
"When  he  was  restored  sufhciently  to  enable  him  to  arti* 
culate,  he  began  to  talk  German,  a  language  lie  had 
acquired  in  early  life,  but  had  not  spoken  for  nearly 
twenty-fve  years ! 

Dr.  Rush  cites  a  case  of  paralysis  in  which  the  pre- 
monitory symptom  was  forgetfulness  how  to  spell  the 
most  common  and  familiar  words.  A  gentleman,  after 
an  attack  of  paralysis,  forgot  the  uumes  of  all  his  frieuds, 
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but  designated  them  oorrcctly  by  mcotioniug  their  ages, 
with  which  he  appeared  to  be  welt  acquainted. 

A  man,  aged  sixty-five,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of 
apoplexy,  foigot  how  to  road,  or  even  to  distinguish  ono 
word  or  letter  from  another,  but  if  a  name  or  phrase 
were  mentioned  to  him,  he  was  able  to  write  it  imme- 
diately, and  that,  too,  with  tlie  greaitest  accuracy.  He  was, 
however,  incapable  of  reading  or  distinguishing  what  he 
had  written,  for  if  asked  what  a  letter  was,  or  how  tlie 
letters  were  combined,  it  became  evident  that  the  writing 
had  been  performed  mechanically,  without  any  exercise  of 
the  rctlectiuu  or  judgment.  In  this  case  none  of  the 
means  which  were  employed  were  suceessfid  in  restoring 
the  knowledge  of  letters  to  his  mind.* 

A  gentleman  had  a  serious  attack  of  illness.  When 
restored,  it  was  found  that  he  had  lost  all  recollection  of 
recent  circumstances,  but  had  a  lucid  memory  as  to 
events  that  had  occurred  in  earfy  life :  in  fact,  impressions 
that  had  long  hccn  foigotien  were  again  revived.  Aj 
this  patient  recovered  his  bodily  health,  a  singular 
alteration  was  observed  iu  the  character  of  his  memory. 
He  again  recollected  recent  ideas,  bat  entirely  forgot  all 
the  events  of  an  antecedeut  period  ! 

"  A  gentleman  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  of 
temperate  habits,  nervo-bilious  temperament,  and  with 
the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  predominating  over 
the  propensities,  besides  his  professional  duties  as  a 
clei^Tnan,  had  been  for  several  years  engaged  in  writing 
a  voluminous  county  historj'.  One  day,  in  the  month 
of  September,  1S39,  he  had  been  working  without  inter- 
mission in  the  compilation  of  au  index  for  a  volume  of 
his  history,  then  about  to  be  published.  Feeling  drowsy, 
he  laid  himself  down  on  a  sofa,  and  slept  for  some  time. 
Ott  awaking  he  felt  extremely  cold,  and,  seeing  a  female 
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in  the  room,  lie  ask^d  lit^r  who  ithe  wan,  not  knowing  his 
own  wife.  He  afterwards  became  giddy  and  drowsy,  but 
recovered  from  his  disposition  to  sleep  by  medical  treat- 
ment. Since  that  time  he  can  seldom  remember  rightly 
the  name  of  any  article,  place,  or  person,  neither  can  he 
recollect  numbers.  Though  ho  recognises  persons  he 
was  previously  acquainted  with,  he  can  seldom  mention 
their  names.  In  talking  on  any  subject  he  constantly 
calls  one  thiog  by  the  name  of  another,  so  as  to  render 
his  conversatifin  nearly  useless.  On  attempting  to  read, 
a  dull  pain  attiickg  the  region  of  his  perceptive  organg, 
and  particularly  the  organ  of  laagiiage :  he  becomes 
giddy,  and  before  he  can  get  to  the  cud  of  a  line,  the 
whole  appears  a  blank.  His  sight  he  considers  as  not 
so  good  as  previously  to  the  attack ;  complains  much  of 
a  cold  head ;  remembers  better  when  his  eyes  are  closed, 
or  when  stooping.  He  often  showed  absence  of  mind  in 
conversation  and  in  reading  for  many  years  previous  to 
the  attack.  His  reflective,  moral,  and  animal  organs 
l^pear  unaltered  ;  his  appetite  is  good,  his  general  health 
improved,  and  he  enjoys  bodily  exercise.  In  conversa- 
tion he  reasons  on  his  malady,  and  gives  a  clear  account 
of  the  attiick.  When  he  was  a  boy  at  school  he  suffered 
occasionally  from  a  dull  pain  in  the  region  of  the  per- 
ceptive organs,  and  it  has  frequently  recurred  during  his 
Subsequent  life."* 

Wepfer  relates  the  particulars  of  the  case  of  a  man, 
who,  afler  recovering  from  the  effects  of  an  attack  of 
apoplexy,  was  found  to  know  uobody  and  remember 
nothing.  After  several  weeks,  he  began  to  observe  his 
friends,  remember  words,  repeat  our  Lord's  I'rayer,  and 
to  read  a  few  wordd  of  Latin  rather  than  German,  which 
was  his  native  language.  When  urged  to  read  more 
than  a  few  words  at  a  time,  he  said,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
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**  I  formerly  understootl  these  things,  bnt  now  I  do  not." 
Aner  some  timo  lie  hegaii  to  pay  more  attention  to  what 
was  paHi«ing  around  Iiim,  but,  while  thus  making  slight 
and  gradual  progress,  he,  after  a  few  months,  suddenly 
died  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 

Willis  refers  to  the  case  of  a  man,  who,  in  recovering 
from  an  attack  of  putrid  fever,  was  found  to  have  so 
entirely  lost  his  mental  faculties  that  he  recognised  no 
one,  remembered  and  underatood  nothing.  "  /I*  supra 
&rufum  mperet." 

A  gentleman  whom  Dr.  Abercrombie  attended,  after 
recovering  from  an  apoplectic  attack,  knew  bis  friends 
perfectly,  but  could  not  name  them.  Walking  one  day 
in  the  street,  he  met  a  gentleman  to  whom  he  was  very 
anxious  to  communicate  sumctbing  respecting  a  mutual 
friend ;  after  various  ineffectual  attempts  to  make  him 
understand  whom  be  meant,  he  at  last  seized  him  by  the 
arm  and  dragged  liim  through  several  streets  to  the 
house  of  the  gentleman  of  whom  be  was  speaking,  and 
pointed  to  the  namc-plat«  upon  the  door.  A  lady, 
after  an  apoplectic  attack,  recovered  correctly  her  ideas 
of  things,  but  could  not  name  them.  In  giving  direc- 
tions respecting  family  matters  she  was  quite  distinct 
u  to  what  she  wished  to  have  done,  but  could  make 
herself  understood  only  by  going  through  tbo  houiio 
and  pointing  to  the  various  articles. 

A  man,  after  an  accident,  could  not  rc«al  to  mind 
the  names  of  his  relations ;  another  could  recollect  no 
proper  names  without  the  assistance  of  his  friends. 

"  A  young  woman,"  says  Dr.  Sbapter,  "  of  weak  in- 
tellect, subject  to  heailacbes  and  '  m<U  reglie*  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  experieuct-d  au  attack  of  apoplexy.  Jn 
her  convalescence  it  was  observed  that  she  liad  lost  all 
recollection  of  persons  and  occurrences.  She  early  re- 
collected her  mother,  without  the  power  of  calling  her 
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by  name ;  at  the  end  of  a  month  she  pronounced  some 
words,  tliough  but  vcrj-  imperfectly,  and  her  efforts  to 
express  lierself  involved  her  in  almost  unintelligible 
periphrases." 

A  man  whilst  grooming  a  restive  horse  received  a  kick 
on  the  bead.  He  wati  in  an  imconacious  state  for  six 
hours.  He  recovered  with  a  singular  perversion  of 
speech.  For  some  weeks  the  only  words  he  could  utter 
were  "  stable,"  "  horse,"  "  kick."  He  used  these  epithets 
whenever  he  wished  to  communicate  with  those  about 
him.  An  effort  was  made  to  induce  him  to  use  other 
words,  and  to  connect  Us  ideas,  but  without  effect.  He' 
eventiiiilly  recovered  the  use  of  language,  but  for  nearly 
a  year  his  memory  was  in  a  very  impairL-d  state. 

A  well-known  pugilist  entirely  lost  his  memory  after 
a  severe  contest  with  a  man  who  had  severely  punished 
him  about  the  head. 

A  lady  of  rank  experienced  a  severe  shock  consequent 
upon  tlie  receipt  of  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  tlic 
sudden  death  of  an  only  and  much-beloved  child.  She 
continued  for  several  days  in  a  stunned  and  apparently 
dying  state.  She,  however,  recovered.  For  many 
months  afterwards  her  memory  exhibited  a  singular 
defect.  She  appeared  to  have  no  recollection  of  the 
cause  of  her  illness,  and  of  the  severe  loss  she  had  sus- 
tained. When  she  waj!  informed  of  the  death  of  her 
son,  for  the  period  of  a  minute  she  appeared  to  realize 
the  melancholy  fact ;  but  the  impression  almost  instantly 
passed  away.  About  nine  months  from  this  time  she 
was  found  dead  in  her  bed.  Disease  of  the  heart  and 
hrain  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  after  death. 

A  French  soldier  received  a  compound  fracture  of  the 
cranium,  opening  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  Tliere 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  symptoms  of  compression. 
When  in  the  hospital  of  Antwerp,  he  understood  all  that 
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was  said  to  him,  and  scorned  quite  intcUigcot.  But  he 
coald  only  rejily  ba-ba  to  interrogatories.  It  was  rather 
gingolar  to  obiterre  liiii  evident  vexation  ai  his  inability 
to  give  expression  to  his  ideas. 

Dr.  Shapter,  of  Exeter,  has  published  the  following 
Ter)'  interesting  case,  illustrative  of  the  morbid  pheno- 
mena of  memory. 

"  Caae. — Pietro  Gillio,  LL.D.,  aged  forty,  a  native  of 
Italy,  is,  or  rather  was,  a  man  possessing  great  cumpr«- 
hensiveoess  of  mind,  much  vigour  of  intellect,  of  ezten* 
sive  acquirements,  deeply  read  in  metaphysics  and  genenl 
literature,  and  the  perfect  master  of  several  languages. 

"  In  consequence  of  having  been  a  prominent  agent  in 
the  insurrection  of  Piedmont,  be  was  condemned  to 
death.  Fortunately  he  effected  bis  escape,  and,  since 
that  period,  ha.s  been  a  M)1it:iry  wanderer,  for  some  years 
in  Spain  and  the  Channel  Islands,  but  latterly  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  the  Italian 
and  Latin  languages. 

"  Having  been  exposed  to  anxiety  of  mind,  stady, 
night>watchings,  fastings,  and  cold  and  damp,  ho  became 
affected  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  IS^S,  with 
headache,  vertigo,  and  vomiting,  succeeded  by  an  inde< 
scribablo  confusion,  after  which  these  symptoms  subsided. 

"  On  the  1  oth,  Dr.  Shapter  was  called  to  him,  in  corn* 
pany  with  Mr.  Proom. 

"  We  found  him  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  and 
irritability,  pacing  liastily  up  and  down  his  chamber 
with  uneciual  steps.  Ue  was  incapable  of  articulation, 
and  there  was  an  almost  total  loss  of  the  memory-  of 
language ;  for  though  his  attention  was  readily  attracted 
by  speaking  to  him,  yet  the  purport  of  what  was  said 
appeared  to  be  in  no  way  understood;  if  there  wore  any 
indistinctness  of  hearing,  it  must  have  been  but  very 
slight.     Deglutition  difficult.    The  pupil  of  the  right 
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eye  dilated,  and  bnt  slightly  answering  to  the  impulses 
of  light ;  the  sight  diiitaut  aud  indistinct ;  that  of  the 
left  eye  natural ;  the  general  expression  of  the  eyes  rest- 
less, and  watching  with  anxious  quickness  those  in  the 
room.  Pain  in  the  back  part  of  the  head,  but  appa- 
rently not  acute.  Pulse  rapid,  unequal,  120;  on  the 
right  side  strong,  full,  and  vibrating,  especially  pro- 
uouucod  in  the  right  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries ;  on 
the  left  side,  the  art«rial  action  small  aud  weak.  General 
weakness  of  the  left  side,  but  not  amounting  to  paralysis, 
excepting  for  the  first  hour  or  two  after  the  attack.  His 
landlady  says,  that  at  breakfast  this  morning  be  was 
silent,  irritable  in  manner,  and  looking  anxious;  that 
suddenly  he  made  some  effort  as  if  to  apeak,  aud  then 
roshcd  hastily  from  the  house. 

"The  usual  antiphlogistic  treatment  indicated  was 
pursued,  such  as  bleeding,  blisters,  and  purgatives.  We 
early  found,  however,  tliat  he  bad  not  stamina  to  permit 
such  means  to  be  carried  to  any  great  extent. 

"  On  the  6th  of  June,  the  arterial  action  of  the  right 
side  was  still  tumultuous  in  the  extreme.  He  coidd 
recollect  portion*  of  a  few  words,  and,  aftur  repeated 
trials,  could  write  some  of  the  shortest  ones  correctly, 

Urithout  the  assistance  of  a  dictionaiy;  but  words  of 
Uree  or  four  syllables  were  far  beyond  his  powers  of 
'>ncentratiou ;  his  efforts  at  composing  a  sentence  were 
QUavailing,  as  well  as  the  understiinding  one  addressed 
to  him :  he  had  no  command  of  tongue.  He  com- 
menced studying,  with  the  most  feverish  anxiety,  the 
English  lexicon,  and,  in  great  measure,  inauagod  to 
explain  himself  by  pointing  to  particular  words ;  but  his 
capacity  for  re-learning  language  appeared  limited  and 
confined. 

"  After  this  he  had  an  excessive  secretion  from  the 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  fauces.     lu  October,  he  com- 
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plained  of  some  teni:lerne»8  on  pressure  over  Ibc  luiubar 
vcrtt'bra),  which  was  relieved  by  the  application  of 
leeches  and  a  blister.  He  then  took  to  reading  varioas 
books  on  diseases  of  the  brain,  a'*  woll  as  on  worms,  to 
which  he  said  he  had  been  prone.  He  occasionally 
drew  up  reports  of  his  symptoms,  and  one,  which  he 
received  about  Christmas,  is  transcribed  by  Dr.  Chapter. 
In  the  be^nning  of  December,  he  sent  a  memorandum, 
in  which  he  took  a  comparative  view  of  his  symptoms, 
stating  the  whole  number  bs  one  hundred,  and  then 
giving  each  symptom  its  relative  proportion  according 
to  his  estimate  of  its  intensity  and  importance.  The 
following  is  the  report  alluded  to. 

"'Sir  dear — have  a  symptom  of  illocss — viz.  1,  spit 
in  night  and  day — 2,  dry  cough — 3,  an  Qnequal  puis©— 
4,  no  sleeps— 5,  nninclination  to  go  to  stool  and  non- 
evacuate  thing  quife — 6,  swoon — 7,  loathing  of  food  and 
other  times  a  voracious  appetite — S,  a  privation  of  speech 
—9,  foot,  hand  bad,  a  hinde  rights — paleness  of  the  face 
and  times  retl  of  the  face — U,  wlutiah  colour  urine 
(teeth,  nose — throat). 

"  '  In  first  attack  16  April,  T  had  swoon  in  stool,  not 
evacuate  quite  the  bowels ;  and  was  sleep  and  was  awaken 
and  privation. 

"  *  (Mr.  DuvaJ). 

"  '  In  child  in  is  pains  of  worm — medicine — roe  and 
wormwood. 

"  '  In  15  year,  tlie  same  pains,  medicine,  oil,  &c. 

"  '  in  jersey — no  medicine  except  rhubarb ;  in  Gnem- 
scy — medicine — calomel ;  in  Plymouth — no  medicine ;  in 
Exeter  is  privation  of  speech. 

"  *  Mrs. noo    speak  true   to   Dr.  Shapter,  viz. 

1,2.4.5, 

"  *  (non  speak— write).  P.  Giffh:  " 

In  September,  1^3G,  having  received  a  free  pardon 
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(rom  the  King  of  Sardiuia,  and  beiuj^'  abwut  to  return  to 
Vico,  his  native  place,  Ihr.  Shapter  took  the  subjoined 
final  note  of  Iiis  condition. 

"  ilas  now  a  nearly  perfect  recollection  of  facts,  of 
ideas,  and  of  Jus  j)aHt  life  generally;  and  has  also  re- 
covered the  recollection  of  many  ^vo^ds  when  written 
before  him,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  when  spoken  to  him  : 
this  difference  does  not  depend  on  any  deafness.  Hia 
powers  of  reading  are  soon  exhausted ;  and  he  has,  fur 
the  most  part,  lost  the  faculty  of  properly  ammging  and 
constructing  his  sentences,  and  is  now  almost  totally  in- 
capable of  articidating  with  correctness  the  few  words 
he  has  witli  difficulty  re-acquired.  His  general  irrita- 
bility is  much  decreased,  and  the  pain  on  pressure  of  the 
spinal  column  has  subsided  entirely;  but  he  complains 
much  of  painful  pulsations  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
head  and  neck,  occurring  especially  during  the  night 
and  towards  morning.  Pervigilia;  pulse  104,  in  right 
side  strong,  left  weak  ;  the  general  strength  of  the  right 
side  restored ;  pupil  of  right  eye  still  dilated,  the  sight 
rather  more  distant  than  that  of  the  left ;  the  indistinct- 
ness of  vision  almost  recovered  from ;  habit  of  body 
costive ;  appetite  good  only  towards  evening.  General 
health  from  the  period  of  the  first  attack,  thougii  slowly, 
yet  progressively  improves." 

Dr.  Sliapter  referred  the  prorimatc  cause  of  the 
symptoms  in  this  case  to  the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  the  superior  portion  of  the 
spinal  column.  He  considered  that  some  eoagulum 
had  been  formed  near  that  part  where  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal and  lingual  nerves  arise.  The  eyesight  was 
not  particularly  afiected,  but  there  was  some  loss  in  the 
powers  of  adaptation  of  the  right  eye.  He  therefore 
concluded  that  the  optic  nerve  was  intact,  but  that 
the  motor  nerves  of  these  parts  were  disordered. 
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^e  late  eminont  Dr.  fiailtic*  describes  a  curious  case 
of  impaired  memory  produced  by  paralysis.  A  gentle- 
man, aged  fitly-six,  was  seized  with  sj-niptomg  of  oom- 
pression  of  the  brain,  and  became  completely  paralytic 
on  the  right  side.  It  vas  found  that  he  had  lost  the 
recollection  of  the  words  of  his  own  language,  except  a 
rerj'  few  which  he  pronounced  witli  the  greatest  distinct* 
ness,  and  with  a  variety  of  tones  to  express  pleasure  and 
displeasure,  joy  and  sorrow,  to  explain  the  circumstances 
of  his  disorder,  and  to  give  directions  about  what  ho 
wanted,  without  being  aware  they  were  not  the  proper 
words  to  express  his  meaning. 

A  gentleman,  forty-six  years  of  age,  who  liad  always 
enjoyed  a  good  state  of  health,  after  experiencing  great 
uneasiness  of  mind,  and  being  exposed  to  severe  bodily 
fctigue,  was  seized  with  apoplexy,  followed  by  hemiplegia. 
Tlic  apoplexy  was  slight,  but  the  hemiplegia  was  oompleie. 
Tlie  power  of  speech  was  entirely  lost,  so  that  he  could 
only  utter  the  Bounds  ee-o,  which,  however,  he  so  varied, 
that  with  the  assistance  of  expressive  gestures,  he  was 
able  to  convey  to  those  about  him  his  meaning  very 
distinctly  upon  ordinary  subjects.  He  periectly  com- 
prehended everything  that  was  said  to  him,  and  clearly 
understood  what  he  meant  to  answer,  but  was  able  only 
to  utter  the  previously -mentioned  sounds.  Believing, 
however,  that  he  actually  employed  the  words  adapted 
to  the  communication  of  his  ideas,  he  often  appeared 
surprised  and  displeased  when  he  was  not  understood. 
He  sometimes  endeavoured  to  explain  his  meaning  by 
writing  on  a  slate;  but  he  generally  substituted  one 
word  for  another,  and  almost  always  erred  in  spelling 
what  he  wrote-t 

Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers  has  publistied  the  following  inte- 

•   "  Mtdiol  TranMctMcui  of  U»  College  oT  I'bjHCWiH,"  VoL  if. 
t  "  Oil  Scrrout  DiMaMX,"  bj  Dr.  Cooke. 
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Testing  case  of  losa  of  languiige  followiug  acute  disease 
of  the  brain  : — 

"  Harriet  C,  aged  twelve,  had  typhus  fever  in  De- 
cember, 1845;  slieha4  much  deliriutu  uud  low  symptoms, 
but,  us  is  usual  with  children,  soon  got  about  again,  and 
was  able  to  return  to  school.  However,  after  a  iew  days' 
attendance,  she  was  one  evening,  on  returning  thence, 
taken  with  a  fit.  of  an  undecided  epileptic  character, 
had  rigors,  and  was  again  delirious.  The  delirium  was 
monotonous,  and  remarkable  for  her  constant  repetition 
of  the  word  '  sinner'  with  every  variety  of  intonation. 
Wine  and  bark  were,  as  during  her  former  attack,  re- 
sorted to,  but  symptoms  of  slight  etTusion  in  the  brain 
caused  its  suspension.  She  recovered  after  a  few  weeks, 
so  as  to  be  up  and  dressed,  hut  with  the  loss  of  power 
to  pronounce  auy  word  except  the  one  she  had  so  often 
repeated  during  her  fever.  This  she  matle  serve  to 
express  all  her  ideas;  for  denial  she  shook  her  head, 
and  said  '  sinner :'  assent  was  expressed  by  the  same 
word,  and  bread  and  butter  was  called  '  sin-un-sinn5r.' 
She  perfectly  understood  all  that  was  said  to  her,  and 
appeared  capable  of  reading  her  usual  lessons,  lilisters 
were  applied  behind  her  ears,  and  small  doses  of  mercury 
administered,  and  at  the  same  time  her  mother  and 
family  were  instructed  to  teach  her  as  they  would  an 
infant  to  talk.  I  also  took  opportunities  of  showing 
her,  by  exaggerated  motions  of  my  mouth  ajid  throat, 
the  way  of  forming  the  letters,  in  the  manner  in  which 
tlie  bom  deaf  and  dumb  are  instructed,  and  found  her 
intelligent  and  ready.  She  soon  acquired  the  word 
'  jea,'  and  other  elementary  expressions,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  spring  was  able,  as  her  mother  told  me,  *  to  talk 
like  an  old  woman.'  Symptoms  of  consumption  had, 
however,  appeared,  and  she  died  this  la:>t  summer  under 
the  care  of  another  medical  man,  whose  kind  efforts 
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to   obtain    a  post-mortem  oxamination   for  me  were 
unavailing." 

"  A  fanner  in  the  connty  of  Wicklow,  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  wlicn  fifty  years  of  age,  had  a  paralytic 
fit.  Since  that  time  he  has  never  recovered  the  use  of  the 
affected  side.    The  attack  was  succeeded  by  a  paiufiil  hesi- 
tation of  speech.     His  racmorj'  was  good  for  all  parts  of 
speech  except  noun-substantives  and  proper  names ;  the 
latter  ho  could  not  at  all  retain.     This  defect  was  accom* 
panied  by  the  following  singular  peculiarity:  he  per- 
fectly recollected  the  initial  letter  of  every  substantive  or 
proper  name  for  which  he  had  occasion  in  conversation, 
though  he  could  not  recal  to  his  memory  the  word 
itself     Experience  had  taught  htm  the  utility  of  having 
written  in  manuscript  a  list  of  the  things  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  for  or  speaking  about,  inchiding  the 
proper  names  of  liis  children,  sen>'ant«,  and  acc^uaintances : 
all  these  he  arranged  alphabetically  in  a  httle  pocket 
dictionary,  which  he  used  as  follows: — if  he  wished  to 
ask  anytliing  about  a  cow,  before  he  commenced  the 
sentence  he  turned  to  the  letter  C,  and  looked  out  for  the 
word  '  cow/  and  kept  his  finger  and  eye  fixed  on  the  word 
until  he  had  finished  the  sentence.     He  could  pronounce 
the  word  cow  in  its  proper  place,  bo  long  as  he  had  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  written  letters ;  but  the  moment  he 
shut  the  book  it  passed  out  of  bis  memory,  and  could  not 
be  recalled,  although  he  recollected  its  initial,  and  coold 
refer  to  it  when  necessary.     In  the  same  way  when  he 
came  to  Dublin,  and  wished  to  consult  Dr.  Oraves,  his 
physician,  he  came  with  his  dictionary  open  to  the  hall- 
door,  and  asked  to  see  Dr.  Graves ;  but  if  by  accident  he 
had  forgotten  his  dictionary,  as  happened  on  one  occa- 
sion, he  was  totally  unable  to  tell  the  servant  what  or 
whom  he  wanted.     He  could  not  recollect  his  own  name 
unless  he  looked  out  for  it,  nor  the  name  of  any  person 
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of  his  acquaintance ;  hat  he  was  never  for  a  moment 
at  a  loss  for  the  initial  which  was  to  guide  him  in  his 
Bcarch  for  the  word  he  sought. 

"  His  was  a  remarkably  exaggerated  degree  of  the  com- 
mon defect  of  memory,  observed  in  the  diaeases  of  old 
age,  and  in  which  the  names  of  persons  and  things  are 
frequently  forgotten,  although  their  initials  are  recol- 
lected. It  is  strange  that  substantives  or  proper  names, 
words  which  are  ilie  first  acquired  by  the  memory  in 
childhood,  are  sooner  forgotten  than  verbs,  adjectives, 
and  other  parts  of  speech,  which  are  a  much  later 
acquisition."* 

*  JMUnQitarUrUfJotmudffMedioaiSeUneei  ft  cms  nmaded  by  Dr. 
Gnv«a. 
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Perversion  and  E.raltation  of  Memory. 
Memory  of  the  Insane, 

Pebversios  op  Memobt. — Andral  refers  to  a  curious 
nitwiification  of  the  meraorj'  coiuie<4e(l  with  a  sudden  or 
gradual  loss  of  the  remembrance  of  everything,  save  one 
object  which  "  liecomes  to  the  person  so  afflicted  the 
universe."  "There  is,"  says  Andral,  "a  very  sinjfular 
perversion  of  the  memory,  which  consiiiits  in  the  patient 
remembering  everything  except  himself.  He  ha»,  as  it 
were,  fot^t  his  own  existence,  and  when  he  speaks  of 
himself,  it  is  in  the  third  person,  tiie  words  I  or  uk  are 
not  in  his  vocabulary."* 

M.  Leuret  has  related  the  case  of  a  woman  who,  in 
speaking  of  herself,  always  said,  "  La  penonne  dt  moi' 
mimft"  An  old  soldier  who  was  in  the  Asylum  of  Saint 
Yon,  named  Jjamlwrt,  believed  that  he  was  killed  at  the 
bottle  of  Austcrlitz.  AVhen  he  spoke  of  himself,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  Raying,  "  This  machine,  which  they 
thought  to  make  like  me,  is  very  badly  manufactured." 
When  he  spoke  of  himself,  he  did  not  iise  the  personal 
pronoun  I,  but  the  demonstrative  pronoun  that,  as  if 
speaking  of  some  inanimate  object. 

A  man  seventy  years  of  age  was  suddenly  seized  with 
lock-jaw,  and  formication  over  the  surface  of  the  body. 
This  was  succeeded  by  vertigo,  and  a  strange  alteration 
in  his  language.    He  spoke  with  ease  and  fluency,  but 

•  AnOnl'*  -  CVniqM  H&Ui»lo.~ 
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often  made  use  of  odd  words  which  nobody  understood. 
He  appeared  to  have  coined  new  phrasej:  in  the  place 
of  others  which  he  had  forgotten.  Occasionally  he 
mixed  numbers  instead  of  wordis  in  Lis  conversation,  and 
in  this  respect  the  memory  appeared  to  have  been 
altered  in  ita  mode  of  action. 

John  Hunter  wiis  in  the  habit  of  relating  in  his  lectures, 
a  singular  wise  of  perversion  of  the  memory  succeeding 
an  attack  of  acute  disease  of  the  brain.  In  this  instance, 
ttie  gentleman,  who,  besides  referring  the  circumstances  of 
his  early  life  to  the  present  period,  had  to  such  an  extent 
lost  all  idea  of  the  connexion  between  the  panf  and  the 
present,  that  although  his  mind  could  direct  him  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done  in  consequence  of  certain  impressions, 
and  would  direct  him  rightly  as  to  the  jmrt  of  the  body 
affected  by  them,  he  was  in  the  habit,  (having  apparently 
lost  all  notion  of  his  own  identity,)  of  constantly  referring 
his  own  sensations  to  those  immediately  about  him. 
Thus,  he  would  toll  his  nurse  and  the  bystanders  that  he 
was  certain  that  ihr^  were  hungrj'  or  thirsty ;  but  on 
offering  him  food  or  drink,  it  was  evideut  by  his  eager- 
ness, that  the  idea  had  arisen  from  a  sense  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  that  the  word  Mey  referred  to  himself 
and  not  to  others. 

lie  was  subject  to  a  violent  cough,  and  after  each 
paroxysm  he  would,  in  very  appropriate  and  sympathetic 
terms,  resume  the  subject  on  which  he  had  been  con- 
versing, previously,  however,  expressing  his  feelings 
of  distress  from  having  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  his 
friend,  adding,  "I  &.m  sorry  to  sec  tlmt  yo«  have  bo 
troublesome  and  harassing  a  cough." 

A  gentleman,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in 
"potations,  pottle  deep,"  w-henever  he  became  intoxi- 
cated, invariably  referred  his  own  perverted  sensations  in 
a  similar  way  to  those  immediately  about  him.     Hence, 
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upon  going  home,  he,  imagining  all  tlie  family  to  be  in 
tlie  lamentable  state  to  which  he  had  re(]ucetl  himselP, 
would  insist  on  undressing  them  and  putting  thorn  to 
bed,  declaring  that  they  were  all  too  drunk  to  do  so  for 
theraselveB ! 

Mr.  Combe  records  the  case  of  an  Irish  porter,  who 
forf^ot  wlien  sober  what  he  had  done  when  drunk,  but 
being  drunk  again,  distinctly  recollected  the  transactions 
that  had  occurred  during  his  former  state  of  intoxication. 
On  one  occasion  he  had  mislaid  a  pared  of  some  value,  and 
in  liis  sober  moments  could  give  no  account  of  its  locut 
in  tj/uo.  He  again  became  intoxicated,  and  then  clearly 
recollected  that  he  had  left  the  parcel  at  a  certain  house, 
and,  having  no  address  on  it,  it  had  remained  there  safely, 
and  was  ininiediatpjy  given  to  the  party  who  claimed  it.* 

The  following  reuiarkablc  cases  of  erratic  memory, 
evidencing  itself  in  certain  morbid  conditions  of  brain 
disorder,  are  deserving  of  notice.  They  are  supposed  to 
form  striking  illustrations  of  the  phenomena  of  "  double 
or  divided  consciousness,"  or,  as  suggested  by  ISttr. 
Combe,  "  douile pertonaIityxazM\iesi\n^'\i^W\D  the  exhi- 
bition of  two  separate  and  independent  mental  capabi< 
lities  in  the  same  individual ;  each  train  of  thought  and 
each  capability  Iieing  wholly  dissevered  from  the  other, 
and  the  two  states  in  which  they  respectively  predo- 
minate, subject  to  frequent  interchanges  and  alterations." 

The  patient  was  a  girl  of  sixteen :  the  affection  ap- 
peared inimediat«ly  before  puberty,  and  disappeared 
when  that  state  was  fully  established.  It  lasted  irom 
the  3nd  of  March  to  the  Ilth  of  June,  1S15,  under  the 
eye  of  Dr.  Dyce.  The  first  sj-mptom  was  propensity  to 
fall  asleep  in  the  evenings.  This  was  followed  by  the 
habit  of  laiking  in  her  sleep  on  these  occasions.  One 
evening  she  fell  asleep  in  this  manner,  imagined  herself 
«  -  Sj^a  of  PhNDclogr." 
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an  episcopal  c!erg)'man,  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
baptizing  three  children,  and  gave  an  appropriate  extem- 
pore prayer.  Her  mistress  took  her  by  the  shoulders, 
on  which  she  awoke,  and  appeared  unconscious  of  every- 
thing, except  that  she  had  fallen  asleep,  of  which  she 
showed  herself  ashamed.    She  sometimea  dressed  herself 

and  the  children  while  in  this  state,  or,  as  Mrs.  L 

called  it,  "  dead  asleep ;"  answered  questions  put  to  her  in 
BUcli  a  manner  as  to  show  that  she  understood  what  was 
said ;  but  the  answers  were  often,  though  not  always,  in- 
congruous. One  dity,  in  this  state,  she  set  the  hroakfaxt 
with  perfect  correctness,  with  her  eyes  shut.  She  after- 
wards awoke  with  tlie  child  on  her  knee,  and  wondered 
how  she  got  on  her  clothes.  Sometimes  the  cold  air 
awakened  her,  at  other  times  she  was  seized  with  the 
affection  while  walking  out  with  the  children.  She 
sang  a  hymn  delightfully  in  this  state,  and,  from  a  com-' 
parison  which  Dr.  Hyce  had  an  opportunity  of  making, 
it  appeared  incomparahly  better  done  than  she  could 
accomplish  when  well. 

In  the  meantime  a  «till  more  singular  and  interesting 
symptom  made  its  appearance.  The  circumstances  which 
oocnrred  during  the  paroxysm  were  completely  forgotten 
by  her  when  the  paroxysm  was  over,  but  were  perfectly 
remembered  during  subsequent  paroxysms.  Her  mis- 
tress  said,  tliat  when  in  this  stupor  on  subsequent  occa- 
sions, she  told  her  what  was  said  to  her  on  the  evening 
on  which  she  baptized  the  children.  Other  instances  of 
this  kind  are  given.  A  depraved  fellow-servant  under- 
standing that  she  wholly  forgot  every  transaction  that 
occurred  during  the  fit,  clandestinply  introduced  a  young 
man  into  the  house,  who  treated  her  with  the  utmost 
rudeness,  while  her  fellow-servant  stopped  her  mouth 
with  the  bed-clothe«i,  and  otherwise  overpowered  a  \'igo- 
rous  resistance  which  was  made  by  her,  even  during  the 
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inflaence  of  her  complaint.  Next  day  she  bad  not  the 
slightest  recollection  even  of  that  tratuiaction,  nor  did  any 
person  interL'stcd  in  her  welfare  know  of  it  for  several 
days,  till  she  was  in  one  of  her  paroxysms,  when  sHo 
related  the  whole  facts  to  her  mother.  Next  Sunday 
she  was  taken  to  the  church  hy  her  mistrc&s  while  the 
paroxysm  was  on  her.  She  shed  tears  during  the 
germou,  particularly  during  the  account  given  of  the 
execution  of  three  youn^  num  at  Edinburgh,  who  had 
dcscrihed  in  their  dying  declarations  the  dangerous  steps 
with  which  their  career  of  vice  and  infamy  took  its  com- 
mcucement.  "Wlien  she  returned  home,  she  recovered 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  was  quite  amazed  at  the  ques. 
tions  piit  to  her  about  the  church  and  sermon,  and  denied 
that  she  had  been  in  any  such  place ;  bat  next  night  on 
being  taken  ill,  lihe  mentioned  that  she  had  he«n  at 
■  church,  repeated  the  words  of  the  text,  and,  in  I>r.  Dyce's 
hearing,  gave  an  accurate  account  of  the  tragical  narra- 
tive of  the  three  young  men,  by  which  her  feelings  had 
been  so  powerfully  alfected.     On  this  occasion,  though 

in  Mrs.  L 's  house,  she  asserted  tliat  she  was  in  her 

mother's. " 

The  particulars  of  the  following  case  arc  detailed  by 
Dr.  MitcheU :— + 

Misii  E ,  possessing  naturally  a  very  good  consUtn- 

tion,  arrived  at  adult  age  without  having  it  impaired  hy 
disease.  She  possessed  an  excellent  capacity,  and  enjoyed 
fair  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Sesides  the 
domestic  arts  and  social  attainments,  tthe  had  improved 
her  mind  by  reading  and  conversation,  and  was  well 
versed  in  penmanship.  Her  memor)'  was  capacious,  and 
stored  with  a  copious  stock  of  ideas.  Unexpectedly,  and 
without  any  forewarning,  she  fell  into  a  profound  sleep, 

•  Canht't  "  PhnaiologT."  p.  S25. 
t  Uedinl  ItcjiMiloTj. 
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which  contmued  several  hours  beyond  the  ordinary  term. 
On  waking,  she  wa«  discovered  to  have  lost  every  trait 
of  aajuired  knowlodgo.  Her  memory  was  a  tabula  rasa 
— all  vestiges,  both  of  words  and  things,  were  obliterated 
and  gone.  It  was  found  necessary  for  her  to  leani 
everj-thing  again.  She  even  acquired,  by  new  efforts, 
the  art  ol'  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  cideulating,  and 
gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  persons  and 
objects  around,  like  a  being  for  the  first  time  brought 
into  the  world.  In  these  exercises  she  made  considerable 
proficiency.  But,  after  a  few  month:;,  another  fit  of 
somnolency  invaded  her.  On  rousing  from  it,  she  found 
herself  restored  to  the  state  she  was  in  before  the  first 
paroxysm  ;  but  was  wholly  ignorant  of  every  event  and 
occurrence  that  bad  befallen  her  afterwards.  The 
former  condition  of  her  existence  she  called  the  old  state, 
and  the  latter  the  new  state  ;  and  she  was  as  unconscious 
of  her  double  character  as  two  distinct  persons  arc  of 
their  respective  natures.  Tor  example,  in  her  old  state 
she  possessed  all  her  original  knowledge;  in  her  new 
state,  only  what  she  acquired  since.  If  a  gentleman  or 
lady  »vere  introduced  to  her  in  the  old  state,  and  vice 
versa  [and  so  of  all  other  matters),  to  know  them  satis- 
factorily she  had  to  learn  them  in  both  states.  In  the 
old  state,  she  possessed  fine  powers  of  penmanship,  while 
in  the  new  she  wrote  a  poor,  awkward  hand,  having  not 
time  or  means  to  become  expert.  Durbg  foar  years  and 
upwards  she  underwent  periodical  transitions  from  one 
of  these  states  to  the  other.  The  alternations  were 
always  consequent  upon  a  long  and  sound  sleep.  Both 
the  lady  and  her  family  were  capable  of  conducting  the 
affair  without  embarrassment.  By  simply  knoiving 
whether  she  was  in  the  oM  or  new  state,  tbey  regulated 
the  intercourse  and  governed  themselves  accordingly.* 
*  Combe'a  "SjBtm  cd' Phmiolcig)-,"  p^  173. 
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Exaltation  of  Memory. — In  some  cases  during  the 
early  period  of  brain  disease,  the  memory  is  in  a  state  of 
morbid  exaltation,  the  patient  having  a  vivid  recollectioD 
of  occurrences  that  happened  many  year*  previously, 
and  which  had,  apparently,  been  long  forgotten.  In  the 
cerebral  diseases  of  early  life,  this  symptom  is  frequently 
observed,  and  should  never  pass  unnoticed.  In  some 
cases  of  insanity  we  also  observe  an  acute  condition  of 
this  faculty. 

In  fever  accompanied  by  an  active  state  of  the  cerebral 
circulation,  the  patient  lias  been  known  to  exhibit  to  an 
intense  degree  this  symptom.  Any  sudden  and  un- 
natural exaltation  of  the  faculty  of  memory,  or  of  any 
other  mental  power  should  (particularly  if  associated 
with  other  symptorna  indicative  of  brain  disorder)  im- 
mediately excite  attention. 

A  gentleman  returned  home  from  his  counting-house 
late  in  the  evening.  He  had  been  occupied  for  nine 
continuous  hours  in  going  carefully  through  his  books, 
with  a  view  of  finally  arranging  a  partnership  with  a 
gentleman  with  whom  he  was  in  treaty.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  liome,  he  wan  observed  to  be  unusually 
talkative.  He  spoke  of  wliat  he  had  been  occupied  in 
during  tlie  day,  making  no  complaint  of  fatigue.  He 
then  referred  to  the  8tat«  of  his  accounts,  and  boasted  of 
his  ability  to  recollect  with  great  accuracy  the  most 
minute  details  connected  with  the  monetary  and  com- 
mercial transactions  of  the  house,  extending  o%'er  a 
period  of  many  years.  He  then  referred  to  several 
matters  of  business  and  calculation,  evidencing  an  ex- 
traordinary power  of  memory.  This  was  about  nine 
o'clock.  At  eleven,  whilst  sitting  near  the  fire  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  his  wife,  he  complained 
of  sickness,  and  immediately  afterwards  vomited  the 
dinner  he  had  eaten  about  two  hours  previously.     Hifl 
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wife  admiuistcreil  some  restoratives,  wliicli  appeared  to 
bo  productive  of  relief,  and  therefore  no  medical  man 
was  sent  for.  About  twelve  o'clock  lie  complained  of 
severe  hea<:laclie  over  tlie  occipital  region,  and  had  a 
second  atta<:k  of  vomiting.  About  half  an  hour  after 
he  became  drowsy,  and  eventually  sank  into  a  state  of 
profound  coma.  He  died  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
never  having  recovered  from  this  state  of  unconscious- 
ness. The  post  mortem  examination  revealed  an  aneu- 
rismal  tumour  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery  (which  was 
never  suspected),  with  a  state  of  general  sanguineous 
congestion  of  the  brain. 

fiombcrg  refers  to  the  case  of  a  prl  who,  when  very 
young,  had  a  severe  attack  of  8mall-po.<[.  She  lost 
her  sight,  but  acquired  an  extraordinary  memory. 
She  repeated  perfectly  on  her  return  home  a  long  sermon 
she  had  recently  heard.  "  It  is  well  known,"  adds  Rom- 
berg, "that  the  scrofulous,  and  frequently  the  rachitic 
diathesis  in  childhood,  is  accompanied  by  this  pheno- 
menon." 

In  the  incipient  state  of  brain  disease  of  early  life 
connected  with  acute  fevers,  disturbed  conditions  of  the 
cerebral  circulation  and  vessels,  and  in  affections  of  ad- 
vanced years,  there  is  often  witnessed  a  remarkable  exalta- 
tion of  the  memory.  Events  that  have  occurred  many 
years  previously,  and  wliieh  were,  apparently,  obUterated 
from  the  mind,  have  been  distinctly  reproduced,  and  that, 
too,  with  extraordiuary  accuracy  and  vividness. 

A  sudden  "  lighting  up "  and  improvement  of  the 
memory,  occurriug  to  persons  iu  advanced  Ufe,  are  occa- 
sionally precursory  of  death  and  fatal  apoplexy.  Hippo- 
crates notices  this  phenomenon.  A  gentleman,  aged 
seventy-six,  exhibited,  with  other  signs  of  brain  disorder, 
a  remarkably  rivid  recollection  of  a  complicated  transac- 
tion previously  entirely  forgotten,  that  had  taken  place 
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thirty-five  yeai-s  before.   On  the  following  day  he  had  aa 
attack  of  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died,* 

Portal  has  observed  among  the  incipient  symptoms  of 
cerebral  hcmorrhaj^'e  and  paralysis,  a  disposition  to  talk 
garrulously  respecting  events  that  have  long  since  been 
apparently  forgotten.  An  old  gentleman  surprised  his 
family  by  recounting  tlie  minute  particulars  of  an 
eventful  epoch  that  had  occurred  in  early  life,  known 
only  to  himself,  as  if  the  circumstances  were  familiar  to 
those  about  him,  and  were  of  recent  date.  Two  days 
subsequently  he  was  found  in  bed  in  a  state  of  apoplectic 
coma,  from  which  he  never  rallied. 

An  intelligent  American  was  travelling  in  the  State  of 
lUinoiH,  and  Buflered  the  common  lot  of  visitants  from 
other  climates,  in  being  seized  with  a  bilious  fever. 
"  As  very  few  live,"  he  remarks,  "  to  record  the  issue  of 
a  sickness  like  mine,  and  as  you  Imve  requested  me,  and 
as  I  have  promised  to  be  particular,  I  will  relate  some 
of  the  circumstances  of  this  disease.  And  it  is  in  my 
view  deaiiuble,  in  the  bitter  agony  of  such  diseases,  that 
more  of  the  symptoms,  sensiitions,  and  sufferings  should 
be  recorded  than  have  been,  and  that  others  iu  similar 
predicaments  may  know  that  some  before  them  liave  had 
sufferings  like  theirs,  and  have  survived  them.  I  liad 
had  a  fever  before,  and  had  risen  and  been  dressed  every 
day ;  but  in  this  with  the  first  day  I  was  prostrated  to 
infantile  weakness,  and  felt  with  ibi  first  attack  that  it 
was  a  thing  very  different  from  what  I  had  yet  expe- 
rienced. Paroxysms  of  derangement  occurred  the  third 
day,  and  this  was  to  me  a  new  state  of  mind.  That 
state  of  disease  in  which  partial  derangement  is  mixed 
with  a  consciousness  generally  sound,  and  a  sensibiUty 
preternatural  ly  excited,  I  should  suppose  the  most  dis- 
•  Hugendora,  -ObMvratiaM  MMinl«."     Fuh. 
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tressing  of  all  Us  forms.  At  the  same  time  timt  I  was 
imable  to  recognise  my  friends,  I  was  informed  that  my 
memory  wa3  more  than  ordinarily  exact  and  retentive, 
and  that  I  repeated  whole  passages  in  the  different 
languages  which  I  knew  with  entire  accuracy.  I  re- 
cited, witliwut  losing  or  misplacing  a  word,  a  passage  of 
poetry  I  could  not  so  repeat  after  I  had  recovered  my 
honltU,  &e."« 

MsMORT  oPTUK  Insane. — In  ordinary  cases  of  insanity 
the  memorj'  is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  impaired  or  lost.  ■ 
Dr.  Ilaslaui  appears  to  think  that  this  faculty  is  the 
first  mental  power  that  decays  in  insanity.  I  doubt 
this.  It  is  true  that  iu  many  cases  the  patient  has  but 
a  fcehle  and  confused  recollection  of  the  transactions  of 
recent  date,  but  is  able,  vividly,  to  recal  to  the  mind  the 
floeufifl  of  early  life.  It  ia,  undoubtedly,  a  fact,  that  the 
conversations  of  old,  incurable  lunatic  patients  relate 
princijjally  to  the  events  of  past  years,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  do  not  manifest  that  utter  obliviousness  and 
forgetfulness  of  recent  cir<;unistances  that  Dr.  Ha^lam 
and  others  api)car  to  believe. 

I  have  witnessed  some  singular  instances  among  the 
insane,  of  extraordinary  rctcutiveness  of  memory,  relat- 
ing to  recent  transactions,  but  I  am  bound  to  admit,  as 
a  general  poufuiate,  that  this  faculty  is  found,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  in  an  impaired  and  muddled  state.  ? 

According  to  Shakspeare,  one  of  the  essential  elements, 
in  all  cases  of  insanity,  is  an  inability  to  revive  past  im- 
pressions, to  "  re-word  "  that  which  he  says 

"  Msdiii-nB  would  i^ambln  IVom." 

But  tliis  Shakspeariaii  test  has  been  long  exploded. 
I  have,  in  a  previous  part  of  this  work,  spoken  of  the 

*  Flint'«'*IIonIlMtion*orUi«  V!illi>]'of  the  Miuinippi."  L«lWxir. 
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exaltation  of  memory  often  obserred  in  cases  of 
cerebral  disorder.  The  same  phenomenon  is  remarkably 
characteristic  of  many  forms  of  insanity,  particularly  of 
the  hysterical  types.  In  these  cases,  the  organic  and 
psychical  sensibility  is  in  a  condition  of  extreme  exalta- 
tion, and  the  memory  generally  exhibits  marked  evidence 
of  activity. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Psi/chologi/  and  Pathology  of  Memory, 


It  is  difiicult  to  suggest  a  physiological  or  metaphy- 
sical hypothesis  which  satisfactorily  explains  those 
TCmarkahle  conditions  of  mental  paralysis,  singular 
manifestations  and  alierrations  of  memory  (to  wliich  I 
bave  preriously  referred),  a£  preceding,  accompanying, 
and  following  acute  and  chronic  affections  of  the  brain, 
unless  we  espouse  the  doctrine  of  the  indestraclibilUy  of 
ideas,  and  subscribe  to  the  notion  that  no  impression 
made  upon  the  mind  is  ever  destroyed. 

If  we  accept  this  as  an  established  philosophical  theory, 
W6  can  easily  understand  how  subtle  microscopic 
changes  in  the  delicate  nerve  vesicle  {j/rey  matter  of  the 
brain),  may  cause  great  eccentricity  and  singular  irregu- 
larity in  the  exercise  of  the  memory,  and  occasionally, 
in  certain  morbid  as  well  as  healthy  conditions  of  cere- 
bral exaltation,  awaken  into  active  consciousness,  ideas 
imagined  either  to  tuive  no  existence,  or  long  since  sup- 
posed to  be  buried  in  oblivion.* 

Annihilation  exists  but  in  the  fancy.  It  is  an  illusion 
of  the  imagination,  a  dream  of  the  poet,  the  wild  and 

*  b  the  pcrmonnnt  o^aneter  of  the  pidures  traced  upon  the  momoij  d^ 
pendent  (a*  I.ocke  larmiitc*)  on  the  "  ttmper  "  ol'  the  brain,  t»  if  nomit  im- 
prcnions  wcro  mado  upon  marble,  ollivn  oa  frtnlano,  aud  suma  on  liUl» 
butler  Uian  on  tand  t 

"  Cur  teni<nt4  amptius  mente  vaUantuSijunioret  citiut  ditcimui  f"  8»k( 
Aristotle ;  wlijr  ia  it  tbal  in  yuutli  are  Wrn  mora  quickly,  &ii<l  wlierefore  i>  It, 
w  si^  ad«uice«,  the  iulelloct  bocomea  mora  powetful  i 
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frigid  plianta«y  of  llie  sceptic.  Nothing  obvious  to  sense 
admits  of  destruction.  This  is  a  well-established  axiom 
in  physics.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  destroy 
the  sliglitfst  particle  of  matter.  What  is  termed  "  de- 
struction," as  applied  to  material  Bubstances,  is  nothing 
hut  a  change  in  their  elementary  composition,  or  altera* 
tion  of  their  constituent  atoms.  The  good  and  wise 
Benefactor,  the  Beneficent  Creator  of  the  unirerse,  has  not 
delegated  to  poor  pimy  man  the  power  of  dostroyiug  any 
portion  ofthe  physical  universe  by  which  he  is  surrounded, 
and  which  ministers  so  bountifully  and  mercifully  to  his 
every  necessity.  He  may,  by  chemical  or  other  scientific 
processes,  alter  and  re-arrange  the  existing  combinations 
of  oi^anic  matter,  but,  when  disintegrated  by  such 
means,  the  particles  so  dissipated  and  apparently  de- 
stroyed, enter  into  new  and  difforont  forms,  and  assume 
other  types  and  organisms,  hut  are,  in  their  original 
nature  and  elements,  never  anniliilatcd. 

What  is  true  with  regard  to  material,  holds  good,  a 
fortiori,  respecting  p*^chical  phenomena.  Hence  the 
tonic,  permanent  and  indestructible  character  of  the 
impressions  made  upon  the  cerebrum,  and  received  and 
registered  in  the  miad  during  infancy  and  childhood,  as 
well  as  in  adult  age,  as  established  by  their  resuscitation 
in  advanced  and  at  other  periods  of  life  during  certain 
normal  and  abnormal  conditions  of  the  vesicular  brain 
structure,  and  cerebral  circulation.* 

*  I  uo  tha  phruo  "fwr«»wrf'*  adTtMdly,  for  it  miuit  b»  Bdoiittod  tkal 
ttwre  an  t^mj  jinjiroaionii  which  imping  IhrmacUta  truMicatIf  on  the 
cninil — ideu  Uut  ore  rrvicMvot  in  their  clianMTtcr.  and  thcrefbra  obl«n  no 
MtU«d  hold  npoin  the  ooiucioiuiwn — irbicb  caiuiot  philMOpluoalljr  bo  d«eiDod 
M  iwwliwi/  and  rtyitlrrtd  in  tb«  miunavi>l  ardiirM.  Sutk  are  llie  liigititc 
notion*  vhich  do  not  become  olgcda  etftTrrptiim,  tiiid  m  rn<iiiCTtlt]r  float 
upon,  and  |iau  lik«  *luido«»  orer  111*  poi&m  of  Ui«  mind,  in  <«[[/  lu  wall  a* 
ia  matared  life,  vImo  tho  liraui  ii  not  aBat«uicaUjr  and  pUjnJoIo^call/ 
Vrganiard  or  fitted  for  tlin  fadU  poTOrptioo,  rsMption,  and  r^iattation  of 
Unw.  There  am  bo  no  doubt  tb^t  the  doGtctira  tottaairf  mUek  ao  eAan  ae- 
ooiupanivt  uU  ajpe,  ■■  mainly  dcpciident  upon  eertaiu  (a«  jvt   MWi|ilBilMd) 
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"Tlic  images,"  says  an  illustrious  English  moralist, 
"  which  memory  presents  are  of  a  Ktubborn  and  untract- 
able  nature.  The  objects  of  remcmbrauce  have  already 
existed,  and  1^11  their  signature  behind  them  imprc&sed 
upon  the  mind,  so  as  to  defy  all  attempts  at  erasure  or 
of  chauge.  ^Vhiitcvet  wo  have  once  deposited,  an  Drydon 
expresses  it,  in  the  '  sacred  treasures  of  the  pa^t,'  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  accident  or  violeuoe,  nor  can  it  be  loat, 
either  by  our  own  weakness,  or  another's  malice."* 

"  Non  titnwn  iTTitum 
QuodcnitqiMiCtro  «t  rfficicl;  nr^ua 
DiffinffBti  inCtdumquv  mldct 
Quod  fugitnu  aeiiivl  lioia  retit." 

Huiww,  lib.  iii.,  od«  SS. 

"The  seeds  of  immortal  truth."  remarks  an  eminent 

modification*  in  tli*  phymcft]  nQtritinn  or  cliemiml  oonstttutlon  of  th*  brtin 
■nl^rfprinK  wilii  that  vilal,  oryatiie,  and  I  mnj  ndd  ptj/cAirai  ttntiiilily.  to 
MMnlially  nccuMiary  for  its  muij  kduptation  to  mental  jiiipT«a*ioiui.  It  niaj 
b»,  that  tlic  idi'iu  ■!*  in  nuJity  rrceivtd,  but  thut  tlin  iVuity  of  remiait- 
cenca  bcinf;  cilhw  urigtnallj  defeotivo  or  Diitwblcd  hy  a^  or  diiieMC,  it 
ooucn  to  obvy  the  coiuniBiidji  of  lli«  will,  T)i«  atroplij,  om  «d]  m  diminution 
in  thcr  dvplk  uid  «ii)i)iltfxity  of  tlw  convoluted  ourface  of  the  brain.  *o  olVn 
wittimiavd  hRvt  dtatk,  in  *g*d  p»raon*,  undoubt«dl^  iin[«irm  that  otsixio 
etnbn\  8u-ic«ptibi1ity  and  nenkibility  no  nrcvmuvy  for  tba  rapid  »ud  perms- 
nwit  reception  o(  mpi.tal  inipiviuionii. 

I  liad  an  npportanttr,  liul  veu,  of  ab»rrv!ng  two  reranrlcable  ilhutmtiona 
of  thin  fart.  1  wiu  ptcKut  at  llio  poal  nuirtem  examination  of  tlio  bodf  uf  M 
(fontleman  who  dl«l  of  viiiccriil  dinwisc,  at  the  odvancmi  n«c  of  84.  Vp  to  thii 
poriod  lip  liaci  b«-u  r«markabli!  fur  f^ut  rigour  of  iuIrDivt.  and  lor  ritmordi- 
uuTf  tloaticity  and  r(teutii(<iit>st  of  iiivDiorjr.  He  appuaml  to  hove  forgotten 
uu  iiiijin-stiiun  thai  vvcr  hail  Wti  umde  U[iun  hlB  mind,  in  eur]y  n*  wrll  u 
in  adranced  llf«.  During  the  etamlnntion  of  tho  bmin  1  wo*  rt'mnrkably 
•ItucIi  witli  it*  jinatoinical  apix-arancp.  The  ifivy  inAtt«r  wa*  by  no  mcana 
ditniiiinht>d  in  (juanlitj-  or  coii«i«timco.  Thn  sulci  were  w#ll  niurki-d,  and  buth 
an  to  Toliimr,  rhnntctiT.  and  depth  of  ita  cnnvolut.ionn, tho  brain  prewnltd  an 
aipcct  nimilar  to  what  u  {Hitholojfiit  would  expect  t«  detnit  in  a  pertou 
djiuK  in  full  intrUivluiJ  power  at  the  age  of  30  or  -M).  In  anothor  caia,  I 
nunined  the  bratn  of  a  gsntlenuill  wIliml-  mind  hod  become  prematurely 
mfMbled  fur  tix  jean  previoualj  to  liiit  diatli.  He  died  at  tha  early  orc  of 
66.  Tlio  con*ulutioiu  of  the  bmin  had  |;rviilly  diinininhed  in  depUi  «b  will 
as  in  eompUsity,  and  tha  eneqihalie  ma*s  aleo  pryveuted  a  gi-neral  ulirunken 
cr  atraphiad  appranmee.  Thn  brain  wai  ununnally  [wle,  and  Ihure  wan  aLm 
(vitiioat  ooAening)  a  want  of  eolicrrnec  in  ita  tj'xtnnt. 

•  "  The  Itarabler."      Ur.  Johniwn. 
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writer,  "  are  not  sown  to  perisli,  even  in  the  loose  soil 
where  they  liave  long  laid  disregarded."* 

Goethe  embodies  the  same  idea  in  the  following  trans- 
cendentlj  beautiful  passage : 

"  Krin  WtttB  kum  xu  nicht*  xcrfkUcn, 
Urn  Gw'gc  rcfft  (ich  fort  in  alien. 
Am  Bejrn  erbalU  difli  bc^luckt  1 
I>uS(ijn  bt  ewtt;,  dtfiiti  UmeUw 
BnrakrMi  dw  kb«t>d>!U  Schatu 
Au>  mMuh  wh  dM  All  Kmdimkkt."t 

How,  it  may  he  asked,  can  the  physiologist  and  patho- 
logist reconcile  with  this  latency  and  indestructibility  of 
psychical  conceptions,  the  fact  of  the  constant  wear  and 
tear,  deKtructiun  and  construction,  waste  and  reparation, 
absorption  and  deposition  of  nerve-hrain-matter  ?  Can 
the  doctrine  of  the  individualUi/  and  indicm&Uity  of  mind, 
and  the  metaphysical  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  cmuctou^ 
nets,  be  established  on  a  philosophical  basis,  if  these 
physical  laws  are  acknowledged  tlma  materially  to  alter 
the  etrnctural  oi^nization  of  the  brain,  and  to  produce 
modifications  in  ita  recognised  intellectual  and  emotional 
manifestations  ? 

Is  not  the  gradual  development  of  the  mind  from 
childhood  to  adult  age,  and  its  steady  and  melancholy 
decadence  from  a  condition  of  youthful  vigour  and  ad> 
\Tiuc«d  maturity,  to  that  of  second  childliood,  and  senile 
imbecility,  connected  with  those  subtle  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  cerebral  matter  and  moditiuations  in 
the  oi^nization  of  the  grey  nerve  vesicle,  which  we 
know  to  be  in  constant  precession  ? 

How  can  we  explain  the  expansion  and  discipline 
which  the  mind  undergoes  as  tlie  eflect  of  a  system  of 
educational  training  ?  By  what  physiolt^cal  and  psychi- 
cal processes  are  the  memory,  attention,  and  reasoning 

*  "  Araenitin  of  Ltl«nilun,"  b;  Ium  DivMtl.  to),  ii.  pL  36S. 
t  Goc*1m"«  "  Wilh<-ltn  Urirfcr'i  W.ndpij.hM." 
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faculties,  developed  and  invigorated  by  exercise  ?  Wliat 
is  tlie  rationale  of  the  judgment  being  improved  by 
judicious  and  careful  cultivation,  the  moral  sense  elevated, 
the  tsksts  disciplined  and  chastened,  the  volitional  power 
increased  ?  Are  not  these  various  psychical  changes  the 
results  of  some  new,  and  as  yet  inexplicable  law  regulat- 
ing the  action  of  nerve-matter  ?  Is  it  possible  tu  suppose 
tliat  changes  similar  to  those  previously  referred  to,  in 
the  manifestations  of  the  thinking  principle,  can  be  con- 
sequent upon  any  alteration  in  the  mind  per  se  ?  May 
not  these  developments  and  modifications  in  the  psychical 
attributes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  gradual  unfoldings  of 
tlic  mind  which  we  perceive  through  tlie  various  epoclis 
of  life,  be  mysteriously  connected  with  and  dependent 
upon,  that  waste  and  repair  of  nerve  mattt'r  which  all 
physiologists  recognise  to  be  in  constant  operation  ? 

Arc  ihesG  jji^cAical  phenomena  more  inexplicable  and 
inscrutable  to  the  philosopher  than  the  pfijfsical  facts  that 
the  physiologist  is  daily  making  matter  of  observation 
and  reflection?  How  can  we  account  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  particular  types  of  disease,  certain  modiltcutiuns 
and  eccentricities  of  physical  organization  from  genera- 
tion to  generation?  Are  these  phenomena  less  occult 
than  the  descent  of  mental  idiosyncrasies,  modulations 
of  the  voice  and  expressions  of  the  countenance,  from 
father  to  son,  mother  to  daughter  ?  Slight  distortions 
in  the  feet,  peculiar  malformations  in  the  fingers,  singu* 
lar  defects  in  the  development  of  the  muscles  regulating 
the  movements  of  the  eyes,  moles,  mother's  marks,  have 
all  been  known  to  be  physical  defects,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  arrests  of  structural  development,  that  have 
existed  in  families  for  generations!  How  can  we  recon- 
cile these  physical  facts  with  our  notions  of  the  organic 
revolutions  occurring  in  the  animal  economy? 

Again,  if  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  pathological 
phenomena,  the  physiologist  is  still  more  bewildered  in 
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hiB  attempt  to  penetrate  behind  the  tcU  that  concealu 
jrom  finite  understandings  the  incontjireheUHible  laws  re- 
gulating the  operations  of  Uft.',  as  depoudent  upon  and 
connected  with  the  organization  of  the  body.     I  refer  to 
those  subtle  changes  lu  the  character  of   the  blood 
eSbcted  in  infancy  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  minute 
portions  of  morbific  matter  witli  a  view  of  protecting 
the  body  from  tlie  influence  of  noxious  and  often  deadly 
poisons.     I  allude  to  the  effect  of  the  vaccine  virus  upon 
the  blood  in  producing  a  permanent  and  or^omc  change 
in  ili  comilitution  and  character,  tckich  continuea  lo  exercise 
a  jtro/ectivf  infiiicnce  againtt  tmaU-jtox,  in  the  great  mast 
of  caKs,  fhrovffh  a  long  life,  during  which  time  the  blood 
must  haze  undergone  mang  thottgands,  if  not  mUltont,  of 
cAaaget  and  modificalions  /   If  we  could  imagine  a  person 
so  armed,  by  meanii  of  the  introduction  into  the  system 
of  healthy  vaccine  matter,  under  favourable  bodily  con- 
ditions fur  its  reception,  to  be  drained  of  nearly  his  last 
drop  of  blood,  and  subsequently  restored  to  lus  original 
vascular  condition,  we  should  find  no  diminution  in  the 
force  of  its  sanitary  effect  upon  the  vital  fluid  in  early 
life;  in  other  words,  he  would  continue  protected,  cer- 
tainly for  many  years,  from  the  tnduenoe  of  the  smalt-pox 
poison. 

How  can  this  assimilative  power  of  the  blood  be  ex- 
plained? Is  the  phenomenon  less  mysterious  and  in- 
scrutable than  tlie  permanent  and  indestructible  charac- 
ter of  all  psychiod  impressions  ? 

Mr.  I'aget  refers  to  these  phenomena  without  attempt- 
ing their  elucidation.  Wlien  alluding  to  the  blood's  own 
assimilative  power,  he  remarks : — "  After  the  vaccine  and 
other  infectious  or  inocnlable  diseases,  it  is  most  probably, 
not  the  tissues  alone,  but  the  blood  as  much  or  much 
more  than  they,  in  which  the  altered  state  is  maintaiitcd, 
and  in  many  cases  it  would  seem  that,  whatever  materials 
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are  added  to  the  blood,  the  stamp  once  impressed  by  one 
of  these  specific  diseases  is  retained;  the  blood,  by  its 
own  formative  power,  exactly  agsimiltttiujj  to  itself,  its 
altered  self,  the  materials  derived  from  tlie  food. 

"  And  this,  surL-ly,  must  be  the  explanation  of  many  of 
the  most  inveterate  diseases  ;  that  they  persist  because  of 
the  assimilative  formation  of  the  blood.  Syphilis,  lepra. 
e(;zema,  gout,  and  many  more,  sL'fiii  thus  to  be  pt-rpc- 
tuatcd,  in  some  form  or  other,  and  in  ever  varying  quan- 
tity, whether  it  manifests  itself  externally  or  nut,  tlie 
material  they  depend  on  is  still  in  the  blood ;  because  tlie 
blood  const^antly  makes  it  afresh  ont  of  tlie  materials  that 
are  added  to  it,  let  those  materials  be  almost  what  Ihey 
may.  The  tissues  once  affected  may  (and  often  do)  in 
these  cases  recover  ;  they  may  liave  gained  their  right  or 
perfect  composition  ;  but  the  blood,  by  assimilation,  still 
retains  its  taint,  though  it  may  have  in  it  not  one  of  the 
particles  on  which  the  taint  first  passed :  and  hence, 
after  many  years  of  seeming  health,  the  disease  may 
break  out  again  from  the  btood,  and  afl'ect  a  part  which 
was  never  before  diseased.  And  this  appears  to  be  tlie 
natural  course  of  these  diseases,  unless  the  nmrbid  ma- 
terial he  (as  we  may  suppose)  decomposed  by  some  spe- 
cific ;  or  be  excreted  in  tlic  gradual  tendency  of  the  blood 
(like  the  tissues)  to  regain  a  normal  state  ;  or,  finally,  be, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  starved  by  the  abstraction  from  the 
food  of  all  such  things  <is  it  can  possibly  be  made  from. 

"In  all  these  things,  as  in  the  phenomena  of  symme- 
trical disease,  we  have  proofs  of  the  surpassing  precision 
of  the  formative  process,  a  precision  so  exact  tliat,  as  we 
may  say,  a  mark  once  made  upon  a  particle  of  blood,  or 
tissue,  is  not  for  years  effaced  from  its  successors.  And 
this  seems  to  be  a  truth  of  widest  application  ;  and  1  can 
hardly  doubt  that  herein  is  the  solution  of  what  has  been 
made  a  hindrance  to  the  reception  of  the  whole  tnith 
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the 


of  aa  inuuaieiial  nnDd  with 


the  bnm.  WIkh  the  bnis  is  said  to  br  eawntial.  as  the 
•igiB  or  instraDcnt  of  the  nuod  in  tte  rebftioos  with  the 
extenial  voctd.  aot  odIj  to  the  pereepfciim  of  seosations, 
bat  to  ths  mhseqoent  inteQeetnal  acts,  and  especially  to 
the  memorj  of  things  which  hare  been  the  olgeets  of 
MM*. — it  a  asked,  bow  can  the  fanin  be  the  organ  of 
wben  joa  loppoee  its  fabstance  to  be  ever 
',?  cr,  bow  b  it  that  joar  aiMauiLJ  nutritive 
change  of  an  the  particks  of  the  brain  is  not  as  destmc- 
tive  of  aU  memcnj  and  knowledge  of  sensnoos  tkii^  aR 
tlie  raddek  destfnetion  by  aome  great  injoxy  is  ?  The 
auwer  n, — becaaae  of  the  exactness  of  asnmilatioD  ac- 
complished in  the  formative  proceM :  the  effect  once  pn>> 
doced  by  an  impreasioa  apon  the  bnun,  whether  in  per- 
eeption  or  in  intellectaal  act,  is  fixed  and  ther?  retained ; 
beeanae  the  port,  be  it  what  it  may,  which  has  been 
thereby  changed,  is  exactly  represoited  in  the  port  which, 
in  the  course  of  Dutrition,  sncceeds  to  it.  Thns,  in  the 
recollection  of  sensnoos  thin^rs,  the  mind  refers  to  a 
brain  in  which  are  retained  the  efiecta,  or  nther  the 
likenesses,  of  changes  that  past  impRSsioDs  and  intel- 
lectual acts  had  made.  As,  in  Mme  way  passing  far  our 
knowledge,  the  mind  perceived,  aad  took  oogmaance  of, 
the  change  made  by  the  Brat  impret^on  of  an  object 
acting  through  the  sense-otgans  on  the  brsuu,  so  afler- 
wards  it  perceives  and  reoogni&es  the  likeness  of  that 
change  in  the  parts  inserted  in  the  process  of  nutrition."* 

How  fraught  with  interest  of  the  most  sublime  and 
exalted  charuder  to  the  metaphysical  pltilusopher,  phy- 
sician, and  theologian,  is  the  theory  (previously  referred  to) 
of  the  indestructible  character  of  all  mental  impressioo.'i  ? 

The  Buhjuincd  singularly  interesting  facts  i/fas/ra/r,  if 
tliey  dt>  Qot  demonalrate,  the  tmth  of  thi^  theor}-.  In 
"  "LedwwmSursinlPakak^.'-  B;  J.  l>>git,E*q^  F.BA  ToL  i.  p.  CS. 
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the  prespnt  imperfect  stutc  of  our  knowlctlge  of  the  in- 
timate diameter  and  composition  of  nerve  structure,  ad- 
mitted ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  vis  nervma,  as  well 
as  of  the  laws  governing  the  operations  of  thought,  as 
connected  with  and  dependent  upon  recondite  alterations 
in  the  vesicular  neurine  of  the  bruin,  it  would  be  useless 
to  speculate  as  to  the  cause  of  the  psychical  phenomena 
to  which  I  am  about  to  refer.  Much  Hght  may  yet  be 
thrown  upon  this  important  and  intricate  subject,  as  the 
result  of  a  closer  study  of  mental  dynamics  as  well  as  of 
ckemicQ-cerebral  pathology.  Morbid  phenomena  of  mind, 
incomprehensible  to  the  physiologist,  and  inscrutable  to 
the  pathologist,  may  bo  intimately  dependent  upon 
miimtc  changes  (out  of  the  range  of  the  microscope,  aud 
only  to  be  detected  in  the  laboratory),  in  the  organic 
chemical  constitution  of  bniiu  matter  aB'ecting  not  only 
the  qtanfity,  qualify,  but  distribution  of  the  nerve  and 
psychical  force,  not,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  physiological  and  dynamical  science,  susceptible  of 
demonstration.* 

*  Much  hni  born  Mii]  bjr  phronuloj^imt  auUiuritlm,  uwcll  lu  phyiiologioll 
writcri,  diapniMl  to  EiTotii',  to  jomu Mlcnt,  thclhcorj  uf  Onll  bii<1  Spiinlieinl, 
■■  to  th«  relation  bctwcra  the  volumt  of  the  bniu  uid  the  Jet/ree  o{  pnycliiiMl 
{Kxrpr  imuiiresLil.  A  C-w  of  Uio  oppoiientu  of  pUrcnoloyy  kive  nlixa  ov«r- 
•teppcd  th«  boundii  of  prutleiioe  by  atlvriipting.  iii  Ihetr  miitakcQ  xmI  to 
«it«hl!»h  aa  B  finit  priiiuipli:,  tb^t  there  in  nu  clenrty  vRUbliiihed  er^anit  Oon> 
iieiiun  beLween  thi>  brain  and  niiiul.  Quit  lu  fur  iiii  tli«  iiitellwt  u  cotkccrnvd  irc 
could  hayv  done  tu  well  without  M  with  >  bmin  I 

Qnin  fuTor  i>t«  noTii*  ;  1)110  nunc,  ([uo  bmditii?  iDquATn 
lira  ini>»ri  ciT«s! 
I  am  MtoninUrd  to  fmd  Bti  anut««td  profound  thinker  likn  the  litt«  Sir  W. 
Haniiltiin  coiintimancinic  thin  rxtmno  view  of  an  important  dyiiniiiicul  and 
phj*iok>Kiekl qoantion.  Ilcobaervott  " thtro  isTi»){(>odgT«uiidtof<n|ip(Mia (hut 
Uw  miDdimitualcsolclir  in  thebrain.or  cxclmivcly  iiiony  nnnpart  of  thabnd,v. 
On  tli«  eontraty,  the  lUppcxiiUcRi  tb.it  it  !■  really  present  wherever  we  m«  con- 
ic>OD«  that  it  acta, — in  a  wonl,  the  Peripntetic  npliuriam,  the  aoul  i*  all  in  the 
whole  and  oil  in  evorj  part, — is  more  philotuphical,  and.  conwqnnntlj,  more 
probable  Uiiui  nnv  other  opinion.  It  ba»  not  Uirn  atwajn  notited,  tvcn  by  thoN) 
who  daem  lhcntKlT«i>  the  ohoscii  cbumpitmii  of  tbc  iTiunateriiility  oT  mind,  thnt 
«•  nMUrtoliM  mind  wben  we  uUributi*  to  it  the  rvLiliutiB  of  maltrr.  T)iuk, 
we  MiUMt  attribute  •  l(K«t  wiil   («  tlie  tvul,  withuut  cluthint;  it  with  Ihu 
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A  vast  and  unexplored  re^on  of  scientiBc  iu(|uiry 
is  opea  to  the  zealous,  courageoui;,  and  t'ntvrprising  phi- 
losopher, who  investigates  the  subject  of  ckemxco-cerebral- 
pal&oloffif.  Much  untrodtlcn  ground  exists  in  associa- 
tion with  this  deeply  interesting  and  hitherto  neglected 
subject.  An^  attempt  to  unravel,  by  the  aid  of  che> 
mical  science,  psychical  and  ncr>'0us  pheuomcna  60 
abstruse,  may  prove,  for  a  time,  unproductive  of  any 
practical  results,  nevertheless,  some  advantage  must 
accrue  from  tliese  investigations.  Lord  Bacon,  when 
referring  to  the  persevering  efTorta  of  the  ancient  alehe- 
miiits  to  discover  the  philosopher's  stone,  remarks,  that 
although  they  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  immediate 
object  of  their  search,  much  good  resulted  from  the  inves- 
tigations they  pursued.  They  did  not,  it  was  admitted, 
succeed  in  discovering  the  philosopher's  stone,  but  they 
aooomplishod  by  their  efforts  what  might  be  considered 
almost  titntamount  to  it  in  value.  Ity  the  processes  that 
were  adopted,  and  persevering  attempts  made,  to  find  the 
hidden  treasure,  they  turned  up  and  pulverized  the  soil, 
thus  reuderiDg  it  better  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  vege- 
tation. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  talent 

propfttiw  oTnitcnnnn  >nd  pUcc,  and  tiio««  vho  *uppMe  llill  r««l  to  be  but 
■  poiat,  oaXj  attKMTitU  the  diiKculL;^.  Admitting  (he  (fintiMtity  of  mind, 
■U  tlitt  w«  know  oflbc  relation  of  toa\  and  Urdj  in,  tliat  tlia  fomtw  W  ccn- 
iKcUd  with  (hti  latter  in  a  way  of  which  wc  an  whulljr  jfjnorant ;  and  Uut 
it  \xo\A3  rrktiuii*,  diHcrrnt  buth  in  dc)(Tvc  and  kind,  with  diirprent  partaof  tba 
orgaiiiun.  Wc  liirD  lui  right,  bawcTpr,  to  mt  tliat  it  i*  limitid  to  anj  oue 
part  of  tlie  ai^tiiHiii ;  fur  trcii  if  wc  admit  that  the  iicrvona  Kj«t<un  i>  tha 
jjurt  t<>  whiiJi  it  is  imiimatclj  uiiitnl,  itilt  the  tnTvou»  iiralrni  !■  if»elf  uni- 
v«rully  nullified  thraughout  the  bud;  ;  and  we  haT«  no  marc  right  to  df«j 
tluil  lb«  niiiid  fwl>  *t  tfae  ftnf^-pinul*,  a»  connoiouHieM  aMUita  <u,  tJiMi  la 
aurrrt  that  it  tliinks  exduHiT'lj  !d  tli«  hnilii.  Tbe  aiim  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  eontwzion  of  luind  uid  body  i«,  t]i«r«f<irD,  thia,^-Uiat  the  ncntd  nmltfi* 
CBtlona  an  dtptndent  on  cartwa  oorpotval  omditioiw  t  but  of  the  nture  of 
lht««  oandiJi»i>i  wa  know  notluBg.  Fen-  «xaui|ile,  wc  kiioir.  by  expcErictwe. 
thul  thd  mind  pcredtiM  only  tlin>U|th«rtun  organ*  of  (enBc,  and  that,  tfarongh 
^ue*  different  (>i)[>»>s.  it  percoiic*  in  a  dlffarciit  niansor.  But  wbrtlicr  Um 
MnMB  be  lustrutnunta.  wh«<hcr  they  be  nwdia,  or  wbttlwr  tb«y  \»  only 
jurtial  outlrta  to  the  mind  incarfimitod  in  the  body — on  all  Ikia  we  can  only 
*>eari«e  aud  coiyectvre." — LteturtM  on  M^apkytiet,  t«L  it.,  p.  137. 
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mental  impressions.*  1.  TVliere  the  greater  pai-t  of  our 
spiritu:il  treasures  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousi 
ness,  and  )ii<h]en  in  the  obscure  recesses  of  the  miml. 
2.  When  the  mind  contains  certain  systems  of  know- 
ledge or  certain  habits  of  action  which  it  is  wholly  un- 
conscious of  possessing  in  its  ordinary  state,  but  which 
are  revealed  to  consciousnexs  in  certain  extranrdinarv 
exaltitions  of  its  powei-s.  3.  Consists  in  ordinary  mental 
modifications,  i.e.,  mental  activities  of  which  we  are 
unconscious,  but  which  manifest  existence  by  effects  of 
which  we  are  conscious.  Tliis  last  appears  a  somewhat 
ambiguous  proposition,  for,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  asks, 
"  Jiow  can  we  know  that  to  exist  which  lies  beyond  the 
one  condition  of  all  knowledge, — consciousness?  how  can 
knowledge  arise  out  of  ignorance,  consciousness  out  of 
unconsciousness, — the  cognisable  out  of  the  incogniza- 
ble? i.e.,  how  can  one  opposite  proceed  out  of  another?" 
"  There  are  many  things,"  says  SirW.  Hamilton,  "  which 
wc  neither  know  nor  can  know  in  themselves, — that  is, 
in  their  direct  and  immediate  relation  to  our  faculties  of 
knowledge,  hut  which  manifest  themselves  through  tlie 
medium  of  their  effects.  Consciousness  cannot  exist  in- 
dependently  of  some  peculiar  modification  of  the  mind; 
we  are  only  conscious  as  we  are  conscious  of  a  determinate 
state.  To  be  conscious  we  must  be  conscious  of  some 
pitrticular  perception,  remembrance,  imagination,  or  feel- 
ing. We  have  no  general  consciousness.  As  conscious- 
ness supposes  a  special  mental  modification  as  its  object, 
it  raav  be  remembered  that  this  modification  or  state 
supposes  a  change — a  transition  from  some  other  slate 
or  modification.  IJut  as  the  modification  must  he  pre- 
sent before  we  have  a  consciousnciis  of  the  modification, 
it  is  evident  that  we  can  have  no  consciousness  of  its 
rise  or  awakening,  for  it.s  rise  and  awakening  is  al-so  the 

•  l^rlurts  on  Jfelapi^tia,  vd.  i.,  p.  34S. 
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rUe  or  awakcDing  of  oonscioasness."  Sir  "W.  }{amilton 
cites  the  following  illustration  of  such  subtle  mental 
phenomena.  "  When  we  look,"  he  observes,  "  at  a  dis- 
tant forest,  we  perceive  a  certain  expanse  of  green.  Of 
this,  as  an  affection  of  our  orgasm,  we  are  clearly  and 
distinctly  conscioua.  Tlie  expanse  of  which  we  are  con- 
pcionii  is  evidently  made  up  of  parts  of  which  we  arc  not 
conscious.  No  leaf,  perhaps  no  tree,  may  be  separately 
Tuiblc.  But  the  greenness  of  the  forest  is  made 
up  of  the  greenness  of  the  leaves,  that  is,  the  total 
impression  uf  which  we  are  conscious  is  made  up  of 
an  infinitude  of  which  we  are  not  conscious-  When 
we  hear  the  distant  murmur  of  the  sea,  what  are,"  says 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  "the  constituents  of  the  total  percep- 
tion of  which  we  are  conscious?  This  murmur  is  a 
sum  made  up  of  parts,  and  the  sura  would  be  zero  if  the 
parts  did  not  count  as  something."* 

*  hateat  fy*jic6ical  no  ccrtunlf  not  nioro  kingiilar  and  innpliMbk  thui 
Utntt  pltytieal  phnnomiinR.  Th«  tiiibjoinvd  inUnkting  &£(■  relativo  to  tight 
ilhutraUth*  miittor  in  qimtion. 

"  it.  tiUpeeAo  i^ainl-Viclor  hn*  bmi  pumiin^vhli  much  dili^nec  hUiiiaj 
vccti^tion*  into  thn  Inlliicnco  of  tolar  li|(bt  on  orjfanic  and  iiinr^anie  baditt.' 
All  ciiMuiva  Miin  of  uptriincnli  liu  tiren  cornmumiKtcil  b^  il.  Chrvrral 
to  th«  AcadAnio  ilMSeiffMi*.  Ubd;  of  thoe  cxpcriinriita  vrrc  iiiMvty  con> 
firnwtmj  of  hi*  Camcr  rrsults,  or  Irndcd  to  (haw  tlut  the  propirrtj  ofabiorb- 
lag  th«  Mlor  raji  and  giving  tliPin  out  i^pun  in  dorknt-a*  »'«i  common  to  ft 
tvrjr  Ur^  numbur  ofdiuimilnr  bwli«*.  It  will  be  tvincmbnnl  bj  nunj  o( 
onr  tnadcn,  that  M.  ^'icpcc,  iu  a  fona«r  communicalioii,  statHl  tiMt  a  tuba 
ofpapoT  or  mi-ta!.  whitB  on  tlio  inaidc,  U-ic);  cxpu*«l  ditMtly  o^^okIc  llio 
>un  lor  oo  bour.  obaurbnil  a  large  qoaulitjr  of  li^bt,  vludi  OMiU.  hy  cloHUif 
tb«  Mid  of  tbe  lube,  be  pmerrtd  tuiil  nuployn)  at  KicaH  ftttnre  tine  in  pro- 
dttoing  a  phottf^phic  copy  of  a  picture  ou  tiiaue  p>per  upou  a  pieoe  «f 
dtemioal^  prepared  paper ptaccd  to  receive  it  Tbat,  indeed,  Um  ■cUrradni- 
lio«ia  could  be  boUlnl  np  Cxr  a  fatim  ilajr.  31.  Kiepce  luut  ainoe  proved  Ihal 
tf'a  tytiitder  i^»kite  rmrJr-homrd,  nluek  ka*  been  Area  cxpotrJ  to  nuuJkint, 
ba  tar^Ug  etv*eJ  mf  in  a  tin  cast,  '  it  u  aetiv*  an  monlit  ^fter  ilt  muv- 
talivm,'  and  if  thiTe  ■■  plaotd  at  tlw  aid  uf  tlie  tube  a  trantpatvnl  fiint,  and 
tlion  a  pieee  of  pbotognpbk  paper,  tlw  ndiatioiM  Iroa  tba  inaida  cf  tbe  tub« 
will  act  pRciadf  a>  If  Uil  aRangenot  liad  bMB  apoaed  l»  tbc  auUr  njH, 
After  tlMao  aluovbed  radiationa  havo  oner  clixted  lli«  ilKOBipuNtiua  of  >bj  of 
tba  laha  of  gold  or  ailver  Ih^  are  powolexi  i  tbal  i>.  lli*)'  are  ciptoM 
in  prodoeing  thi*  change.  U.  Xiepca  kaa  been  eanjing  bia  iaroligatioaa 
)-ct   fartW,  and    b*   baa  approacbcd    tb«    ctntuat  of   tbat    UniUcT  b»- 
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The  theory  of  the  persistent  and  indestructible  cha- 
racter of  psychical  impressions  is  couHtfRtineed,  (I  will  not 
say ea(abliiihed,)\iy  plicaometia  observed  durinjf  various  ab- 
Dormal  vteiifal,  and  disordered  ccrt^riri conditions.   I  refer, 

1.  To   the  ntafe  of  the  intellect  as  mantfeitted  in  eer- 

fain  forms  of  iiKphyxia,  caused  b^  drowning  and 
hanging. 

2.  To  the  condition  of  the  mind  aa  exhibited  previoHMfg 

to  death. 
S.    To  the  morbid  mriftal  pienomeffa  observed  fo  refvlt 
from  injuries  tnJficU'd  apoa  the  brain,  or  to  fot/ow 
particular  tgpts  of  encephalic  disease. 

It  has  occurred,  that  persons  in  the  act  of  drowning 
(I  prejiuiue  during  the  axphj/jcia  caused  by  the  circu- 
lation of  venous  instead  of  arterial  blood  in  the  brain, 
consequent  upon  the  suspension  of  the  respiratory 
process),  have  had  presented  to  their  minds,  whilst 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  a  scries  of  striking  lableaa-f 
of  the  most  minute  and  remarkable  occurrences  of 
their  past  lives!  Events  associated  with  the  period 
of  childhood  have  been,  under  these  circumstances, 
recalled  to  the  mind,  and  presentetl  to  it  like  so  many 

twMQ  phyiiica  mi.  pliytology,  which  ho*  hitherto  been  but  «  bewildering 
jifobieui.  Earth — ngricultural  soil — hw  U-cn  taken  from  k  oonsiilrrKble 
(l*[ith  *nd  ejirvail  upon  a  |>iat«  in  ilarkiieai,  a  pi«x  uf  paper  ^tvenA  with 
chloridi>  of  nilvvr  hiu  bvirn  plucixt  abovu  it.  and  no  elTcut  luu  btvu  produced. 
The  Nuiiie  noil  hiut  been  rjrpoied  to  miuAine — uiic  hulf  uf  it  bciit|{  cuvcrtd  by 
m  Dpujiin  nf-rwli.  Il  liaa  th«u  hwa  Uhru  into  b  dark  rooiu.iuid  a  jaixccif 
■imllar  photngraphic  paper  plaotJ  aa  iu  thu  lonnvr  expt-riiiivDl.  AU  that 
pari  of  Ih*  jiujirr  over  tie  nil  iciiei  had  hem  erfOae^  ttat  JartfaeJ,  but 
that  port.i.in  whir-h  had  been  covtrwi  produwd  tio  vITmI.  lIi--ro  wi-  have 
•videnoD  of  thn  abnoriilioii  of  thu  wilar  rays  by  tha  »urliioe  toil,  luid  of  the 
flODtinaation  in  ubiiKarity  of  thai  iMtiuii  wbii^h  hiis  b<u'Ji  coninirncH.'d  uiidi'r 
the  iiiSuciKU!  ol'  luimhinu.  Tlie  ri-i»<arcViiu  of  M.  Ni«|>oii  il'-  Saiiit- Victor  <uii- 
Sam  in  a  rDmarkabIn  manner  tlio  vicwi  iTutrtluitiful  by  liit  uncle,  M.  Ni^- 
phor^  Nicpoe,  nho,  in  DiwrnU-r,  ls2!',  wroUi  lliuii :  "  l-ight,  in  iU  atate  of 
compaction  and  diromponlliuii,  aoU  clicmicitlly  upon  bodio*.  It  in  abrturbod, 
it  (vwAiiuK  leilA  lAem,  and  eontmunirattt  l«  them  nnr  praperties."  W« 
■hall  anxiuuilv  wut  the  cxlmiiion  of  tli<'»«  n'M-^^ri-hH  upon  TiUl  or^-vniKin*, 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  M.  Chevruul." — AlAairum,  Januor;  H,  V!i9, 
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exfjaisitcly  executed  artistic  photogra]>liic  representa- 
tions. Tltese  phenomena  have  occurred  not  exclusively 
during  the  act  of  drowniufj,  and  at  tlie  moment  of  death, 
but  in  analogous  conditions  of  morbidly  asphyxiated  and 
affected  brain.* 

A  gentleman,  during  an  attack  of  acute  mental  de- 
pression, hung  himself.  A  short  period  only  elapsed 
before  lie  was  cut  dnwn.  He  wa£  subi>e{|uently  brought 
to  me  for  advice,  and  placed  for  a  time  under  my  medical 
8uper\'ision.  He  ultimately  recovered.  He  often  re- 
lated to  me  the  strange  mental  virions  that  floated  heforo 
bis  mind  during  the  few  minutes  or  (in  all  probability) 
SECONDS,  he  continued  BU6])ended,  and  temporarily  de- 
prived of  consciousness.  They  were  of  the  most  pleasing 
cbaract«r.  The  scenes  of  big  early  life  were,  in  their 
minutest  particular,  revived,  lie  was  taken  to  the 
oott«ge  iu  which  he  wait  born,  intcrcbanged  tokens  of 
affection  with  his  beloved  parentis,  gambolled  once  more 
with  the  companions  of  his  childhood  on  the  village 
green,  and  again, 

"  Whi«p*re3  the  1»tw'«  U1», 
BniMtk  the  iDl]k*w)iit(i  thorn,  that  M«iit«  the  efmini;  gale." 

Incidents  connected  with  the  school  in  which  he  re- 
ceived his  early  instruction  were  reproduced  to  his  mind. 
He  once  again  renewed  acquaintance,  and  shook  hands 
with  the  loved  and  dearly  cherished  companions  of  his 
boyhood  !  The  romcrabraace  of  faces  {i-noien  tche»  a  chUd) 
that  bad  been  (as  he  supposed)  entirely  obliterated  from 
his  memory,  was  resttjred  to  his  recollection  in  a  most 
remarkably  truthful   and  vivid  manner.     During  that 

*  HtilW  nya,  "  wo  know  that  ererjr  idea  is  s  pnninnent,  iminntabU  in- 
prWMon  in  the  brain,  wliich  taay  at  anv  moiTi^iit  prmeut  itaelranew.  If  tW 
mind  b»  dirfcUd  t<>   it— If  tlie  '  attcntiuu  '  be  turned  to  it — and  lltat  K  !• 
mmvly  the  iiiijKxixihilily  uf  tlit<  utt<^ition   Wing  oi-cU|iird   bj'  many  olffectai 
■imiiltanMiiul;  lliat  •'Hi»e*  eafh  lu  Iw  for^lt^i.     AH  thiiie  Utent  idea*  mu 
be  nyuO(<d  na  impreMWiw  on  the  brain  which  cannM  be  edaced.     LetioOK 
the  braiu  inijr  aiuiul  a  part  or  all  of  th«»»  idM*," 
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critical  second  of  time  (when  he  might  almost  have  been 
considered  struggliug  with  death),  every  trifling  and 
minute  circumstance  connected  with  his  past  life  was 
presented  to  his  mind  like  so  many  chiixniing  pictorial 
sketches  and  paintings.' 

"  I  was  once  told,"  says  T)e  Quincey,  author  of  the 
"  Con/essions  of  an  English  Opium  Enter"  "  \ty  a  near 
relative,  that  having  in  her  childhood  fallen  into  a  river, 
and  being  on  thi3  very  verge  of  death,  but  for  tlie  critical 
assistance  whit^h  rca<;hcd  hor,  she  saw  in  a  momenl  her 
whole  life,  in  its  minutest  incidents,  reflected  before  her, 
as  in  a  mirror." 

How  often  the  mind,  during  the  last  struggle  with 
life,  is  busily  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of  jmstoral 
imagery  and  pleasant  early  reiticmbrances,  as^iociated 
with  the  innocent  recreations  and  unmatched  beauties  of 
country  Hfe!  All  the  un.'fophistieatcd  aspirations,  and 
fond  reminiscences  of  the  youthful  fancy  appear,  occa- 
sionally, at  this  awful  crisis,  to  gush  back  to  the  heart  in 
all  their  original  beauty,  freshness,  and  purity ! 

"A  young  man,"  says  Dr.  Symonds,  "who  had  been 
but  little  conversant  witli  any  but  rural  scenery,  dis- 

*  A  pcnom  who  wu  hunf;.  bnt  «ut  down  on  the  nrrivkl  afa  roprlrre,  upon 
baing  Bckcd,  "  irhat  hi>  scniiationii  wore  whiltt  liuiiging  F"  rrpllcil,  that  "  thu 
pTC)«nttIon]i  fur  hiii  riri^iitioii  wrro  dri'HcH'iil  unci  horribln  Ixiyoiid  nil  n- 
ptwion.  but  that  apnn  bnin);  Jroppnl.  lio  initantiv  found  hinirclf  amiA 
firldt  and  rirrri  qf  Mood,  wliicli  (tradually  aiijuinxl  k  gnscnish  tinge. 
JmngininR  that  if  he  could  n-iich  ■  certain  spot,  lie  ■liould  be  coi}',  he  wciiied 
to  himictr  to  rimgglc  furctbly  to  attuin  it,  and  than  cotuciou&neis  and  all 
ftaling  were  complctel)-  mijiFiKled." 

"  I  icmembrr  to  huvu  lieaid  of  a  terlairi  (^ciillFinan  tliot  iruuld  uecdt 
make  trial,  in  iruriusitT,  what  men  did  (I'cl  that,  ucrc  liniiged  :  >o  lii!  fuBtetiei) 
the  cord  about  liicnpck,  Taiaing  liiiniclf  upiiD  a  ilou).  uod  tlieti  K-ttiiig  him»olf 
fj,!!.  tliiiiking  it  iibuuld  be  in  his  power  lu  m'uver  llie  stiiul  at  his  pleaHiirv, 
which  )\f  (ailed  in,  but  wan  helped  by  a  IVitnd  then  prmont.  He  whk  aHkrd 
allvrraniK  wlial  h«  felt;  he  said  he  felt  nu  pain,  but  (iiit  he  thouj^ht  hoaaw 
WTora  hia  ejrea  a  (;real  fire,  and  burning ;  ttien  he  thuught  he  Haw  all  black 
and  dark ;  laally,  it  turned  1u  a  palu  blue,  or  Ka-water  givrn  ;  which  colour 
in  alio  olW  ae«i  \ij  Iheni  which  fall  into  !iwoanin<^," — "  BUIory  qf  Lifi 
aiui  Dcali,"  by  Lord  liocon. 
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coureed  most  eloquently,  a  short  time  before  his 
of  sylvan  glen,  and  lioslcy  dell,  purling  streams,  and  Imppy 
valloys, '  babbling  of  green  fields,'  as  if  hix  spirit  had  been 
always  luxuriating  itself  in  the  gardens  of  Klysinm." 
SImks{>eure  alludoM  to  this  phcnumenun  iu  his  account 
of  the  death  of  Falstaff.  in  the  play  of  Henry  V. 

A  gentleman  fell  accidentally  into  the  water,  and  was 
nearly  drowned.  After  being  rescued,  he  continued  ia 
s  state  of  apparent  death  for  nearly  twenty  niinut«». 
After  his  restoration  to  consciousness,  he  thus  described 
his  sensations  whilst  in  the  act  of  dniwning: — "they 
were  the  most  delightful  and  ecstatic  I  have  ever  expe- 
rienced. I  was  transported  to  a  perfect  Paradise,  and 
witnessed  scenes  tliat  my  imagination  never  bad,  iu 
its  most  active  condition,  depicted  to  my  mind.  I 
wandered  in  company  with  angelic  spirits  through  the 
most  lovely  citron  and  orange  groves, 

'ItuHnlu  bow«T>, 
Cde^tul  paliiu,  uid  evGr-liloumtug  flavvn,' 

basking  in  an  atmosphere  redolent  of  the  most  delicious 
perfumes.  I  heard  the  most  exquisite  music  proceeding 
from  melodious  voices  and  well-tuned  instruments. 
Whilst  in  this  world  of  fancy  my  mind  had  recalled  t« 
consciousness  the  scenes  and  associations  of  my  early  life, 
and  tlie  memory  of  the  companions  of  my  boyhood.  All 
the  knowledge  I  had  acquired  during  a  long  life  recurred 
to  my  mind.  Favourite  passages  from  Horace,  Virgil, 
and  Cicero,  were  revived,  and  pieces  of  poelrj- 1  had  been 
fond  of  repeating  when  a  boy,  came  fresh  to  my  recol- 
lection."* 

*  Tlie  hiU  IVo&Hur  Clark*,  ofCsmbridge,  Ibm  il<«rribi-d  liii  lUtc  of  miud 
vhaoiii  Uwaet  ofbrinf  drawMd: — "AfUr  bdug  imtn^med  in  tbc  »alrT,"lw 
fj".  "I  MW  nij  danger,  but  thought  t^  man  woitU  Dwim.niidl  knew  I  tonU 
tiie  »h«n  ««w«re  aiOTirbelmod.  It  appiand  to  in«  that  1  liaJ  rodc  to  Lh« 
l>ott«in  with  my  (jcm  opi-n.  At  8nt  I  thouglit  I  luvr  th«  bottom  clmty,  M»d 
iticn  felt  iivilhera]ipn'hci»ioii  Bar  Jinn  j  on  tlMfiOiitrftrjr,  I  Tclt  w  iT  I  had  bran 
til  lh«  moit  delightful  aitontkni  j    mj  tnind  vu  tmnjujl  and  vdoooiuimdiI/ 
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Aualo^fous  phenomena  occur  sometimes  immcdiattily 
before  death.  The  delirium  tliat  occasionally  accom- 
pSDies  the  act  of  dying,  is  often  marked  by  a  singular 
and  signiliL-ant  reference  to  the  minute  circumstances  of 
the  past  life ;  and  aged  persuns  have  been  lieard,  like 
Falstaff,  not  only  to  "  babble  about  green  fields,"  but 
(in  imagination)  to  converse  with,  and  of  the  companions 
of  thair  youtli,  and  to  talk  of  particular  events  that  had 
occurred  at  the  period  of  their  early  childhood !  An 
elderly  lady,  whilst  in  a  state  of  delirium  immediately 
preceding  death,  addressed  tlioBe  about  her  on  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage,  and  requested  them  to  arrange  her 
bridal  dress,  and  gave  other  instnictions  respecting  an 
Avent  that  liad  occurred,  under  unusually  peculiar  and 
romantic  circumstiuees,  nearly ^^  years  previously! 

A  lady,  who  died  of  obscure  visceral  disease,  became 
delirious  three  hours  before  death.  She  then  began  to 
talk,  in  what  appeared  to  those  about  her,  to  be  the 
"unknown  tongue."  No  one  understood  a  word  she 
littered.  It  was  eventually  surmised  that  she  was  con- 
versing in  German,  a  language  she  had  acfjuired  in  early 
life,  but  which  site  had  apjiarently  forgotten.  A  native 
of  that  country,  who  was  at  the  time  on  a  visit  at  a 
friend's  house,  was  sent  for,  and    conversed    with    the 

hapjif.  I  f«lt  ju  if  in  Paradlix^,  uid  j'l-t  I  do  not  recoliwt  thnt  I  isw  tnj 
penoii  I  t)i«  imprwaion  ot  hHp|)iii(>w  KMined  uol  to  be  deriv«id  Iruni  an;ilhin^ 
ftrouiid  me,  but  from  tlie  stain  of  lujr  luiud.  And  yet  t  lind  ■  g^iiurel  nppro* 
hen»ion  ot  y\iMiuag  u1>j(-cl<  i  unil  I  cnniiot  rnmllect  Ihnt  anything  ttppenrod 
defined,  nor  did  my  #yu  lukc  in  luiy  ubjoet.  nnly  I  hod  a  gencnl  impmaion 
of  >  grem  colour,  m  uf  lields  or  garden*.  Iliit  my  iiappineia  did  not  *pp«ttr 
to  arine  Trora  t)iMO,  but  tppearvd  tn  coniift  mcruly  in  the  tnnquil — indo- 
terihahly  tntnqiiil  Atati)  of  mind.  Dy-wid-by  I  sccmod  to  awake,  w  out  or 
*liimWr,  And  R'lt  uniilti^r.iMe  pnin  and  dilHciilty  ol'  bresthtnKi  ind  now  I 
found  I  hod  W't-n  enrrit'd  by  n  strong  wave,  and  )p11  in  Vfry  ihnllow  wnlof  on 
tho  »hoiT,  and  the  pnin  I  fMt  wiu  nccosiioncd  by  the  air  oni^o  more  uilLilins 
my  lung*  and  prodii<iin(f  rrspiraticn.  I!ow  long  I  had  bwn  under  wnti-r  I 
cannot  loll ;  it  may,  howcvor,  be  guL-sscd  at  by  tlif  pirouuistnin*  that  wliea 
rwlored  to  thf  pnwi'r  of  reflection,  I  loolii-d  at  the  mare,  nud  mw  Uvt  walking 

L         loixurt>ly  down  *h«ro  townrdu  bumc,  then  about  half  a  mllu  disUiut  Iroui  tlM 

I         ploDc  n'hcrc  n«  wurr  ■ubincrifi^." 
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patient  in  Qernian.  The  relations  of  the  lady  assiired 
tlie  medical  gentlemen  in  attendance,  who  were  mach 
Rtruck  by  the  sin^lar  phenomenon,  that  site  luid  not 
spoken  the  foreign  language  since  she  was  fen  years  of 
age  I  Five  years  previously  to  her  fatal  illness  she  accom* 
panied  some  friends  to  Frankfort,  hut  whilst  there  neTcr 
attempted,  although  frequently  urged,  to  (xmverse  in  the 
hinguagc  of  the  country.  It  was  then  supposed  that  all 
the  knowledge  slie  hadao([uired  of  German  when  a  child 
had  been  effaced  from  her  mind. 

Dr.  Itush  alludes  to  a  patient  subject  to  attacks  of 
recurrent  insanity,  whose  paroxysms  were  always  indi- 
cated  by  her  conversing  in  a  kind  of  Italian  jiultiii. 
As  the  di^^asc  advanced,  and  had  reached  its  culmi- 
nating point,  the  lady  could  only  talk  in  French,  at 
the  decline  of  her  illness  she  spoke  only  German,  and 
during  the  siige  of  convalescence  she  addressed  thoso 
about  her  in  her  native  ton^ae.  This  lady  when  quit« 
well  rarely  spoke  any  but  her  own  language,  and  if  she 
attempted  to  do  otherwise,  always  did  so  with  extreme 
di£Sdence  and  diiBculty.  During  her  attack  of  infinity 
she  spoke  with  great  Uucncy,  never  apparently  being  at 
a  loss  for  words  to  convey  her  ideas.  It  is  said  that, 
with  the  e-teeption  of  the  Italian,  the  otlicr  languages, 
Oerman  and  French,  were  singularly  accurate. 

Lord  Monboddo  relates  the  following  singular  case : 
— "  A  geutlenmu  welt  known  botli  to  the  learned  and 
political  world,  who  did  me  the  honour  to  correspond 
with  me  upon  the  subject  of  my  lirst  volume  of  Meta- 
physics, says,  '  That  about  sis-aud-twenty  years  ago, 
when  I  was  in  France,  I  bad  an  iutimacy  in  the  family 
of  the  late  Mart'dud  de  Montmorenci  de  Laval.  His 
Bon,  the  Compte  de  Laval,  was  married  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Slaupeaux,  the  daughter  of  a  lieutenant-general  of 
that  name,  and  the  niece  of  the  late  Cimncvllor.    This 
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gentleman  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Hastcubeck ;  his 
widow  survived  him  soDie  years,  but  is  since  dead, 

"  '  The  following  fact  oomes  from  her  own  mouth.  She 
has  told  it  rnc  roju-'atedly.  She  was  a  woman  of  perfect 
veracity,  and  very  good  sense.  She  appealed  to  her 
servants  and  family  for  the  truth  ;  nor  did  she,  indeed, 
seem  to  be  sensible  that  the  matter  was  so  extraordinary 
as  it  appeared  to  me.  I  wrote  it  down  at  the  time,  and 
1  liave  tlie  memorandum  ainonf^st  my  papers. 

" '  The  Comtesse  de  Laval  bad  been  observed  by 
servants,  who  sate  np  with  her  on  account  of  some  indis- 
position, to  talk  in  her  slwp  a  languagt?  that  none  of 
them  understood ;  nor  were  they  sure,  or,  indeed,  herself 
able  to  gtiess,  upon  the  sounds  being  repeated  to  her, 
whctlicr  it  was  or  was  not  gibberish, 
k  "'Upon  her  lying-in  of  one  of  her  children,  she  was 
attended  by  a  nurse  who  was  of  the  province  of  liritainiy, 
and  who  immediately  knew  the  meaning  of  wtiat  she 
said,  it  being  in  the  idiom  of  the  natives  of  that  country; 
but  she  hcrsulf,  when  awake,  did  not  understand  a  single 
syllable  of  what  she  had  uttered  in  her  sleep  upon  its 
beiug  retold  to  her. 

"  '  She  was  born  in  that  province,  and  bad  been  nursed 
in  a  family  where  nothing  hut  that  iangiiage  wa-s  spoken  ; 
so  that  in  her  first  infaney  she  had  known  it  and  no 
other ;  but,  when  she  returned  to  her  parents,  shi?  bad 
no  opportunity  of  keeping  up  the  use  of  it ;  and,  as  I 
have  before  said,  she  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
Breton  when  awake,  though  she  spoke  it  in  her  sleep. 

" '  I  need  not  say  that  the  Comtesse  de  Laval  never 
said  or  imagined  that  she  u.sed  any  words  of  the  Breton 
idiom  more  than  were  necessiiry  to  express  those  ideas 
Ihat  are  within  the  compass  of  a  child's  knowledge  of 
objects,  &e.'  "*" 

•  "Ancient  MeMphj •!«."* 
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A  patient  of  Sir  H.  Holland's  was  att.acke<l  by  liemi 
plegia  at  an  advanced  age.  He  passed,  a  few  days  befon 
death,  into  a  state  of  low,  rambling  delirimii.  He  thei 
^Kike  only  in  French,  a  language  he  had  not  bcci 
known  to  epeak  for  /A»>/jr  years  before.  "This  con 
ttnoed,"  says  Sir  H.  Holland,  "  until  utterance  oeaset 
altogether  to  be  intelligible,"* 

llie  following  circumstance  occurred  in  a  Romai 
Catholic  town  in  Germany,  a  year  or  two  before  Mi 
Coleridge  arriTcd  at  Gottingen.  It  was  at  the  time  i 
frequent  subject  of  conversation.  "  A  yoang  woman,  o 
four  or  five  and  twenty,  who  could  neither  read  or  writ* 
was  seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  during  which,  acoordinj 
to  the  asse«rations  of  all  the  priests  and  monks  of  tin 
neighbourhood,  »he  became  possessed,  and  as  it  appeared 
by  a  ver)'  lArned  devil.  She  continued  incessantly 
talking  I*itin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  very  pompou 
terms,  and  with  the  most  distinct  enunciation.  This  pos 
MSsioD  was  rendered  more  probable  by  the  known  tM 
that  she  was  or  had  been  a  heretic.  Voltaire  humorous!; 
atlviscs  the  devil  to  decline  all  acquaintance  witj 
medical  men,  and  it  would  have  been  more  to  his  n 
putation  if  he  had  taken  this  advice  in  the  prcsen 
instance.  The  case  had  attracted  the  particular  attentia 
of  a  young  physician,  and  by  his  stattMnent  man 
eminent  physiologists  and  psyckologista  visited  the  towi 

"  It  b  is  Twa,*'  "T*  I^-  Ckrprntir.  "  to  ■ptcuktA  m  ta  Um  natsM  < 
til*  A»m^  bnr  «kidi  MMor;  iiupmuotu  arr  ttim  rtfpricred."  H 
^annmt,  wiaaAtn  ihik  Uimj  kf*  iii  mnm  w%j  ilrprodcoi  opoo  Uu  m^t 
t>«M  or  tk«  brain.  In  ra»t*  like  thuM  |ir«Tiu(ulj  tiU^,  Umt*  «m  hu  I 
<ImM,  b*  Mj*, "  tb«t  nnw  iltoratMn*  cillin'  iii  tia  dn-ulatioD  oT  tlie  Utt 
«r  in  Um  qiulit;  e^"  tlu  Boid,  wu  xh»  <awt  of  ohnif^  which ,  ap*ntiii[; 
th*  •ulxtaaot  of  tkc  teiuoriam,  nfirodoad  th*  toraicr  icnwiwM,  Juat  M 
diit«rL*iiea  or  the  chnibtiaii  ia  Ui«  niiiu  neewions  the  KnMlioDa  of  flaah 
«r  li^t  or  otW  (bail  phtootati»."— Pri»eiml«t  of  Hwmam  PAmtitU* 
p.3M. 
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and  cross^xamjned  tlie  case  on  the  spot.  Slieeta  full  of 
her  ravinjfs  were  taken  clown  from  her  own  mouth,  and 
were  found  to  consist  of  sentences  coherent  and  intel- 
liable  each  for  itself,  but  with  little  or  no  connesion 
with  each  other.  Of  the  Hebrew,  a  small  portion  of 
the  whole  could  be  traced  to  the  Bible,  the  remainder 
seemed  to  be  the  rabbinical  dialect.  All  trick  or  con- 
spiracy was  out  of  the  question.  Not  only  had  the 
young  woman  ever  been  a  harmless,  simple  creature,  but 
she  evidently  was  labouring  under  a  nervoiis  fever.  In 
tiie  town  in  which  she  bad  been  resident  for  many 
years  as  a  servant  in  different  families,  no  solution  pre- 
sented itself.  'I'he  young  physician,  however,  deter- 
mined to  trace  licr  past  life  from  step  to  step,  for  the 
patient  herself  was  incapable  of  returning  a  rational 
answer.  He  at  lenf^h  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
phico  where  bor  parents  had  lived,  travelled  thither, 
found  them  dead,  but  an  uncle  suniving,  he  learned 
from  him  that  the  patient  had  been  charitably  taken  by 
an  old  Protestant  pastor  at  nine  years  of  age,  and  bad 
remained  with  hira  some  years,  even  till  the  old  man's 
death.  Of  thi«  pastor  the  uncle  knew  nothing,  but  that 
lie  was  a  very  good  man.  With  great  ditKculty,  and 
after  much  search,  our  young  medical  philosopher  dis- 
covered a  niece  of  the  pastor's,  who  had  lived  with  him 
as  his  housekeeper,  and  had  iuborited  his  ell'ects.  She 
remembered  the  girl,  related  that  her  venerable  uncle 
had  been  too  indulgent,  and  could  not  bear  to  bear  the 
girl  scolded;  that  she  waa  willing  to  liave  kept  her,  but 
that  after  her  patron's  death  the  girl  herself  refused  to 
stay.  Anxious  inquiries  were  made  concerning  the 
pastor's  habits,  and  tlie  solution  of  the  phenomenon  was 
goon  obtained.  It  appeared  that  it  was  the  old  man's 
custom  for  years  to  walk  up  and  down  a  passage  of  his 
I        house,  into  which  the  kitchen  door  openetl,  and  to  read 
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to  himself  with  a  loud  voice  out  of  his  favourite  books. 
A  conwideraWe  number  of  these  were  still  in  tlie  niece's 
posseKsiun.  The  pastor  was  a  learned  man,  and  a  great 
Hebraic  scholar.  Among  the  books  were  found  a  col- 
lection of  rabbinical  writings,  ti^ther  with  several  of 
the  Greek  and  I^atin  authors,  and  the  physician  succeeded 
in  identifying  so  many  passages  with  those  fciken  down 
at  the  young  woman's  IxnUide.  that  no  doubt  could 
remain  in  any  rational  mind  concerning  the  true  origin 
of  the  impressions  made  on  her  nervous  system." 

Analogous  phenomena  are  observable  in  some  forms 
of  somnambulism  as  well  a«  of  catale^wy.  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton ijiuotes  a  singular  illustration  from  a  German  book  by 
Abel,  entitle*!,  "  ^  Col/ectioit  of  RemarkahU  Phenomena 
from  Human  Lift"  " A  young  man  had  a  cataleptic  at- 
tack, in  con.seq«ence  of  which  a  Ringular  change  was 
effected  in  his  mental  constitution.  Some  six  minutes 
after  falling  asleep,  he  began  to  speak  distinctly,  and 
almost  always  of  the  same  objects  and  concatenated 
events,  so  that  he  carried  on  from  night  to  night  the 
came  history'  or,  rather  continued  to  play  the  same  part. 
On  awakening  he  had  no  reminiscence  whatever  of  his 
dreaming  thought*,  acircumstancc,  by  the  way,  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  as  rather  a  rase  of  somnambulism  than  of 
common  dreaming.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  he 
played  a  double  part  in  his  existence.  By  day  he  was  thu 
poor  apprentice  of  a  merchant ;  by  night  he  was  a  married 
man,  the  father  of  a  family,  a  senator,  and  in  affluent 
circumstanres.  If,  during  his  vision,  anything  were  said 
in  regard  to  his  waking  state,  he  decUred  it  unreal  and 
a  dream."  , 

But,  reverting  more  particularly  to  the  phenomenA  of  B 
memory,  I  would  ask,  how  are  we  to  explain  physio-    " 
Ic^cally  the  modus opernudi  of  attentiou  in  fixing  certain 
impressions  on    the  mind?     Is  the  fact  referable  to  a 
merhanicat  ot  psychical  law  ? 
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It  is  deemed  of  importance  that  a  certain  idea  or 
aggregation  of  ideas  should,  to  use  coUoc|uial  phrases, 
be  permanently  im/iresiiecf,  fj^ed,  or  sfamped  upon  the 
mind,  in  other  words,  be  Husceptible.by  an  efibrt  of  the  will, 
of  being  rnuemhered.  In  ordinary  understandings,  unless 
the  attention  bo  continuously  directed  and  concentrated 
to  the  subject  immediately  under  consideration,  the 
impression  wade  upon  the  brain,  tlic  material  recipient 
of  the  mental  image,  is  Aiint,  transient:,  aud  evanescent. 
If  it  be  necessary  to  commit  any  piece  of  prose  or 
poetry  to  memory,  wo  repeat  it  without  iutcrmission, 
until  we  are  caimciaui  that  a  durable  effect  is  made  upon 
the  mind.  Such  continuity  and  couceutraUon  of  the 
attention  satisfactorily  accounls  for  the  tenacity  of  certain 
conceptions,  healthy  as  well  as  morbid,  in  which  the 
mind  has  taken  a  deep  and  abiding  interest,  and  explains 
the  6xed  character  of  a  particular  type  of  ideas  {ildu- 
moHS  ?)  which  implicate  in  tlieir  operations,  the  emotions, 
passions,  imagination,  as  well  as  reasoning  and  reflecting 
faculties  ? 

A  circumstance  occurs  which  greatly  interests  and 
involves  the  feelings.  A  loved  object  dies  in  a  particular 
Toom.  or  is  accidentally  deprived  of  life  in  a  certain 
locality.  The  attention  of  the  unhappy  survivor  is 
painfully  alive  and  vividly  concentrated  to  all  t\\ephgsicat 
as  well  as  viurai  aud  emolioHal  associations  connected 
with  the  severe  loss  sustained,  and  an  impression  is  thus 
made  upon  the  inemor)',  which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  effaced. 
Again,  the  activity  and  accuracy  of  the  memory  arc 
greatly  dependent  upon  tlie  laws  regulating  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas."     This  faculty  is  noticed  in  various  con- 

*  The  iaealtj  of  memorj,  rrproductioiii,  or,  to  um  8ir  W.  Ilnmilton'* 
JiImM,  "  reiiuiteitatiuii."  is  coiisiiiirnl  by  nidnplijiieiMis  to  bo  reflated  by 
di*  UwB  wbiuh  govern  tlie  gpiipr.il  ujBociBtiou  of  oar  id«u.  Arirtotlt,  who 
flonriihed  more  lliun  2<KX>  vi'am  •■f^o,  liiut  lefl  bvbind  him  a  mustcrly  philoto- 
ptiical  uuJjruii  of  thUM  lawn.     Tbouj^bU,  li«  muiutaiu*,  wliich  bave  once  co> 
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ditions  of  manUcstation  or  states  of  development,  ac- 
cording to  educationat  tniining,  and  original  and  con- 
nate vigour  of  mind.  In  a.  few  understandings  it  is 
observed  to  be  altogetlier  absent,  in  others  it  operates 
sluggislJy,  and  in  some  it  is  in  a  most  painfully  taordid 
and  seti«ifive  state  of  activity,  llie  most  trifling  and 
insignificant  allusion,  the  faintest  reference  to  a  particular 
subject,  in  a  certain  type  of  healthy  as  well  as  of  dis- 
ordered  mind,  recals  immediately  and  vividly  to  the 
recollection  a  complicated  cliaiu  of  past  conceptions.* 

A  look^a  word  carelessly  and  thoughtlessly  spoken  ; 
the  sight  of  some  trivial  object,  perhaps,  token  of 
affection ;  the  melancholy  u'ail  of  the  wind  among  the 
trees ;  monnnr  of  the  ocean's  dash  upon  the  beach ; 
sound  of  distant  village  hells  fioating  upon  the  evening 
breeze ;  the  strains  of  a  plaiutive  melody  a^isociated  with 
the  sad  reminiscences  of  the  past,  "  strike  the  electric 
chain,"  which  so  mysteriously  cncirclesi,  and  binds  the 
mind,  and  suggests  a  long  forgotten  succession,  it 
nmy  lie,  of  agonising,  burning,  and,  alas !  maddening 
thoughts ! 

exi«t>.>tl  in  the  inind  itt  tS^tmvi*  amontted,  md  never  «n,  MMpl  bjdbMM, 
ht  diMMiocialwl.  Tbii  uwhat  ii  ttmitd  tbcUvofthD  '*  (llaInti>|;rkt>on."  In 
ohnt  WHy.  ukt  ArUtotle.  iloci  the  |itncnM  of  one  tliouKht  drtenninir  aad  jiro- 
tlnci!  BDutlier  P  All  oarUioufliU  an  Hiiltohave«wcl!-ilr(in«lreklioii  to«ach 
oilier.  Tlie  Inn  gatenung  tlie  w>oc*Mtian  ofidnw  AriatoUo  rc^tioe*  to  fosr, 
vi:.,  Conti^itj'  ill  liiutf  «iid  »pM«,  RfMrnbUnw.  uid  Contrarivtj.  "  It  tiu 
b««n  catHb)t«b«j,"  my*  SirW.  Uantltm, "  tlwl  tfaoughla  aNaBOCiat«d ;  tkat  it, 
Mv  able  to  axcits  «Mb  othn",  1,  it  «o-«iiit«iit,  oc  iuuMdiatalf  mkomht0  in 
time;  2,  if  tbcir  olgtct*  kre  eoatcrminoiu  or  i^jainti^  in  apw*!  3,  it 
Ihoy  liold  tlie  d«{iMdctici>  to  taiih  othrr  ■■  can**  uid  eflhet,  ot  o(  mnii  aod 
«nd,  ur  uf  whole  or  put ;  i,  if  tkrj  Btand  in  «  paklioD  «tba  of  oxattmtt  or 
of  tiiiuilHritj  I  &,  If  lJi«7  ara  ttia  op«niticiiB  q(  ihe  mum  powM*.  or  of  dif* 
(mat  powan  oonnmnt  abwrt  th*  tuM  olyMt  j  6,  if  Ouir  object*  m«  th* 
■i^  «nd  tli«  wnificd.or,  7,  oTdn  iTtheir  u^kU  arc  McidmtaUy  deiMtnl  bj 
th«  iHUno  toaaa."  —  Jlda  ArUti>tU$  £ttajf,  tntitUd,  "Hipl  Itlvwi^i  aai 
Ai>a|in|ir«*it." 

*  Lord  KantM  ittvn  to  tbi*  Gwt.  and  aKtibca  tlit*  Bivntal  oondilion  to  a 
"  UaatiMM  of  Um  diiKumics  fuulty."  lU  uvf.  "  A  [wrwD  vho  rniMt 
neetatliAy  dirtingiiith  betwem  a  %&^i  conneiKm  and  ono  that  ii  mora  inli- 
■oato  ia  OijnaJI;  aiTacted  bj  each;  «uch  a  penon  raiut  nconanrilr  hoTo  a 
groat  Aow  of  id«u,  bcoua*  tlM^  an  uitradnoed  by  aaj  relation  imUBcfaitlr ; 
and  ibe  ilightcr  reUtiott*  biinf  witbwt  BbdW  tuaUk,  Htm  witbont  aw." 
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A  lady  at  some  distance  from  town  was  in  the  last 
stage  of  an  incurable  disorder.  A  sliort  time  before 
her  death  she  requested  that  her  youugest  child,  a 
girl  about  four  years  of  age,  might  be  brought  to  visit 
her.  l"his  was  accordingly  complied  with.  The  child 
remained  with  her  about  three  days.  Thirty  years 
afterwards  this  young  lady  had  occasion  to  go  to  the 
same  house.  Of  her  visit  wtieu  a  child  she  retaiiietl  no 
trace  of  recollection,  nor  was  the  mune  of  the  village 
even  knon'n  to  her.  ^\'1len  she  arrived  at  the  house, 
she  had  no  memory  of  its  extcrior>  but  on  entering 
the  room  where  her  mother  had  been  confined,  her  eye 
anxiously  traversed  the  apartment,  and  she  said,  '  I  have 
been  here  before,  the  prospect  from  the  window  is  quite 
familiar  to  me,  and  I  remember  that  in  this  part  of  the 
room  there  was  a  bod  and  a  sick  lady,  who  kissed  me 
and  wept.'  On  minute  inquiry  no»e  of  these  circum- 
stances had  ever  occurred  to  her  recollection  during 
this  long  interval,  and  in  all  probability  they  would 
never  have  recurred,  but  for  the  locality,  which  revived 
them. 

Are  the  ideas  conveyed  to  the  mind  productive,  at  the 
time  of  their  conception,  of  a  molecular  change  in  the 
j}/iy»icai  tissue  of  the  brain,  and  are  the  impressions  so 
made  on  the  walcrial  instrument  of  tliought,  suljse- 
quently,  by  aa  effort  of  the  will,  ren%-e<l,  and  only  made 
objects  of  consciousness,  by  the  application  of  a  upecifc 
kind  and  degree  of  stimuli,  physical,  ment;vl,  objective 
or  subjective,  applied  to  the  special  cerebral  registering- 
ganglia  upon  which  the  mental  pictures  are  supposed  to 
be  traced  ? 

Do  the  following  ingenious  experiments  (as  detailed  by 
Dr.  Draper),*  with  reference  to  impressions  made  upon 

•  "  Unma*  Pk^iioloqy,  Slatitnil  and  Dynamictil."    Bj  John  W.  l>ta.-ptt, 
MJ),  p.  aSB.     New  Voili,  i»6«. 
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material  sobstanoes  cognizable  to  sense,  tlirow  any  light 
«pon  the  phytical  or  pt^cAical  phenomena  of  memory  ? 

"  If,  on  a  cold  poHshwl  piece  of  mulal,  any  object,  as  a 
wafer,  is  laid,  and  the  metal  then  be  breathed  upon,  and, 
when  the  uioigture  has  had  time  to  di^ppcar,  tlie  wafer 
be  thrown  off,  though  now  upon  the  polished  surface  the 
inost  critical  insjjection  can  discover  uo  trace  of  any 
fonn,  if  we  breathe  upon  it,  a  spectral  figure  of  the  wafer 
comes  into  view,  and  this  may  be  repeated  again  and 
again.  Nay,  even  more ;  if  tlie  polished  metal  be  care- 
fully put  aside  where  nothing  can  deteriorate  its  surface, 
and  be  so  kept  for  nuny  months,  even  for  a  year,  oil 
breathing  again  upon  it,  the  shiulowy  form  emerges ;  or, 
if  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  a  key  or  other  object  is  laid, 
be  carried  for  a  few  moments  into  the  sunshine  and  then 
instantineously  viewed  in  the  dark,  the  key  being  simul- 
taneously removed,  a  fading  spectre  of  the  key  on  the 
paper  will  be  seen,  and  if  the  paper  be  put  away  where 
nothing  can  disturb  it,  and  so  kept  for  many  mouths,  at 
the  end  thereof,  if  it  be  carried  into  a  dark  place  and  laid 
on  a  piece  of  hot  metal,  the  spectre  of  tlio  key  will  come 
forth.  In  the  cases  of  bodies  more  highly  phosphores- 
cent than  iMiper,  the  spectres  of  many  different  objecta 
which  may  have  been  in  succession  laid  originally  there- 
upon, will,  on  warming,  emerge  in  their  proper  order. 
These  illustrations  show  how  trivial  are  the  physical  im- 
pressions which  may  be  thus  registered  and  preser^'ed. 
A  shadow  is  said  never  to  fall  upon  a  wall  without 
leaving  thereupon  its  permanent  trace,  a  trace  which 
might  be  made  visible  by  resorting  to  proper  processes. 
All  kinds  of  photographic  drawing  are,  in  their  degree, 
esamples  of  thiit  kind.  Of  tlie  moral  consequences  of 
these  phenomena,  it  is  not  my  object  here  to  speak.  The 
world  would  be  none  the  worse  if  every  secret  action  might 
thus  be  made  plain.     But  if  on  such  inorganic  surikccs 
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impressions  may  in  this  way  be  preserved,  how  much  mora 
likely  is  it  tliat  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  purposely- 
constituted  ganglion  !  Not  that  there  is  suiy  necessary 
coincidence  between  an  external  form  and  its  ganglionic 
impression,  any  more  than  tliere  is  between  the  k-tters  of 
a  message  delivered  in  a  telegraphic  office  and  the  signals 
which  the  telegraph  gives  to  the  distant  station,  yet 
these  signals  are  easily  re-translated  into  the  original 
words — no  more  than  there  is  between  the  letters  of  a 
printed  page  and  the  acts  or  scenes  they  may  chance  to 
describe  ;  but  those  letters  call  up  with  clearness  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  the  events  and  scenes.  Indeed,  the 
quickness  with  which  the  mind  interprets  such  traces  or 
impressions  iu  its  rogistering  ganglia  is  illustrated  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  we  gather  the  sense  it  contains, 
or  as  a  skilful  accountant  runs  Ma  eye  over  a  long  column 
of  figures,  and  seems  to  come  by  intuition  at  once  to  the 
correct  sum.  The  capability  which  we  thus  possess  of 
determining  a  final  perception  or  judgment  of  results, 
without  dwelling  on  the  intermediate  traces  or  steps,  is 
also  illustrated  by  our  appreciation  of  music  without  con- 
centrating our  thoughts  on  the  time  and  intensities  of 
vibration  or  interferences  of  the  notes,  though  these 
mathematical  relations  arc  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
harmony;  and  conspicuously  does  the  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence, God,  reach  with  unerring  truth  to  every  final 
result  without  any  necessary  concern  in  the  intermediate 
steps." 

"From  the  preceding  considerations,  wc  may  infer 
that  there  is  a  necessary  limitation  of  the  amount  of  im- 
pressions capable  of  being  registered  iu  the  organism, 
and,  therefore,  in  this  regard,  all  human  knowledge  is 
finite.  Yet  its  term  is  much  farther  ofi"  than  might  at 
first  sight  appear.  A  library  of  a  given  size  may  only  be 
able  to  contain  a  given  number  of  books  upon  its  shelves, 
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l)ut  the  amount  of  information  it  is  capable  of  containing 
may  be  made  to  vary  with  the  condensation  anil  per- 
spicuity of  tlie  books." 

In  many  cages  of  want  of  sequence  in  the  ideas,  or 
defective  continuity  of  thought,  the  cerebral  nerve 
channels,  considered  to  be  the  media  for  the  transmission 
of  iroprcssions  to  and  from  the  brain,  arc  cither  im- 
pervious to  their  free  passag:e.  or  there  exists  a  loss  of 
efferent  conducting  power  m  the  central  nerve  fibres, 
arising  (most  probably)  from  some  subtle  and  as  yd 
unexplained,  mal-mttri/ion,  morbid  change  in  the  mole- 
cular portion  of  their  tissue,  abnormal  condition  of  what 
is  termed  the  jjo/arity  of  tlie  nerve  force,  or  change  in  the 
ciemica/  constitution  of  brain  matter  not  yet  discovered 
in  the  hiboratory,  and  at  present  inexplicable  to  the  phy- 
siologist and  pathologist. 

Comparing  the  aggregations  of  grey  matter  on  the 
licmispherical  surface  of  the  brain  to  a  galvanic  hattety 
placed  at  the  extremity  of,  or  in  connection  with,  a 
iiuml>er  of  electric  wires  (the  white  or  medullary  cerebral 
matter),  we  can  easily  understand,  if  any  of  these  should 
become  deranged,  and  not  be  in  healthy  condition,  or  the 
battery  (ttie  brain)  itself  be  out  of  order,  that  the  ideas  fl 
cannot  be  freely  transmitted  (in  consequence  of  a  breach  ~ 
of  continuity  in  the  cliannels  of  communication,  con- 
ducting, or  ejferenf  nervtt  tubes)  in  obedience  to  the  man- 
dates of  volition,  originating  in  the  primary  dynatnictd 
centre  of  the  dneritioM  portion  of  the  cerebrid  mass,  or 
that  the  impressions  made  by  the  feeble  {disordered.') 
eHbrts  of  the  mind  upon  the  motor  and  sensor  powers 
may  be  taint,  confused,  or  altogether  unintelligible.' 

*  An  ultoropt  hw  b«on  ai«d«  bj  mTcran^  cxMutd  upcrimaiU  Ui  ntioMte 
till'  ntpiJity  with  whwk  thaolMbrie  eiVMBt  poMca  along  Uie  ncm-lulir*.  U. 
lldmbultx  hu,  by  meuw  of  u  iDgnuoiM  ud  drltentclj  oeofbuctoJ  guhacia 
•pparMo*,  aMKituDed  tliMt  io  •  tiima  of  50  Ui  60  nrilliiMira  tmgtli,  lli* 
tiiaa  raqdnd  far  tha  ""-"■—■""  of  nem  lone  ww  Iram  O0014  is  I 
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Can  we  explain  by  any  other  hjiaotliesis  the  singxilar 
anomalies  in  the  operations  of  the  miud  to  wliich  I  am 
about  to  refer? 

A  inau  loses  all  knowlctlge  of  a  language  acquired  in 
early  youth,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  blow  upon  the 
Lead,  or  aa  the  effect  of  a  serious  derangement  of  the 
cerebral  circulutiou  or  alteration  of  the  molecular  struc- 
ture of  the  bnun  a^isoeiatud  with  an  attack  of  fever,  ])ara- 
lysis,  ur  apoplexy.  lie  recovers  from  the  illness,  hut 
with  an  entire  forgetfulness  of  a  lauguage  with  which 
lie  was  previously  familiar  1  lie  is  advised,  when  re- 
stored to  health,  to  rc-!cam  it.  He  eommenccg  with  the 
grammar,  and  makes  an  attempt  to  acquire  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  lost  tongue.  Whilst  so  doiug,  he  painfully 
realizes  the  mortifying  fact  that  all  recollection  of  what 
he  had  formerly  so  well  known  and  higlUy  valued  is 
entirely  obliterated  from  his  memory!  He  endeavours 
to  translate  some  elementary  classical  work,  and  during  a 
determined  effort  to  resuscitate  hie  dormant,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  lost  ideas,  and  revive  former  impressions  by 
attempting  to  construe  a  difficult  Latin  senteni^e,  he  is 
conscious  of  a  physical  change  taking  place  in  the  brain;— 

"  Quick  u  Ithuriel'v  rpeM" 

all  his  critical  knowledge  of  the  apparently  forgotten 
language  rushes  like  a  torrent  back  to  the  mind !     The 

of  »  M«OD-JI     (Ih/.   Ctmpfa   ncndut,  toI.  i«.,186a  Arfich  " Sfr  l<t 
Vite**e  d«  Propagation  de  V Agent  dirni  let  Iterfi  Raeiiditnt.") 

"If  mantel  actiun  be  electrio,  tbc  prorm-Ual  quicknoM  of  thcnght— thit  m, 
llie  qaioknoM  ofUie  tnostoiuion  of  wniation  and  will — inii;r  t»  ptvaoniod  to 
have  b««D  broujjbt  to  &ii  «iact  mi»turvtni:iit.  The  ipoctl  of  light  liu  loD|t 
bMn  known  to  be  abuul  1112,000  uIUii  per  iwonil,  and  the  ciperiiiienU  uf 
WIieatoton«  iiaT«  tliDwu  that  tliv  uli-otric  asunt  ttnveli)  (if  I  may  su  BjHvik} 
at  tha  uunr  nito,  ihnh  nhowing  a  likoliliood  tlint  oiiu  law  rulva  tlie  uiovi-ini'ntii 
of  nil  tlio  '  iitipondrrabb  bodio*.'  Mental  actiou  may  ai/curdioglj  bo  [>rtwuni«il 
to  havo  a  mpidity  niiinl  to  192,1X)0  mil**  in  a  Mcoud,  a  tiu«  far  beyond 
«lutt  in  nccccsary  to  mnkc  thn  disiign  and  exccntion  of  any  of  our  ordinary 
Inniiaalar  aiovemciits,  spparimtty  idi-ntioAl  in  point  of  time  nhicb  tboy  an/' 
C  2%e  Vetliyt*  ^f  the  Salitral  UUt»ry  </Crtation,"  g.  S43.J 
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preceding  iUustration  is  aoi  an  lij-pothetical  one.     The 
following  is  an  analogous  case : — 

Kev.  J.  E ,  a  clergyman  of  rare  talent  and  energy, 

of  sotmd  education,  while  riding  through  his  mouDtaiuoua 
parish,  was  thrown  violently  from  his  carriage,  and  re- 
ceived a  violent  concussion  uf  the  brain.  For  sc%'eral 
days  he  remained  utterly  unconscious,  and  at  length 
when  restored,  his  intellect  was  ohserved  to  he  in  a  state 
like  that  of  a  naturally  intelligent  child,  or  like  that  of 
Caspar  Hauscr,  after  his  long  se(|uestration.  The  good 
man  again,  but  now  in  middle  life,  commenced  his  English 
and  cla.<iiii('al  studies  under  tutors,  and  was  progressing 
very  satisfactorily,  when,  after  ifeveral  months'  suooessful 
study,  the  rich  storehouses  of  memory  were  gradually 
unlocked,  so  tliat  in  a  few  weeks  his  mtud  resumed 
its  wonted  vigour,  and  its  former  wealth  and  polish  of 
culture.  For  several  years  he  has  continued  hit  labours 
aii  a  pastor,  and  has  suffered  no  symptom  of  cerebral 
disturbance.  The  first  evidence  of  the  restoration  of  this 
gentleman's  memory  was  experienced  whilst  attempting 
the  mastery  of  an  abstruse  Greek  author,  an  intellectual 
effort  well  adapted  to  test  the  penetrability  of  that  veil 
that  so  long  had  excluded  &oin  the  mind  the  light  and 
riches  of  its  former  hard-earned  possessions. 

A  clergyman,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  a  man  of 
learning  and  acquirements,  at  the  termination  of  a  severe 
illness,  was  found  to  have  lost  tlie  recollection  of  every- 
tliing,  even  the  names  of  the  most  common  objects  His 
health  being  restored,  he  began  to  rc-aciiuirc  knowledge 
like  a  child.  After  learning  the  names  of  objects,  he  was 
taught  to  read,  and  afler  this,  b^an  to  learn  Latin.  He 
had  made  considerable  progress,  when,  one  day  in  reading 
his  lesson  with  his  brother,  who  was  his  teacher,  he  sud- 
denly stopped,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  hea<l.  Being 
asked  why  be  did  so,  he  replied,  "  I  feel  a  ^>eculiar  smn.- 
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sation  iu  my  bead ;  and  now  it  appears  to  me  tliat  I 
knew  all  this  before."  From  that  time  he  nipidly  re- 
covered his  faculties.  A  state  of  the  mind  somewhat 
analogous  occasionally  occurs  in  diseaiH^s  arising  from 
simple  exhaustion.  Mauy  years  ago,  Dr.  Abercrombie 
attended  a  lady  who,  from  a  severe  and  neglected 
diarrhcea,  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  weakness, 
follo\red  by  a  remarkable  failure  of  memory.  Sht*  had 
lost  the  recollection  of  a  particuhir  epoch  of  her  life  ex- 
iendiDf^  over  the  period  of  about  ten  or  twelve  years. 
She  had  formerly  lived  m  another  city,  and  the  time 
of  which  she  had  lost  the  recollection  wa-s  that  during 
whicli  she  Iiad  lived  in  Edinburgh.  Her  ideas  were 
consistent  with  each  other,  but  they  referred  to  tilings 
as  tliey  stood  before  her  removal.  She  recovered  her 
health  after  a  considerable  time,  but  remained  in  a  state 
of  imbecility  resembling  the  dotage  of  old  ^e. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  idiocy,  apparently 
irremediable,  connate  imbecility,  has  been  cured  6y  a 
UoK  upon  f/tf  head!  Who  can  fathom  the  depths,  un- 
ravel the  intricate  labyrinths,  and  penetrate  into  the 
secret  arcana  of  the  nervous  system  ?  "  Omnia  eneuiU  in 
mytterium,"  exclaims  an  old  gchoolman> 

A  child  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  was  idiotic,  giving 
evidence  either  of  a  total  deficiency  of  intelligence,  or 
of  a  stunted  intellect  of  the  lowest  grade  and  order. 
He  fell  from  a  height  upon  his  Leiid,  and  was  etunned. 
He  rallied  from  tliis  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  was, 
Crcdat  Judteun  ^  found  to  be  in  full  possession  of  his 
intellectual  faculties  1 

A  somewhat  similar  case  is  recorded  by  Louyer-Vil- 
lermay.  A  man  suffered  from  a  paralysis  of  memory, 
following  a  severe  blow  upon  the  head.  He  was  for- 
tunate enough  (as  the  result  established)  to  have  a 
repetition  of  the  physical  injury,  and,  as  the  eHect  of 
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tliis  accident.  His  lucmory  was  immediately  restored  to 
its  original  strength  !• 

Petrarch  records  that  Pope  Clement  VI.  fountl  li 
memor}-   wonderfully    strcngthcnod    adcr    receiving  a 
slight  concussion  of  the  brain  1 

"  I  have  been  iofonned,"  says  Dr.  Prich»rcl,  "on  good 
authority,  that  there  was,  some  time  since,  a  fumily, 
consisiting  of  tbret*  boys,  who  were  all  considered  as 
idiots.  One  of  them  received  a  severe  injury  of  the 
head :  Irom  that  time  his  faculties  Ix'gan  to  brighten, 
and  ho  is  now  a  man  of  good  talents,  and  practises  as  a 
barrister.     TTis  brothers  are  still  idiotic  or  imhecile."+ 

Father  Mabillou  is  said  to  have  been  in  his  younger 
days  an  idiot,  continuing  in  this  condition  until  the  ago 
of  twenty-six !  He  then  fell  wiili  his  head  against  a 
stone  staircase  and  fractured  his  skull.  lie  was  tre- 
panned. After  recovering  from  the  cH'ects  of  the  opera- 
tion and  injury,  his  intellect  fully  developed  itself  t  He 
is  said  to  have  exhibited  subsequently  to  the  accident  and 

*  "  DieUonnairo  im  Sciment  MMicalc*,"  toL  xxxii.  p.  321. 
+  "TiT*tise  on  IKicm«  of  Ihic  Nerroni  Sjtt4Tii,"  by  J,  C.  IVirhnrd,  M.D. 
1883.  I  n«  reUtini;  tb<ic«  uid  utbrr  anaiotfOiii  and  inriplicdbb  beta,  iUoa- 
tntiTO  of  tlie  ■ingulu'  vhgaiirs  nai  «on<UTfiil  nxvntridtics  of  tbe  nrrvooB 
tfAtm,  ta*  nwdieU  Bcvptic,  whtrii  be  «nphaticall;  piclaimcd,  "  I  don't  be* 
iieie  tliHt  tuch  tkin|;>  cam  oeeiur  I"  ''  Wby  ?"  I  uli«t.  He  imnMdiatdT 
rriiUod,  ~  b(c«UM  1  onnot  undtnUed  Uia  ualuru  uf  tLo  phpnoniPML."  "  An 
v(t,"  I  wk«d,  "  U>  diiKmlit,  iiAtSifn,  and  put  Midf  enrrythiiig  tlmt  i*  not 
■usccptibic  of  mitheinaticd  dtminutntioin,  and  «  kstia&cturj  psjcholoipeal 
uid  phjsiolofpoU  cxploiution?  If  w,  how  much  TtJuaUe  kiw*lodgi>  iun«t 
wo  entirely  ifpiore  F"  That  eminent  C)iri*tian,  John  Newton,  wta  onoe  told 
bf  ■  mloiu  L'cutariui  (procrcdinK  on  tha  principle  adopted  by  my  ntedinl 
friend,  that  wo  are  not  required  to  bcllev«  what  we  cannot  piore,  undcrvlaiid, 
ndfoqilMn)  tioA  h«  had  caivfully  read  the  Kew  Teatnincnt,  bat  ooold  find  m 
proof  there  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  ?Ie«l<ni  knew  with  whom  he  was 
talking,  and  ftaiwttred  hj  Myio)-,  "do  you  know  what  haffmnl  to  me  U«t 
nijfbtf  "Well,-  it^died  hie  opponent.  "whatP"  "  Why,"  «aid  Neirtop, 
"  whvn  I  wta  piiai;  to  my  bedroom,  I  wonderrd  wlut  ailed  nj  oudle,  that  I 
eonU  Mt  light  it,  and  on  nxaininatMin  1  (bund  that/  AoJ  brtn  atUmjilimy  la 
do  t»  liU  tkt  erti»fuuitr  M  !"  Is  it  not  hotter  to  t>eU«r«  loo  oiuch  than 
tooliUla  oathepmdplothat  "anutnmajbMaUMtacewdiDgtoDr.JokaMB,) 
In  bti  air,  «bo  woold  dio  u  m  ozknertod  nemw." 
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Opdration  "  a  mind  endowed  with  a  lively  ima^nation,  an 
amazing  memory,  and  a  7*al  for  study  rarely  equalled  !" 

Mrs.  M ,  aged  twenty-six,  ten  days  afler  coniine- 

ment,  resumed  her  usual  honsehold  labours,  and  being  a 
feeblf  woman,  and  of  an  irritable,  nervous  teni]H;rament, 
she  had  the  misfortune  to  have  an  attack  of  acute  puerperal 
mania.  She  was  not  often  violent,  but  being  constantly 
tomipnted  with  the  most  terrific  panophobia,  she  fre- 
quently made  vigorous  attempts  to  escape  from  her 
countless  imaginary  adversaries.  This  state  of  things 
continued  for  one  week,  when  she  leaped  from  a  window 
of  her  apartment,  in  the  second  story,  upon  the  pavement 
below.  This  act  she  repeated  on  several  siiecessive  days, 
and  on  each  occasion  she  was  immediately  secured,  and 
quieted  in  her  room.  Again  she  repeated  her  efforts  to 
escape;  she  leaped  into  the  street,  ran  several  blocks, 
entered  a  large  warehouse,  ascended  to  the  third  story, 
and  fancying  herself  still  hotly  pursued  by  her  foes,  she 
leaped  from  a  .small  ventilating  aperture,  through  which 
she  could  scarcely  press  her  way,  and  the  narrowness  of 
which  servenl  to  break  her  leap,  and  cause  her  partly  to 
fall  upon  a  low  shed  beneath.  She  was  severely  stunned 
by  the  force  of  the  fall — says  that  she  "saw  stjirs  and 
felt  very  dizzy ;"  she  was  for  a  few  nionieuts  insensible, 
but  in  a  short  time  became  perfectly  conscious,  and 
returned  to  her  home  restored  to  her  right  mind. 

It  was  immediately  after  this  daring  hegira  that  the 
writer  first  saw  this  patient,  when  he  found  her  very 
much  exhausted,  timorous,  but  not  particularly  excitable ; 
the  countenance  was  placid,  and  the  expression  of  the 
eye  full  of  life.  She  uxpressed  great  joy  and  devout 
gratitude  for  her  safe  escape  from  the  great  perils  of 
her  frenzied  llight  and  leaps,  as  well  as  for  her  delivery 
from  the  dreadivil  panophobia  which  liad  driven  her  to 
such  heroic  danng.  Her  restoration  to  health  was  speedy 
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and  complete,  autl  tliore  Las  Wu  no  recurrence  of  &ny 
Bytiipiom  of  mental  aberration.* 

The  previous  illustnitions  establish :  1 ,  7b  Khat  Je^ree 
tie  mental  operatiom  are  Hndcr  the  dominioa  and  conlrol 
of  tie  nervoM  matter  of  the  brain ;  2,  hotc  trifitng,  in 
some  ea»e»,  i»  the  p htbical  oislmction  that  inter/ere*  aitk 
the  healthy  action  op  TMoOGnT ;  and  3,  hoafne  and/rattle 
it  the  line  that  feparates  the  sakk /rom  the  insane  »»<?«, 
the  liaiiliny,  drieeUinif  IDIOT  from  the  man  of  Iraniccndcnt 
CENics.     Well  may  it  be  said, 

"Ortst  wit  to  madnaM  omtIj  u  tRMd, 
And  TSix  rtiTiTiOic*  do  ttmr  l>oun<I<  diTidp." 

What  is  the  solution  of  the  preceding  phenomena? 
Bare  the  blows  upon  the  head  suddenly  removed  a 
mechanical  entanglement,  or  derangement  of  the  mole* 
cular  portion  of  the  brain  structure,  thus  di&l(Mlging  any 
obstructiong  that  may  have  existed  in  the  afferent  and 
^ereat  nerve-tubes  interfering  with  the  free  and  unfet- 
tered current  of  psychical,  sensorial,  and  motor  force,  a« 
well  as  with  the  reception  o^ perijpkeral  and  transmission 
of  mental  impressions  ? 

Analoguus  Ningulur  iucspHcablc  psychical  pheno> 
mena  are  observed  in  affections  of  the  brain  associated 
witli  insanity.  A  man  is  seized  with  mental  derange- 
ment wliilst  eiigiigcd  in  some  manual  emplo^Tiiout,  or 
when  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of  a  particular  idea 
or  class  of  ideas.  He  recovers,  and  contemporaneously 
with  bis  restoration  to  mental  health,  the  mind  recurs 
immediately  to  tlie  train  of  thought  or  business  in 
which  it  was  engaged  when  seized  with  insanity,  all 
notion  of  duration  being  annihilated,  the  iuter\'al  be* 
tween  tlie  first  moment  of  seizure  and  the  restoration  of 
reason  appearing  like  a  blank,  or  analogous  to  a  troubled 
and  distressing  dream. 
•  Dr.  JOiiha  lUnii,  in  "  St^  York  Jowmal  ^UeJMme  "  for  Sept.,  18B4 
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Bcrgmaun  relates  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  ninety, 
who  became  insane  when  he  was  eighteen,  and  was 
always  under  an  impression  that  he  continued  of  a 
juvenile  age.  I  have  seen  several  interesting  cases 
similar  to  the  one  just  referred  to. 

I  attended  a  lady  who  was  reduced  hy  pernicious 
phygical  habits  to  a  sad  state  of  apparently  hopeless  and 
incamhle  imbecility.  She  exhibited  little  or  no  evidence 
of  intelligence,  was  incapable  of  any  degree  of  rational 
conversation,  and  manifested  other  symptoms  of  imbe* 
cility.  This  patient  having  been  placed  under  strict 
supervision  for  gome  time,  gradually  recovered  her  intel- 
ligence. The  first  symptom  which  she  manifested  of  a 
return  of  reason,  was  her  going  to  her  work-box  and 
talking  out  a  piece  of  work  in  which  she  was  engaged 
twelve  months  previonsly,  at  which  time  it  was  supposed 
her  mind  had  first  exhibited  symptoms  of  derangement. 

Phenomena  of  a  somewhat  analogous  kind  are  observed 
in  connexion  with  conditions  of  sleep  and  temporary 
states  of  morbid  unconsciousness  resulting  from  injuries 
of  the  licad. 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Cliilton,  a  labourer, 
of  Timsbury,  near  Bath,  in  the  year  1696,  is  said  to 
have  slept  for  seventeen  continuous  weeks,  from  the  0th 
of  April  to  the  7th  of  August.  Life  was  sustained  by 
the  daily  exhibition  of  small  quantities  of  wine.  "When 
he  awoke  he  dressed  himself  and  walked  about  tlie 
room,  being,  as  the  nurrafor  observes,  "  perfectly  uncon- 
scious that  he  had  slept  more  than  one  night.  Nothing 
could  make  him  believe  that  he  had  been  asleep  for  so 
lengthened  a  period,  until,  upon  going  into  the  fields, 
he  saw  croj)8  of  barley  and  oats  ready  for  the  sickle, 
which  he  remembered  were  only  sown  when  he  last 
visited  them."* 

*  "  i'rucr's  Mof^inc," 
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It  is  recorded  of  a  British  cnptnin  at  tbc  battle  of  tl 
Hile,  that  he  was  giving  an  order  from  the  quarti;r-deck 
of  his  vessel,  when  a  shot  struck  him  on  the  head, 
depriving  ]nm  immediately  of  speech.  As  he  survived 
the  injury,  he  was  taken  home,  and  remained  deprived  of 
sense  and  speech,  in  Qreenwieh  Hospital  for  fifteen 
months!  At  the  end  of  that  period,  during  which  he 
is  said  to  have  maiufestcd  no  sign  of  int^'Iligouce,  an 
operation  was  performed  on  the  head  which  almost 
instantaneously  restored  him  to  consciousness.  He  then 
immediately  rose  from  his  bed,  and  not  recognising 
where  he  was,  or  what  had  occurred,  expressed  a  d-.'siro 
to  complete  the  order  which  had  been  so  abruptly  inter- 
rupted when  he  rcoeivcd  bis  injury  during  the  buttlo 
fifteen  months  previously  ! 

A  farmer,  of  fair  character,  who  resided  in  an  interior 
town  in  New  England,  sold  his  farm,  with  an  intention 
of  purchasing  another  in  u  dilTerent  town.  His  mind 
n'as  naturally  of  a  melancholy  ciist.  Shortly  after  the 
gale  of  his  farm,  he  was  induced  to  bcUevc  that  ho  had 
sold  it  for  less  than  its  value.  This  persuasi«m  brought 
on  dissatisfaction,  and  eventually  a  considerable  degree 
of  melancholy.  In  this  situation  one  of  his  neighbours 
engaged  him  to  enclose  a  piece  of  land  with  a  post  and 
rail  fence,  which  he  was  to  commence  making  the  next 
day.  At  the  time  appointed  ho  went  into  the  field,  and 
began,  with  a  beetle  and  wedges,  to  split  the  timber, 
out  of  which  the  posts  and  rails  were  to  be  prepared. 
On  finishing  this  day's  work,  he  put  his  beetle  and 
wedges  into  a  hollow  tree,  and  went  home.  Two  of  his 
sous  had  been  at  work  through  the  day  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  same  field.  On  his  return,  he  directed  them.' 
to  get  up  early  the  next  morning,  to  assist  him  in 
making  the  fence.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he 
became  delirious,  and  continued  in  this  situation  seveial 
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yeaw,  when  his  mental  powers  were  suddenly  restored. 
The  first  question  he  asked,  after  the  retnm  of  his 
reason,  was,  wheihcr  his  sous  had  brought  iu  tlie  beetle 
and  wedges?  He  appeared  to  be  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  time  that  liad  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  his 
delirium.  His  sons,  apprehensive  that  any  explanation 
mii^ht  induce  a  return  of  his  disease,  simply  replied  that 
they  had  been  unable  to  find  them.  Ho  then  imme- 
diately arose  from  his  bed,  went  into  the  field  where  ho 
had  been  at  work  a  number  of  years  before,  and  found 
the  wedges  and  the  rings  of  the  beetle  where  he  had 
left  them,  the  beetle  itself  having  mouldered  away. 
During  tliis  delirium  hin  mind  had  not  been  occupied 
with  those  subjects  with  wliich  it  waa  oonvcrsaut  in 
health.* 

Mrs.  S ,    an    intelligent    lady,    belonging    to   a 

respectable  family  in  the  State  of  New  York,  some  years 
back  undertook  a  piece  of  fine  needlework.  She  devoted 
lier  time  to  it,  almost  unceasingly,  for  a  number  of 
days.  Before  she  hiid  completed  it  she  became  suddenly 
insane.  In  this  state,  without  experiencing  any  material 
abatement  of  her  disea.se,  she  continued  for  about  seven 
years,  when  her  reason  was  suddenly  restored.  One  of 
the  first  questions  which  she  asked,  after  her  sanity  was 
restored,  related  to  her  needlework  I  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that,  during  the  long  continuance  of  her  mental 
abernitiou,  she  said  nothing,  so  far  as  waa  recollected, 
about  her  needlework,  nor  contieming  any  of  the  subjecte 
that  usually  occupied  her  mind  when  in  hcidth. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  17iy,  there  is  published  a  statement  illustrative  of 
the  subject  under  consideration.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

A  nobleman,  residing  at  Lausanne,  whilst  giving 
orders  to  a  serviuit,  suddenly  lost  his  speech  and  senses. 

*  Dr.  PridiuiJ  oa  "  The  Du«um  of  Lbe  Xcrvoui  SjiUiu." 
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Various  modes  of  treatment  were  adopted  to  restore  his 
intellect  to  a  sound  state,  but  for  a  very  considerable 
time  without  effect.  For  »ir  months  he  appeared  to  be 
in  a  deep  sleep,  apparently  unconscious  of  everything. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  a  surgical  operation  was 
decided  upon  and  performed.  TIio  effect  was  to  restore 
him  to  the  use  of  his  speech  and  consciousness.  WIicu 
he  recovered,  the  servant  to  whom  lie  had  been  giving 
orders  upon  entcnog  the  room,  was  asked  by  him  if  he 
had  done  what  he  was  requested  to  do  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  illness,  not  being  aware  that  any  in- 
terval, except  perhaps  a  very  short  one,  bad  elapsed  • 
daring  his  attack."* 

A  girl,  aged  six  years,  while  indulging  in  a  game  with 
her  playmates,  tossing  and  catching  playthings  on  the 
pavement,  failed  to  notice  something  that  was  thrown  to 
her,  and  while  hurriedly  seeking  for,  and  inquiring  about 
it,  made  a  false  step  and  fell  upon  the  pavement  The 
cerebral  concussion  appeared  to  have  been  violent,  and 
she  was  watched  with  much  anxiety  for  a))out  ten 
hours  after  the  accident.  She  then,  for  the  first  time, 
opened  her  eyes  and  manifested  signs  of  consciousness. 
She  then  immediately  jumped  to  the  margin  of  her  bed, 
excluiuiing,  "where  is  it?  where  did  you  throw  it?" 
And  immediately  commenced  throwing  little  articles  from 
her  dress,  exclaiming,  "  catch  these  I"  By  these  acta, 
she  was  manifestly  continuing  those  phjitical  opemtioDS 
and  train  of  thought  which  had  been  so  suddcnl}'  arrested 
by  her  fall.  Ko  marked  vascular  reaction  occurred  in 
this  case  ;  the  pupil  was  very  mucli  contracted  during  the 
first  six  hours  of  the  period  of  concussion,  the  pulse  soft 
and  hurried ;  alie  vomited  much,  but  did  not  open  her 
eyes  at  any  lime  until  the  moment  of  her  sudden  rcstom- 

*  Til*  Aokdcmy   rMtlred   tlu*   fUtmnoit   Iron)   Oonau,  UaUwoiktieal 
Pro&MW  at  Lauiuuine,  and  Mthor  ott  Trtttitt  on  Logie,  Ac. 
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tion  to  consciotisness.     Her  reco%'ery  was  perfect  from 
thftt  moment. 

A  clorgyman  was,  one  wintry  day,  employed  in 
snipe-slinoting  with  a  friend ;  in  tlie  course  of  their 
perambulations,  a  liij,'h  liedfje  intervened  between  the 
companions.  The  friend  fired  at  a  bird  which  spranj^ 
unexpectedly  up,  and  lodged  a  jiart  of  the  fibot  in  the 
forehead  of  the  clergyman.  He  instantly  fell,  and  did 
not  recover  the  sliock  for  some  days,  so  as  to  be  deemed 
out  of  danger.  When  he  was  so,  it  was  perceived  that  he 
was  mentally  deranged.  He  was  to  have  been  married 
two  days  Hulwequently  to  that  on  which  the  accident 
happened.  From  this  peculiar  combination  of  circum- 
stances, the  phenomena  of  the  case  appeared  to  arise,/or 
all  gamfy  of  mind  seemed  to  maie  a  full  stop,  an  it  were,  at 
ihia  apot  of  fke  current,  and  he  soon  sank  into  a  state  of 
inolTensive  lunacy.  All  his  conversation  was  literally  con- 
fined to  the  business  of  the  wedding.  Out  of  this  circle 
his  mind  never  deviated.  He  dwelt  upon  everything  re- 
lating to  it  with  minutcncss.ncver  retreating  or  advancing 
one  step  further  iarf/fi/^earg.  being,  ideally,  still  a  young, 
acti%'e,  expecting,  and  happy  bridegroom,  chiding  the  tar- 
diness of  time,  although  it  brought  him,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  gently  to  liis  grave !  He  was  never  known  to 
complain  of  heat  or  cold,  although  his  windows  were  open 
all  the  year  round,* 

A  gentleman,  on  the  point  of  marriage,  left  his  in- 
tended bride  for  a  short  time.  Ho  usually  travelled  in 
the  stage  coach  to  the  place  of  her  abode.  The  last 
journey  he   took   irom    her   was   the   last  of  his    life. 

*  Qnll  Hw,  in  an  iu;1uin  at  Viennn.  n  lanutio,  whow  iiuwii^  htui  re* 
(tiwed  Utm  to  a  t/tMit  of  altnait  cumplvU'  idiocy.  Hi*  mAj  ocuupatiuii  was 
that  of  TOuntlng,  but  li«  iie«fT  emAA  count  to  uua  hiuiilred.  Al  tiro  li^re 
afnutj-iiiue  lii<  invurlabty  Bt<i^[i*<l.  Gull  trii-d  rrcquontly  to  inilncc  liim  tu 
uj  on*  Amulred,  but  it  yfu  ust'lne,  hu  n1w)i}'«  \ivgiui  Hgniii  to  count  from 
tbe  liffin  one '. 

n  ir 
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Anxiously  expecting  his  return,  she  went  to  meet  the 
rehicle.  An  oI<]  friend  announced  to  her  the  death  of  her 
lover.  She  uttered  au  involuntary  scream  aud  piteous 
exclamation,  "  He  is  dead  !"  From  that  fatal  moment, 
for  fff^  years,  has  tiiis  unfortunate  female  daily,  in  all 
seasons,  traversed  the  distance  of  many  miles  to  the  spot 
where  she  expected  her  future  husband  to  alight  from 
the  coach,  uttering  in  a  plaintive  tone,  "  lie  is  not  com^ 
yet — I  will  return  to-morrow."*  ^| 

Garrick's  King  Lear  is  said  to  have  been  this  (^reat 
trajit'dian's  masterpiece.  llis  delineation  of  the  acute 
meutal  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  monarch,  con«e<juen<^ 
upon  a  recognition  of  hiH  daughter's  ingratitude,  is  rafl 
corded  as  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  natural  pieces  of 
acting  ever  witnessed  upon  the  stage.  Gariick  admitted 
that  he  owed  his  suect'ss  in  Lear  to  the  following  fact : — 

A  worthy  man,  whilst  playing  with  his  only  eliild  at 
an  open  window,  accidentally  let  it  fall  upon  the  pave- 
ment beneath.  The  poor  father  remained  at  the  window, 
screaming  with  agony,  until  the  neighbours  delivered  the 
child  into  his  arms  a  corpse  !  Ho  instantly  became  insane, 
and  from  that  moment  never  recovered  his  understand* 
ing  !  He  passed  the  remainder  of  hia  long  and  wretched 
life  in  going  to  the  window  aud  there  playing  in  fancy 
with  his  cliild,  then  appearing  to  drop  it,  immediately 
bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  for  a  while  fdling  the 
house  with  his  wild  and  unearthly  shrieks.  He  then  be- 
came calm,  sat  down  in  a  state  of  profound  gloom,  his 
eyes  fised  for  a  long  time  on  one  object,  aud  his  mind 
intensely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a  fearful 
image.  Oarrick  was  often  present  at  this  heartrending 
scene  of  misery,  and  "  thus  it  was,"  he  said,  "  I  leame^l 
to  imitate  madness." 

A  young  gentleman  having  10,000/.  undisposed  of 

•  TLi.  tax  ii  ralaUd  io  tlu  "  JlcmUily  MUtot,"  for  Augurt.  17W. 
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and  unemployed,  placed  it,  for  business  purposes,  in  tLe 
hands  of  his  confidential  broker.  This  sum  be  invested 
in  a  stoc-k  that  had  an  unexpected,  sudden,  and  enormous 
rise  in  value.  In  a  fortunate  moment,  he  sold  out,  and 
the  10,000/.  realized  00,000/.  An  account  of  the  suc- 
cessful monetary  speculation  was  transmitted  to  the  for- 
tunate owner  of  this  large  sum.  The  startling  intelli- 
gence produced  a  severe  shock  to  the  nervous  s^'stem, 
and  the  mind  lost  its  equilibrium.  The  poor  fellow  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  mental  alienation  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  His  constant  occupation,  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  was  plaj^ng  with  his  fingers,  and  continually  re- 
peating without  intermission,  and  with  great  animation 
and  rapidity,  the  words,  "  Sixty  thousand !  sixty  thou* 
Band  I  sixty  thousand  I"  His  mind  was  wholly  absorbed 
in  this  one  idea,  and  at  this  point  the  intelligence  was 
arrested  and  came  to  a  full  stop  I 
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Moibid  Phenomena  of  Motion, 

This  function  of  the  Cerebro-Spinal  system  may  be, 

a-  Impaired, 
fi.  Lost, 
y.  Exalted, 
S.  Perverted. 

Under  the  head  of  impairment,  I  propose  to  consider 
all  those  exceedingly  subtle  and  insidious  cases  of  para- 
lysis wliicli  are  pred-^led  for  a  length  of  time  by  a 
deficiency  of  motor  force  and  an  enfeebled  stat«  of  the 
muscular  ponder.  This  condition  of  motility  is  often 
confounded  nith  general  physical  debility,  and  attracts 
no  8|)ecial  notice  until  more  obvious  cerebral  symptoms 
appear,  or  the  paralytic  affection  is  quite  localized. 

In  the  second  diWsion  of  the  subject  are  classified 
those  cases  of  lesion  of  motion  in  which  the  volition 
ceases  to  exercise  any  influence  over  the  paralysed  limbs, 
as  in  well-developed  casett  of  hemiplegia  and  paraplegia. 
In  states  of  motor  exaltation  we  have  a  condition  of 
spasm,  tonic  and  clonic,  and  in  perverted  conditions  of 
tlie  motility,  we  observe  as  types  of  tlie  affection,  epilepsy, 
tetanus,  oomTilsions,  and  chorea. 

It  is  importmt,  in  considering  paralytic  affections 
either  in  their  incipient  or  advanced  stage,  to  recognise 
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the  threefold  division  of  which  the  subject  is  susceptible. 
These  aflections  of  motility  may  in  their  origin  be, 

a.  Cerebral, 
fi.  Spinal, 
7.  Perijjheral. 

In  other  words,  paralysis  may  commence  in  the  brain, 
yrinal  cord,  or  in  the  peripheral  ramifications  of  the  nerves. 
It  may  be  a  centric  or  an  eccentric  affection.  How  impor- 
tant it  is,  when  invextigating  practically  this  subject,  to 
recogni«e  this  physiological  and  patkutogicat  classification 
of  the  lesions  of  the  motor  power,  with  a  view  to  accuracy 
of  diagnosis,  and  success  of  treatment. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  poiuts  out  with  hig  usual  dis- 
crimination, the  distinction  between  paralysis  of  spon- 
taneous and  voluntary  motion  arising  from  the  removal 
of  the  influence  of  the  cereirum,  from  parts  in  commu- 
nication with  it,  and  the  lesions  of  motility  which  result 
from  an  arrest  of  the  supply  of  nervous  influence  from 
the  spinal  marrow.  In  ccredral  paraljsis,  there  will  be 
always  found  augmented  irritability,  and  in  npinal  para- 
lysis the  irritability  is  either  diminished  or  altogether 
lost. 

"  We  may  conclude,"  says  this  distinguished  physio- 
logist, "  that  in  cerebral  paralysis,  the  irritability  of  the 
muscuLir  ilbre  becomes  augmented  from  want  of  tlie 
appticatioD  of  the  stimulus  of  volition;  in  paralysis 
arising  from  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  its  nerves 
this  irritability  is  diniiniehed,  and  at  length  becomes  ex- 
tinct, from  its  source  being  cut  oil'.  Wc  may  further  deduce 
from  the  facts  which  have  been  detailed,  that  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  not  the  cerebrum,  is  the  special  source  of 
the  power  in  the  nerves  of  exciting  muscular  contraction, 
and  of  the  irritiibility  of  the  muscular  fibre ;  that  tho 
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cerebrum  is,  on  the  contrary,  tbe  cxbnastcr,  through  lis 
acts  of  volition,  of  the  muscular  irritability." 

Geneual  MtscuLAR  Dkbilitt.  —  For  some  period 
before  any  positive  Imon  of  motility  is  perceptible,  the 
patient  complains  of  a  gtnpral  failure  and  loss  of  muscular 
power.  He  is  easily  tired ;  is  obliged,  if  engaged  in  a 
walk,  to  frequently  sit  down,  complaining  of  fatigue. 
This  condition  of  muscular  debility  is  ubecrved  to  precede, 
for  some  length  of  time,  any  heal  or  ^eei^c  form  of 
paralysis. 

As  the  affeclion  of  the  brain,  invohnng  a  disordered 
state  of  the  motor /orcp  advances,  the  patient's  feet  slip 
on  one  side.  He  is  observed  frequently  to  stumble 
whiUt  walking,  as  if  the  Ugamenta  of  the  ankle-joint 
were  weakened  or  elongated.  He  cannot  put  liis  foot  or 
leg  forward  without  an  obvioiinl^  eonmom  effort.     Suc- 

eding  this  general  deficiency  of  muscular  power,  tliere 

occasionally  noticed  a  want  of  local  epectfic  motor 
strength  in  one  of  the  limbs. 

"The  patient  experiences  a  greater  difficulty  la 
executing  forced  and  limited  movements,  than  those  in 
which  he  merely  follows  the  impubie  of  his  inclinations ; 
ho  finds  it  much  more  laborious  to  walk  slowly,  with  a 
mea.sured  step  in  a  given  direction,  than  to  let  his  feet 
take  their  own  course ;  rising  from  the  chair,  or  going. 
up  stairs,  is  more  difficult  than  sitting  down  or  descend- 
ing; the  next  difficult  matter  is  to  turn  round  ia 
walking."* 

In  the  early  sbge  of  cerebral  disease,  complaints  are 
made  of  a  weakness  in  the  arms,  hands,  legs,  or  in  one 
side  of  the  body.t     Objects  caimot  be  grasped,  or  firmly 

*  ItombcTK.     Dr.  SwTokiiiK'*  trannklion. 

t  Dr.  Pncb  lUtcs  u  nuOdvn  Iuh  of  pown-  in  Ihn  ntrtmitioi  nf  one  wim 

wlitle  walking,  to  tbat  tliu  pstwiit  in  compellrd  to  ut  do«n  or  full,  willioiit 

aitflMiig  Mj    IcM   uf  OJiiariouaowB,    to   b«    Mt   important  Mid    di>f{noilia 

fjmi^en  of Mftnlng  of  tfa»  bnJa.  Aatong  tbe  orlj-  i}-iii|4oki  of  thu  di«M»« 
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held  steadily  or  corafortalily.  There  is  oftcu  in  these 
cases  an  awkwardness  in  using  one  or  Iwth  hands. 

In  a  case  related  by  Andral,  for  some  months  before 
an  attack  of  paralysis  which  ended  fatally,  there  was  a 
loss  of  power  in  the  right  hand,  and  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  patient  could  not  hold  his  pen  wlien  in  the  act 
of  writing.  There  was  no  impairment  of  sensibiHty, 
affection  of  the  motility  in  the  right  ami,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  Andnil  says,  "  In  caseii  of 
incipicut  paralysis,  the  patients  perceive  that  one  of  the 
extremities  has  less  strength  than  the  other,  one  of  the 
hunds  can  hold  objects  less  strongly  than  the  other;  one 
of  the  aims  appears  insensible  to  them,  or  the  patients' 
legs  drag  a  little  in  walking."  lie  continues,  and  the 
observation  is  of  great  practical  significance,  "  this  com- 
mencement of  paralysis  ma^  rcmriin  sfaHonary  for  a  hng 
time,  then  it  is  seen  progressively  to  increase,  or  else  it 
becomes  ail  at  once  more  considerable."* 

A  gentleman  who  had  previously  manifested  no 
sj-mptom  of  decided  illness^  was  observed  frequently  to 
drop  his  stick,  as  well  as  his  umbrella,  in  the  street. 
Tliis  was  the  first  loss  of  motility  observed  for  some 
weeks  prior  to  an  apparently  sudden  and  acute  attack  of 
apoplexy,  followed  by  paralysis. 

A  patient,  aged  sixty,  previously  to  an  attack  of 
cerebral  hemorrhage  of  which  he  died,  exhibited  in  the 
incipient  stage,  indistinctness  of  speech  and  loss  of  recol- 
lection. He  appeared,  at  times,  to  have  a  weakness  of  the 

i*  ■  Blight  (legne  of  tae'iaX  'pttnlytit.  OccMiionaLtjr  it  alToot*  itie  ejchrow  And 
themoiith.  The  pkti«Dt  sppMn  to  bar*  Itnt  i>ower  ovn  one  or  tl>«  ajdii)*, 
u  if  il  were  loo  lieary  to  bv  wmpletol;  ruied.  One  tyvhmw  it  more  cl«val«d 
tliBU  t)i«  otbrr.  The  mouth  i*  occMionallj  Man  to  t«  drawn  on  one  >idc. 
When  thew  sj-mptamii  are  pn«eut.  DurMid-Fardol  »»j%,  (M  may  almorl  jrrt- 
diet  irilh  cerfainljitA^I  ft^tniny  ^tht  hr«tm  I*  thrratraing  or  hat  alrtady 
tvmmfnrvd.  TliUM  atiiwrently  hli^hl  attack* of  punily*ia,lhouni(i  autliuritj' 
obMrTM,  are  atoompaaiod  with  an  utoniahed  look,  or  oce  of  stupor,  iodifTer* 
«noa,«r  idiooy. 

•  Andral'a  "  Cliniijiw." 
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right  arm,  1>eing  occasionally  obserred  to  drop  tilings 
from  the  riglit  hand,  but  did  not  admit  that  he  felt  auy 
musculir  weakness.  He  made  no  complaint  in  this 
stage  of  licadache  or  giddiness,  but  admitted  that  be 
waA  weak  and  in  an  exhaui^t^d  condition,  and  did 
not  fee]  himself  able  to  bear  mnch  fatigue.  Eigliteen 
days  afterwards  be  exhibit^jd  confusion  of  thought,  and 
when  endeavouring  to  write  a  letter,  wae  obliged  to  re- 
Unquiiih  the  att«mpt.  He  complained  that  he  could  not 
make  ftense  of  what  he  was  engaged  in  writing.  "  The 
words  as  he  wrote  them  ap[>eared,"  he  said,  "  to  run  one 
into  the  other."  The  letter  when  finished  was  scarcely 
legible,  and  the  lines  were  very  crooked.  He  died  nine 
days  afterwards  of  apoplexy. 

The  loM  of  motor  power  in  incipient  disease  of  the 
brain  is  occasionally  confined  to  one  of  the  fingers,  this 
being  the  only  appreciable  symptom  calculated  to  excite 
alarm.  These  are  curious  aud  iuexplicable  cnses.  A 
partial  affection  of  this  kind  lias  been  recognised  as  one  of 
the  first  threatening  symptoms  of  paralysis  and  apoplexy. 
A  gentleman. _/br  some  ntonth"  before  he  had  an  attack  of 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  complained  of  loss  of  motion  in  the 
little  finger,  and  called  the  attention  of  his  physician  to 
the  fact.  There  was  no  marked  headache  at  the  time, 
but  about  a  week  or  ten  days  after  this  premonitory 
symptom  of  paralysis  was  observed,  the  jKitieut  said  hia 
head  felt  as  if  it  were  "  a  lump  of  lead."  There  was  also  a 
slight  defect  in  the  hearing ;  but  these  symptoms  were 
not  considered  at  the  time  of  any  consec|uence. 

For  two  mouths  before  an  attack  of  paralysis  a  patient 
wa.'i  unable  to  swallow  with  facility  or  put  auy  liquid  into 
his  mouth  without  slabbering  himself,  or  spilling  a  por- 
tion on  the  table  or  on  his  clothes.  This  caas^  much 
irritation  at  the  time,  but  it  was  not  considered  a  symp- 
tom of  any  importance.   It  was,  however,  the  first  appre- 
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ciable  sign,  and,  in  fiwt,  the  commencement  of  a  morbid 
affection  of  the  motor  power.  Three  weeks  afterwards 
the  right  hand  became  so  weak  that  tlic  patient  could 
not  hold  anything  steadily  in  it.  Subsequently  he  was 
seized,  whikt  dressiuf;  for  dinner,  with  an  attack  of  para- 
lysis, and  continued  for  a  short  time  in  a  state  of  nn- 
consciousness,  out  of  wliich  he  eventually  rallied,  but 
with  his  mind  much  enfeebled.  A  paralysis  of  the 
powers  of  ihffMition  is  often  observed  as  an  incipient 
symptom  of  disease  of  the  brain. 

"  I  have  known  a  person  first  lose  the  strength  of 
his  le^,  then  talk  childishly,  fiddle  with  his  knife  and 
fork  during  dinner,  to  the  confusion  of  his  family, 
attempt  in  vain  to  direct  the  morsel  to  his  mouth,  and 
at  length  carried  to  bed  several  hours  before  he  became 
apoplectic."* 

Inability  to  hold  the  pen  when  writinp,  to  draw  on 
tlie  boots,  (in  consequence  of  morbid  loss  of  motor  power 
in  the  muscles  of  the  arm) ;  to  handle  the  razor  steadily 
when  shaving,  (in  consequence  of  defective  muscular 
strenjjtli  in  the  fingers,}  to  play  the  piano  with  the  usual 
vigour  and  facility,  have  been  observed  (in  several  cases) 
to  be  the  first  warnings  of  approaching  paralysis. 

Dr.  Ulric  of  Berlin  has  detailed  an  exceedingly  inte* 
resting  case  illustrative  of  this  incipient  stage  of  para- 
lysis. It  is  also  valuable  as  pointing  out  the  gra<lual, 
insidious,  st<>althy,  and  progressive  march  of  cerebral 
disease,  when  once  established  within  the  cranium. 
I  In  this  pjaticnlar  instance,  the  first  symptom  of 
disease  of  the  brain  was  observed  at  eighlecH,  the  patient 
dying  at  the  age  of  iwent^'ii^  ! 

The  progress  of  the  malady  was  as  follows :  "  For 
years  a  condition   of  muscular  slit^ifiif/ittesa  eteisfed. 


gl 


*  On  A'trrvtu  Dittatti,  in  3  rola.  g  voL  I ,  On  Apoplaxy,  &0.  j  by  Jolin 
.CtaJ(c,M.D.,  IHSO. 
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This  graJufllly  increased.  The  limbs  became  heskv 
and  tlic  motor  power  began  to  fail.  At  tlie  end  of  si 
years,  the  «y^/  became  obscured,  and  the  patient  ha 
diplopia  and  $tr/ihismm.  Tlien  followed  great  difficult 
of  wiilking.  The  gait  subsetiuently  became  vacUlatim^ 
and  the  feet  appeared  fflwd  at  every  step  to  the  groand^ 
Important  and  Rtgnilicant  incipient  symptom  of  paralynj 
"  The  patient  then  was  attacked  with  a  general  nnmbuei 
and  paraplegia.  He  next  was  subject  to  cramps  affectin 
the  extensor  mnscles  of  the  great  toes.  A  year  allerwart 
he  had  tetanic  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  an 
the  [Niraplegia  wao  converted  into  paralysis  of  the  uppt 
and  lower  extremities.  The  paralysis  ultimately  becaa 
general,  deglutition  and  respiration  were  impot»ibIe,  an 
the  patient  is  said  to  have  died  with  his  intcHectui 
faculties  unimpaired  I"  The  post  morlem  exnminatia 
revealed  a  state  of  softening  of  the  pyramidal  an 
ofivary  bodiea,  as  well  as  of  tlic  left  half  of  the  jwM 
rarolii.  The  restiform  bodies  were  slightly  colourc 
led  ^1 

Mi'8cci,AB  Tbkmor. — In  the  precursory  sfa^^i 
disease  of  the  brain,  a  tremulous  state  of  the  musctib 
fibre  is  occasionally  ol>8erved.  In  one  remarkable  ca» 
for  nearly  a  fortnight  previously  to  the  manifestation  i 
any  acttfe  head  symptoms,  the  patient  was  observed  \ 
have  a  tremulous  state  of  the  hand.  He  appeared  i 
the  time  otherwise  in  good  health.  Tliis  coudition  i 
the  muscles  was  succeeded  by  violent  paroxysmal  attacl 
of  headache,  causing  the  patient  to  scream  from  tl 
intensity  of  the  pain.  He  subse^juently  died  paralyti 
AVhen  examined,  after  death,  a  malignant  tumour 
found  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

A  tremulous  state  of  the  tongue  has  been  noticed  i 
the  forerunner  of  acute  cerebral  attacks.  A  militai 
gentleman,  who  had  for  many  years  honourably  serv* 
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his  Queen  and  country  in  a  tropical  climate,  rcturaed  to 
England  invalided.  Ho  had,  when  in  India,  suffered 
from  two  strokes  of  tlie  sun.  The  effect  of  these  attacks, 
however,  rapidly  subsichid,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  do 
duty  in  the  field.  Several  months  after  his  arrival  home  he 
complained  of  feehle  memory  and  general  want  of  mus- 
cular vigour.  The  symptoms,  however,  which  caused 
most  alarm,  and  induced  him  to  obtain  my  opinion,  were, 
an  extreme  atat«  of  tremor  of  the  tongue  whenever  he  pro- 
truded it  from  his  mouth,  and  an  almost  unceasing  state  of 
agitation  when  retained  within  the  lips.  It  required,  ou 
the  part  of  the  patient,  a  resolute  effort  of  the  will  to  keep 
the  tongue  at  all  quiescent  for  many  consecutive  minutes. 
These  symptoms  continued  with  slight  iutcrmissions  for 
nearly  three  months.  One  morning,  whilst  dressing  for 
dinner,  he  was  seized  with  extreme  vertigo,  and  fell  down 
in  a  violent  epileptic  convulsion.  He  had  a  succession  of 
epileptic  fits,  at  varying  intervals,  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months,  when  his  mind  became  deranged,  and  in  tlds  state 
of  mental  alienation  he  died,  about  two  years  subsequently 
to  the  first  epileptic  seizure.  In  this  ca.se,  the  extreme 
tremor  of  the  tongue  was  certainly  the  first  significant 
symptom  of  existing,  or  approaching  lesion  of  the  brain. 
I  have  observed  in  the  incipient  stage  of  cerebral  disease 
this  tremulous  state  of  tlie  tongue  in  sevcnd  cases  of 
acute  and  chronic  softening  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  in 
general  panilysis. 

In  some  cases  the  patient  complains  for  some  time 
before  decided  symptoms  of  paralysis  exhibit  themselves, 
of  suffering  from  a  spatmodic  affection  of  the  muscles 
of  the  leg  and  arm,  but  particularly  of  the  former.  In 
other  instances  the  legs  are  stiff,  and  show  a  want  of 
suppleness,  independently  of  any  loss  of  sensibility,  or 
actual  want  of  muscuLir  power.  These  symptoms  oilen 
precede  paralytic  attacks,  but  they  are  generally  asso* 
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dated  mth  other  cliaracteristic  evidences  of  cerebral  mis 
chief.  I  have  known  a  patient  for  some  months  befun 
an  attack  of  hemiplegia  complain  of  acute  spnsm  a 
muscles  of  Ihe  calf.  Occasionally  tlie  i«pajim  seizes  hold  o 
the  whole  of  the  lejf,  which  becomes  i|uitc  Manic.  Thi 
symptom  is  observed  in  the  early  stages  of  acute  cerebra 
irritation,  connected  in  some  casee,  but  not  always,  witl 
oi^nic  disease  of  the  nature  of  inflammatory  softening 
of  the  bmin.  A  sensation  of  slight  stillness  of  the  limbs 
combined  with  pain,  awilogous  to  that  of  rheumatism 
spasm,  and  conrutsive  tn'itching  of  the  muscles,  if  oo 
companied  by  headache,  mental  confusion,  vertigo,  && 
should  never  escape  careful  medical  observation, 

lKKE<ii'LAK  Mi'sci'LAtt  AcTiON. — In  the  second  stag 
of  disordered  motility,  the  patient  exhibits  an  inequalitj 
and  unstcaxHue^s  in  the  action  of  the  muscular  system 
There  is  an  absence  of  co-ordination  in  the  motility,  9 
want  of  conscntancousucss  in  the  motor  movement;*,  "1 
disturbance,"  to  quote  the  language  of  Itomberg, "  eith^ 
in  the  antagonism,  or  in  the  symmetrical  muscola 
balance."  'i'his  condition  of  the  motor  power  is  anal<: 
gous  to  that  ufTection  termed  by  the  French  pathulond| 
I'aral^if  croincc.  ^| 

The  patieut  in  walking  always  crosses  one  1<^  ove 
the  other.  For  example,  he  places  the  right  foe 
invariably  before  the  left,  and  the  latter  again  befoi 
the  right;  in  doing  this,  the  front  of  the  foot  i 
turned  inwards,  tlie  individual  generally  stepping  upo 
his  toes,  and  but  rarely  upon  the  external  margin  < 
the  entire  sole ;  the  birge  toe  of  one  foot  strikes  again! 
the  Achilles  teudon  of  the  other. 

lioniberg  has  described  with  great  accuracy  thei 
oflcctions  of  motility.  \VheD  alluding  to  tlic  iucipies 
signs  of  brain  disease,  he  says:  "the  gait  become 
tottering  and  insecure,  especially  when  the  pati 
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walking  slowly.  When  he  wishes  to  walk  from  one 
place  to  anotlier,  he  is  obliged  to  give  himself  an  impulse 
repeatedly,  which  renders  Uia  mode  of  progression  the 
more  peculiar.  When  complicated  movements,  such  as 
climbing  or  jmupiiig,  arc  attempted,  the  exertions  made 
to  acliieve  them  bear  no  relation  to  the  result  attained. 
"When  the  patient  has  fairly  commenced  to  advance,  he 
can  accelerate  his  movements,  and  uven  nm ;  when 
lying  in  bed,  so  that  the  trunk  is  supported,  he  has  no 
difficulty  in  moving  his  feet.  As  the  disease  advances, 
articulation  become!;  still  more  limited,  and  very  imlis* 
tinct ;  it  is  almost  necessarj'  to  guess  the  words ;  the 
legs  arc  almost  deprived  of  their  power  to  support  the 
body.  When  the  insane  person  rises  from  his  chair 
and  walks,  he  rests  his  hands  upon  the  back  of  liis 
chair;  raises  himself  up  slowly,  and,  like  a  child  that 
is  measuring  its  first  steps,  bends  to  the  right,  aud  bends 
to  the  left,  thtsn  makes  au  atti'inpt  and  drags  himself 
slowly  along  in  a  zigzag  direction.  He  stumbles  over  the 
most  trifling  impediment,  and  is  constantly  tumbling 
down."*  These  aJl'ectionaof  the  motility  may  exist  for  a 
loug  period  before  symptoms  of  a  more  decided  and 
alarming  character  awaken  attention  aud  excite  appre- 
hension. 

Romberg  candidly  admits  that  he  is  nnable  to  satis- 
factorily explain  theae  phenomena.  The  irregular  action 
of  the  motor  power,  he  observes,  occurs  in  hemiplegic 
subjects,  and  especially  in  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
The  patient,  when  in  active  locomotion,  advances  with 
the  healthy  foot,  which  forms  the  fulcrum  of  the  body, 
while  the  paralysed  extremity,  with  the  toes  pointed 
downwards,  performs  circular  or  semicircular  movements 
slowly,  and  with  a  sort  of  slide.    The  other  is  met  with 

•  "  A   Minnnl  of  tliu  Nen'oua   Discum  of  Man,"  by  M.  II.  ItomU-ry, 
M.U.   'Iiwoi^ttiil  from  Ui«  Oitiubu  \ij  £.  IL  Siavsking,  U.U.    ligation,  lli&3. 
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in  hydrocephalic  patients,  hoforc  the  supervention  of 
complete  imtnobilitj,  and  has  been  itocurately  described 
by  GulU.  Md 

'Wlicn  engaged  in  walking  the  patient  drag*  oneVP 
his  legs,  as  if  it  were  hearier  than  the  one  on  the 
opposite  side.  Ttiis  symptom  occasionally  exists  to  ■■ 
slight  a  degree,  that  it  may  be  present  for  some  time 
and  be  unnoticed,  unlejss  the  attention  were  particularly 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  muscular  system  and  pow^ 
of  locomotion. 

Tlie  patient  is  often  seen  to  roll  himself  about  like" 
a  drunken  mnn,  as  if  he  had  entirely  lost  his  balancing 
power.  In  t-ase*  of  approaching  general  paralysis,  this 
symptom  is  often  observed  In  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
gestures,  gait,  and  walk  closely  resemble  thai  of  a  man 
slightly  uiebriated.  These  irregular  actions  of  the 
muscular  system  are  allied  to  the  pbeuomcna  observable 
in  the  earlier  as  well  as  in  the  more  advanced  stage  o£ 
Ciorea. 

CosvcLsiTi  Action. — I  have  now  to  consider  the 
irregular  and  morbid  states  of  the  motor  power  or 
muscular  fibre  generally  grouped  under  the  head,  con- 
vulsion.  Among  this  class  of  affections,  epilepsy,  in 
all  its  varied  types  and  degrees  of  manifestation,  occn" 
pies  a  prominent  position. 

This  diseasu  admits  of  a  threefold  division,  viz. : 

o.  BpUepsy. 
(With  violent  muscular  movements.) 

fi.  EpUepsy. 

{Noctamal  in  its  character,  and  accompanied 
with  slight  muscular  convulsion.) 

y.  £ptleptu:  Vertigo. 
(Without  muscular  convulsions.) 


a  oil, 
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This  affection  is  generally  (lividect  hy  writers  into 
two  classes  viz. :  epileptic  vertigo,  withuut  convulsive 
action,  or  tlie  Pelit'inal,  and  epilepsy  with  convulsions, 
or,  tlic  Graad-mali  but  there  exists  a  modified  type  of 
epilepsy  occurring  generally  at  uight  with  Blight,  and 
often  unobserved,  convulsive  muscular  action  (termed 
by  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  "  Hidden  Seizures,")  which 
18  distinct  (not  in  its  naiure,  but  in  its  form  of  mam/csia' 
Hon)  from  the  true  epileptic  convuUive  paroxysm. 

The  important  phase  of  epilepsy,  designated  "  epileptic 
vertigo,"  or  "  epileptiform  seizures,"  will  be  fully  cun- 
sidcrcd  in  the  succeeding  chapter  on  the  "  Morbid 
Phenomena  of  Sensation." 

The  attacks  of  epilepsy  tliat  occur  at  night,  are  generally 
accompanied  by  little  or  no  marked  disturbance  or  irregular 
action  of  the  muscular  system.  Occasionally  the  convul- 
sive movement,  when  it  takes  place,  is  analogou.s  to  an 
attack  of  simple  »pmm,  and  in  many  cases  the  epileptic 
fit  closely  resembles  an  apparently  unimportant  "twitch- 
ing" of  the  muscular  fibres  generally  observed  to  occur 
during  sleep.  How  many  cases  of  insidious  epilepsy 
I  have  detected,  particularly  among  children,  by  these 
symptoms  I 

This  obscure  type  of  what  Br.  Trousseau  terms,  "  noc- 
turnal epilepsy,"  may  exist  for  months,  and  in  some 
cases  for  years,  without  attracting  observation,  until  the 
bodily  health  ha.s  been  seriously  undermined,  and  the 
mental  powers  fatally  and  irremediably  impaired. 

Patients  suffering  from  these  hidden,  and  for  a  time 
unobserved,  attacks,  complain  of  great  muscular,  vital, 
and  ner\-ou8  debility,  disturbed  and  unrefreshing  sleep, 
depression  of  spirits,  and  headache,  particularly  on  first 
waking  in  the  morning. 

If  the  epileptic  seizures  that  occur  at  night  are  un- 
detected, and  allowed  to  proceed  without  any  remcdiij 
treatment  being  adopted  to  arrest  their  fatal  progress,  the 
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l^jsical  health  geoeraUy  beoomai  serioiuly  impwvi 

and  the  mind  soon  sinks  into  a  condition  of  senile  to 

becilitj.     The    incipient    psychical   manifestatians    an 

mental  lassitude,  weakened  powers  of  attention,  impaire 

memory,  enfeebled  volition,  and  marked  indiSerence  t 

all  the  impurtant  coaaoBS  and  business  of  life.* 

•  1  km  nCffwA.  i*  dw  pnriMB  (afM.  Id  thi  ante  ActioM  of  Ik*  I 
■miiiifiiijii^  nnaam  tjfta  «t  tyilipT.  Dr.  BwwQ  ib7»oUi.  wkr*  i 
li^  of  tha  iairunMBt  if  tU«  fanJlT  (OMnll;  aMOciMMl  nlk  what  ha  1 
•IphifMoijMd  (afOiftie^  PliMBWia."  <*«*Tf  =  -Brbttitm, 
ami  Mfliail  duatfe  it  Um  ^mrmarf.  AlfintHia  MoliMd  oaly  wHh  ii^pu 
to  IW  bifial  ii>aU«n  of  tbe  il>T,  wUbt  time  \cm%  met  |— led  u*  vmlA 
malhJ.  guti  umallj.  tbt  }fMmk  ktgeu  ib  cmIw  alMMato  of  U 
kavwUdga.  «d  kb  oral  tkM  Immm  •■  vUw  bbnk.  TW  fnynM  gfif 
brioraliiM  rmwtlw.  ta  Baajr  raptti,  Ikat  wUek  U  nafanl  Id  tbe  dna;  i 
fciuiMi  It&;  oflea,  aa  it  >«m,  itidfiiiag  tka  worlt  «f  Imw,  bmI  himTiq 
■  JMt  cpadng  la*  toto  a  pWBwtwa  M  ^a.  irilh  rft  lli  faUwwa.  awd  — 
Umb  aO  Ita  gloaai.  Failm*  of  naiMiy  {attft  abm  anwnfcig  aalf  aa  a 
tiBUMatl  aafMl  of  M«a>  altacb}  ia  CMOBwatjr  MmM  wttli  dintnulM 
fomt  tt  ffnkmmn;  aad  thii  i*  at  ftnt  bm*  Mirlwd  niK  r^said  to  nvi 
idaaa,  lot  mAm^fitaHj  apppus  to  aiixt  tba  tniad  W  (datiw  to  prcriM 
lUMwUdga,  4nKBUiiii(  the  power  of  afipljrnic  part  cxpvnMm  to  ilia  i« 
enuBitaaeta  «f  dailj  lib.  Tke  patitBt  cannol,  or  (Ri]n*ntl/  d«M  Ml.  oh 
Mntnla  kia  tko«|^U  upon  any  mlject.  Idea*  GjUow  mm  anoUiar,  it  inq 
b«  in  Tvr;  rapid  lawiaiiwi.  aa  tkey  an  aewJwtally  Mggariad  bj  on*  awNbd 
or  bj  •onMUidinc  «t«oU.  Wbcn  tkii  power  la  only  ali^tly  d«uriaf«M 
III*  mind  naj  b«  rwalM  hj  a  ■tronc  fffnt,  or  a  powerful  irapreaiion  i  ^ 
«k*«  lk«  iateUfctual  diMu*  kai  aJTanonl  fiuthcr,  tkia  beoMnea  inpnaUil 
tmd  iaMkarenoe  of  njtmmiM  Jadiealea  b«t  toa  plautir  tba  iwiilii'iin  i 
tko^kt,  wUd)  naj  fam  attll  hrtker  into  «tter  bbtSty. 

-  Thcaa  earilar  menUI  ehangM  Mad**  tkcMaahai  matiil j  isto  de&eti* 
TCdHioa.  Tk«  fint  (kilurcof  neaaatyiadaa  tamnt  ofaltviitMii  nClicr  tkai 
to  anjllilng  «I*r.  Tlic  inJivUMl  doa  not  aufficienUj  alleiu]  to  «h«t  j 
gotaj;  iM  far  deep  iinpmaiotu  to  Im  laado,  and  CooMiqvintlji  I)im«  in  n 
powrr  obick  an  rMolkd  tkem.  Attcntiea  a|>pMMa  la  ha  um)J}r  Um  iUtm 
.^  tioa  oT  cnMcioiittMaa  bj-  ■»  rlTort  of  votilioa ;  and  is  tkii  irat  Uiiare  timt 
'  ia  die  int  iadieatkiii  of  diminuhed  will.  I'robablj  tkalaaa  nf  ai-jiiihiiiMJii 
haa  ila  origia  in  the  laiiip  uuae  j  it  i«  the  oaoMqiieiKe  oT  Mtflieted  or  tMI 
pnfarljr  «xerciB(d  atlrDtron.  lijr  Binple  diaoie,  tlie  power  Iw«q«m 
dimisiBbed.  Tlie  tame  tking  ii  b>  lie  obwrvnl  wilb  re);ard  to  thoiigU 
Ilia  aaaoctatiena,  wkieh  in  mmtal  IimIUi  tann  Uie  bwu  of  nereet  ju<%iMa 
and  lotpoal  ^precMlioa.  ttvm  baring  tiiair  gtoiutd  in  tke  tnMat  tvUtion 
which  we  «Hi  diMmw  between  Mfarato  Idea*,  are  loet  altoKethn.  or  are  n 
pUocd  bj  MMMictaliaMt  of  a  taetrlj  aecideutal  or  iueeMtitiaJ  cbararler  ;  bh 
th«ni)(bt  beooiDta  boobcrent,  or '  waadrring.'  fnim  tkedeficien^  of  ToluntM] 
power  ezfrriied  hi  ite  diieetuna  and  control.  Tliii*,  witli  dekimt  rolitkn 
and  wilbbcreaaad  leadineea  of  emotional  diatnrbaMCe,  Ibe  epUeplioiitrTstnoM 
.to  a  mere  madiine,  played  opoo  by  every  oteroal  impreedon.  or  msactfUt 
Ming,  and  without  amy  power  to  appctciatt,  aoeoant  for,  or  ooDlrol  Ui 
tttitr—Laaett,  Jkuy.  4  and  11, 1955. 
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Tliis  mischievous  form  of  epilepsy,  Trousseau  thinks, 
may  contince  for  eight  or  ten  years  without  any  one,  not 
even  the  patient  himself,  being  aware  of  its  existence. 
"  There  are,"  ho  saya,  "  two  principal  diagnostic  signs  in 
such  a  case,  vix.,  tlie  biling  of  the  (onifuf,  and  the  »«- 
voiunfarjf  emissioH  of  urine,  especially  in  women.  If 
the  person  wlio  comes  to  consult  you  complains  of 
waking  with  headache,  if  the  latenJ  parts  of  tlie  tongue 
are  lacerated,  and  if  you  can  ascertain  that  urine  has 
been  passed  unconsciously,  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  there  has  been  a  nocturnal  attack  of  epilepsy. 
Mnreover,  in  a  very  great  number  of  cases,  you  may 
observe  on  the  forehead,  and  especially  below  the  eyes, 
myriads  of  petechiie.  the  size  of  a  pin's  bead,  which  are 
never  produced  under  other  circumstances.  In  posses* 
sion  of  these  details,  the  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  the 
disease  becomes  certain,  while  without  their  aid  it  is 
almost  always  impossible."* 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  ordinary  attacks  of 
epilepsy  vary  according  to  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
disease  as  well  a.**  constitutionjJ  temperament.  Many 
patients  have  ck-itr  intimations  of  the  approaching 
convulsive  attack.  'J'hese  warnings  I  have  known  to 
occur  for  several  days  prior  to  the  accession  of  a 
paroxysm.  Some  patients  have  disturbed  dreams  for 
many  night'*  previously  to  tlic  attack;  others  are  subject 
to  spectral  illusions;  occasionally  patients  complain  of 

•  A  jming  man  ti^gtA  twonty-two  year*,  (mniicmnwl  twfi»pyi>»r»'  uni'riMm- 
iMnt  by  a  oourl  uf  uniiti'i'  for  hnviii^  Ktrnck,  willioiit  jircvooatinn.  onv  of  iiU 
Iicat  fnelidii  m  blow  whicii  nearly  killitl  lilni,  wni  luliji^'t  to  ntbick*  of  cpilrpty 
daring  skt-p.  T  liavr  bn-ii  able  to  verily  thii>  I'acC  in  the  priioii  n-licro  thii 
imbappy  niiui  wnii  confiiiPiI,  who  iru  docpiidcil  I'rtni)  >  funilj  amunx  whora 
jnighl  btf  cuuiiti'il  cjiilf'ptic*.  iiimip  pcrKnia,  anil  indiviJuali  who  liud  i\eA  of 
Mrelinil  liemorrlini^.  H«  baJ  no  i-kir  (ccollcdjon  of  the  criiiiina}  uHViim 
for  nliiili  he  wm  i[icriniina(i.-d,  ni-itlier  iHd  lie  ibow  tliu  k-ant  regret  for  it. 
Tiii<  niipHmiit  iiiKnsibilily,  tlie  cuiii^tiuciKv  of  bin  difcaiw^.  did  ijut  (■oiitrlbute 
a  IHtk  to  hi*  cnii(Ii:iniiutioii.~~"  A  Trealin  on  Xtntal  Dittattt"  by  Dr>  B. 
A.  UoreL     Van*,  IStKP,  p,  <m.  ,     _, 
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■inguUr  and  perplexing  trains  of  thought  a  few  hoan 
before  the  Bt.     I  have  known  epilepsy  to  be  precedetl  by 
remarkable  affectionn  of  the  motor  power,  lesions  of  sen- 
sibility, pecaliar  sounds  within  the  head,  resembling  the 
tinkling  of  bells,  roar  of  the  sea,  bleating  of  sheep,  and  in 
one  case  the  patient  said  that  for  two  days  prenously  to 
bis  usual  epileptic  paroxysm,  he  heard  distinctly  sounds 
like  those  proceeding  from  anumber  of  persons  quarrelling-. 
In   one  case,  the    mental  faculties,    particuLirty   the 
memory,  exhibited  great  and  unnatural  exaltation  a  few 
hours  anteriorly  to  the  6t.  The  patient's  sense  of  hearing 
and  seeing  also  became  painfully  acute.     A  child  who  is 
subject  to  epilepsy  becomes  extremely  agitated  in  body 
and  excited  in  mind  for  several  hours  before  the  paroxysm. 
He  rusheH  about  the  house  in  a  state  of  great  terror  and 
alarm,  and  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  control  his  move- 
ments, he  strikes  and  struggles  with  those  who  interfere 
with  him.     In  some  casej,  the  incipient  sta^  is  cha- 
racterized by  great  depression  of  spirits.     This  often 
occurs  in  tlie  hysterical  types  of  epilepsy.     A  patient 
whom  I  saw,  always  barked  like  a  dog  a  few  hours 
before  the  attack.     In  another  case  the  lit  was  preceded 
by  intense  irritability,  ocaisionally  amounting  to  violent 
passion,     A  young  lady  subject  to  epilepsy,  is  always 
able  to  indicate  the  approach  of  the  convulsion  by  the 
appearance  of  a  bright  halo  surrounding  every  object 
she  gazes  at.     A  youth,  who  has  for  live  years  been 
afflicted  with  the  disease,  informs  me  that  for  an  hour 
prior  to  the  epileptic  svizure  be  boars  a  sound  in  bis 
head  resembling  the  ticking  of  a  watch.     A  patient,  for 
a  few  hours  before  his  epileptic  attack,  affirmed  that  he 
distinctly  heard  the  voice  of  a  deceased  relative  Kpcuk- 
ing  to  him  in  teniui  of  ufloction.     Thin  symptom  inva- 
riably precedes  the  convulsive  fit.     A  young  boy  subject 
to  acute  and  violent  epilepsy  is  always  conscious  of  the 
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approach  of  his  attacks  by  a  curious  perversion  of  the 
Eonse  of  smell.  Everything  that  he  comes  in  contact 
with  has  a  putrid  odour,  similar,  as  he  describes  it,  to  "a 
dead  body  in  an  advanced  state  of  putrefaction."  In 
another  case,  the  sense  of  touch  is  painfully  acute, 
arising  from  an  exalted  condition  of  the  functions  of 
sensibility  preceding  the  epileptic  seizure. 

"On  the  eve  of  a  fit,"  says  Dr.  Radcliffe,  "confirmed 
epileptics  arc  noticed  to  sit  or  move  about  in  a 
moping  and  listless  manner ;  to  complain  of  chills 
and  shivorings,  or  of  faintness  and  8i(;kness.  The  respi- 
ration  is  interrupted  by  frequent  sighs;  the  pulse  is 
weak,  irregular,  and  slow.  Occasionally  there  are  head- 
ache, dazzling  of  the  eyes,  singing  in  the  cars,  and  other 
excitements  of  sensation;  slight  flushing  of  the  face, 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  extreme  irritability  of 
temper.  In  some  rare  instances,  there  is,  immediately 
before,  or  at  the  comineiiccmont  of,  the  attack,  a  phe* 
nomenon  of  a  more  specific  nature." 

Foville,  when  speaking  of  the  premonitory  signs  of 
epilepsy,  remarks,  that  "  a  peculiar  sensation,  it  may  be 
of  cold,  pain,  heat,  or  itching,  is  developed  suddenly  in 
a  toe,  a  finger,  a  limb,  in  the  belly  or  the  back,  and  from 
the  point  whence  it  originates,  mounts  gradually  to  the 
head.  When  it  arrives  there,  the  patient  immediately 
feUs  (as  if  struck),  and  the  convulsions  break  forth  at 
once.  This  sensation  has  received,  from  the  earliest 
times,  the  name  of  aura  epileptica.  It  is  rare,  so  much 
so,  that  by  many  its  existence  is  doubted  or  ignored,  and 
by  others,  explained  in  a  different  manner."  Dr.  Hcrpin 
considers  this  aura  as  nothing  more  than  the  commence- 
ment of  a  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb. 

Dr.  Radcliffe  a.sserts  that  premonitory  symptoms  are 
'constantly  to  be  observed  iu  this  disease.  Professor 
rEomberg  notices  them  in  about  one-half  of  liis  patients. 
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H.  Herpin  states  the  proportion  to  be  aboot  ond-fuurth. 
il.  Qeorget  affirms  that  not  more  than  four  or  five  per 
oent-  of  those  attacked  with  an  epileptic  seizure  have  any  M 
premonition;  M.  Boau  gi%'es  the  proportion  of  seventeen 
per  cent.  M.  Foville,  K&4]uiTut,  and  Dr.  Chejne  give  no 
numerical  ratio,  hut  state  that  in  much  the  greater 
number  of  cases  of  epilep^iy  there  are  no  precorsory 
symptumA. 

"  A  young  epileptic  at  the  moment  of  invasion  of  hia 
fit  perceived,  exclusively  with  the  left  eye,  a  toothed 
wheel,  the  centre  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  hidepua 
figure.  In  some  cases  of  epilepsy  there  may  be  a  special 
premonition.  In  one  of  my  patients,  the  fit  is  invariably 
|H«oeded  by  an  intense  feeling  of  hunger.  In  another 
patient,  since  insane,  a  little  blue  imp  perched  upon  the 
table,  and  moped  and  mucked  at  him  as  he  tost  his 
consciousness.  In  a  third,  a  guitar  leemed  to  have  ■ 
been  roughly  grated  near  the  ear.*  I 

"  Hemarkable    intellectual     activity    baa    sometimes 
fiignali.''ed,"  says  Morel,  "  the  commencement  of  epilepsy 
among  the  young.     A  wonderful  aptitude  to  conwiva 
things  quickly,  to  examine  tlieiii  under  their  moat  bril- 
liant and  poetical  aspects,  has  been  exhibited  by  many 
them.     Histor)-   has  transmitted  to  us  the  nnmcD 
several  men  of  great  genius  who  liave  been  epileptics ; 
but,  an  the  late  Dr.  Q.  Al.  llurrows  remarks,  these  indi- 
i-iduals  have  been  the  victims  of  tha  most  tj-ranuical 
passions.  The  full  aud  entire  preservation  of  the  faculties 
of  epileptics,  the  |M»isibility  of  applying  thera  in  a  ctm-M 
tinuuus  manner  to  the  extjcutiun  of  designs  remarkable* 
for  their  grandeur  and  continuity,  are  facts  exoeseively    i 
rare."    "There  are,  however,"  says  M.  Saudras,  "somelj 
excpptions   to    this    rule,   Buch    as   Ca;sar,    Mahomet, 
Petrarch,  &c."  _ 

•  Dr.  lUdeliflc  on  "  ZfiUfj.  ud  utbrr  CMfubtre  Alfetioo*,"  laSS.  p.  141  ■ 
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"The  first  changes,"  continocs  the  same  authority, 
"that  are  remarked  in  the  character  of  epileptics 
threatened  with  insanity  is,  a  very  great  irritability 
which  takes  place  without,  and  even  at  the  least  contra- 
diction, under  the  most  varied,  and  sometimes  most 
compromising,  forma.  In  the  first  period  of  their  afl'cc- 
tion  it  is  natural  to  see  tliat  the  diseased  preoccupations 
of  epileptics  have  a  point  d'appKt  in  the  elements  which 
constitute  the  great  diversity  of  temperament  and  cha- 
racter. Hypocliondriasis  and  hysteria  have  an  unde- 
niahle  action  in  the  delirium  which  begins  to  systematize 
itself  in  the  mind  of  the  patients.  Prcoceupations  on  the 
subject  of  their  health,  unjust  complaints,  recrimina- 
tions without  foundation,  decided  venereal  tendencies, 
ire  facts  which  awaken  the  just  solicitude  of  families."* 

Dr.  Sieveking,  in  his  able  treatise  nn  epilepsy,  has  de- 
scribed at  considerable  len^^tb,  and  with  great  accuracy, 
the  premonitory  symptomsofthe  disease.  He  says — "Of 
fifty-eight  Cases  of  epilepsy  which  have  been  under  my 
own  care,  and  of  which  I  have  preserved  careful  notes, 
thirty  showed  some  indication  of  the  approaching  pa- 
roxysm. It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  that  because 
a  patient  at  one  time  is  made  aware  of  the  event  about  to 
take  place  that  therefore  it  will  always  be  so.  This 
Protean  disease  varies  in  this  as  in  many  other  features; 
still  it  is  most  commonly  the  case  that  a  patient  habi- 
tually experiences  a  premonitory  symptom,  or  that  be 
is  oniformly  seized  without  any  indication  whatever. 

The  sensations  which  the  patients  describe  as  pre- 
ceding the  fit  are  extremely  various.  But  even  after 
hearing  the  details  of  a  small  number,  it  cannot  fail  to 
suggest  itself  that  they  may,  without  an  effort,  be  ranged 

•-A  Tnatit  on  Mental  DUtate*,"  by  Dr.  a  A.  MoceL     Pari.,  1860, 
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in  two  cbiBseit ;  tliosc  that  are  referred  to  tlic  trunk  and 
extrciuitics,  und  those  that  appear  at  once  to  aflect  the 
head ;  in  the  Ibrmer  case  the  sensation  is  always  de- 
scrihcd  an  mounting  towards  the  head,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  paroxysm  appears  to  strike  down 
tlio  patient  on  its  reaching  that  part :  in  the  latter  the 
sensation  commonly  takes  tlie  form  of  some  strange 
illusion,  which,  however,  the  patient  is  able  to  recognise 
as  such. 

"  Tissot,  whose  works  may  yet  be  consulted  as  models 
of  close  obi«crvatiou  and  clear  reasoning,  quotes  from 
Petroux  the  case  of  a  young  man  who,  when  his  fits  came 
on,  thought  he  saw  a  carriage  drive  up  at  a  gallop  and 
with  great  noise,  containing  a  little  man  in  a  red  bonnet ; 
fearing  to  bo  ecrane  by  the  carriage,  he  fell  down  stiff 
and  without  consciousness.  In  Ti^tsot's  work  we  find 
tliat  even  in  sleep,  during  which  epilepsy  frequently 
supervenes,  peculiar  dreams  may  indicate  the  approach- 
ing paroxysm.  lie  gives  the  case  of  a  man  who  dreamt 
that  he  was  pursued  by  a  bull,  and  soon  after  waking 
ivn^  seized  with  a  fit. 

■*'  These  are,  however,  rather  the  curiosities  of  epilepsy, 
the  sensations  of  the  patient  not  generally  acting  upon 
the  sensorium  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  illusions  of 
the  fantatftic  kind  just  described.  With  this  exception, 
wc  may  say  that  there  is  scarcely  an  impression  refer- 
rible  to  the  nerves  of  common  or  muscular  sense,  or  of 
the  special  senses,  which  does  not  occasionally  indicate 
the  approach  of  an  epileptic  fit.  The  premonitory 
symptom  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  fvar  and 
terror.  One  of  my  patients  described  the  sensation, 
which  in  him  passed  from  the  stomach  to  the  head,  as 
of  a  pleasing  character.  Children  particularly  show  the 
alarm  they  experience  by  running  to  and  clinging  to 
their  nurses  or  mothers.     The  aura  may  be  an  undefined 
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Bcnso  of  indisposition  or  discomfort ;  it  may  be  a  defihit« 
pain,  giddiness,  or  suffocating  feeling;  or  it  assumes  the 
more  classical  form  described  as  an  aura,  which  is  cha* 
racterized  by  the  passage  of  a  peculiar  sensation  from 
Rome  part  of  the  body  to  the  throat  or  head.  In  the 
case  of  the  last  we  would  specially  observe  that  authors 
commonly  state  that  when  the  aura,  or  sensation  reaches 
the  head,  the  insensibility  ensues ;  it  has  rather  appeared 
to  us  that  the  patients  refer  the  termination  to  the 
throat.  With  some  patients  the  premonitory  symptoms 
«snme  a  more  tangible  form,  and  one  that  makes  itself 
perceptible  to  bystaiiders. 

"  Dr.  Cooke  relates  a  case  in  which  the  approach  of  a 
paroxysm  was  indicated  by  a  peculiar  blae  colour  of  the 
lips.  'Frank/  as  related  by  Br.  Copland,  'saw  the 
paroxysm  preceded  by  an  eruption  over  the  whole 
body  except  the  face,  of  the  vitiligo  alba.'  The  same 
author  states  '  that  in  twentj--one  epileptics  treated  in 
the  clinical  wards  of  the  hospital  at  Witna,  vomiting 
announced  the  paroxysm  in  seven/  Symptoms  that  may 
be  termed  objective  have  presented  themselves  to  me  in 
the  form  of  tremurs,  cough,  sickness,  rigors,  and  a 
shaking  of  one  hand. 

"  Schenck  relates  a  case  of  epilepsy  which  came  ander 
his  own  observation,  in  which  the  patient,  before  the 
seizure,  wa.s  repeatedly  turned  round  in  a  circle,  and  theci 
fell  to  the  ground  in  an  ordinary  paroxysm,  'magna 
astantium  commiseratione."  Peiroux  (quoted  by  Tissot) 
mentifjns  a  man  wbo,  before  becoming  unconscious,  was 
compelled  to  run  backwards  leu  steps ;  the  unconscious- 
ness was  very  brief,  and  he  at  once  rose  up  again  as  if 
nothing  liad  occurred.  In  Schenck  we  also  find  the  ao* 
count  of  a  man,  aged  thirty,  of  whom  it  is  said  in  rather 
^H  quaint  Latin,  '*  Solebat,  quum  duos  vel  tres  paasus  pro- 
^K  gressus  cssct,  sese  iuiieQtero  quasi  in  circulum,,  idque 
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oontiuenter  facere  compulaas  erat."  This  patient  sub- 
sequently became  epileptic,  and  the  peculiar  moTements 
then  ceased.  Such  cases  as  those  related  by  Sclieuck 
and  Peiroux  have  received  the  name  of  "  epilepsia  cur- 
siva,"  under  which  term  Dr.  Andree*  detaibt  two  well- 
marked  instances,  which  were  both  cured  by  venesection, 
antiphlogistic  remedies,  and  antispasmodics.  They  are 
instructive  and  well  told,  so  as  to  justify  our  inserting 
one  of  them  brioHy  here: — "  Kebecca  Cole,  ajtatis  10, 
ttefore  her  seizures  first  perceives  a  weight  in  her  head, 
which  makes  her  hang  it  down  ;  then  a  tremor  all  over 
ensues,  and  a  sense  of  faintness ;  she  then  runs  tilt  sh« 
meets  with  some  resistance,  then  falls  dowu,  struggles 
at  first,  after  which  she  lies  still,  and  gradually  recovers. 
The  fit  being  over,  slie  trembles,  is  faint,  sick  at  stomach, 
and  dizzy ;  and  now,  by  frequent  returns  of  them,  ifl 
almost  become  6tupid."f 

Apfkctioss  or  thb  Tosguk,  and  Mvsclbs  op  tbb 
Mouth. — In  tlie  premonitory  stage  of  paralysis,  the 
tongue  often  gives  evidence  of  a  de6ciency  of  muscular 
strength.  The  patient  is  obsen-ed  to  have  lost,  to  a 
degree,  the  power  of  protruding  it  rapidly  and  freely 
from  the  mouth,  and,  occasionally,  he  cannot  do  so  at 
all.  I  have  frequently  noticed  this  symptoni  in  con- 
ncxiou  with  other  signs  of  flag^ng  motility,  as  pre- 
cursory of  severe  attacks  of  cerebral  disease,  particularly 
of  softening.  Occasionally  the  tongue  is  observed  to 
be  tremulous,  and  turned  aH^Atfy  on  one  side.  How 
often  this  symptom  has  been  observed  as  the  apant 
courier  of  fatal  attacks  of  apoplexy,  softening,  and 
paralysis  ? 

In  tlie  early  st(^e  of  general  paralysis,  the  tongue 

•  "CW«i  of  Epilepty,  nj^tcrio  FiU,  ind  St.  Tilui"*  l>»nce,"  by  John 
Andrw.  M.D.     UnJon,  1745. 
t  "  On  lii^Uptj  ud  £|iilepufbfin  S«ix«rM,"  I7  £.  U.  Suvcking,  iLD.  18(8. 
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occa-sionally  presents  an  bypcrtropbicd  appearance.  It 
looks  large  and  flabl>y.  I  have  often  noticed  this 
symptom  associated  with  Bofleuing,  and  other  organic 
lesions  of  the  brain,  but  it  is  more  particuUrly  cha- 
racteristic  of  cerebral  paralysis. 

How  apparently  slij^ht  and  insignificant  are  occa- 
sionally the  most  important  of  the  early  »'\gnti  of 
oi^:anic  disease  of  tlic  brain  ?  An  inability  to  forcibly 
eject  saliva  from  the  mouth,  in  consequence  of  a  slight 
paralysis  of  tlie  ofiicularia  oris  and  buccinator  muscles 
preceding  more  marked  and  decided  symptoms  of 
cerebral  disorder,  has  been  known  to  indicate  serious 
alterations  in  the  structure  of  the  brain  1 

Br.  Watson  details  at  length  a  deeply  interesting 
case  of  paralysis  connected  with  cancer  of  the  brain,  in 
which  the  following  were  the  incipient  symptoms: 
"  The  patient  found,  when  ho  came  down  stairs  on  the 
morning  ailer  he  was  taken  ill,  t/int  he  could  not  spit  as 
tutm/,  and  his  friends  observed  an  unusual  state  of  his 
features.  He  had  no  fit,  nor  loss  of  consciousness,  but 
lie  thought  his  memory  was  failing.  At  tlie  time  when 
the  paralysis  was  first  noticed,  he  had  some  numbness 
and  tingling  in  the  right  arm,  extending  to  the  last 
two  fingers.    He  was  deaf  iu  the  right  car."* 

A  celebrated  player  on  the  flute,  who  died  of  softening 
of  the  brain,  exhibited,  fifteen  months  prior  to  the  mani- 
festation of  more  alarming  signs  of  cerebral  disease, 
an  inability  to  use  the  instrument  with  his  accus* 
tomcd  facihty,  owing  (as  was  supposed)  to  incipient 
paralj'sis  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  cheek. f 

•  "  PnKrticc  of  Phytic,"  by  Thom.ia  Wati«jn,M.D.  1857. 
t  SoUeQing  of  Iho  oerebntl  hHiniii|>litti'i.'B,  uivunlitii;  tu  Andral.  iixlucoi 
lllwillm  in  moli«it  much  more  conKtuiUy  tli*ii  in  itUelligrnce.  Uuwuver, 
•m  thia  ral«  i*  not,  he  my*,  withoat  iU  oiu«ptiouii.  lis  cittrt  numci  ojuiai 
in  which  than  won  not  obMrv«d,  in  r«r«r«nc«  io  motilily,  uiiy  ai>prcM.'iiibl4 
modificitioik     l&foaruuUnoMorihia  kud  wtiich  Aadnl  tuts  lucunkil,  tbo 
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Handwriting. — A  remarkable  peculiarity  in,  and  sin- 
gular variation  fipom,  the  ordinary  character  of  the  hand- 
writing ha%'e  been  observed  as  the  firxt  signs  of  ap- 
proacliing  general  paralysis,  softening  of  the  brain,  and 
apoplexy.  The  patient  haa  not  been  able  to  write  io  a 
straight  line  or  to  form  his  letters  correctly.  Occa- 
sionally he  singularly  misplaces  his  words,  and  apiwara 
to  have  lost  all  power  of  correct  spelling.  When  writing 
the  patient  substitutes  one  word  for  another,  his  letters 
arc  fliglity,  full  of  eccentricities,  blunders,  and  erasures  I 
How  often  have  these  ^mptoms  been  observed  for 
months  before  a  suspicion  has  existed  as  to  the  healthj 
state  of  the  braiu. 


I 
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■olUning  occupied  tho  inont  dinvKnt  f«.iU.  In  one  caw  it  wu  limitml  to  « 
[inrtioii  of  thrconvoiityi  Anoth«T  time  it  ocirupied  at  tliv  biue  uf  th«  uitctior 
lobe  of  nno  of  tho  hcmiiphcrr*  a  xpue  l>rg«  enoii{||>h  to  coiitttlii  >  piillut'i  ogg. 
In  two  (ithcr  ea*p*  it  oprupird  wiTerid  ]ioints  of  thi^  two  hemiaphtm.  8«vt9sl 
ram,  hnwcvcT,  arc  on  record  in  which  wflening  of  the  hrun  Mutol  witliiMit 
BUj  di»turljMioo  of  motion  having  been  oUtervcd.'  "  When  thi«  doM  happtn," 
Myi  Andral,  "  it  ii  probable  that  the  Boftctiing  takea  plM«  wrj  iiowVf. 
Such  oaiwa  remind  lu  of  tboM  in  nhich  tbv  brain,  «iibjort«d  t«  a  ^ibiIihI 
conipTLiiion  bj-  tumour*  di'vcloped  uuutij  it  or  in  it*  mibntancr,  doea  oot 
nnnount'e  its  ■utlc-rint,'  by  any  pMnljrm*  or  oUwr  diaturbono?  in  looomotion. 

"  When  motion  is  affected  (aad  tti*  oaw  tnaj  be  n^ordcd  ai  nMrly  o<m- 
■1«nt),  it  ii  wry  far  from  being  alwajv  alTecM  in  tbo  «anio  way.  It  W 
tMwn  laid  down  much  too  gpni>nilly,  thftl  teftaning  of  tho  brain  produced,  in 
the  grCKtvr  miTiibcr  of  I'lwra  n  (Itixion  (contracture)  of  the  limb*.  Obanrm- 
lion  h»»  Knliiiili.>d  nn  that  t.hia  llciion  may  b«  a*  <Aea  nbHtit  a*  it  ia  prcarati 
but  it  i*  Tcry  true  that  wlten  it  Aop»  ocenr,  it  bcoomw  an  excellent  (icii  b> 
dialin^iih  a  *oftpnint(  of  the  brain  Irom  any  <itb«r  affi<clian  of  thin  ocna> 
Iiat  u>  not,  however,  rcKnrd  luch  a  nign  ai  putliognoiuonio  ;  for  it  Im*  bwa 
tcami  in  oilier  aua  whcrv  there  wna  no  loftcninf;.  It  haa  been  oflen  nottoad, 
ferbwtMiee,  in  theoum  of  contcenital  atrojiby  of  the  brarn  pubtithrd  by  HU. 
Booehot  and  CaMUvielb-'^  The  modifu'iitioiis  which  nioUun  uiuk>j[oca  in 
w*n  of  KideDiDg  of  the  bruin,  arn  far  from  bran^-  alirtiya  of  tbe  (mw 
nature-  Tbao  modiricatioiu  moil  utuully  cuntixt  cillier  in  aiinpU  panlyaii, 
flexion  of  tho  limb*,  or  tn  oonruliuon*.  Tberi  are  other  catM  Uiud,  in  which 
motioa  i>  modified  in  quiu  *  dilfennt  waj."* 
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,  ^  "  Et/pettoirv  d'Aaatomie  e|.  de  rhynotngi*  PathdogifM,**  par  Brochct, 
Xhd.  L,  p.  IIU.     AUo,  "JuuTUkl  llebdonadaiTV,"  ton.  it,f,2J0, 
*  "  ArcbivcH  tl^n^rakade  MMccina,"  lorn.  u. 
> -aiiiiqtteMMw^-b^  M.A*idj«l.  __'    . 
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A  gentleman  connected  with  the  mercantile  world 
(who  died  of  softening  of  the  brain,  at  the  age  of 
filly-four,)  for  two  years  before  his  state  of  cerebral 
ill-health  attracted  attention,  exhibited  in  his  corre- 
spondence and  accounts  remarkable  peculiarities  and 
ecccDtricities.  In  looking  back  at  his  books  and  letters, 
after  he  waa  obhged  to  retire  from  all  active  business, 
this  patient's  written  communications  with  various 
persons  presented  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  huff 
existence  of  undetected  premonitory  ayiaptomii  of  cerebral 
gqfte/tijiff.  The  letters  in  question  were  full  of  erasures, 
and  the  words  were  mis-spelt  and  wrongly  used.  The 
hues  were  written  crookedly,  and  his  calculations  were 
remarkable  for  their  inaccuracy.  Occasionally  his  letters 
were  singularly  well  and  correctly  written,  without 
e^-idencing  a  blunder,  but,  after  the  interval  of  a  week, 
he  again  lapsed  into  a  careless,  inaccurate,  and,  I  may 
say,  moriid  «ty\e  of  penmanship. 

Paraltsis  Agitass.^ — Any  analysis  of  the  incipient 
morbid  phenomena  of  the  motor  power  would  be  incom- 
plete which  did  not  embody  a  description  of  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  that  singular  disorder  of  the 
nervo-muscular  system,  termed  paralysis  agitans. 

Mr.  Parkinson  has  entered  more  fully  than  any  other 
WTiter  into  a  history  of  the  precursor)-  stage  of  this 
disease,  and  to  bis  treatise  I  am  indebted  for  the  sab* 
joined  accurate  and  graphic  rexume. 

"  So  slight  and  nearly  imperceptible  are  the  first 
inroads  of  this  malady,  and  so  extremely  slow  is  its 
progress,  that  it  rarely  happens  that  the  patient  can 
form  any  recollection  of  the  precise  period  of  its  com- 
mencement. The  first  symptoms  perceived  are  a  slight 
sense  of  weakness,  with  proneness  to  trembling  in  some 
particular  part;  sometimes  in  the  head,  but  most  com- 
mouly  iu  one  of  the  hand^  and  arms.     These  symptoms 
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gnulually  increase  in  the  part  first  afTccted;  and  at  an 
QDcertain  period,  but  seldom  in  less  than  twelve  months 
Or  more,  the  morbid  influence  is  felt  in  some  other  |Mtrt. 
Tbu«.  assuming  one  of  the  hands  and  arms  to  be  the 
first  attacked,  the  other  at  tbia  period  beoomes  similarly 
affected.  After  a  few  more  mouths  the  patient  is  found 
to  be  less  strict  than  nsual  in  preserving  an  upright 
posture :  this  being  most  observable  wlulst  walking,  but 
sometimes  whilst  sitting  or  standing.  Sometimes,  after 
the  appearance  of  this  symptom,  and  during  its  slow 
increase,  one  of  the  legs  is  discovered  slightly  to  tremble, 
and  is  also  found  to  suffer  fatigue  sooner  than  the  leg 
of  the  other  side :  and,  in  a  few  months,  this  limb 
becomes  agitated  by  similar  tremblings,  and  suffers  a 
similar  loss  of  power. 

"  Hitherto,  the  patient  will  have  experienced  but  little 
inconvenience ;  and,  befriended  by  the  strong  influence 
of  habitual  endurance,  would,  perhaps,  seldom  think  of 
his  being  the  subject  of  disease,  except  when  reminded 
of  it  by  the  unsteadiness  of  his  hand,  whilst  writing  or 
employing  himself  in  any  nicer  kind  of  niauipulation. 
Uut  as  the  disease  proceeds,  similar  employments  are 
accomplished  with  considerable  diiEcidt}',  the  hand 
felling  to  answer  with  exactness  to  the  dictates  of  the 
will.  Walking  becomes  a  task  which  cannot  be  per* 
formed  without  considerable  attention.  Tlie  legs  are 
not  raised  to  that  height,  or  with  that  promptitude 
which  the  will  directs,  so  tliat  the  utmost  care  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  frequent  falls, 

"  At  this  period,  the  patient  experiences  much  incon* 
venience,  which  unhappily  is  found  daily  to  increase. 
The  submission  of  tlie  limbs  to  the  directions  of  the 
will  can  hardly  ever  be  obtained  in  the  performance  of 
the  most  ordinary  ofbces  of  life.  The  fingers  cannot  be 
disposed  of  in  the  proposed  directions,  and  applied  with 
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eertainty  to  any  proposed  point.  As  time  and  the 
disease  proceed,  difficulties  increase ;  writing  can  now  be 
hardty  at  all  accomplished;  and  reading,  from  the 
tremulous  motion,  is  accomplished  with  som«  difficulty. 
Whilst  at  meals  the  fork,  not  being  duly  directed,  fre- 
qnently  fails  to  raise  the  morsel  from  the  plate :  which, 
when  seized,  is  with  much  difficulty  conveyed  to  the 
month.  At  this  fitage  the  patient  sc'ldom  experiences  a 
suspension  of  the  agitation  of  hi*  limbs.  Commencing, 
for  instance,  in  one  arm,  the  wearisome  imitation  is 
borne  until  beyond  snficraDce,  when,  by  suddenly 
changing  the  posture,  it  is  for  a  time  stopped  in  that 
limb,  to  commence,  generally,  in  less  than  a  minute  in 
one  of  the  legs,  or  in  the  arm  of  the  other  side.  Ha- 
rassed by  this  tormentuig  ronnd,  the  patient  has 
recourse  to  walking,  a  mode  of  exercise  to  which  the 
sufferers  from  this  malady  are  in  general  partial;  owing 
to  their  attention  being  thereby  somewhat  diverted  from 
their  unpleasant  feelings,  by  the  care  and  exertion  re* 
quired  to  ensure  its  safe  performance. 

"  But,  as  the  malady  proceeds,  even  this  temporary 
mitigation  of  suffering  from  the  agitation  of  the  limbs 
is  denied.  The  propensity  to  lean  forward  becomes 
invincible,  and  the  patient  is  thereby  forced  to  step  on 
the  toes  and  foro  ]mrt  of  the  fet-t,  whilst  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  thrown  so  far  forward  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  avoid  falling  on  the  face.  In  some  cases, 
when  this  state  of  the  malady  is  attained,  the  patient 
can  no  longer  exercise  himself  by  walking  in  his  usual 
manner,  but  is  thrown  on  the  toes  and  fore  ptrt  of  the 
feet;  licing,  at  the  same  time,  irresistibly  impelled  to 
take  iimch  quicker  and  shorter  steps,  and  thereby  to 
adopt  unwillingly  a  running  pace.  In  some  cases  it  is 
found  necessary  entirely  to  substitute  running  for  walk- 
ing; since  otherwise  the  patient,  on  proceeding  only  a 
very  few  p:tces,  would  inevitably  fall. 


«f  Ttrf 

A»  tbe  dMBMB  pro- 
ceeds ifjmttiit  Hm  hti  atmgi,  the  insk  ii  thnott  pcr- 
■MMatUjr  bvwcd,  the  mmaim  power  k  more  deeidedlj 
Bmlnkktit,  and  Unamiam  aptatitm  beeof  TJofaat. 

"TIm  pKtMBt  wbDu  DOW  witfa  grest  JifieoHy.  and 
vmibte  Boy  longer  to  cappori  hinueir  with  hi*  ttic^  be 
4afOT  net  venture  on  tliU  exerciae  onkM  fH*^  bj  an 
uttimdant,  wiut.  watktn^  backwards  before  bim.  prereota 
bun  failing  ((rrwsad§  by  tbe  pressure  of  hU  bands  against 
t\ie  [ore  part  4^  his  fhcmlden.  His  words  are  now 
Hcarrfly  intnlli^Ifl*--,  and  be  is  not  only  no  longer  able  to 
fe<Hl  liiins«lf,  but  when  the  food  is  conveyed  to  the 
moatb,  JWi  niQch  are  the  actions  of  the  moscles  of  the 
tongue,  [iharynx,  &c.,  impeded  by  impaired  action  and 
perpetual  agittttiitn,  that  the  food  is  with  diHic-ulty 
retained  in  tlio  mouth  until  maiiticated,  and  then  as 
diJBoaltly  swallowed.  Now  also,  from  the  same  cause, 
auotlivr  very  unpleasant  circamstance  oocars ;  the  saliva 
fuila  of  Iwitig  directed  to  the  back  ]>art  of  the  fauces, 
lUid  bcncu  iMVontinuully  dmining  from  the  mouth  mixed 
with  thu  pivrlidcs  of  food  which  he  is  no  longer  able  to 
vleiir  fmiii  the  inside  of  the  mouth. 

"  As  the  debility  iticreascs,  and  the  inHuence  of  the 
will  over  the  muscles  fades  away,  the  tremulous  agitation 
booomvs  more  vchomciit.  It  now  suddenly  leaves  liim 
for  a  mumouti  but  even  when  exhausted,  nature  seizes 
II  HinntI  i)i>rtiuu  of  sleep,  the  motion  becomes  so  violent 
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&s  not  only  to  slialte  the  Tjed-haiigings,  but  even  the 
floor  and  snshos  of  the  room. 

"The  chin  is  now  almost  immovably  bent  down  upon 
the  sternum.  The  fluids  with  which  he  iii  attempted  to 
be  fed,  with  the  saliva,  are  continually  trickling  from 
the  mouth. 

"  The  power  of  ftrticulation  is  lost.  The  evacuations 
are  passed  involuntarily ;  and  at  the  last,  constant 
sleepiness,  with  slight  delirium,  and  other  marks  of 
extreme  exhaustion,  announce  the  fatal  result." 

Afkkctions  ov  tub  Spisai,  Cobi). — As  a  j,'C'ncnil  rule, 
tlio  motor  power  is  aflcctcd  in  all  cases  of  softening  of  the 
Spinal  marrow,  but  there  are  exceptional  caj^cs  on  record. 
Dr.  Janson,  of  Lyons,  has  published  the  particulars  of 
n  case  in  which  the  spinal  marrow  was.  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  state  of  fionillie,  yet  the  patient  had  no  im- 
pediment in  the  power  of  motion.  M.  Velpeau  cites  a 
case  in  which  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  was 
morbidly  softened  without  impairing  the  motor  power. 
In  aniuiaU  the  spinal  cord  has  been  damaged  without 
interfering  with  the  movements.  Andral,  when  ad- 
dressing himself  to  this  subject,  observes :  "do  all  not 
Icnow  that  the  ftetus,  during  uterine  life,  has  free  power 
of  motion,  althougli  iis  spinal  cord  at  that  period  is  far 
from  having  that  consistence  which  it  acquires  subse- 
qaentlv."     M-  ItuUior  relates  a  case  where  there  wa« 

K  considerable  softening  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  communi- 
cation  was  maintained  between  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  cord  merely  by  a  sliglit  though  firm  slip  ; 
there  was  no  relation   hetwcca  the  part  of  the  cord 

B  afiected  and  the  parts  of  the  body  capable  of  being 
moved ;    the  patient  could   walk,  hut  his  arras  were 

^  paralysed  and  contracted. 

I      There  is  a   form    of  acute   softening   of  the   spinal 
marrow  which  devclopes  itself  very  suddenly,  progresses 
.  with  great  rapidity,  and  speedily  terminates  in  death. 
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These  cases  of  acate  ramollissement  of  the  spinal  cord 
resemble,  in  many  of  their  features,  thos«  of  ccrehral  he- 
morrhag:c.  Tlie  patient,  in  the  first  instance,  appears  to 
have  an  attack  of  Inmbago,  this  is  succeeded  by  great 
mnsculnr  dobillty  in  the  spinal  colnmn,  as  well  as  in  the 
lower  extremities.  Coma  then  speedily  eapervenes,  the 
limbs  become  forcibly  contracted,  and  the  patient  dies 
in  a  state  of  tetanic  Kpasm.  In  many  cases,  however, 
even  in  acute  softening  of  the  spina]  cord,  the  mind 
oflcn  continues  unclouded  until  the  moment  of  death. 

Pkkiphkral  Pabaltsis. — I  have  not  yet  spoken  of 
thoKC  lesions  of  the  motor  and  sensorial  power  which  com- 
mence in  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and 
which  are  occasionally  seen  to  progress  upwards  from  the 
lower  limliR,  and  ultimately  involve  flie  great  nervous 
ganglia,  and  eventually  the  brain  itself. 

I  have  seen  (teveral  remarkable  cases  of  this  kind. 
The  early  symptoms  of  this  affection  are  occasionally 
altogether  overlooked  in  consequence  of  their  great 
obscurity.  A  patient  complains  of  a  general  failure  in 
tlie  muscular  tone  of  his  feet  and  legs.  He  (if  accas> 
tomed  to  active  walking)  is  conscious  of  his  inability  to 
take  his  usual  amount  of  exercise.  Me  notices  for  some 
time  no  other  alteration  in  the  motor  power.  The  loss 
of  muscular  strength  is  confined  to  the  foot  and  leg. 
This  state  of  local  partial  paralysis  may  exist  for  yean 
before  the  patient  has  any  apprehension  of  danger,  or 
feels  under  the  necessity  of  obtaining  medical  advice. 
In  one  remarkable  case  tliat  came  under  my  notice,  I 
was  informed  that  this  failure  of  muscular  power  had 
been  progressing  gradually  for  six  years.  It  was  first 
observed  in  the  foot,  it  then  extended  to  the  logs  and 
arms,  and  it  was  not  until  the  expiration  of  seven  years 
that  the  brain  became  involved !  Occasionally  the  paralysis 
13  confined  to  the  legs,  and  appears  to  be  arrested  there, 
in  the  course  of  its  progress  upwards  towards  the  brain. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


Morbid  Phenomena  of  Speech. 

This  division  of  the  subject  will  be   considered  in  the 
following  order : — 

1.  Cerebral  Localization  of  Speech. 

2.  Irregular  Action  of  Articidaiion. 

3.  Impairment  and  Loss  of  Speech. 

4.  Morbid  Imitative  Movements  of  Articula- 

tion.    Involuntary  Articulation. 

Variona  attempts  have  been  mndc  to  localize  the 
organs  of  ttpeccli,  and  to  ascertain  by  carefully  executed 
pml  mortem  examinations,  as  well  as  by  accurately  ob- 
served physiological  experiments  made  upon  auimols 
during  life,  the  precise  portion  of  the  brain  influencing 
and  regulating  this  faculty. 

The  following  distinguished  phj-siologists,  Gall,  Serres, 
J^oel,  Grandchamp,  iielhomme,  and  Bouiltard,  maintain 
that  the  ow/ffn'or  lobes  of  the  brain  preside  over  the  organ 
of  speech,  and  a  number  of  cases  of  total  and  partial  loss 
of  this  function  have  becB  cited,  in  which  this  portion 
of  the  encephalon  has  been  discovered,  after  death,  to  be 
in  a  state  of  organic  disease. 

In  1815,  at  TAcademie  Royale  de  M^decine,  M.  Bel- 
homme  read  a  memoir,  "  On  the  Localization  of  Speech  in 
the  anterior  lobes  of  the  Brain,"  in  which,  by  a  reference 
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It  tht  fcBwriag  I  wiImiim:— 

K  "AlectioBof  ae6ei%flri|icBdidc]ieBil>ciaMr 

«n  s  oercbnl  iftetM,  cr  OB  a  Imm  of  tlie  «igiB>  of  eom- 
OTdmAkmi  between  Aelmtn  mil  iht  nr^^Tii  nf  ■pnirh 

2.  "Hh  aDddea  Iom  of  ^e«dk  JqieaJa  tm  *  Iiemar> 
riMpc  or  otter  Imm  of  on^  «r  mm  fid^atlj  of 
both,  aotenor  lobei  of  the  bram. 

3.  "  It  is  ncccaary  to  gvud  agitiut  eonfiiimdisg  mo- 
Tvlnre  and  ponljrtie  disorden  whiefa  afleet  tbe  power  of 
fpeedi,  wHh  that  nidden  Ion  of  meiiiorjr  of  worda,  asd 
coiueqnentlj  difficoltj  of  tpeech  depending  on  affectioii 
of  the  anUfrior  lobes  of  the  brain. 

4.  "  In  disorder  or  partial  destruction  of  tbe  anterior 
lobef  of  the  brain,  the  itpeech  is  soddenly  arrested,  and 
it  ia  onlj  alikr  a  cicatrix  haa  formed  in  the  brain  that 
the  organ  recoverB  more  or  less  of  its  former  fanction." 

Out  of  thirty-seTen  cases  carefnilj  observed  and  anfr- 
If  sed  by  Andral,  as  well  as  by  other  pathologists,  rela- 
tive to  hemorrhage  and  other  cerebral  lesions,  in  which 
the  niorhid  affection  resided  in  one  of  the  anterior  lobes, 
or  in  both,  speech  was  abolished  fieenly^xe,  and  retained 
mxfeen  tiroes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  particulars  of  fonrteen  cases 
were  collected  by  Andral,  where  the  speech  was  abo- 
liwhfd  without  any  alteration  in  the  anterior  lobes.  OF 
these  fourteen  cases,  atrrn  were  connected  with  diseases 
of  the  middle,  and  seven  with  diseases  of  the  posterior 
lobes. 

The  loss  of  speech  is  not  then,  as  Andral  conclades, 
the  necegnary  result  of  the  lesion  of  the  anterior  lobes. 
It  may  take  place  in  cases  where  examination  does  not 
reveal  any  alteration  at  all  in  the  structure  of  tliese 
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lobes.*  M.  Lallemand  has  cited  a  case  in  which  no  other 
change  was  detected  than  softening  of  the  white  sub- 
stance of  the  left  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  In  Ibis  cas© 
tlie  faculty  of  speech  was  completely  lost  If 

In  M.  Olivier's  work  on  the  spinal  conl,I  be  records 
the  particuhirs  of  a  patient,  in  whom  occurred  the  phe- 
nomenon of  loss  of  speech,  at  Grat   partial,  and   then 
complete.     In  this  case,  there  was  organic  disease  of  the 
ponn  cartilii,  but  no  aflection  of  the  anterior  lobes.    ITie 
former  part  of  the  brain  was  found  softened  at  its  lower 
surface  to  an  extent  ecjual,  at  least,  to  the  size  of  a  filbert. 
Cruvoilbicr  cites  some  remarkable  cases  of  extensive 
di^irganization  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  the 
fuQctions  of  speech  remaining  intact.    Other  modern  pa- 
tJiologists  have  placed  upon  record  similar  illustruiions. 
T  have,  in  fifty-four  cases,  detected,  after  deuth,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  organic  disease  of  tlie  aulcriur  cere- 
bral lobes,  without  being  accompanied  during  life  with 
any  perceptible  loss  of  speech.     In  one  case  of  softening 
of  the  cerebellum,  the  principal  symptom  was  great  per- 
version of  the  faculty  of  si>ccch  without  complete  loss  of 
power  over  this  function.     ITie  anterior  lobes  were  Ihw 
from  all  organic  alteration.     In  another  case,  a  large  en- 
cysted abscess  was  discovered  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
which  produced,  during  life,  the  most  singularly  remark- 
able modiiiisition  in  llie  faculty  of  speech.   The  patient's 
misplacement  of  words  was  at  times  most  eccentric  and 
grotesque.     He  occasionally,  however,  appeared  to  have 
lost  all  power  of  articulation.     In  a  third  case  a  tumour 
of  a  malignant  character  was  found  in  the  cerebellum, 
which  produced  a  complete  loss  of  speech. 

Undoubtedly,  cases  occur  of  loss  of,  or  serious  altera- 
tions in,  the  faculty  of  speech,  clearly  associated  with 

•  AnHrnl'*  C/i'ni'jite  .VeJifaU,  p.  119. 
t  Lvtlerii.  p.  lH.  J  Tom.  ii.  p.  Cl-l 
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structural  changes  in  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brai 
but  to  provo  aoythiug  like  a  physiological  and  patho- 
logical relationship  between  the  phenomena  it  will  be 
necessary  to  e«tahlish  a  greater  uniformity  of  cause  and 
effect  tlum  the  researches  of  morbid  anatomists  at  present 
appear  to  justify. 

I  recollect  one  remarkable  instance  of  general  paralysis 
associated  with  considenihlt^  imbecility  of  mind,  which 
^ke  many  other  cases  of  this  disease)  was  aocompauied, 
in  the  incipient  stage,  by  considerahte  loss  of  power  of 
speech,  and  defective  articulation,  in  which  after  death 
the  only  morbid  lesion  of  the  brain  detected  was  a 
piece  of  circumscribed  soHcned  brain  of  the  »ze  of  a 
ghiHin^  on  one  of  the  anterior  lubes.  The  most  carefid 
examination  of  the  brain  was  made  without  discover- 
ing any  other  organic  change !  In  another  case  of 
Boftcuiug  of  the  cerebellum,  the  speech  was  remark, 
ably  impaired  for  some  time  previously  to  death  with- 
out any  perceptible  lesion  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
brain. 

A  gentleman  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  cons^uent 
upon  extravasation,  the  effect  of  a  rupture  of  one  of 
the  cerebral  vessels.  He  mUied.  He  had  a  second 
attack,  and  again  recovered.  At  the  expiration  of 
eighteen  months  he  experienced  a  third  attack,  and 
this  eventually  proved  fatal.  Ho  became  liemiplegic, 
and  entirely  lost  his  speech.  He  continued  iu  this 
state  for  two  months,  never  uttering  a  vocal  sound  I 
After  death,  a  small  patch  of  softened  brain  was  foimd 
in  the  poua  varofii,  surrounding  a  clot  which  had  been 
dcjiositcd  on  that  ganglion.  The  other  portions  of  the 
cerebnU  mass  were  apparently  in  a  healthy  oouditioD, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  vessels  being  closed 
by  depositions  of  bony  matter. 

Iu  a  work  recently  published,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
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estaHUb  a  close  physiological  and  pathological  connexion 
between  the  functions  of  aHictihition  and  speech  and  the 
corpora  oUvaria.  Professor  Sclirocder  Van  dcr  Kolk  was 
led  to  this  conclusion  in  consequence  of  the  anatomical 
connexion  existing  between  the  two  previously  mentioned 
cerebral  ganglia  and  the  nuclei  of  the  hypoglossus.* 
"Speech,"  he  obser\-es,  "and  the  articulation  of  worda 
require  such  a  iimltitudc  of  jwculiar  motions  of  the 
tongue,  and  such  an  infinite  number  of  varying  combi- 
naiiuns  of  its  muscular  movomentfi,  tliat  two  auxiliary 
ganglia  should  be  required  for  the  performance  of  these 
functions."  Professor  Van  der  Kolk  cites  numerous 
cases  in  illustration  of  his  hypothesis.  His  friend.  Dr. 
^oell,  allowed  him  to  examine  the  mednUa  oblongata  of  a 
woman,  aged  fifty,  who  luid  been  for  twenty-live  years 
insane  and  completely  demented,  and  could  only  indis- 
tinctly utter  the  single  word  "snuif"  (snuff).  Tiiere  was 
panilysis  of  the  right  isidc  of  tlie  face.  In  the  medulla 
there  was  very  decided  fatty  degeneration ;  the  right 
corjiiia  olivare  was  more  slender  and  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  left,  although  both  were  slender  and  atrophied. 
In  the  corpora  pi/ramidalia  were  numerous  wide  vessels 
of  0'276  mm.  in  the  raphe  =0305.  There  was  no  vas- 
cular dilatation  in  the  other  parts. 

Dr.  Martini,  pliysirian  to,  and  director  of,  the  Leubus 
Institution  for  the  insane  in  Silesia,  met  with  a  case  of 
total  loss  of  speech  connected  with  induration  of  the 
corpora  oUcaria.  Olivier  relates  a  remarkable  case  of  pa- 
ralysis and  dementia  of  long  standing,  where  eventually 
the  voice  was  all  hut  wliolly  lost.  Ilie  patient  could 
1^  scarcely  utter  a  few  articulate  sounds.     After  death,  the 

r  •  "OnUrtMiiiutcStruclureandFtinptiunB  of  th.>  spinal  Cord  ntid  Mciluna 

I  I0bldni9st4,  MiA  ou  the  ProxiiuaU  Caiue  and  Itatiotiul  Treatment  nf  Epilvpay," 

I  by  ProfeMor  8chrwdeir  Vau  der  Kolk.     Truwlawd  bj  W.  D.  Moore,  A.R, 
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AcUia,«rib«rjMn,liad  Ukn  into  aalite  ofBticli 
gnend  wnhw  tbift  he  eoaU  Bot  ifaiad,  and  had  to  be 
cmiad  or  l«d  oo  a  bed;  be  ooold,  bowerer,  more  lU  hb 
GmbH,  but  onU  not  ginde  bia  movnaeots  witb  pr»- 
«Hion,  mjr  er/alH  be  vKtrattmnj  tone.  Oe^ntition  wm 
Tdy  difficult,  especially  of  iiiid*,  onlj  s  nBiII  qasDtitf 
«f  which  readied  bU  vtomacfa,  wbik-  tho  rest  wu  rejected 
by  the  niMitb  nnA  sr^iietimes  throagh  the  oose.  The 
articttUtion  of  fioaiidii  was  exceedingly  alow  ;  th<y  ruiee 
was  low  and  stamniering;  the  little  patient  still  vtica- 
latcd  difltinctlj,  but  only  HyllaMe  by  syllable ;  the  respi- 
ntion  was  nlijw,  often  oppressed  and  Bt^blng,  and  m  a 
reeumbirnt  position  was  iinpoMible,  even  when  the  head 
waa  su|;ported  by  wveral  pillows.  The  int(>UectaaI 
powers  of  the  cliild  wtre  develojied  very  much  beyond 
his  time  of  Ufe;  nutrition  was  perfectly  well  performed, 
the  patient  being  even  stont  and  fat.  The  illness  was 
the  result  of  c^Jiivubrions,  with  which  the  child  had  been 
attacked  three  years  jireviously,  and  which  had  since 
relvnwd  repeatedly  at  irregular  intervals,  caosing  him  to 
be  considered  epileptic.  Five  or  six  months  later,  he 
died  asphyxiated,  although  in  the  full  pot^ifession  of  bis 
lotolloc-t,  but  no  longer  able  to  utter  a  sound. 

On  examining  the  body,  Cruveilhier  found  the  corporv 
ofivaria  as  hard  as  cartilage  ;  in  other  respects  they  ex- 
htbiteil  no  change,  nor  was  there  any  abnormity  of 
colour  or  «xt^>nt;  one  of  the  crura  cerebelli  (the  aothor 
had  forgotten  which)  and  the  tabprctila  mammiflaria  par- 
ticipated in  the  induration;  the  entire  of  the  remaining 
cerolirol  mass  was  sound.  He  was  able  to  examine  only 
■0  niuoh  of  tho  mcdalla  ohhngata  as  could  be  taken  out 
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by  iha/oramen  magnum  ;  tlie  medtU/a  was  perfectly  Iiealthy 
below,  and  at  the  aides  of  the  corpora  olivaria* 

Dr.  Maudt,  officer  of  health  in  the  Dutch  Indies,  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  iiativo  guimer  under  treatment  in  the 
hospital,  who  was  bitten  by  a  serpent  called  by  the 
natives  Oeloor.  Severe  vertigo  immediately  ensued,  fol- 
lowed by  syncope,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  he  lost  the 
power  of  swallowing.  These  sjTnptoms  were  iiRsociated 
with  total  loss  of  speech,  but  unimpaired  consciousness. 
'Whenever  he  was  spoken  to,  he  applied  his  hand  to  his 
throat,  as  if  to  signify  that  the  part  was  constricted.  He 
died  from  the  eflects  of  the  bite.  The  principal  symp- 
toms observed  at  the  post  mortem  examination  were, 
great  congestion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  under  the 
arachnoid,  especially  between  the  corpn»  olivare  and 
corpus  rvftiifoitnc.  There  was  also  a  hypenemia  and 
tension  of  the  cervical  muscles  which  are  supplied  by  the 
accessory  and  hypoglossal  nerves.  Professor  Kolk,  com- 
menting on  tliis  case,  says,  "  that  he  can  scarcely  avoid 
inferring  that  the  corpora  o/ivaria  were  affected,  whereby 
the  7iucftTi  of  the  two  nerves  (aticcssory  and  hyiK>glossal) 
were  injured,  particularly  in  their  bilatend  relations, 
consequently  the  powers  of  speech  and  deglutition  were 
completely  lost." 

A  woman,  under  the  care  of  Professor  Kolk,  aged 
twenty-eight,  became  epileptic  and  quite  silly.  She  was 
able  to  speak,  but  there  was  in  the  tone  and  accent  of 
her  voice  something  strange  which  she  could  not  control. 
The  vocal  sound  varied,  without  any  reason,  nearly  an 
octave  up  and  down,  and  of^en  ended  in  a  sharp,  high, 
discordant  tone.  Latterly  both  speech  and  deglutition 
were  difficult,  apparently  from  paralysis  of  the  right  side 
of  the  tongue.    After  death,  there  was  found  atrophy  of 

*  CruvailbUr,  1. «.,  livr.  xxir.  "  Maladie*  de  la  PrutuWnuiee  Annulure,"  p.  8, 
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the  right  eorput  olivare,  and  dark  ganglionic  cells  were 
scattered  in  and  aroand  the  nwefei  of  the  Jtjpogtotti,  espe> 
datl;  that  of  the  right  kffo^^om^,  Tinb  entixe  meduUm^ 
abhngata  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  dedded  &t^ 
ration.  In  the  fits,  the  patient  often  bit  her  tongue.  It 
is  not  probable,  s^s  Professor  Kulk,  that  the  dark  de* 
generation  of  the  ganglionic  cells  was  of  rery  n^Mmt 
occafrepce,  though  Mhii  would  certainly  doselj  coite- 
spond  with  the  symptoms  above  detailed. 

Pinel  says,  that  as  alterations  in  speech  are  charafr* 
teristic  of  general  paralysis,  and  cliaugcs  in  the  corpora 
olicaria  are  equally  coniitant,  the  latter  organs  must  be 
connected  with  the  articulation  of  the  sounds  formed  in 
speech,  and  consequently  with  the  derelopment  of  voice.* 

Ibkegclar  Actiox  or  toe  AancrxAnoN. — In  the 
early  stage  of  cerebral  disease  we  occasionally  observe  a 
pervemoR  of  the  faculty  of  articulation.  There  is  a  want 
of  co-ordination  in  the  action  of  those  portions  of  the 
nervous  centres  necessary  for  the  prodaction  of  articulate 
sounds,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  ad  suggested  by  Bom- 
berg,  "  there  exists  au  interruption  (caused  by  variou* 
morbid  states  of  the  brain)  in  the  pre-established  har- 
mony which  should  obtain  between  the  subjective  ua- 
felligCDcc  and  the  organs  of  speech,  giving  rise  to  the 
singular  anomalies  in  the  co-ordinating  faculty  of  articu- 
lation, o<xastonalty  witnessed  in  oonnexioQ  with  orgaaio 
cerebral  conditions." 

The  power  of  expressing  our  thoughts  in  suitable 
language  depends,  as  l)r.  Todd  observes,  upon  "  the  duo 
relation  between  the  centre  of  volition  and  tliat  of  intel- 
lectual action.  The  latter  centre  may  have  full  po\ver  to 
frame  the  thoughts,  but,  unless  it  can  prompt  the  will  to 
a  certain  mode  of  sustained  action,  the  organs  of  speech 
cannot  be  brought  into  play." 

*  Ttd*  Vtotemm  Kalk'i  Wgrk,  f.  164 
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"  A  loss  of  the  power  of  speecli  is  frequently  a  pre- 
cursor of  more  extensive  deran^'enieDt  of  sensation  and 
motion.  In  some  cases,  the  intellect  eeems  clear,  hat 
the  patient  is  utterly  unahlo  to  express  his  tlioughts ; 
and  in  others  there  is  more  or  less  of  mental  confusion. 
The  want  of  consent  between  the  centre  of  intellectual 
action  and  of  volition  is  equally  apparent  in  cases  of  this 
description,  from  the  inability  of  the  patients  to  commit 
their  thoughts  to  writing."* 

In  the  incipient  stage  of  disease  of  the  brain,  the 
patient,  if  he  has  not  lost  all  power  of  articulation,  will  be 
observed,  occasionally,  to  stammer,  and  his  words  are 
sometimes  half  formed,  and  dipped.  He  also  shows  signa 
of  great  embarnuisment  when  speaking.  He  commences  a 
Bentenco  without  finishing  it,  either  forgetting  what  he 
intended  to  say  or  having  a  difficulty  in  using  the  right 
word  to  express  the  conceptions  originating  in  his  mind. 
How  frequently  does  this  paralysis  of  idt-m  precede  for 
a  lengtti  of  time  all  the  other  evidences  of  vocal  muscular 
loss  of  power  ?  This  cerebral  affection  is  considered  by 
some  to  arise  from  a  failure  of  memory,  but  such,  I  think, 
is  not  tlie  fact.  It  Is  a  paralysis  of  idean  which  I  have 
Ken  to  exist  for  a  long  period  antecedently  to  any  actual 
and  noticeable  loss  of  muscular  or  sensorial  power.  The 
patient  has,  however,  in  many  cases,  a  clear  notion  of 
what  he  wiskea  and  mean»  to  say,  but  is  either  unable  to 
or  has  extreme  dithculty  in  pronouncing  tlie  words  cha- 
racteristic of  his  thoughts. 

Ttiis  singular  want  of  co-ordination  between  the 
mental  conceptions  and  the  act  of  articulation  is  distinct 
in  its  character  from  those  partial  losses  of  memory,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  in  the  chapter  on  clirouic  aflcctious 
of  this  faculty  consequent  ujion  organic  cerebral  lesions 

I       or  mechanical  injuries  to  the  bead. 

^^_  *  "  ?l(j»wl"SJ."  ^3  "^wW  Mul  BowMM,  Td. ».,  18*61. 
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Dr.  Watson  relat«3  the  porticalarB  of  an  intereiitiDg  case, 
in  whicli  this  foi^etfolness  of  certain  words  was  a  promi- 
nent symptom  associated  with  an  apoplectic  condition  : — 

"  I  received,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  a  note,  written 
in  a  remaHtably  clear  and  neat  liaud,  desiring  that  I 
would  call  npon  the  writer,  as  he  had  had  a  serere  attack' 
of  apoplexy  a  day  or  two  before.  I  concluded  that  the 
note  had  been  penned  by  some  member  of  the  patient's 
family,  and  I  expected  to  see  him  in  hia  bfd  paralytic 
probably,  or  manifestly  ill.  Bat  I  found  a  stout  active 
gentleman  waUcing  about  in  his  drawing-room  appa- 
rently in  perfect  health,  and  declaring  that  he  felt  so.  Ho 
showed  me,  however,  a  paper  nTitten  by  a  surgeon,  who 
on  the  previous  day  had  brought  him  to  town  from  a 
distance,  and  who  had  been  obliged  to  return  imme- 
diately.    The  paper  stated  that  Mr. had  sofFered  a 

sudden  and  decided  fit  of  apoplexy  on  the  30th  of 
August ;  tlmt  he  was  then  freely  bled ;  that  perfect  con- 
sciousness was  not  restored,  nor  the  force  of  the  pulse 
subdued,  till  twenty  ounces  of  blood  had  is.sued  from  his 
arm ;  and  that  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  sixteen 
ounces  more  were  drawn.  My  patient  spoke  of  going 
down  to  his  oountry-houiie,  where  he  had,  he  said,  '  a 
good  deal  of  shooting  to  do.'  I  dissuaded  him  from  this, 
and  enjoined  perfect  quiet  for  at  \east  a  fortnight  to 
come.  Tlio  next  day,  after  a  long  and  imprudent  con- 
versation with  a  friend,  he  suddenly  lost  the  thread  of 
hi«  discourse,  and  could  not  recover  it.  Then  he  became 
confused,  and  misapplied  words.  I  asked  him  how  he 
felt.  He  answered,  '  Not  quite  right,'  and  this  he  re- 
peated very  many  times,  abbreviating  it  at  first  into 
*  not  right,'  and  at  length  into  '  n'igbt.'  "Wishing  to 
mention  'camphor,'  he  called  it  'pamphlet'  I  mention 
these  as  specimens.  On  the  5th,  it  was  evident  that  his 
right  arm  and  1^  were  weak,  in  comparison  with  the 
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others ;  bnt  their  sensihility  was  Qnimpaired.  By  slow 
decrees  the  weakness  dogeiieratcHl  iuto  complete  palsy, 
aiid  the  right  side  of  the  face  became  motionless.  Gra- 
dually, also,  he  grew  heavy,  stupid,  comatose,  unable  to 
swallow,  with  a  fixed  pupil;  and  so  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th  of  September  he  died.  We  examined  his  head 
the  next  day.  On  the  left  side,  the  dum  mater  adhered 
to  the  skuU-capwith  morbid  firmness.  During  the  en- 
deavours made  to  detach  it,  a  tablespoonful  or  more  of  a 
dirty-looking  greenish  very  ofiensive  pus  spurted  forth. 
This  was  found  to  have  proceeded  from  an  abscess  which 
must  have  contained  two  ounces  of  pus,  and  which  was 
situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the 
cerebrum.  The  walls  of  tlic  abscess  looked  as  if  they 
were  coated  with  a  layer  of  yellowish  plaster.  In  the 
centre  of  this  cavity  wus  a  small  tibrous  totigh  mass,  of  a 
dull  red  colour ;  the  ooagulura,  doubtless,  of  blood  effused 
on  the  .30th  of  August.  In  front  of  the  abscess,  the 
brain  seant-d  uatural,  but  its  oousistouce  was  that  ol 
liquid  custard."* 

An  attorney,  says  l>r.  Crichton,  much  respected  for 
his  integrity  and  talents,  had  many  sad  failings  to  which 
our  physical  nature  too  olten  subjects  us.  In  his 
seventieth  year  he  married  an  amiable  lady  much  younger 
tlian  himself,  and  indulged  in  great  venereal  excesses. 
The  reprotluctive  organs  are  not  to  be  unduly  exercised 
with  impunity  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Ho  was  conse- 
quently suddenly  seized  with  great  prostration  of 
strength,  giddiness,  forgetfulness,  insensibility  to  all 
concerns  of  life,  and  every  symptom  of  approaching 
fatuity.  AMien  he  wished  to  ask  for  anything,  he  con- 
stantly made  use  of  some  iuupprupriate  term.  Instead 
of  asking  for  a  piece  of  bread,  he  asked  for  his  6ooi$. 

•  "  Ou  the  Priadplci  ud  PmcUoo  of  Fhjrne,**  ToL  1.  p.  1^12,  b; 
T.  Wateon,  AI.D. 
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If  he  wanted  a  tnmbler,  he  wouU  call  for  a  decanter,  and 
vice  cersd.  He  was  evidently  conscious  that  he  pro- 
nounced wrong  words,  for  wlien  the  proper  expressions 
were  used  by  another  person,  and  he  was  asked  if  it  were 
not  such  a  thing  he  wanted,  he  always  ap]>eared  aware  of 
his  mistake,  and  corrected  himself  hy  adopting  the  ap< 
propriate  expression.  This  gentleman  was  cured  of  his 
complaint  by  large  doses  of  valerian  and  other  nervine 
medicines. 

Professor  Gruner,  of  Jena,  relates  the  history  of  a 
learned  friend  of  his,  whose  articulation  was  affected  in  a 
singiJar  manner.  After  recovering  from  an  acute  fever, 
one  of  the  first  things  he  desired  to  ha%'e  was  coffee 
{kf^fe),\}ui  instead  of  pronouncing  the  letters//",  he  sub- 
stituted in  their  place  a  /  and  r,  and  therefore  asked  for  a 
cat  {katze).  In  evcrj-  word  which  had  an/ he  committed 
a  similar  mistake  substituting  a  z  for  it. 

Van  Qoens  says  that  the  wife  of  Mr.  Hcnnert,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Utrecht,  who,  like  her  husband, 
was  also  a  mathematician  and  astronomer,  was  affected 
with  a  remarkable  defect  of  articulation.  "Wlien  she 
wished  to  ask  for  a  chair  she  asked  for  a  table,  and  when 
she  wanted  a  book  she  demanded  a  glass.  But  what  was 
singular  in  her  case  was,  thai  when  the  proper  expres- 
sion of  her  thought  was  mentioned  to  her  she  could  not 
pronounce  it.  She  was  angry  if  people  brought  lier  the 
thing  slic  had  named  instead  of  the  thiug  she  desired. 
Sometimes  she  herself  discovered  that  she  had  giren  a 
wrong  name  to  her  thoughts.  This  complaint  continued 
several  mouths,  aller  which  she  gradually  recovered  the 
jright  use  of  her  faculty  of  speech.  It  was  only  in  this 
particular  point  that  her  memory  seemed  defective,  for 
Van  Qoens  says,  that  she  conducted  her  household 
matters  with  as  much  regularity  as  she  ever  had  done. 

A  man,  aged  seventy,  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  cramp 
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In  the  muscles  of  the  moutli,  accompanied  witli  a  sense 
of  tickling  all  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  as  if  ants  were 
croeping  over  it.  After  having  experienced  an  attack  of 
giddiness  and  mental  confusion,  a  remarkable  alteration 
in  his  speech  was  observed.  He  articulated  easily  and 
fluently,  but  made  use  of  strange  words  which  nobody 
could  understand.  When  he  spoke  quickly,  he  pro- 
nounced numbers,  and  now  and  then  he  employed 
common  words  in  an  improper  Higriiti(a.tion.  He  was 
conscious  that  he  spoke  nonsense.  "What  he  wrote  was 
equally  wrong  with  what  be  spoke.  He  could  not  write 
his  name.  TIic  words  he  wrote  were  those  he  spoke,  and 
they  were  alwaj'S  written  conformably  to  his  manner  of 
pronouncing  them.  He  could  not  read,  and  yet  many 
external  objects  appeared  to  awaken  in  him  the  idea  of 
their  preKence. 

TIic  articulating  movements  in  these  eases  of  incipient 
disease  of  the  brain  are  produced,  Romberg  remarks, 
like  movements  of  locomotion,  in  single  sounds,  or  in  a 
certain  series,  as  syllables  or  words,  without  any 
mental  act,  or  even  agaiust  the  will  of  the  patient. 
He  has  observed  the  phenomenon  accompanying  ce- 
rebral hemorrhage,  iu  which  the  patient  intends  to 
utter  a  certain  sound,  but  emits  a  different  one.  A 
gentk'man,  distinguished  by  rank  and  education,  once 
assui'ed  Itombcrg  tliat  of  the  various  inconveniences  and 
troubles  following  an  ai)oplectic  seizure,  none  were  so 
painful  to  himself  a.s  the  fact  of  his  applying  nTcug 
terms  (sucii  as  water  for  wood  and  the  like)  to  express 
his  meaning,  and  the  suspicion  of  insanity  which  ho 
thus  excited  among  his  friends. 

Dr.  Bright  describes  the  case  of  a  girl  of  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who,  in  consecjuence  of  depressing  mental 
emotions,  was  obliged  to  sigh  involuntarily  and  very 
frequently,  lliis  passed  into  a  spasm,  during  the  con- 
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tinnance  of  wliich  she  every  three  seconds  utterecl  a  sound 
like  keiffh'ho,  whicli  she  nomctimes  changed  into  hei^i. 
She  was  only  able  to  control  the  sound  for  a  short  time, 
if,  for  instance,  she  wanted  to  say  a  short  sentence,  but 
bIic  was  unable  to  combine  two  or  three  sentences  with- 
out being  interrupted  by  that  exclamation.* 

A  patient  has  been  observed  to  entirely  lose  the  me- 
mory of  certain  words  while  preserving  the  integrity  of  bis 
reasoning  powers.  If  any  were  pronounced  before  him, 
he  seized  them  in  an  instant,  but  in  conversation  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  a  paraplirase  to  designate  the  objects, 
the  names  of  which  had  escape<l  him.  An  epileptic  could 
not  prtmouDCe  spontaneously  a  single  word,  but  he  re- 
peated them  and  wrote  them  without  difficulty  when  they 
were  pronounced  to  liim. 

A  patient  atta<;ked  with  cancer  of  the  uterus,  which 
completely  prostrated  her,  was  8u<]denty  sei7.ed  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  without  any  known  cause,  with 
an  alnuwit  coni])let€  dumbness,  which  only  enabled  her 
to  say,  "  Yes !  yes !"  to  all  questions,  whether  they  were 
contradictory,  or  not.  She,  however,  retained  posses^sion 
of  her  intelligence,  for  she  was  neither  paralysed  or 
insane.  If  she  were  requested  to  write  what  she  liad  to 
communicate,  she  trac<Ml  an  asscmbliige  of  letters  on  the 
paper,  to  which  no  meaning  could  be  attached. 

Patients  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack  of 
^Mplexy,  congestion,  and  softening,  lose  the  use  of 
almost  all  the  vocjibulary,  and  only  retain  a  knowledge 
of  few  words,  which,  in  their  estimation,  ha\'e  all  pos- 
sible kinds  of  signification.  When  they  are  not  under- 
stood the  patients  are  moody,  impatient,  and  repeat  with 
more  or  less  vehemence  the  words  they  have  coined.  Such 
persons  have  ajjparont  possession  of  their  reason.  This 
is  easily  manifest  by  the  expression  of  tlieir  eyes,  and 

•  "  Report*  of  Mcdkal  C««»,"  yoI.  ii.  p.  468. 
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especially  by  their  gestures,  and  by  the  air  of  satisfac- 
tion wliieli  they  show  wbeu  one  haa  guessed  tbcir  mean- 
ing. This  state  oflen  exists  for  a  long  time,  even  to  the 
period  of  death  itself.* 

Dr.  Beddocs  knew  a  gentleman  who,  previously  to  an 
attack  of  epilepsy,  misplaced  his  words  in  a  singular 
manner.  He  was  constantly  committing  blunders  of 
tbe  kind  in  his  letters,  and  when  talking  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  substitntiug  one  word  for  another,  bearing, 
hQwever,  some  resemblance  in  sense  as  well  as  in  sound. 
For  example,  lie  would  say :  "  Everybody  feeh  very  languid 
ihU  WET  weather — /  mean  this  hot  tcather ;"  or,  "  Cvme, 
who  will  tU  down  to  stij)per  /  Acre  is  only  cold  meat  and 
pudihny—I  mean  pie" 

A  gentleman  connected  with  commerce,  and  whose 
mind  had  been  for  several  weeks  severely  on  the  strain, 
in  cousetpience  of  some  urgent  and  anxious  matters,  was 
observed  one  day,  when  in  his  counting- house,  singu- 

iy  to  misplace  his  words.  He  was  able,  Iiowevor,  to 
continue  in  his  business  for  several  days,  and  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  firm,  when  matters  of  a  complicated  cha- 
racter were  under  discussion  and  consideration.  Three 
days  aflerwanls  he  complained  of  great  giddiness,  and 
one  morning  whilst  shaving  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
TOmiting.  Two  hours  subsequently  he  was  on  his  back 
in  a  state  of  profound  coma.  He,  however,  recovered 
rom  a  very  unpromising  state  of  cerebral  disorder. 

A  clergyman  experienced  the  same  difficulty  whilst 
preaching,  but  he  was  able,  by  a  strtmg  effort  of  the  will, 
to  conquer  the  diifieulty.  He,  however,  eventually 
le  paralysed.  A  patient,  a  ievr  hours  betbre  an 
Sttack  of  apoplexy,  called  biii  children  by  their  \^Tong 
names,  reversing  the  sexes,  addressing  "  Sarah"  by  the 

*  "  TroiU  dca  MulwIiiM  Mcntnlt*,"  par  le  Dodaur  B.  A.  Morel.     P»rii, 
iSCO. 
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name  of  "  Jolin,"  and  "Emma"  as  "Thomas,"  and  dee 
vend.    Tlus  oiUplaccment  of  names  has  be«n  observed 
in  many  cases  among  the  incipient  symptoms  of  acute  m 
brain  disease.  V 

Id  some  types  of  insanity  the  same  morbid  phe- 
nomenon \&  observed.  A  lady  deeply  imbued  with  fl 
religious  feelings,  became  the  subject  of  a  severe  nervous 
and  mind  afiVction,  not,  however,  amounting  to  aliena- 
tion. Occasionally,  whilst  in  the  act  of  repeating  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  instead  of  saying,  "  Otir  Father  which 
art  in  lleatseit"  she  was  obliged  by  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  say,  "Our  Father  which  art  in  HrU."  This  wag 
the  cause  of  great  mental  agony.  She  did  not  conquer 
the  difiicuUy  until  restored  by  appropriate  remedies  to 
a  state  of  cerebral  health. 

Alterations  of  speech  sometimes  present  very  curiooi 
phenomena  mont  difllcult  of  explanation.  A  woman 
saffering  from  chronic  softening  of  the  brain,  could  not 
Bpcak  without,  at  the  end  of  tliree  or  four  words,  saying : 


"parle  comnmndement. 


This  woman  exhibited  th« 


same  phenomenon  for  several  years.  The  only  symptoms 
wliich  revealed  the  existence  of  an  organic  lesion  of  the 
brain  were  the  doltishness  of  the  physiognomy,  and  the 
torpid  state  of  her  intelligence.  A  woman  aged  siity- 
eiglit  years,  could  only  make  incoherent  sounds,  always 
the  same,  and  which  formed  the  word  sinona  or  ckinona. 
She  heard  and  understood  perfectly  well,  and  she 
answered  everybody  by  this  single  word,  only  varying 
the  inflexion  of  her  voice,  atK-^rding  to  the  idea  she 
wished  to  express.  The  right  arm  was  rigid  and  flexed, 
deprived  of  motion  and  painful  in  its  articulations.  The 
sensibility  had  quite  vanished  in  that  part. 

Tliero  was  at  the  intirmary  of  the  Sa1pStri6re  a  woman 
of  forty  years  of  age,  quite  bcmiplegic,  and  who  could 
only  say:  "Madame  it^i"  ....  " Moh  Dieur  .... 


■ 
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'*  Eaf-il  possible  r  ....  "  Bonjour,  Madame!"  .... 
Her  intelli^Rce  was  perfectly  preserved,  she  laughed  at 
jokes  which  she  heard,  and  cried  when  she  wished  to 
testify  her  thankfulness  for  the  care  that  was  taken  uf  her. 
She  prououiiecd  perfectly  the  few  words  wliich  she  cuuld 
My,  and  these  she  repeated  incessantly ;  but,  however, 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  utter  anything  else.* 

Ihaboularity  am>  Impaikmem'  or  Bpi::p,CH.  Loss  op 
Spbvch. — Associated  with  the  slight  loss  of  power  over 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  mouth  previously  referred 
to,  there  is  in  the  early  stage  of  brain  disease  an  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  patieut  to  give,  with  his  usual  clear- 
ness, perspicuity,  and  facility,  expression  to  the  ideas.  He 
speaks  in  a  shw  and  meumreil  intonation,  as  if  he  were  cau- 
tiously and  critically  selecting  his  phrases,  and  carefully 
considering  what  he  is  saying.  He  drawls  out  his  words. 
The  voice  is  often  thick  and  hunhi,  giving  rise  to  the  im- 
pression that  the  patieut  Is  sult'criug  from  the  cffc-cts  of  a 
cold,  or  has  some  e;straneous  Ixwly  in  the  mouth,  interfer- 
ing with  his  freedom  of  speech.  He  talks  witliwJiat  may 
be  termed  a  mufRed  (voi/ce),  veiled,  or  clouded  voice,  like  a, 
man  slightly  under  the  Influence  of  stimulants,  strong 
emotional  excitement,  or  as  if  he  were  even  partially 
iutoxicat«d. 

Slowness  of  speech,  feebleness  of  voice,  mistakes  in 
accentuation,  hesitation  in  pronunciation,  and  disorder 
in  the  succession  of  words,  are  phenomena  of  great 
diagnostic  value.  They  point  out,  says  Dr.  Guislain, 
correctly  very  grave  cases  of  cerebral  disturbance.  'J'he 
tremor  of  the  tongue,  hesitation  of  speech,  are  the  most 
characteristic  signs  of  general  paralysis.  It  is  almost 
impossible,  says  Morel,  to  mistake  the  embarrassed 
speech,  symptomatic  of  the  commencement  of  general 

*  "  Tnlt^  <lu  KamciIliMomcnt  du  Ccrrnu,"  par  Mai.  UurBiiil-Kudel,  M.D. 


Putt.  1843. 
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paralysis,  with  tlie  tremor  of  tlic  toufjuc,  which  under 
tlie  impression  of  quick  emotion  sometimes  attacks 
persons  with  very  <leci(le<l  nervous  dispositions. 

Oecjisioiially,  when  in  this  incipient  state  of  hrain 
disease,  the  patient  is  observed  to  make  repeated  but 
inetfectual  eiforts  to  utter  articulate  ^unds.  He  is  seen 
to  open  and  close  his  lipHj  as  if  trying  to  speak,  but 
cannot  do  so.  The  attempt  thus  made  produces  a 
singular  movement  of  the  lips,  similar  to  that  seen  in 
the  action  of  smoking  a  pipe,  conveying  to  those  who 
notice  the  phenomenon  the  idea  of  the  patient  having, 
in  a  slight  degree,  a  symptom  hitherto  described  and 
considered  as  pathognom<mic  of  a  serious  and  fatal  state 
of  cerebral  coma,  designated  by  French  pathologist*, 
"Le  malade  fume  la  pipe" 

These  symptoms  of  failing  vocal  power  may  exist  for 
several  months  before  the  attention  is  directe<l  to  them. 
Such  morbid  afToctions  of  articulation  are  to  be  found 
among  the  most  insidious  signs  of  incipient  centric  brain 
disease. 

The  speech,  says  M.  Durand-Pardel,  is  almost  con- 
stantly altered  in  acute  softening.  When  the  symptoms 
develope  themselves  gradually,  derangement  of  the  pro- 
nunciation is  a  usual  accompaniment  of  the  disease.  Tliere 
is  a  kind  of  heaviness  of  the  tongue,  which  is  observed  to 
increase  daily  as  the  malady  progresses.  In  general,  when 
doltishness  and  hemiplegia  have  become  complete,  the 
articulation  of  sounds  is  quite  impossible.  This  happens 
at  the  commencement  of  sofU>ning,  when  the  malady  is 
announced  by  a  sudden  loss  of  knowledge,  accompanied 
with  paralysis.  At  a  later  period  patients  usually  re* 
cover  the  power  of  articulating  a  few  words,  making  them- 
selves a  little  understood.  Tliis  obtusencss  of  the  faculty 
of  speech  occasion.iliy  remains  a  permanent  condition. 

Delirium,  or  agitation,  joined  or  not  to  paralysis,  is 
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accompanied  sometimes  with  difficulty  or  iraposaibility 
of  articulation  -.  this  gives  place  to  the  use  of  very 
curious  language,  in  the  midst  of  which  one  often  dis- 
tiujjuishes  syllubles  or  words,  but  as  though  produced  at 
random.  Sometimes  patients  have  lost,  not  the  faculty 
of  articulation,  but  the  consciousness  of  the  sense  of  words. 
They  pronounce  tliem  with  volubility,  without  order, 
connexion,  and  meaning.  Usually  the  same  words  or 
the  same  phrases  recur  almost  iucuSMuntly  to  the  mind. 
Sometimes  such  patients  speak  at  random.  At  other 
times  they  struggle  as  though  they  really  wislied  to 
express  an  idea,  but  without  being  able  to  find  it,  or  even 
appearing  able  to  discover  the  right  mode  of  expression. 

Sometimes  they  appear  to  have  lost  not  only  the 
faculty  of  articulation,  but  tliat  of  uttering  even  a 
sound :  not  a  whine  is  heard  to  escape  from  them,  and 
they  Uve  in  the  most  absolute  silence.  This  pheno* 
menon  does  not  exhibit  itself  exclusively  among  patients 
plunged  into  a  state  of  coma.* 

Loss  OP  Speech. + — The  first  evidences  of  approaching 
apoplexy  and  paralysis  are  often  recognised  by  sudden 

*  Vide  Dn.  Murel,  OuUUiu,  anil  Duruid -Fardel. 
t  Lou  of  Toice  i<  ut'^'anioiiullj  dt^pendent  upon  preMurc  or  rhnn^  of  *trac- 
«irt  at  tha  orij^in  of,  or  in  tli*  coura«  of  th»  linipiiil  anJ  k'™>"'PI>a'7'>1^'>>1 
D(>rvM.  l>r.  Cnjilanct  ntUtf*  a  E*M  of  th«  kiiiii  in  which  the  Bphiniin 
procedod  Mine  moiith*  .1  fntnl  nttork  of  apaplcij.  The  patient  wun  fifty 
yean,  of  krc.  \\c  hod  for  mimy  monthi  lout  alt  powtr  of  uttering  the  moit 
mmplo  oriiciikti!  louiul.  He  nwallowwl  lulktaiiGra  with  gmt  dilKculty, 
■rid  Bomotinin  he  U'lui  uiinblo  to  do  au  nt  ull,  unl«M  tlieif  Wen'  c-oiivcj'ed  uvn 
the  bur  of  Ihc  (uii^'ue.  The  tuii^'uv  oniitd  not  h«  protrndfil,  and  wui  in- 
<ap>ble  of  ucUun.  Tlii«  ^eiitleman  hnd  neither  hcadAobe,  or  any  other 
miliufint.  No  older  jwrt  of  tli''  bmiy  wai  p.irnly»cd.  He  attended  irgnlmiy 
to  ihv  duttM  of  hi*  profixiiinn  duriiij;  the  iuudI  hoan  of  buiinus,  but  ww 
obliged  to  write  dnwn  all  he  wished  to  uy. 

AphoniH  i»,  in    mnnj  aupf,  u  observed   by  Dr.   Copland,   a    laryngeal 
^flfttiaii.     In  il«  nature  utid  conU'iueiiepii  it   iit  diatinct  frum  tliose  morbid 
■Bbotioiw  of  tite  articulation  which  m>  cuiiiinouly  are  pivcureory  of  paralysia 
'  viid  apoplexy.     Tlio  load  of  voice  depntdent  upon   dim-use  of  the  larynx,  it* 
,  musdei,  and  cartilitgiin,  i«  eaaily  diMingii tithed  from  the  affMion  of 
I  organs  HyinptJimntiG  of  diiraiic  of  the  brain. — (fti/v  Dr.  Copland** 
ridminUe  trealiM  "  Oa  Paitj/  and  Apoplexy.") 
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loss  of  speecli.  A  gentloman,  prenoQsly  in  a  state  of 
excellent  healtli.  Iiad  conveyed  to  him  abruptly  a  painful 
piece  of  intelligence.  He  at  first  exhibited  in  his  phy- 
riognoray  an  expression  of  great  terror  and  alarm :  he 
subsequently  appeared  to  be  stunned.  "When  spoken 
to,  he  tried  to  reply  to  the  questions  addressed  to  him  ; 
l>ut  his  efforts  to  speak  were  fruitless.  His  power  of 
articulation  m-as  perfectly  paralysed.  He  died  that 
evening  of  apoplexy ! 

I  have  Keen  several  ca^eii  of  a  similar  kind,  a^  well  as 
numerous  instances  of  aphonia,  from  mentti  NhonkH,  and 
great  and  prolonged  anxiety.  A  lady,  pending  the  pro- 
seoufion  of  a  protracted  and  expensive  suit  in  Chancery, 
which  caused  great  mental  distress,  entirely  lost  her 
Toice  for  eighteen  months.  In  another  case,  a  lady  was 
informed  of  the  accidental  death  of  a  son,  which  gave 
rise  to  an  intense  degree  of  mental  agony,  reducing  her 
to  a  state  of  insensibility,  which  eontinued  for  several 
hours.  \\'hen  consciousness  was  restored,  it  was  found 
that  she  could  only  speak  in  the  faintest  whisper:  this 
state  of  aphonia  continued  for  six  months. 

A  gentleman,  subject  to  periodical  attacks  of  epilepsy, 
invariably  loses  all  power  of  speaking  in  liis  asual  in> 
tonation  for  soute  hours  before  the  courulsive  attack 
supervenes. 

A  clei^yman,  whilst  reading  the  lHany,  became  sud- 
denly speechless,  witlmtit  losing  his  coiiseiousnesa.  He 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  church.  He  coutinued  in  this 
state  for  an  hour,  being  perfectly  sensible  of  everything 
that  was  going  on  about  him,  aud  being  able  to  write  on 
a  piece  of  pajier  a  request  for  a  certain  physician  to  be 
immediately  telegraphed  for.  Two  hours  after  the  loss 
of  speech  he  was  in  a  state  of  ^loplectic  coma,  in  which 
he  died.  AJas!  for  the  interests  of  science,  no  po*t 
tHoriem  examination  was  permitted ! 
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It  is  a  most  unusual  circmnstance  for  this  sudden  loss 
of  speech  tu  exist  without  being  immediately  foUowwl  hy 
acute  cerebral  symptoms. 

Apatifiit  having  exhibited  these  premonitory  signs  of 
paralysis  for  a  short  period  antecedently  to  the  develop- 
ment of  more  decided  signs  of  cerebral  disease,  informed 
me  that  he  was  distinctly  conscious  of  something 
"snapping"  in  his  brain  before  he  was  sensible  of  his 
inability  to  speak.  He  had  been  overworking  his  mind 
during  the  previous  week,  aud  Iiad  been  riding  some 
distance  on  horseback.  He  felt,  on  the  day  previously  to 
the  attack,  a  sensation  of  "throbbing"  and  "  metallic  tink- 
ling" (as  he  described  it)  in  his  head,  and  tie^e  were  the 
otUif  intiminffa  fie  had  of  an  approuck'my  attack  of  hemiplegia. 

A  literary  gentleman,  whose  vocation  in  life  was  that 
of  a  public  lecturer,  noticed  for  nearly  eight  %ci^kH  before 
he  was  seized  with  paralysis,  that  occaiiionally  whilst 
speaking,  he  lo.**!  for  a  second  or  two  all  power  of  articula- 
tion. This  occurred  on  five  or  six  occasions  previously  to 
an  attack  of  decided  Iiemiplcgia.  This  patient  had  taxed 
his  powers  of  mind  to  their  utmost,  by  leeturing  twice, 
and  ofteu  thrice,  a  day  ;  but  iudfpeudently  of  this  amount 
of  literary  labours,  he  had  been  exposed  to  much  anxiety 
respectbig  family  matters,  and  this  had  produced  restless, 
and,  in  some  instance.-*,  sleepless  nights, 

A  gentleman,  agt'd  thirty-five,  while  standing  in  the 
street  conversing  with  a  friend,  suddenly  lost  his  speech  ; 
be  recovered  it  alW  a  few  minutes,  walked  home,  and  made 
no  particular  complaint  of  indisposition.  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  he  suddenly  fell  from  his  chair,  speech- 
less, and  paralytic  on  the  right  side,  but  without  coma; 
being  sensible  of  what  was  said  to  him,  and  answering 
by  signs.  He  was  then  confined  to  bed  for  several  weeks 
without  any  change  in  the  symptoms.  At  the  end  of 
three  months,  he  had  recovered  so  far  the  motion  of  his 
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leg  as  to  be  able  to  walk  a  little,  dragging  forward  tbe 
leg  by  a  motion  of  tlie  whole  right  side  of  his  body.  He 
afterwards  improved  considerably  in  bodily  strength,  so 
that  he  could  walk  for  sevenJ  miles;  but  his  thigh  and 
leg  continued  to  be  dragged  forward  by  the  same  kmd  of 
effort,  without  any  farther  improvement.  He  never  re- 
covered any  degree  of  motion  of  tliL-  arm  or  hand;  he 
could  not  even  move  Ihe  Cngers;  his  speech  was  very 
inarticulate,  and  lu!!  countenance  expressive  of  great 
imbecility.  In  this  state  he  continued  without  relapse, 
or  any  farther  improvement,  for  fifteen  years,  when  he 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty,  l>r.  Al>ert'rombie  .saw  him  about 
four  days  before  he  died,  and  found  him  in  a  state  re- 
sembling ti-phuB;  his  pulse  frequent  and  weak,  his 
tongue  very  foul  and  dry  in  the  middle  ;  he  had  no  other 
complaint.  lie  was  not  then  in  bed,  but  was  confined  to 
it  next  day,  and  died  in  three  days  more,  of  rapid  sinking 
without  CQtHa* 

A  young  man,  aged  ui-xteen,  bathed  twice,  in  the 
month  of  June,  in  tlic  river  Tweed.  After  coming  out 
tbe  second  time,  he  lay  down  on  the  bank,  and  fell 
asleep  without  his  hat,  with  his  head  exposed  to  the 
direct  beams  of  a  hot  sun  !  On  awaking,  he  was  speech- 
lent;  but  tralked  home,  and  seemed  to  be  otherwise  in  jfOod 
health  /  He  was  bled  and  purged,  and  the  next  day  re- 
covered hi:*  speech,  but  lost  it  again  at  intervals  several 
times  during  the  three  or  four  following  days.  He  was 
forgetful,  and  his  look  was  dull  and  heavy :  he  made 
little  complaint,  but,  when  closely  questioned,  said  he 
had  a  dull  uneasiness  nt  tbe  back  of  Im  head.  In  a  few 
days  more,  he  had  squinting  and  double  vision,  and  a 
very  obstinate  state  of  howcU,  and  his  puUe  was  60. 
Alter  further  bleeding,  tbe  pulse  rose  to  S6 ;  but  he 
gradually  sank  into  coma,  and  died  on  the  30th. 

•  -  Oi  IJiMwM  af  th*  Unia,"  p.  SOL 
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Tbe  substance  of  the  bniin  in  general  was  roun<l  highly 
vascular,  juitl  a  very  eoiisidfrable  extent  of  it  was  iu  a 
state  of  softening  mixed  with  suppiimtion.  The  ven- 
tricles were  distended  with  fluid,  and  the  membranes  in 
many  places  were  much  thickened.  One  very  curious 
circunistaucc  (affording,  perhaps,  some  explanation  of 
the  readiness  with  which  the  inflammation  was  produced) 
was,  that  the  cranium  was  of  very  unequal  thicl;nc«s  at 
its  upper  part.  In  one  spot,  as  big  as  a  sixpence,  it  was 
as  thin  as  writing  paper,  and  transparent.* 

Loss  of  speech  has  been  known  to  occur  without  any 
previously  (Existing  premonitory  symptom  of  brain  or 
nervous  disorder;  in  other  words,  (here  has  been  no 
headache,  vertigo,  noise  in  tho  ears,  loss  of  sensibility, 
depression  of  spirits,  affection  of  vision,  or  any  other 
symptom  to  excite  suspicion  as  to  the  presence  of  ajiy 
abnormal  state  uf  the  structure  of  the  brain  or  condition 
of  cerebral  circulation. 

Dr.  Graves  cites  the  following  interesting  illustrative 
case : — "  A  barrister  was  wjUking  up  and  down  the  hall  of 
tbe  Four  Courts,  waiting  for  a  case  to  come  on,  and  chat- 
ting with  one  friend  and  another ;  as  the  Iiall  was  rather 
crowded  and  hot,  he  went  out  into  the  area  of  the  courts 
for  the  sake  of  the  air,  and  liad  not  remained  there  more 
than  ten  minutes  wlicn  an  old  friend  from  the  country 
came  up  and  spoke  to  him.  lie  was  pleased  to  see  bis 
Inend,  and  wished  to  inquire  about  his  family,  wlien  he 
found,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  he  could  not  utter  a 
single  audible  sound ;  he  had  completely  lost  bis  voice ! 
He  recovered  the  use  of  his  tongue  in  about  three  weeks, 
but  not  completely,  for  some  slowness  of  speech  re- 
mmned.  When  the  loss  of  speech  was  fii'st  perceived, 
his  friend  brought  him  home  in  a  carriage;  and  during 
the  day  he  had  several  attacks  of  vertigo,  iiud  afterwards 
*  Dr.  Abercroiulie,  "  On  I>iMtutt  i^  fit  JtraiM." 
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hemiplegia.  For  several  liours,  liowever,  Wfore  distor- 
tion of  the  face,  or  any  of  the  usual  B^inptoms  of  para- 
lysis haft  commenced,  the  only  exisiinfi  symptom  was 
loss  of  speech.  This  gentleman  died  of  apoplexy  in  about 
two  months.  "• 

A  liidy,  a^er  an  attack  of  paralysis,  lost  all  power  of 
speaking,  but  was  able  to  communicate  in  writing  her 
wishes.  When,  however,  doing  so,  she  invariably  wrote 
no  when  she  meant  yea,  and  vice  versa.  When  she  wrote, 
"I  wish  you  to  do  so,"  it  was  construed  conversely. 
This  patienl,  I  am  informed,  is  still  living,  the  singular 
defect  alluded  to  remaining  unaltered. 

A  gentleman,  after  many  premonitory  warnings,  which 
were  disregarded,  fell  down  in  a  fit.  It  was  a  combina- 
tion of  epilepsy  and  apoplexy.  For  two  days  Ids  life 
was  in  imminent  danger.  He,  however,  partially  re- 
covered,  hut  with  an  inability  to  give  anything  like  & 
clear  expression  of  his  wishes.  He  could  speak,  but 
what  he  said,  without  a  key  to  its  interpretation,  was 
quite  unintelligible.  He  was  able  to  pronounce  words 
with  great  clearness,  but  they  were  sadly  misplaced  and 
transposed.  "What  he  said  was  written  down,  and  th* 
words  placed  in  their  proper  order.  By  adopting  this 
course,  his  family  were  able  clearly  to  comprehend  his 
wishes.  This  state  of  brain  and  impairment  of  speech 
continued  with  slight  intermissions  for  nearly  a  fort> 
night,  accompanied  by  acute  jmin  in  the  occipital  region. 
In  consequence  of  this  and  other  symptoms  of  local  con- 
gestion, the  gentleman,  at  my  request,  was  cupped.  The 
abstraction  of  blood  was  followed  by  a  decided  mitiga- 
tion of  the  symptoms.  Mercurial  purgatives  were  exhi- 
bited, the  head  wa-s  shaved,  and  counter-irritation  applied 
behind  tlio  ears.     In  the  course  of  five  days  Irom  the 

•  "  A  SyiUtn  oT Clinml  Medionc,"  hj  B.  J.  Onrn.  M.D.,  UaUin,  1843. 
P.6S& 
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time  the  cupping-glasses  were  applied,  he  was  able  to 
converse  colierently  for  a  few  minutes,  but  if  be  coix- 
tinued  in  conversation  beyond  that  time,  he  again  began 
to  jumble  and  misplace  his  words.  Minute  doses  of  the 
bi-cliloridc  of  mercury  were  subsequently  adminiatered  in 
combination  with  the  tincture  of  cinchona,  with  the 
greatest  bem^fit.  This  gentleman,  in  tlie  coarse  of  a  few 
months  entirely  recovered,  and  has  been  for  four  years 
iiree  from  all  symptoms  of  brain  disease. 

A  military  guutleman,  whu  liud  resided  for  many 
years  in  Canmla,  suffered  from  somewhat  similar  cerebral 
symptoms,  supervening  upon  two  atta^tks  of  apoplexy. 
His  conversation  was  a  singular  intermixture  of  words 
to  which  no  meaning  could  be  attached ;  but  the  remark- 
able ieaturo  in  the  ca«c  was,  that  he  was  able  to  write 
coherently,  and  with  perfect  lucidity,  whatever  he  wished 
to  communicate  to  otliers,  but  when  he  tried  to  talk,  his 
conversation  was  quite  unintelligible.  I  saw  this  patient 
on  iwo  oecasionia,  and  suggested  a  course  of  remedial 
treatment,  but  in  consequence  of  hi.s  removal  to  America, 
where  the  family  were  obliged  to  go  on  urgent  family 
business,  I  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  progress  of 
the  case.  I  was  not,  however,  sanguine  of  his  recovery, 
as  there  were  symptoms  of  general  paralysis  associated 
with  the  ease,  dependent,  as  I  conceived,  upon  some  subtle 
organic  changes  in  the  vesicular  neurine  of  the  brain. 

The  wife  of  an  eminent  dissenting  minister  lost,  in 
consequence  of  a  cerebral  atfcction,  all  knowledge  of  the 
distinction  of  sex.  This  lady  invariably  addressed  men 
as  women,  and  vice  versa. 

Napoleon  Joubert,  aged  twenty-three  years,  sailor  of 
the  third  class,  was  admitted  into  the  principal  marine 
hospital  at  Toulon  on  the  Slst  October,  1855,  under 
the  care  of  M.  Eeynaud. 

Joubert,  on  the  2Sth  April,  1855,  had  been  wounded 
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in  tlie  trenches  befoni  ScWtopul.  A  ball  pierced  tho 
upper  portion  of  the  forehead,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the' 
median  line,  and  after  passing  beneath  the  skin  for  « 
distance  of  three  centimetres,  issued  to  the  left  of  tha 
first  aperture.  The  projectile  carried  along  with  it 
small  fragment  of  the  external  table  of  the  frontal  bone, 
which  remained  adherent  to  the  bullet. 

In  consecjuence  of  this  wound,  Joubert  was  for  four 
months  a  patient  iu  one  of  the  hospitals  on  the  Bo«- 
phoras.     In  the   month  of  September  he  was  sent  to 
Toulon,  and  on  his  arrival  there  he  received  sick  leav' 
which  he  did  not  avail  himself  of. 

On  the  31st  October,  1855,  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  vertigo,  followed  by  syncope,  in  consequence  o( 
which  he  was  compelled  to  enter  the  hoiipital  again.  Atl^ 
this  time  the  wounds  ou  the  forehead  were  not  cicatrised, 
and  they  were  covered  with  iungusities,  bt'ueath  which 
the  probe  encountered  denuded  osseous  surfaces.  How- 
ever, a  very  considerable  tumefaction  was  remarked 
towards  the  external  angle  of  the  left  eye,  due  apparently 
to  a  lesion  of  the  malar  bone.  Fistulous  tracts  opening 
beneath  this  point  indicated  tliat  the  locality  had  been 
the  seat  of  previous  abscess. 

In  the  night  of  the  31st  October,  or  Ist  November, 
the  wounded  man  was  seized  with  vertigo  aud  sub- 
sequent syncope.  On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  November 
he  was  again  attacked  iu  a  simihu*  manner.  This  ended 
in  a  true  epileptiform  seizure.  On  the  2nd,  in  thaH 
morning,  he  had  heaviness  of  the  head,  was  torpid,  had 
difficulty  in  articuhiting  words,  no  appetite,  a  regular 
pulse,  and  the  bowels  had  not  acted  for  twenty-four  . 
hours.  H 

In  the  night  the  epileptic  attacks  recurred  Bre  times ; 
the  bowels  acted  abundantly  from  the  effects  of  ft 
purgative. 
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III  the  night  of  the  Srd  there  were  many  epileptiform 
seizures ;  articulation  became  more  and  more  difficult, 
and  finally  the  power  of  speech  was  entirely  lost. 

On  the  morniujf  of  the  4th  the  patient  still  remained 
torpid ;  he  awoke  up  at  intervsils  for  a  few  moments,  but 
he  was  not  able  to  articulate  a  word.  In  the  evening 
there  was  an  epileptic  seizure;  in  the  night  he  was 
calm. 

In  the  morning  of  the  oth  there  was  a  brief  seizure ; 
contractions  of  tlie  face  and  of  the  limbs,  particularly  of 
the  right  superior  member  ;  foam  on  the  lips.  As  in  tlie 
preceding  seizure,  the  contractions  persisted  but  a  few 
moments ;  thoy  terminated  promptly,  and  the  patient 
fell  into  his  habitual  torpor.  The  mutism  continued. 
Tliere  was  no  other  seizure  during  the  day.  The  jmlse 
was  full  and  regular,  the  tongue  a  little  white. 

On  the  6th  November,  1855.  the  comatose  state  of 
the  patient  was  a  little  less  profound  than  ou  preceding 
days;  hearing  persisted,  because  the  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  any  one  who  spoke  to  him ;  but  he  did  not  appear 
to  comprehend  what  was  said,  and  he  did  nothing  that 
he  waa  commanded.  He  was  still  incapable  of  answering 
questions  put  to  him.  His  attention  could  not  be  fiied, 
or  it  was  very  quickly  fatigued ;  a  bottle  of  ammonia 
placed  beneath  the  nostrils  excit».'d  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane; the  sensiliility  of  the  skin  was  very  obtuse,  a 
nee<lle  plunged  into  the  integument  of  the  limbs  occa- 
sioned scarcely  any  movements.  Voluntary  motion  was 
abohshed ;  whoa  the  limbs  were  raised,  they  full  as 
if  inert ;  the  patient  had  only  automatic  movements ; 
defecation  and  micturition  were  involuntary. 

At  eight  o'clock,  a.m.,  it  was  decided  to  trepan.  A 
T  incision  having  been  made  in  the  integument^  of  the 
cranium,  and  the  bone  exposed,  a  medium-sixed  trepan 
wiui  applied  to  the  superior  portion  of  the  irontul  bou^ 
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to  tlic  left  of  the  median  line,  iu  the  interral  which 
rated  the  wound  of  entrance  and  the  wound  of  exit  of  the 
ball.     The  osseous  ferule  hariug  been  raised  hy  the 
elevator,  there  was  seen  a  splinter  of  the  internal  table  of 
tlio  frontal  bone.     This  splinter  was  rather  more  than  a 
centimetre  in  diameter,  it  was  entirely  detached,  exhi- 
bited the  commencement  of  necrosis,  with  thinning,  and 
compressed  the  dura-mater  on  a  level  with  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  brain.  This  splinter  being  removed,  a  jutting 
point  of  the  frontal  bone,  which  luiglit  have  induced  fur- 
ther mischief,  was  re-sected ;  after  which  no  other  do*  j 
tachcd  splinters  were  discovered,  neither  any  suppuration! 
under  the  dura-uuUer. 

Soon  after  the  operation  the  aspect  of  the  patient 
became  better ;  the  physiognomy  appeared  more  open, 
the  eye  showed  more  attention,  and  some  moveraents  of 
the  lips  were  distinguished.  About  two  hours  after  noon 
the  patient  responded  }V«  to  the  surgeon  in  cliarge,  who 
questioned  him;  and  about  five,  r.H.,  he  uttered  some 
connected  words.  fl^ 

On  the  7th,  the  wounds  gave  neither  pain  nor  trouble  ;" 
there  had  been  no  epileptic  seizure  since  fire,  a.m.     No 
sleep  in  the  night,  a  little  agitation,  disturbing  dreams, 
some  incoherent  words,  involuntary  stools.     At  eight, 
AJ(.,  the  tongue  was  natural,  pulse  full  and  regular,  heat . 
of  the  skin  normal ;  tlie  patient  responded  by  some  wordlj 
to  questions  addressed  to  him;    he   executed  in 
cci'tain  movements  at  command. 

On  the  8th  tactile  sensibility  returned,  the  moverai 
were  more  regular,  but  the  inteUigcncc  was  still  sluggish,' 
the  responses  were  slow  and  confused,  but  there  was  a 
gradual  and  marked  improvement.  On  the  13th,  the 
eighth  day  after  the  operation,  as  well  as  on  the  ISth, 
the  tenth  day,  he  exhibited  manifest  signs  of  marked 
inteUigoucc. 
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On  the  31st,  the  sixteenth  day,  he  raised  himself  a 
few  moments.  On  the  27th,  the  twenty-second  day,  of 
all  the  functions  the  vision  alone  ia  still  chsmged,  the 
left  eye  cannot  distinguish  objects  but  at  a  little  dititance 
and  in  a  confused  manner ;  the  speech  is  precipe.  On 
the  29tli,  a  splinter  was  removed  from  the  zygomatic 
arch.  On  the  1  Cth  December,  several  small-pox  pustules 
appeared  on  the  arm  and  visage  (the  patient  had  been 
vaccinated).     The  wound  was  cicatrizing  well. 

On  the  28th  December,  1855.  fifty-three  days  after  the 
operation,  Joubcrt  left  the  hospital  cured,  enjoying  the 
whole  of  his  faculties,  speaking  sanely,  and  having  uo 
more  disturbance  of  the  vision. 

This  moil,  after  soiue  weeks'  rest  in  the  barracks, 
obtained  sick-leave  for  six  months.  On  his  return, 
about  ten  months  after  the  operation,  ho  presented  him-, 
self  anew  before  the  conarii  dc  sanfc ;  his  intelligence  waa 
perfectly  clear,  and  the  speech  entirely  free.  He  declared 
that  all  hie  functions  were  executed  as  regularly  as  before 
the  operation ;  he  read  and  wrote  as  well  as  before  -,  and 
a  depressed  cicatrix  was  alone  visible  at  the  point  where 
the  trepan  bad  been  applied.* 

Fagan,  a  pipe-maker,  wa.s  wounded  in  the  bead  n-ith 
a  dragoon's  sword.  The  skull  was  fractured,  the  mem- 
branes wounded,  and  the  brain  protruded.  On  the  eighth 
day  he  was  attacked  with  couvulsions,  followed  by  stupor. 
A  portion  of  the  bone  was  removed  by  Hey's  saw.  The 
|Kpottvulsions  gradually  parsed  away,  but  fungus  cerebri 
appeared  on  the  tenth  day.  lutweuty-fourdays  this  liad 
di8»p[)eared,  and  in  eleven  days  after  this  the  wound  was 
LealL-d.    In  a  fortnight  more,  Fagan  was  discharged,  and 

lumed  his  employment.     He  was  unable  to  remember 

c  names  of  things.    At  this  point  the  last  report  ended. 

•  Hcportcd  by  M.  LallujwiM.  {GautU  Midieale  Je  ParU,  1W7, 
p.  667.) 
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Afl«r  this  man  was  discharged  he  led  a  very  iiregalar 
life,  sufTcriiig  afl«r  each  debauch  Irotn  severe  pain  in  the 
head.  On  the  22nd  of  August  (he  waif  di^harged  on 
tlie  15tli  May)  he  nearly  lost  all  power  in  the  right  arm 
and  hand,  and  the  right  side  of  the  lace  was  paralysed. 
On  the  24th  he  was  re>admitt«d. 

The  following  statement  is  ahridged  from  the  hos* 
pital  journal: — "John  Fagan,  re-admitted  August  24th, 
complaining  of  severe  pain  in  the  !«eat  of  the  original 
wonnd ;  and  althoagh  hix  head  pain  is  not  constant,  the 
paroxysms  recur  several  times  in  an  hour,  and  last  for 
two  or  three  minutes  ;  vomits  occasionally  ;  vision  in- 
distinct;  pupils  dilated,  and  very  sluggish;  strength 
and  aemibility  of  the  right  arm  and  leg  much  diminished ; 
pulse  100,  sofl  and  easily  compressible ;  tongue  clean; 
bowels  free ;  memory  very  defective,  particularly  with 
respect  to  names  and  recent  events ;  but  the  defect  in  not 
confined  to  the  faculty  of  memory,  as,  with  few  cxoep« 
tions,  he  cannot  repeat  proper  names,  but  miscalU  almost 
everything ;  although  he  can  perfectly  describe  the  nso 
of  it,  he  calls,  for  instance,  a  wiitch,  a  gate ;  a  book,  a 
pipe,  Ac. ;  a  pipe  is  the  word  that  he  pronounces  most 
frequently ;  it  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  moment 
he  employs  a  wrong  word  be  is  conscious  of  his  mistake, 
and  is  most  anxious  to  correct  it.  The  cicatrix  of  tlie 
wound,  which  is  six  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad, 
is  raised,  particuLirly  at  its  centre,  above  the  level  of  the 
scalp;  it  is  of  a  purplish  red  colour,  tcn)<e,  and  shining, 
very  painful  to  the  touch ;  and  at  the  centre,  which  is 
the  softest  and  most  prominent  part,  there  is  a  strong 
pulsation,  obviously  synchronous  with  the  radial  pulso. 

"  2Cth.  Had  several  severe  paroxysms  of  pain,  aocom- 
panied  with  grinding  of  the  teeth  and  contortions  of  the 
features,  and  succeeded  by  complete  insensibility,  which 
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lasted  for  five  or  six  minutes,  during  which  tirao  the 
pulse  fell  to  fifty  in  a  minute.  Twenty  leeches  were  ap- 
plied round  the  cicatrix,  a  hllster  to  the  nape  of  tlie 
neck,  and  a  cold  lotion  to  the  heail ;  pvirgative  pills. 

"27th.  No  return  of  paroxysms ;  pain  relieved. 

"2Sth.  Several  paroxysms  of  convulsion,  followed  by 
stupor;  cicatrix  more  tense  and  red,  but  the  fluid  which 
it  covers  disappears  on  pressure,  and  returns  when  the 
pressure  is  removed;  pulse  seventy-two,  and  regular; 
tongue  foul ;  bowels  open.  Continued  to  improve ;  pa- 
roxysms becoming  less  frequent  until  tlie  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  he  had  violent  vomiting  followed  by  con* 
Tulsiou,  after  which  he  remained  insensible  for  several 
hours;  pupils  dilated;  pulse  fifty-four;  respiration  nar 
tural ;  a  small  opening  was  made  iuto  the  prominent  part 
of  the  cicatrix,  and  two  dr;ichms  of  healthy  pus  were  dis* 
charged  ;  the  pulse  immediately  rose  to  sixty-eight ;  he 
sat  up  in  the  bed,  answered  questions  rationally,  and 
said  he  was  quite  free  from  pain. 

7th.  Continued  free  from  pain  or  convulsion ;  the  little 
opening  is  healed,  and  the  tumour  is  as  iar^e  as  before; 
a  larger  opening  was  made  into  it,  and  a  small  quantity 
(about  half  a  drachm)  of  bloody  serum  was  discharged. 

Oct.  9th.  Has  had  no  pain  or  convulsion  since  the 
4th  of  September,  when  the  abscess  was  opened ;  lie 
appears  in  perfect  bodily  health,  with  the  exception  of 
some  remaining  weakness  in  the  right  arm  and  hand, 
^Mnd  some  slight  confusion  of  vision;  the  cicatrix  is 
perfectly  on  a  level  with  the  head,  and  there  is  no 
sensible  pulsation  in  the  scat  of  the  former  abscess;  tha 
mental  phenomena  are  as  before  described,  and  are  most 
remarkable ;  he  speaks  correctly,  and  even  fluently ;  de- 
ttcribes  his  sensations  with  great  clearness,  hut  avoids  all 
proper  names ;  he  says,  (for  example)  "  I  have  a  great 
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weakness  and  numbness  here,"  (pointing  to  his  shoulder,) 
"  and  along  here,"  (drawing  his  finger  along  the  arm  to 
the  palm  of  the  hand;)  "  but  no  piun.     When  I  nit  up 
suddenly  I  don't  see  rightly ;  bnt  I  soon  see  as  wi4I  aa 
ever."    Ho  counted  fivu  on  tun  fingers ;  but  could  not  say       « 
the  word  "  finger,"  though  he  made  many  attempts  to  do  fl 
so.    He  called  his  tliumb,  "  friend."  When  desired  to  saj  ~ 
"  stirabout,"  he  said,  and  invariably  says,  "  butienuUk  /' 
bat  was  immediately  conscious  of  liia  error,  and  said,  "  I 
know  that's  not  the  name  of  it."    Sometimes  the  associa* 
tion  of  ideas  could  he  traced  tltrough  which  he  was  led 
to  tlie  misnomer:  stirabout  and  buttermilk  being  con- 
nected in  the  mind  of  every  man  of  his  class  in  tills 
country ;    but  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  no 
such  association  could  be  (raced ;  hut  this  should  cxeita 
no  surprise,  as  the  disturbing  cause,  which  was  of  s^iffi- 
cient  force  to  dissociate  the  idea  of  the  name  from  th« 
/Awjf,  would,  naturally  enough,  be  sufficient  to  disorder      , 
the  faculty  of  "  association."*  fl 

Dr.  Osborn    has   detailed   the   following  remarkable  " 
illui^tration  of  the  morbid  phenomena  of  speech,  which 
duscrvea  to  be  quoted  iu  extffMO.f 

A  gentleman,  of  about  twenty -six  years  of  age,  of 
very  considerable  lit«rary  attaiuments,  a  scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  and  a  pn)ficient  in  the  French,  Italian, 
aud  German  languages,  about  a  year  ago  was  residing 
in  the  country,  and  indulged  the  habit  of  batliing  in  a 
neighbouring  lake. 

One  morning,  after  bathing,  he  was  sitting  at  breakfast, 
when  he  suddenly  fell  in  au  apoplectic  tit.  A  physician 
was  immediately  sent  for;  the  patient  was  bled,  and 
ailcr    being    subjected    to    appropriate    treatment,   he 

*  "  Dublin  <)iMri«rlj  Jounml  of  llciical  ScieuM,"  tar  163S.— A  cbm 
DDclLTtiie  ranoTtbc  Lae  ^  P.  Cnunptoo.M.I). 
t  ItitL.  voL  it.  p.  157. 
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became  sensible  in  about  a  fortnight.  Altliouf,'li  restored 
to  the  use  of  his  intellects,  he  had  the  mortification  of 
finding'  himself  deprived  of  tipeoch.  He  spoke,  but 
what  he  uttered  was  quite  unintelligible,  although  he 
laboured  under  no  paralytic  affection,  and  \ittered  a 
variety  of  syllables  with  the  greatest  apparent  ease. 
When  he  came  to  Dublin,  his  extraordiniiry  jargon 
led  to  his  being  treated  as  a  foreigner  iu  the  hotel 
where  he  stopped ;  and  when  he  went  to  the  college  to 
see  a  friend,  he  was  unable  to  express  his  wish  to  the 
gate-porter,  and  succeeded  ouly  by  pointing  to  the 
apartments  which  his  friend  had  occupied. 

Dr.  Osbom  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  deprivation  under  which  the 
patiimt  laboured ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
received  a  lil>eral  education,  enabled  him  to  ascertain 
some  peculiarities  in  this  affection,  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  come  to  light.     They  were  as  follows : — 

1.  He  perfectly  comprehended  every  word  said  to 
him ;  tliis  was  proved  in  a  variety  of  ways  unnecessary 
to  describe. 

2.  He  perfectly  comprehended  written  language.  He 
continued  to  read  a  newspaper  every  day,  and,  when 
examined,  i>roved  that  he  had  a  very  clear  recollection 
of  all  that  he  read.  Having  procured  a  copyof  Andral's 
Pathology  in  French,  he  read  it  with  great  diligence, 
having  Utely  intended  to  embrace  the  medical  profession. 

3.  He  expn-Bsed  bis  ideas  in  writing  with  considerable 
fluency ;  and  wlien  he  failed,  it  appeared  to  ariiie  merely 
from  confusion,  and  not  from  inability,  the  words  being 
orthtvgrapliically  correct,  but  sometimes  uol  in  their 
proper  places.  Latin  sentences  lie  translated  accurately. 
He  also  wrote  correct  answers  to  historical  questions. 

4.  His  knowledge  of  arithmetic  was  unim]>aired.  He 
added  and  subtracted  numbers  of  different  denominations 
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with  uncommon  readiness.  He  also  played  well  at  the 
game  of  draughts,  which  involves  calculations  rehiting  to 
numhers  and  fiositiou. 

5.  His  recollection  of  musical  sounds  could  not  be 
ascertained,  not  knowing  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of 
music  hefore  the  apoplectic  seizure;  but  he  remembered 
the  tune  of  "God  save  the  King;"  and  when  "  Rule 
Britannia"  was  plajcd,  he  pointed  to  the  shipping  in  the 
river. 

6.  His  power  of  repeating  words  after  another  person 
was  almost  confined  to  certain  monosyllables ;  and  in 
repeating  the  letters  of  the  alpliahet,  he  could  never 
pronounce  i,  q,  u,  v,  tip,  x,  and  ;,  although  he  often 
uttered  those  sounds  iu  attempting  to  pronounce  the 
other  letters.  The  letter  i  also  he  was  very  seldom  able 
to  pronounce. 

7.  In  onler  to  ascertain  and  place  on  record  the 
peculiar  imperfcctloa  of  language  whicli  he  exhibited, 
Dr.  Oshom  selected  and  laid  before  the  patient  the 
following  sentence  from  the  bye-laws  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  viz. :  "  //  sia/i  6e  i»  fie  power  of  tie  CoUege 
to  ej-amine  or  not  examine  a»y  Licenttafe  prevhu*  fo  iit 
a^mimon  to  a  Fellowship,  as  they  »kaU  ihinijit." 

Having  set  him  to  read,  he  read  as  follows :  "  An  fie 
he  tciaf  in  the  (emothcr  of  the  trolhotudoo  to  majorunt  or 
that  OHtdrate  ein  eintrastrai  meatreit  to  ietra  totombreidei 
io  ra  fromtreido  at  tkat  iekritett."  The  same  passage 
was  presented  to  Inm  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  lie 
then  read  it  as  follows :  "  Be  mother  lie  in  the  ioadreit  of 
the  compeatret  to  tamfreis  amtreit  emtreido  and  temtreido 
mettreitemo  to  hit  eftrvido  turn  hried  rederim  of  deid  daf 
drit  dea  treat." 

Dr.  Oshom  observes  thot  there  are  several  syllables 
in  the  above  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Gcnnau  lan- 
guage, which  probably  had  made  a  strong  impression  on 
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the  patient's  memory.  But  tlie  most  remarkable  fact  . 
connected  with  the  case  was,  that  although  he  appeared 
generally  to  know  wheu  he  spoke  wroiij;Iy,  yet  he  was 
unable  to  speak  correctly  notwithstanding,  a^  is  proved 
by  the  preceding  specimen.  He  was  completely  free 
from  any  paralytic  affection  of  the  vocal  organs. 

Morbid  Imitative  Movkmests  ok  Akticclation. — 
I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  a  singular  affection  of  the 
imitative  movements  of  articulation  which  is  sometimes 
■witnessed  in  the  early,  as  well  as  advanced,  stage  of 
ccrvbral  disease.  Itomberg  refers  to  the  plicnomenon,  and 
terms  it  the  "echo"  sign.  Tiie  patient  exhibits  this 
8}Tnptom  by  repeating,  in  a  monotonous  tone  of  voice, 
the  words  and  scntenecs  spoken,  not  only  by  persons 
near  him,  but  by  those  with  whom  he  is  immediately 
engaged  in  conversation. 

I  have  often  observed  this  symptom  at  the  com- 
mencement of  acute  attacks  of  disease  of  the  brain,  par- 
ticularly of  inflammatory  softening.  The  physician 
says,"  good  morning,"  the  patient  echoes  the  question 
without  giving  any  kind  of  re-Hponse  to  the  interroga- 
tory. "  The  pulse  is  weak,"  observes  the  physician  to  an 
anxious  bystander;  "the  pulse  is  weak,"  echoes  the 
invalid.  "  Let  me  see  the  tongue,"  asks  the  physician  ; 
"let  me  see  the  tongue,"  repeats  tlie  patient,  at  the 
same  moment  protruding  it  from  his  mouth. 

I  recollect  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  morbid 
condition  of  the  imitative  movements  of  articulation,  iu 
the  case  of  a  geutleiuan  to  whom  I  was  called,  suffering 
from  many  of  the  alarming  symptoms  prcmonitorj*  of 
paralysis.  He  repeated  every  question  I  put  to  him,  as 
well  as  the  remarks  made  by  others.  This  symptom  is 
often  observed  in  chronic  conditions  of  imbecility  and 
insanity. 

'A  lady,"  says  Eombei^,  "  who  died  of  softening  of 
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the  brain,  invariably  repeated  my  qaestions,  as  "  show 
me  your  tongue,"  or,  "  will  yon  lift  up  your  arm  ?" 
without  doinj^  as  she  was  bid.  T  am  acquainted  with 
an  idiot  of  eleven  years,  who  in  this  way  mimics  music 
ID  a  remarkable  manner.  The  same  phenomenon  has 
occurred  to  me  in  two  youn^  S'^^''  l^bourin^  under 
typhus  fever,  when  the  disease  was  at  its  height." 

A  gentleman,  who  had  suffered  acute  mental  dixtress, 
and  whuisc  miud  was  never  remarkable  for  its  vigour, 
exhibited  s^'mptoms  of  softening  of  the  brain.  I 
examined  him.  He  had,  to  a  singular  degree,  the 
"echo"  symptom,  repeating  almost  every  question  I 
addresiicd  to  him.  His  friends,  who  accompanied  the 
patient  to  my  tiousc,  were  themselves  struck  with  this 
symptom,  although  they  had  never  before  observed  it. 
This  patient  subnequcntly  had  an  altack  of  decided 
paralysis,  and,  afU-r  death,  there  was  found  extensive 
softening  in  the  whole  of  the  right  liemispherc  of  the 
hrain. 

T  presume  the  "  echo"  phenomenon  may,  to  some 
extent,  arise  from  that  sluggish  and  abstracted  state  of 
thought  amounting  to  reverie,  which  is  so  ofto'n  seen  m 
cases  of  long-existing,  and  undetected,  because  obscure, 
affection  of  the  brain.  The  miud  appesurs  iucai>able, 
under  these  circumstances,  of  apprehending  the  most 
simple  questions,  and,  parrot-like,  repeats  them.  I  liave 
noticed  this  sj-mptom  in  other  conditions  of  depressed 
vital  and  nervous  power,  but  it  more  particularly  ac- 
companies softening  of  some  portion  of  the  brain. 

iNVOi-VNTARY    AbTICULATIOS,  OH    ThINKIXO   Ai^CD. 

Whilst  referring  to  the  morbid  phenomena  of  speech, 
it  will  not  bo  out  of  place  to  direct  attention  to  a 
precursory  symptom,  not  only  of  approaching  paralysis, 
but  ofinsanity.  1  allude  to  the  practice  vi'  many  patients, 
suffering  from  incipient   brain   and  miud  disease,  of 
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talking  aloud,  when  alone.  A  distinguished  physician 
observed  this  symptom  to  precede  an  attack  of  paralysis, 
iu  the  ca«e  of  a  nobleman  who  for  many  years  niled  the 
destinies  of  this  country. 

In  many  conditions  of  brain  irritation  and  disease, 
the  patient  ia  observed  to  talk  to  himself,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  insanity  is  often  detected  by  this  symptom. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  this  eccentric  habit  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  a  perfect  state  of  health  of  body  and  mind  ; 
but,  ucvcrtlicless,  it  is  a  symi)tom  that  should  be  care- 
folly  regarded  in  all  cases  of  suspected  disease  of  the 
brain  coming  on  at  a  critical  period  of  life,  particularly  if 
conjoined  with  other  signs  of  cerebral  disorder. 

MoRBiiJ  Vocal  Phekohena  AccoMFANtiNO  Ixsanitv. 
— ^In  some  ca*C8  of  insanity,  all  power  of  speech  appears, 
for  a  considerable  period,  to  be  lost.  Insane  patients 
have  been  known  to  continue  for  years  without  uttering 
a  vocal  sound  !  This  does  not  generally  arise  from  any 
paralysis  of  the  organs  of  speech,  although  this  aifectiun 
sometimes  exists,  but  it  is  owing  to  the  mind  being 
intensely  absorbed  or  preoci;upied  in  the  contemplation 
of  predominant  insane  ideas. 

Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont  relates  the  case  of  a  man 
who  was  for  fifty-two  years  insane,  but  who  had  not 
spoken  ior  thirty  years !  "WHien  perseveringly  interro- 
gated bo  gave  a  kind  of  grunt  and  ran  away.  About 
fifteen  days  before  his  death,  this  patient  recovered  the 
use  of  liis  speech,  and  answered  perfectly  well  all  ques- 
tions put  to  him  ' 

There  are  certain  peculiarities  characteristic  of  the 
voice  and  speech  of  the  insane,  and  these  are  occasion- 
ally recognised  in  the  incipient  sti^  of  the  malady,  I 
am  iiequainted  with  a  gentleman  subject  to  attacks  of 
recurrent  insanity,  whose  paroxysms  are  always  preceded 
by  singular  altcratloa  and  eccentricity  of  voice.      For  a 
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week  or  ten  days,  and  occasionally  for  a  fortnight,  bofore 
the  mind  exliibits  symptomB  of  aberration,  the  voice  be- 
comes remai'kably  sharp  and  ahrill.  This  warning  of  the 
approiiching  relapse  is  immediately  appreciated  by  the 
iainily,  and  steps  are  at  once  taken  to  prevent  any  mis- 
chief that  might  ensue  from  the  ■violence  of  a  sudden 
maniacal  outbreak.  In  another  case,  a  lady  who  has  had 
repeated  attacks  of  insanity,  begins  to  clip  her  words 
and  leave  her  sentences  hiilf-finislied  in  the  early  period 
of  the  attack.  Some  patients,  in  the  incipient  ntage, 
speak  snappishly,  sharply,  and  quickly.  In  other  forms 
of  insanity  the  voice  assumes  a  solemn  and  grave 
character.  These  latter  alterations  are  observed  to  pre- 
cede attacks  of  acute  melancholia.  I  have  known  tlie 
voice  to  undergo  very  remarkable  modifications  and 
sometimes  a  complete  metamorphosis  in  the  incipient 
stage  of  insanity. 

.\  lady,  some  years  ago,  conealted  me  respecting  her 
husband,  who  had,  according  to  tlie  obser\-ation  of  her 
friends,  exhibited  symptoms  of  mental  unsoundness. 
She  had  not,  however,  herself  noticed  any  remarkable 
change  in  his  mental  condition  such  as  to  justify  her 
entertaining  a  suspicion  of  approaching  aberration  of 
mind.  She,  however,  admitted  she  bad  remarked  a 
singular  jdteration  in  the  character  of  his  voice,  which 
was  attriljutod  to  a  cold  wliich  she  presumed  he  was 
suffering  from.  She  could  not  accurately  describe  bis 
voice  to  me.  "  It  sounded  (s!ie  observed,)  hollow,  as  if 
it.  came  tlirongh  a  lai^e  empty  tub."  Two  months  sub. 
sequently  to  this  con.<iultation,  the  gentleman  was  in. 
eoufinement  as  a  dangerous  lunatic. 

M.  Morel  refers  to  a  case  of  insanity  in  which  the 
patient  was  subject  to  dangerous  periodical  attacks  of 
violent  homicidal  delirium.  His  relations  always  knew 
when  the  maniacal  crisis  was  about  to  occur,  from  a  sin- 
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gular  alteration  that  took  place  in  tiis  voice.  It  had  at 
these  periods  a  bell-Ukc  sound.  He  spoke  in  wliat  is 
designated  by  French  pathologists,  "J'oia:  de  PoUchincHe," 
or,  Punch's  Toice. 

Guisiain,  when  alluding    to  the    subject  of  morbid 
vocal  phenomena  as  associated  with  insanity,  observes : — 

"The  speech  is  altered  from  tlie  natural  tone  and 
style ;  the  articulation  becomes  embarrassed.  It  is  not 
80  distinct  as  usual,  or  it  is  clipped,  or  hurried,  or  weak, 
or  too  emphatic,  or  prosy,  or  drawling.  Some  words  are 
cut  short  like  a  drunken  man's,  or  single  words  are  re- 
peated hastily,  or  a  syllable  of  a  word  is  repeated,  or 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  uttering  cei-taiu  letters,  such  as 
T's  and  B's,  or  words  requiring  an  emphasis,  or  when 
several  consonants  come  together.  At  times  the  patient 
stammers,  and  seems  to  be  at  fault  in  finding  the  proper 
word,  e.\plctive,  epithet,  or  phrase,  whicli  in  health  he 
was  both  apt  and  fluent  in  using ;  or,  it  may  be,  that  in- 
stead of  being  cautioiui  and  studied  in  his  speech,  he  is  all 
of  a  sudden  voluble,  redundant,  and  profusely  garrulous. 
But  at  other  times  the  speech  is  perfectly  natural  in  utter- 
ance and  rational  in  what  is  said,  and  yet  the  patient  is 
deeply  attainted  with  insanity  all  tlie  time.  Tliere  shall 
not  be  a  single  unreiisonablc  or  ill-spoken  word  uttered. 
But  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  retired,  reserved  manner, 
a  slinking  out  of  sight,  a  refusal  to  speak  to  an  old 
friend,  or  answer  the  queries  of  the  medical  man ;  an 
ill-temper  or  sulkiness,  that  is  worse  than  imperfect 
articulation.  At  length  he  speaks  with  irritation;  'I 
knoiv  l&eir  designs — he  is  not  tnif  friend ;  he  has  been 
informed  of  everything.  I  am  surrounded  with  free- 
masons, or  papists,  or  tones,  or  dissenters.  I  know  there 
is  a  Qod,'  Hic.  &c.  Such  a  person  is  still  insane  in 
spite  of  bis  good  articulation." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Morbid  Phenomena  of  Sensation. 


?nt  sonsiljility  js  very  frequently  affected  in  organic 
disease  of  the  brain,  and  exalted,  depressed,  or  perverted 
states  of  tliiii  important  function  are  to  be  found  among 
the  early  and  premonitory  s^'niptoms  of  all  cerebral 
affections.     ITie  sensation  may  be, 

a.  Exalted. 

iS.  Impaired  or  lost. 

y.   Vitiated, 

UI'TATION     OP    SUSSATIUN       (HvPER.£STHE8IA). In 

IBKdj  affectionti  of  tlio  nervous  isystem  unconnected  witk 
oi^anic  disease  of  the  bniin,  the  sensibility  exhibits  great  ■ 
acutene)s8 ;  and  to  such  a  degree  do  we  occaxiunally  wit- 
ness this  state  of  morbid  exaltation,  that  tlie  slightest 
touch  of  the  skin,  or  puff  of  cold  air,  has  been  known  to 
throw  the  patient  into  a  paroxysm  of  convulsive  agony. 
In  hydrophobia  this  conditiuu  of  acute  sensibility  ia 
observed,  perhaps,  in  its  highest  degree  of  development, 
and  it  is  frequently  seen  to  exhibit  itself  for  some  time 
ftfter  death  lias  apparently  taken  place. 

In  these  cases,  such  is  the  morbid  peripheral  acuteoesa 
of  sensibility,  tliat  the  minimum  portion  of  cold  wind,  or 
even  a  faint  puff  of  air  from  the  mouth,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  hydrophobic  patient,  has 
often  induced  a  fearful  jwroxysm  of  spasmodic  suilcring. 
Id  coses  of  acute  visceral  iuflammation  involving  some  of 
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tlio  ganglia  of  tlie  great  sympathetic  nerve,  the  general 
sensibility  has  become  keenly  acute.  In  ccrtaiu  hys- 
terical affections  of  women  the  senttation  ia  often 
intensely  manifegted.  To  euch  a  degree  has  this 
hypenpstlicsia  been  observed,  that  patients  have  been 
known  to  scream  violently  when  the  skin  has  been  only 
ioached.  TUe  faintest  whisper,  sudden  opening  of  a  door, 
or  ruffle  of  a  ncwspapftr  has  been  known,  in  audi  cases, 
to  induce  se\'ere  conditions  of  violent  convulsive  spafim. 
It  is  difficult  satisfactorily  to  explain  this  phenomenon, 
but  as  described  here,  it  is  frequently  observed  in 
practice. 

Occasionally,  in  the  incipient  stage  of  inflammation 
of  the  encephalou,  au  exalted  condition  of  sensation  is 
noticed.  The  same  phenomenon  is  apparent  in  cases  of 
tumours  interfering  with  the  corpora  rend/ortnia,  poM 
varolii,  processus  cerebelli,  and  corpora  quadragemina.  An 
exaltation  of  sensibility,  both  special  and  general,  has  been 
frcfjuently  observed  iu  diffused  neuralgic  conditions,  and 
Kirhett  connected  with  cephalalgia  of  long  continuance,  and 
associated  with  morbid  psychical  phenomena,  it  should 
always  command  attention  in  coses  of  supposed  disease 
of  the  braiii  and  spinal  cord.*  Hypera?8thesia  of  the 
special  sensorial  ganglia  will  be  more  piirticularly  referred 

*  Spinal  Mftenint*  in  oflcn  oonnecttNl  with  a  pruround  pun  oorvipj'ini;  tlia 
dnptU  of  tlie  limb  or  Ibllowiiig  tlie  oounM!  of  l1u>  ^tvai.  iicnroiu  trunk*.  Ki- 
Bltcd  tmiibUitj-  18,  a»  Aiidiul  ubaorvca,  liable  to  be  iiiieUtki>n  Tor  iieurali^a. 
Ill  other  CUM  tbeM  {wins  du  uul  eiiiit.  The  litnb  I*  niproly  bcnumbrd,  tbo 
exlKuie  put*  ar«  cold  mid  Xrta  Kunsible  tlmn  they  Kliould  be.  The  patii'nt, 
■Bji  Andral,  tTCkt*  thiive  iiii'ipiunt  tyniptoma  with  nr^Ii^nl.  but  tbu  disvoMi 
marchni  on,  the  eni/ouTiluiifTnent  and  innenikibililj  Krodually  incrviw.  nud 
tbcn  panljntis  cnanes.  Andral  r«f>'n  to  the  pArliculara  of  k  owe  hi  which 
Uia  chief  lymptum  for  two  connccutive  months  was  nothbg  mora  than  • 
WDHLlion  of  cold — ofintpinu  eold ^occupying  the  citrnniliM  of  the  titigcra 
and  tow.  Thin  Bjmptoni  contiumid  without  uny  cbango  for  right  wwka.  It 
wa*  ttuiideoly  ohingwl  to  a  pricking;  kind  of  i'lvling  in  the  uiiiie  part.  After 
K  tihoii  limi)  the  eitremilieH  were  tvized  with  n  hr usque  cunvnlHive  movommt, 
**  d«(  inouTeinent«  luiocad^."  Tbesu  iMtf  r  *yirii>toin«  continued  to  pnigrcM 
Dtil  followvd  bjr  charaeteridic  tigiia  of  t^iual  toiXvning. 
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to  when  I  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  tbc  exaltations 
of  special  sensibility,  viz. : — 

a.   Vision. 
0.  Hearing. 
r  Taste. 
i.  Touch, 

EpilfpticVertijo. — Physiologists liave  dewrihed  varionl 
types  of  vertigo.  1.  Wheu  the  body  appears  to  move 
backwards  and  forwards.  2.  In  which  the  movement 
seems  to  be  on  one  side.  3.  When  the  illusory  sensation 
is  rotatory.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  consider  in  detail 
these  various  pha^iofi  of  vertiginous  sensation.  ^J 

In  all  afTeetions  of  the  brain,  the  sensation  of  illosoiy  ^^ 
movements,  termed  vertigo,  or  giddiness,  stand  promi- 
nently for«'ard  among  the  significant  and  important  in- 
cipient symptoms.  In  some  respects  it  is  more  character-  ^ 
istically  diagnostic  of  serious  cerebral  disease,  oi^^anic  and  V 
functional,  than  that  of  headache,  even  in  its  more  acute 
form  of  manifestation.     If  the  vertigo  be  clearly  an  idio- 
pathic encephalic  afTectioii,  and  not,  as  is  oft^n  the  case, 
symptomatic  of  some  form  of  stomach,  heart,  hepatic, 
visceral,  renal,  or  blood  dis«a8(>,  we  may  infer  that  the 
state  of  the  brain  is  entitled  to  careliil  pathological 
analysis,  and  earnest  therapeutic  consideration. 

This  phase  of  disordered  Kcnsibility,  when  not  obvionslyl 
arintng  from  the  above  causes,  or  connected  with  states ' 
of  poisoned  blood,  resulting  from  retained  excretions,  or 
presence  of  a  toxic  agent  in  the  vital  fluid,  generally 
indicates  serious  disturbance  of  the  cranial  circulation, 
and  is  frequently  dependent  upon  a  want  of  normal 
balance  in  the  amount  of  blood  distributed  to  the  A'arious 
sinuses  as  well  as  to  the  venous  and  arterial  cerebral 
vessels. 

The  cerebral  type  of  vertigo  is  easily  diagnosed 
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the  absence  of  those  affoctions  of  otlier  organs  which 
sympatheticallj  disorder  the  brain,  such  as  gastric  and 
hepatic  derang('nient,  loss  of  blootl,  and  long-continned, 
exhausting  discharges  from  various  parts  of  the  body.* 

The  most  important  form  of  vertigo  is  undoubtedly 
thiit  associated  with  obscure  and  often  hidden  types  of 
epilepsy,  and  it  is  to  this  form  of  neurosis  of  sensibility 
I  am  particularly  desirous  of  directing  special  atten- 
tion. 

•  "  Vertigo,  or  gidilinn*."  tmy  Dr.  ClutUrbuck.  "  thongh  unattonded 
with  [will,  i»,  in  gcnn-ftl,  of  a  more  dati^rous  natunt  than  the  serereEt  head* 
ache,  Vrrtigo  coukiitu  iu  a  dinturbiuicu  of  tlii<  vulunlary  poipcr,  and  in 
Mmp  iegrw  ol  nmtition,  M|weiaU}'  of  itmhiii  ;  and  thus  il  kIiuab  itavlf  to  ba 
an  alTcction  of  the  brain  iUolfi  while  mere  pnlii  In  tlje  h««d  do«a  nut  neoes> 
•arily  impl/  thin,  it  being  for  tlie  mo«t  put  tui  aflvolion  of  the  uieiiilfrHUi<a 
onlj.  In  vertigo,  objrcio  that  are  fixed  ftppekr  to  be  in  motion,  or  tv  turn 
roQod,  0*  the  nnmo  implim.  Tbe  jutti^tit  Iohou  bin  balanoe,  and  is  inclined 
to  £U1  dawn.  It  oitrn  ii  fbllowud  iminoiliiitoly  bj  Mvero  headache.  Vtrligo 
la  apt  to  recur,  and  thu*  oibcn  bocnmM  rr»]ii4-iit  and  haliitual.  AfUr  a  tima 
ttic  ment4l  powen  bHiouic  inipiur«l.  and  onmplota  idiocy  a(lon  follows,  aa 
iraa  lh«  caiv in  tlie  cclebrntcd  Drau  Swiil.  It  frn^ucnti;  tcrmitiatct  in  opo* 
^plexjr  or  I<al^,  from  the  eitcnHtun  ofdiKiaiit'  in  the  br^n. 

"Vertigo  ia  Induced  by  wh^trvrr  in  oipabie  of  disturbing  enddenly  tli» 
areulatiuu  of  the  hraiti,  wbetliur  in  tli«  waj  of  iiicrcaae  or  diminution  :  thus 
tbe  appKiftch  of  lynco/'p,  wlielber  produced  !iy  loan  of  blood,  err  a  feeling  of 
nauaea ;  blow*  <m  the  ln-nd,  owaaioning  a  onncuMiion  of  the  brain ;  stooping  i 
•winging;  whirling  i  or  other  iinuxiial  motiona  of  the  body,  «•  in  failing, 
«rc  thu  ordinary  axciting  canam  of  the  discwK!.  I'ertigo  'a  etce<>diii|;1y  fre- 
quent at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  generally  indicitn  tbe  apjirouch  and 
formation  ofdiitrjiae  in  the  brain.  Acoordingly,  it  is  a  frc<iucut  fororunuer 
of  apopUri)  and  patty. 

"The  imtncdialo  or  proTimaU  cauie  of  giddincH.  or  vivrtigu,  that  it,  the 
actual  condition  of  Uiv  brnin  at  the  inonicut,  i>  probably  tamo  partial  dta- 
tarbanec  in  the  circulation  thnv :  which  nil  the  ocraiional  twtttt  mentioned 
■re  obrioutly  calciilatiid  U)  produce.  It  in  more  or  leui  dangnvus,  according 
lo  tbe  oanae  inducing  it,  and  the  state  of  the  brain  itHelf,  which  may  be  lound 
or  otherwiae.  And  at  thi>  cunnot  be  c^rlAiuly  known,  nor  the  extent  of  it 
when  actually  pm>ent,  the  event  in  of  coursfl  uticertnin.  At  all  time*,  yonr 
ptvynotU  ihould  be  guarded  i  becanao  vertigo  aeldom  occurs  under  favour- 
able eircuuietuicea  of  age  end  guneril  hvjdth  ;  uniem  when  produc«'d  by  eo 
alight  a  cause  aa  htoinllrtting,  or  a  trifling  blow  upon  the  head.  A^lieuerer 
vertigo  recure  fre<)uenlly,  and  at  on  ailvanoed  period  of  life,  and  more  pat- 
llciilarly  when  it  ia  accompanied  with  drowiini's,  wcakneMi  of  the  volnnlarjr 
nraaclea,  impAired  memory  or  judgment,  or.  in  ihort,  any  other  diatiirhanea 
or  iKiperftoion  in  the  rtato  of  the  tentorial  fuiictioua,  an  nnfavoorabln  re- 
■nit  ia  to  bo  eipcded  ;  bcenoae  ail  tbeae  aflbrd  deulsive  cridenoe  of  a  con- 
•idcfttble  degree  and  extent  of  diteane  iu  Uie  binin." 
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This  type  of  epilepsy  has  been  termed  by  the  French 
patholt^ists,  the  Petit-mal,  and,  by  English  writers, 
epileptic  vertigo.  It  is  observed,  at  all  periods  of  life, 
in  various  df^n^^s  of  severity.  It  is  a  common  aflecHon 
of  chil(]liood,  and  often,  before  its  existence  is  suspected, 
&tally  daiuagei;  the  bodily  health  and  undennincii  the 
intelligence.  Much  of  the  defectiTe  and  enfeebled  in- 
tellect obser^-vd  among  children,  associated  with  great 
disorder  of  the  general  health  and  impaired  vital  and 
nerve  force  arises  from  this  subtle  and  misckievouti  phase 
of  epilepsy. 

In  the  majority  of  eases,  particularly  in  adults, 
attacks   of  psctxio  epilepsy  are    unasaociatcd  with  ai^ 
form   of  convulsive   actiou.      The   ]>3tieQt   never    falls 
down  in  a  characteristic  fit,  neither  is  lie  deprived  for 
any  length    of    time   of  consciousness.      The   malady 
exhibitit  itself   at   all   periods  of  the  day,  and  in  all 
possible  position*  of  the  body.    The  fit  occurs  in  the   j 
middle  of  the  night,  during  the  transition  state  between  H 
sleeping   and    waking,    early    in  the  morning  on  first 
rising,  during   meals,  whilst  engaged  in  conversation, 
and  wlien  walking  in  the  streets.     The  patient,  far  a 
second  or  two,  and  occatfionally  for  a  longer  period,  is  ^ 
seized  with   severe  vertigo,  and  momentarily  loses  his  fl 
consciousness.    This  disorder  of  sensation  often  developes  " 
itself   whilst   the   patient   is   actively    engaged    in    his 
accustomed  vocation.    I  have  known  clergymen  attacked 
whilst  preaching  in  the  pulpit,  merchants  when  engaged 
at  the  desk,  or  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  barristers  whilst 
addressing  courts  of  law.  I  have  in  many  cases  traced  the 
malady  back  for  a  period  of  some  years,  manifesting  itself 
under  all  conceivable  physical  and  mental   conditions. 
This  aficction    is    rarely  considered  of  an  important 
character,  until  the  bodily  health  and  mental  condition 
of  the  patient  begin   to  be  atfected.    It  is  then  dis- 
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covered  that  the  invalid  has  been  suliject  for  a  lengtliened 
time  to  ui)det(!cted  aiid  unobserved  attacks  of  epileptic 
vertigo,  which  have  been  considered  either  us  symptomatic 
of  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach  or  liver,  or  as  simple 
fits  of  ordinary  syncope. 

"It  is  scarcely  possible,"  says  Trousseau,  "  to  describe 
these  epileptic  attacks  except  by  examples.  In  childhood, 
when  it  is  especiitlly  common,  it  may  manifest  itself 
thus :  The  child  stops  short  in  the  middle  of  its  play, 
remains  motionless,  with  fixed  eye  and  suspended 
respiration,  returning  to  itstilf  after  seven  or  eight 
seconds,  and  sometimes  hardly  two.  AVe  may  observe 
analogous  examples  in  the  adult.  A  person  while 
playing  at  cards  finds  the  movement  of  his  hand  sud- 
denly arrested  when  about  to  play,  the  aird  remaining 
in  his  hand  as  if  uffi.ved  to  it.  A  deep  inspiration  occurs, 
the  suspended  movement  is  completed,  and  the  vertigo 
has  passed  away.  At  other  times  the  patient  rises, 
walkn  he  knows  not  where,  striking  against  objects,  and 
stops  short  at  the  instant  he  returns  to  himself.  At 
others  he  mumbles  sonic  unintelligible  words,  or  repeats 
tlie  same  word,  as  his  own  name,  obstinately,  during 
seven  or  eight  seconds.  In  all  these  cases  the  individual 
is  completely  without  the  cxtcnial  world.  Sensation  is 
abolished,  and  we  may  .shake  or  pinch  him  without  his 
feeling  anything.  In  certain  cases,  as  in  a  patient  now 
iu  the  wards,  the  vertigo  is  announced  by  a  peculiar 
BCnsatioD,  to  which  authors  have  given  the  name  of 
ettra^  and  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  consists 
in  the  feeling  of  a  current,  that  moimts  up  from  one  of 
the  limbs,  or  some  other  point  of  the  surface,  towards 
the  head.  At  other  times  there  is  a  sensation  of  pain, 
of  formication,  or  of  little  imperceptible  convulsive 
shocks.  In  a  great  uuinber  of  cases  these  phenomena 
constitute  tho  entire  affection,  and  desen-e  the  name  of 
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epileptic  vertigo.  At  others,  they  go  o«  increasing  until 
the  fit  itself  occurs,  and  then  it  is  usually  by  the  thumb 
that  the  aura  commences.  But  the  fit  is  only  preceded 
by  the  aura  quite  exceptionally." 

A  child,  five  years  of  age,  was  brought  for  IE.  Trous- 
seau's advice.  Several  times  a  week,  and  more  thaa 
once  n  day,  the  child  became  the  subject  of  hiccough, 
which,  accompanied  by  remarkable  paleness,  lasted  fur 
several  seconds,  and  never  more  than  a  minute,  headache 
and  hebetude  succeeding.  M.  Trousseau,  alone  in  his 
opinion,  pronounced  tins  epilepsy,  antt  a  year  aller  the 
child  had  regular  epileptic  fits.  "  At  other  timus,"  says 
the  same  authority,  "epilepsy  manifests  itself  by  a 
marked  sensation  of  cardiac  suffocation.  The  patient, 
seized  with  most  viulcnt  palpitations,  becomes  extremely 
pale,  and  loses  all  consciousness.  In  ordinary  palpitation, 
consoiousuoss  is  always  preserved;  and  it  is  well  to  bo 
aware  of  these  palpitations  in  the  epileptic,  since  the 
patient  complaining  only  of  bis  heart,  an  erroneous  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease  may  he  easily  formed. 

"  Disturbances  of  the  intellect  are  very  frequent  after       ■ 
the  epileptic  fit,  and  they  are  also  met  with  subsequent  fl 
to  the  vertigo.    The  head   is  heavy   and   aching,  the  ~ 
jMiticnt  being  morose  aud  taciturn,  and  as  if  stupified  for 
a  while — for  a  half  or  whole  hour.     For  the  purpose  of 
diagnosis,  it  is  of  extreme  imporlauce  to  observe  these 
changes ;  for  wc  find  them  as  a  consequence  of  no  other 
ncr\'0U3  spasm,  however  violent  it  may  have  been.  'Hiere 
may  be  exhaustion  after  a  Wolent  &t  of  hysteria,  but  the 
iotellect  always  reniaius  very  clear.     This  relative  ccn> 
fusion  of  the  mental  powers  may  escape  the  ptiysician's 
attention,  but  it  is  very  rare  f<jr  it  to  escape  that  of  the 
patient  or  his  relatives,  so  that  they  should  be  always 
interrogated  ujmu  this  point. 

"  There  is  nothing  special  in  the  vertiginous  form,  as  it 
depends  upon  the  same  causes  as  the  fit;  and  very  often 
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we  observe  alternations  of  the  vertigo  and  the  fits  in  the 
same  Bubject.  It  is  by  no  means  rare,  liowever,  to  liud, 
after  from  one  to  tea  years'  time,  the  fits  entirely  displace 
the  vertigo." 

There  is  no  type  of  epilepsy  so  fearfully  and  fatally 
destructive  to  the  intelligence  as  that  previously  de- 
scribed. It  is  generally  associated  with  obscure  and  not 
easily  detected  or  defined  changes  in  the  cerebral  tissue. 
These  pathological  alterations  are  more  particularly 
diagnosed  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  iifiection.  Uence 
the  grave  importance  of  an  early  recognition  of  this 
subtle  and  insidious  form  of  vertigo,  and  the  necessity 
for  a  spi-edy  administration  of  remedies  for  its  cure. 

Hkai>acii£. — This  type  of  hyperaisthesia  of  the  brain 
■will  be  considered  more  in  detail  when,  in  the  concluding 
section  of  the  work,  I  address  uiysdf  particularly  to  an 
analysts  of  the  general  principles  of  diagnosis.  It  may 
be  affirmed,  as  apos/nla/e,  that  all  organic  diseases  of  the 
brain  are  accompanied  by  vertigo,  headache,  acute  and 
chronic,  or  by  some  abnonnal  physical  sensation  within 
the  cranium.  Cephalalgia,  however,  may  be  considered  as 
an  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  all  cerebral  affec- 
tions. This  sj'mptom  is  rarely  absent,  particularly  in  the 
early  or  acute  stage  of  the  encephalic  disease.     In  some 

I  forms  of  tumour,  and  in  those  obscure  alterations  of  tissue 
connected  with  general  paralysis,  the  patient  often  posi- 
tively denies  that  he  has  headache,  or  ever  was  subject 
to  any  cerebral  pain  or  uneasiness.  I  have,  however, 
after  minute  inquiry,  generally  ascertained  that  cepha- 
lalgia has  existed,  but  been  forgotten  by  the  patient, 
arising  in  many  instances  from  an  impairment  of  intel- 
ligence and  loss  of  memory.  In  cases  of  advanced  general 
panilysis  and  chronic  softening  of  the  brain,  the  patient 
stoutly  maintains  that  he  is  quite  free  from  all  headache, 
I  and  will  not  admit  that  he  suffers  from  vertigo,  or  any 
H  description    of  uneasiness  within  the  ci-anium,  but  his 
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actions  clearly  demonstrate  that  there  cxUts  an  liypcr- 
lestliMia  of  tlio  brain. 

"  With  the  exception  of  atrophy,"  »ays  Romberg, 
"  none  of  the  diseases  of  the  bniin  occur  nnac^xtmpanied 
by  headache."  Xas^e  afliriiis  that  pain  of  the  head  is 
one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  associated  with  cere- 
bral tumours.  It  always  exists,  particularly  in  central 
soiU-uiug  of  the  brain  involving  the  corpus  callosnm, 
septum  luciduin,  fornix,  and  the  ventricular  parietes. 
Dr.  Todd  says,  that  disease  of  the  corpus  Btriafum  and 
optic  tlialainua  is  attended  with  little  or  no  localized 
pain  pointing  out  the  exact  seat  of  the  lesion. 

In  abscess  of  the  brain  headache,  paroxysmal  in  its 
character,  is  rarely  absent.  In  all  the  affections  of  the 
encephalou  consequent  upon  chronic  otorrh(pa,  the  same 
symptom  is  fjenerally  present  Apoplexy  is  almost  inva- 
riably preceded  by  either  severe  vertigo,  noises  in  the  head, 
confusion  of  intellect,  or  severe  paroxysms  of  cephalalgia. 
In  cerebral  lietnorrhage,  the  patient  is  often  heard  to  | 
complain,  immediately  prior  to  the  attack,  of  a  sensation 
in  the  head  giving  rise  to  the  impression  that  an  actual 
laceration  of  the  cerehral  substance  has  taken  place. 

Pain  of  the  head  does  not  always  denote  the  character 
of  the  cerebral  lesion.  It  may  accompany,  as  Andral 
remarks,  the  most  varied  niprbid  condition  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  cranium,  bones,  membranes,  injection  of 
their  tissue,  formation  of  concretions  on  the  free  sur- 
face of  the  arachnoid,  purulent  infiltration  of  the  pia 
mater,  or  effusion  of  pus  or  serum  into  the  ventricles. 

According  to  the  opinions  of  some  authorities,  this 
s^nnptom  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain  has  been  some- 
what exaggerated.*     It  has  been  asserted  tliat  headache 

'  "  Cephalalgia  >■  >  ■rraFtam  of  Um  rnqomt  otctartDtt  tlian  wc  tniichl 
h»\t  anttdpiM— «  fact  which  MgatiTtlf  dttnonalratM  Ihn  noMBlty  oT 
■dditioBal    can    in   aUamliBg  to  otbn-   ai^a   imlicating    dutuibaooe    at 
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is  not  invariably  present  in  encephalic  afTectiona.  Cases 
undoubtedly  occur  where  the  patient  makes  no  complaint 
of  headache,  hut  it  would  be  unsafe  to  infer  from  this 
repudiation  of  the  symptom  that  it  has  not,  at  any  stage 
of  the  disease,  existed.  I  have  never  carefully  examined 
a  ca^e  of  clearly  developed  disease  of  the  hrain,  without 
having  assured  myself  that  vertigo,  headache,  or  some 

the  tmrnUR  orntit*.  Tha  annlyiii  of  aulhentlo  autn  of  ihia  (Wrription 
■Uo  ihovnt  that  tlwra  in  no  dalliiiu  reUtiun,  except  in  the  iiinbinei)  of  lbs 
oorcbclium,  Uitiroon  thn  iiitA  nf  thn  Iriiou  siid  tlin  titu  of  the  previoiia 
pain.  With  n  licit  to  dRtfTininm)^  thentt  points,  I  havo  |i|oiie  through  th» 
cwcs  tvcordod  in  [)r.  Abcrcromhio'K  irork  on  dist'sute*  of  Ui«  hmiit,  kud 
indral'i  fifth  rolumr  of  thnt  inoniiniiint  of  tiilent,  industry,  and  lofcioaJ  induo- 
tioii,  tho  ■  Cliniquc  Slodicitic*  Tho  rc»nlt«  of  thi:  i-iporicnen  of  tbo  lirilinh 
and  the  Fivnch  plijrisiciiin  arc  nomorically  widrr  apurt  tluui  no  nhoiild  haro 
ex[ir.-ctc>I,  though  thoy  auini'Idc  in  proving  that  undoubted  dtrobml  miichiof 
fni'iuciitt}  is  uiiobsuciatt-d  willi  ccphulalgin- 

■■  We  Ukv  llrst — bj  tlie  lawn  of  courU-'sy — the  forciKn  author.  He  giv« 
one  bundffd  uud  eight  cml-b  ju  which  death  was  manii'aUy  duo  to  intra- 
cniuiiil  diswiM.ua  coiilirined  hj  poil-mor(4in  examinalioQ  i  or  in  obich,  thou^fh 
th«  tnlni  iiuiie  nils  iinuii-diuUly  due  to  utlittt  uiumb,  tba  MdAVCiio  ceotiou 
i]*moiutral«d  iviiicident  cpr«br»1  didorgaiiiution. 

**  In  oocifuriuity  with  tho  cibi>ervfttLi>ii«  of  Andnil,  (h«  ratio  in  which  Iwad- 
•ch*  noeonipuii^ii  intra-craiilal  nuMhiof  ia  a*  foTty-liv*  to  Mxty-onc,  or  nvwlj 
a*  two  to  throo :  if  wo  aublract  the  npoplcctio  cium,  in  wtiioh  tbi*  Nymptore 
■  eonip«mivcily  of  liHu  imjiort,  vo  obUin  a  ratio  of  thirty-nino  to  forty,  in 
otW  ncvdH,  the  frriiULnicy  and  abionoo  of  hi'ulocha  am  almint  ti]Uul,  or,  to 
nil.-  ■  iportin){  phrnau.  it  is  an  ovi-ii  cbmicc  whcthvr  the  iutm-unuiiol  dixva* 
u  or  ii  not  OfcampanicKl  liy  ccpluilal^s. 

"  According  to  thu  ouHlviiA  of  Dr.  Abercroinbiu'a  one  hundred  and  thiriy< 
nine  bintorli^s  of  inlm -cranial  diwoAcit,  lUi^  ratio  in  which  headacbo  ia  ■ 
OOnootnilaiit  of  or^niu  di^eHae  uf  Mih  bruin  ia  as  uinMy-twu  to  tliirty  I'igbt, 
or  nearly  tbnw  Ui  tiue ;  while,  by  el iitii listing  the  Apoplwlic  naaca,  vm  obLun 
the  «till  biifher  tutio  uf  wveiity-four  to  filVen,  or  nenrly  five  to  one. 

"  We  uuiiLiut  stop  to  inquire  into  the  caii>t«u>  ihttt  delvniiiue  lo  great 
3  muit  uf  ucvorJ»<iw  between  the  two  uithon ;  it  wrUinly  i*  not  due  to 
siny  bins  on  one  i>ido  or  Ui«  otlwr,  bncnuu  both  am  eniinrntty  iiiijinrtinl 
ob»erferH,  and  neither  nphold*  »ny  pB^nliar  theoty  in  rctpud  to  cerebral 
•flrctionit ;  nur  I'jin  we  KupjiOK*  that  tlie  nntionni  conatilution  of  tho  French 
knd  Kngllali  hnbit  of  body  u  v>  diltcreot  aa  tc  ufrord  ui  arii-quaU  uplnoalion 
of  th«  diicrvpiuii^y.  Still  tlie  nnmbrn  givnn  deiiuniatTat«  that  beiulavbr  ia  an 
iaipartonttymptoin  in  tho  local  aiructionaortha  cvrebrvl  >)>teiii,  while  tliey  alao 
•how  that  iii  ulnniw  must  not  bo  regarded  na  trualwoithy  eviileuoe  of  th« 
immunity  of  the  cranial  contenta.  Wbeu  we  eiiUiiin*  iuto  the  oceurrenco 
oT  headache  in  the  individual  rarietiea  of  ecyhalk  duM4M,  we  *m  that  Ui« 
ratio  varicH  coniiiderabty  :  it  ia  oompantively  tm,  ««  we  have  alrwdy  (e«Q, 
iu  apoplectio  diaortlem  i  liere  lh»  oeriibr*]  tuxne  itaelf  ii  oammoidy  primarily 
Weolved.      Tb«  coaei  of  oervbral  aofWniiig   in  nhiuh  headache  i>  abicnt  alao 
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form  of  abDorinal  cerebral  sensation,  pain,  or  uneasiness, 
has  not  been  referred  to  by  the  patient. 

A?<.£STHEsu  (las:^  of  soiisation)  is  more  c1o«e1y  con- 
nected with  certain  morbid  cerebral  states  tlian  the  con- 
dilion  previously  rt-ferred  to. 

niesc  lesions  of  sensibility  occur  occasionally  a  few 
days  and  hours  before  acute  attacks  of  braiu  disease ; 
sometimes,  however,  the  loss  of  sensation  has  been 
noticed  to  exint  fur  years  prior  to  anything  Hke  active 
cerebral  symptoms  manifesting  themselves.  This  im- 
pairment of  itensation  is  oflen  most  ubscuro  in  its  origin, 
as  well  as  insidious  in  its  progress.  For  some  time 
iM'fore  the  patient  complains  of  an}'  diminution  of  sensi- 
bility, he  is  conscious  of  the  cut^ieuus  surface  of  some 

predorainnt«  largely  otit  thou  in  which  it  occnr* ;  whi1«  t]ie  rermM  U  tliB 
MM  ill  moninKcal  diiKuie,  whrrc  tho  TmiuenRj'  of  ivph&lal^jia  to  it*  afaMiiKe  ii, 
Moofding  to  Andnl'i  obMrvBtioni,  m  four  to  thrco.  Tliia  i»  in  hirtnonjr  vitk 
wh*t  wr  obatrvc  in  ■)!  tfao  or^iu  of  the  bodj  ;  for,  it  u  •  nil*  •IibimI  wHb- 
out  nis])tion,  that  diicBie  idWliiig  the  rtiTctopoa  i»  wyanpanied  tiy  patn  la 
•  MTcrrr  form  uiil  more  fmiaunt  i«lw  tken  when  it  ipiHa  upon  lb«  •etud 
pMWIchyma  of  the  TiKirn.  Thi*  poiot  i$  &I«i  ono  that  mtj  bo  itadt  avail, 
sbl*  in  ttHmaliaf  the  probaUc  loealit;  ofTivtHl  to  the  chronic  or  pniodkd 
formi  of  oaphRUgift.  Tlw  nIaUon  of  thp  cnvrlopn  uf  the  brmin.  in  a  phyno- 
loi;icBl  point  of  Tirw.  to  their  (xint^nta,  is  iivvn  of  muiv  importuiM.  if  luck  ■ 
rcniurk  is  jiiititiubl(>.  Ihuii  iu  llit<  caa^  of  moat  uthcr  viH'era.  sincr  thcjr  anrt 
not  only  for  protMitlou  uid  fur  llip  facilitation  of  chiin^  of  form  Bnd  pUcd, 
but  an,  at  tiaat  In  part,  rniiti^nlly  the  ntfdium  of  nutritlun.  The  lirer.  Iha 
kidnpy*,  the  •plran,  thn  limrl,  tlic  liin^,  mil  the  miuclBe,  rct'vive  ttwtr  «p> 
pile*  of  the  nutrient  flnid  hj  contluita  tlint  enter  dirartlf  >a(o  tbeir  itnaeton^ 
hy  imnmliiitr  viuou!iir  coniieiioii  wiUi  tlie  nramil  artiri^  trunk.  Thv  gttat 
bulk  of  tho  blood  conveyed  to  lh«  brain  ii.  as  it  vrr«,  fi]tBT«d  tbTvu)>h  the 
mnuGcutioni  contuined  in  tlic  pia  mixlTT.  while  it  igoita  th»  orpa  m  a  lev 
indirmt  cuurwi.  tbuu},'h  still  in  a  much  murecirraitons  nuuinorthoa  comnionlj 
prevailn  ulKwhiTc.  Ilotli  the  pis  matirr,  therefore,  ••  tho  arterial  mnabrUMk 
and  ttio  dum  mailer,  lil  veitia  rrrtio,  a*  tbe  venooi  membrane,  etain  ant 
altrntion  in  a  jwint  of  view  di>tinct  from  that  prttntod  by  tha  nHthvliaJ, 
•croiu,urfibro-Mn>ni>nH>Ribnin<«oc«nrrin);  piMwhiire.  I  am  br  IVoni  aMtrting 
iKut  wo  sr*  atila  to  looaliio  ovny  owe  of  l)Mdach«  in  any  one  of  the  intr*. 
cranial  Umuc*  ;  but  it  ia  tho  mora  necouary  to  catablu))  all  tlw  ■kcorata 
wkioh  Buy  enter  into  the  dntfrmination  of  t)M>  qtMation,  aa  it  )»  oa*  Dpoa 
wkicb  wc  ant  wonparalivdy  iKnorant  i  ainl  the  whole  liBtory  of  modictne 
tcwhea  iM  tW  ««  <an  only  anire  at  pontiro  raealti  by  minute  attoition  tn 
all  the  item*  oonatitnting  a  complvi  of  morbid  phenoaiena." — l)r.  Siereking, 
Mfiieat  lime*  amJ  G*t*lt»,  Aag<Mt,  ISG4. 
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part  of  Lis  body  tcinjj  in  an  abnormal  state.  He  is 
observed  to  be  nibbiujj  his  hands,  arius,  legs,  or  sca]p, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  activity  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  these  parts.  The  sensation  at  this  period  is 
simply  that  of  numbness,  in  its  first  or  earliest  stage  of 
manifestation.  The  patient  recognises  this  symptom, 
and  eventually  directs  jittention  to  it.  I  attended  a 
gentleman  with  heniipk-jjia  who  was  annoyed  by  this 
feeling  of  slight  mimbness  for  several  ^ears  before  an 
attack  of  cerebral  hemorrliage.  He  was  otlen  seen  to 
be  applying  friction  to  his  hands,  arms,  as  well  as  the 
scalp,  by  means  of  a  flesh-brush,  with  a  view  of  reviving 
tlie  sensibility  of  these  portions  of  the  body.* 

I  attended,  a  few  years  ago.  a  gentleman  slightly 
insane.  He  was  melancholic,  and  imagined,  without  any 
valid  reason,  that  his  pecuniary  circumstances  were 
in  an  embarnwsed  state.  Six  months  before  his  death, 
he  compbiiiied  of  numbness  in  his  left  band  and  arm. 
I  examined  him  carefully,  but  could  detect  no  other 
symptom  of  threatening  acute  cerebral  disease.  He 
left  London  for  the  country,  and,  whilst  residing  there 
with  his  family,  liad  an  apoplectic  fit.  The  lesion  of 
sensibility  referred  to,  existed  for  some  months  as  the 
only  premonitory  symptom  of  the  approaching  attack. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  conjunctiva  exhibits, 

ocoisionally,  in  the  early  stage  of  disease  of  the  brain,  a 

remarkable  state  of  insensibility.     Andral  remarks,  that 

•  "When  wc  reaH  the  lilitory  of  trial*  for  wilchwill."  mjh  Dr.  Mioh4<a, 
**««  oWtTB  Ihal  the  in<|uiBitor*  nttache^  a  lii^  vtliio  to  t]i<-  exiKtiiucu  of 
nUameoiu  anirsthetut  nn  &  oi^  nf  ilvmonlncal  poiwriuioii.  Wlifn  an  tiiili- 
viJad  wu  chared  willi  (hpflllp-.'wi  crimp,  tlin  (-tpnrt*,  nftir  huTiug  bfniiingw! 
ill*  eje».  pMflpii  n  iiianfiiirving  iflom  nv»r  all  part*  of  hU  body,  prrvioaiilj 
hIiatisI.  with  ■  virw  "f  dipwDVcring  the  murk  of  Stitan.  '  itigmala  iliaioH,' 
The  (lig^Imt  "[lOt  on  I.ho  ikiii  wu  probed  with  ■  tirciilp.  If  the  pnnetiirn 
did  not  niiM  ft  ]uinfii1  (eniution,  if  it  pruvuked  nu  cry  ur  mornmcnt,  tha 
poorCKatuM  nu  •  wircprcr  aiid  comleiniKMl  Ui  be  burnt  iilire.  If.  on  lli* 
conttary,  bf  frit  the  vouiid  be  wa*  itniuiltcd  :  t^atan  bnil  not  tmpmaed  hi* 
claw  ti^n  him."— (I'.  Graj,  *■  Cl>irurgi»."  ICuO.  lib.  »ii.  c.  10.) 
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uncter  these  circQinstanceB,  the  end  of  the  Bnger  may  be 
jmssed  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  of  the  eje 
without  causing  any  irritation  in  the  part  eafficicnt  to 
produce  even  an  approximation  of  the  eyelids,  The 
patients  inauifest  uo  sign  of  pain  or  sensibility  of  the 
eyes  even  when  there  is  no  diminution  of  sensation  in 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

In  some  apoplectic  cases,  the  same  physiologist  haa 
observed  a  decided  impairment  of  sensation  in  one  of  the 
halves  of  the  mncous  membrane  of  the  nasal  fossss.  In 
some  cases,  prior  to  an  attack  of  acute  disease  of  the 
brain,  there  ha«  been  noticed  a  loss  of  sensibility  on  one 
side  of  the  mouth.  Thin  symptom  is  apparent  when  the 
patients  are  taking  their  food. 

Andral  rehites  a  case  of  apoplexy  in  which  a  complete 
loss  of  sensation  was  observed  some  time  previously  to 
the  attack  in  iKolate^I  parts  of  the  thorax.  There  existed 
in  this  case  five  or  six  portions  of  skin,  abuut  the  size  of 
a  five-franc  pieoe  each,  where  it  showed  no  signs  of 
sensibility  even  when  pinched  or  pricked  with  a  sharp 
instninient.  In  other  parts  of  the  thorax,  (ho  sensibility 
of  the  skin  continued  intact.  These  circumscribeil  states 
of  cutaneous  insensibility  were  not  continuous  in  their 
manifestation,  sensibility  and  insensibility  appearing  to 
he  alternate  conditions. 

Decided  toss  of  sensation  is  frequently  preceded,  in 
some  cases  for  many  yean,  by  states  of  numbness, 
which  are  considered  unimportant,  and,  in  fact,  in  many 
cases,  are  altogether  neglected.  I  have  known  several 
cases  of  apoplexy  and  paralysis  where  slight  degrees  of 
cutaneous  annrsthesia  have  existed  for  many  years  pre- 
viously to  the  fatal  attacks.  In  some  instances  this 
diminution  of  sensibility  has  been  associated  with  a 
feeling  of  intense  cold  ui  one  of  the  exlrfiiiities. 

Andral,  Kombc i^,  and  other  pathologists,  have  noticed 
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this  inviptent  symptom  of  apoplexy',  paralysis,  and  soflcn* 
ing.  Among  the  premuaitury  symptoms  of  cen;bral 
hcinorrliage.  the  former  authority  has  observed  odd  sen- 
sations coufined  to  the  tip;;  of  the  fiugers,  resembling 
a  feeling  of  intense  cold  in  those  parts.  "  The  tips  of 
the  fingers,"  he  says,  "appear  as  if  they  had  been 
plunged  into  iced  water."  Dr.  Cooke  refers  to  a  case  of 
apoplexy  where  the  patient  complained,  some  weeks 
before  the  attack,  of  a  painful  st^nsation  of  cold  in  one 
of  liis  feet.  There  was  no  apparent  diminution  of  sensi- 
bility in  the  leg  or  any  other  part  of  the  body.  In  other 
cases,  the  ana?sthesia  has  been  confined  to  a  side  of  the 
face,  one  of  the  lingers,  to  the  scalp,  and  in  some  re 
markable  cases  ou  record,  tjie  feeling  of  numbness  has 
been  restricted  altogether  to  a  lateral  half  of  one  of  the 
fingers.  This  was  a  remarkable  symptom  in  the  case  of 
a  nobleman  who  died  several  years  ago  of  paralysis. 

These  circumscribed  states  of  impaired  sensation  are 
often  valuable  diagnostic  signs  of  the  commencement  of 
softening  of  the  brain,  particularly  when  the  feeling  of 
defective  sensibility  is  Undtcd  to  one  sid«  of  the  body, 
and  there  exists  vertigo,  headache,  impairment  of  tite 
intelligence,  or  confusion  of  mind. 

I  attended  a  case  of  a  gentleman  who  died  of  this 
disease,  who,  for  five  years  before  he  was  suspected 
to  be  sutfering  irom  ranioltissement,  felt  a  [lartial 
paralysis  of  sensibility  in  his  left  arm  and  leg.  This 
symptom  was  observed,  but  was  never  considered  to  be 
cerebral  in  its  origin.  The  affection  was  viewed  as  of  a 
local  character,  and  treated  accordingly. 

In  other  cases  L  have  remarked,  among  the  incipient 
symptoms  of  acute  diseases  of  the  brain,  an  impaired 
state  of  the  function  of  taste  consequent  upon  a  loss  of 
sensibility  in  the  tongue  as  well  as  fauces.  In  one 
remarkable  iustauce  the  defect  of  senijution  was  coq< 
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fined  to  one  lateral  balfof  Ihctouguc.  ThU  symptom  was 
only  occasionally  manifested,  and  at  one  period  appeared 
altogether  to  sulwide.  After  the  lapse  of  two  ycara  it 
recurred.  The  patient  at  this  time  suffered  also  from 
yreat  general  muscular  debility,  occasional  headaches, 
severe  attacks  of  vertigo  and  depression  of  spirits,  lie 
eventually  died  at  Berlin  of  well-marked  symptoms  of 
softening  of  the  brain. 

This  morbid  state  of  the  nervous  system  is  occa- 
sionally diagnosed  by  a  sensation,  not  of  numbness  or 
actual  anoisthesia,  but  a  fueling  of  tcciyA/  and  head- 
nesif  in  the  affected  part.  The  patient  will  be  beard  to 
complain  of  one  log,  arm,  or  the  side  of  the  body  being 
heavier  tlian  the  other.  I  have  observed  this  premoni- 
tory symptom  in  several  case^  of  acute  as  well  as  chronic 
disease  of  the  brain.  This  symptom  U  occasionally 
associated  with  a  sensation  of  stiffness  in  the  limbs  and 
joints,  as  well  us  with  spiismodic.  muscuhu*  contraction, 
deep-seated  pain,  and  coldness  in  the  part.  Durand- 
Fardel  refers  to  these  symptoms  when  speaking  of  the 
incipient  stage  of  cerebral  softening.  He  remarks,  that 
they  are,  particularly  the  deep-seated  pains  in  the  limbs, 
significantly  diagnostic  of  the  commencement  of  chronic 
softening  of  the  brain. 

Theri>  has  been  much  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
insensibility  of  the  insane,  and  an  attempt  made 
by  several  authorities  to  establish,  that  a  state  of 
anaesthesia  exists  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  mental 
disease.  Such  an  opinion  could  only  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  writers  practically  unacquainted  with  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  insanity.  Insane  patients,  as  a 
general  rule,  arc  not  reduced  to  a  condition  of  aniesthesia. 
In  many  cases,  the  sensibility, ju^cvEico/ as  well  a»piysical, 
is  most  acutely  and  painfully  manifested. 
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Impairment  of  sensibility  is,  however,  cue  of  the 
characteristics  of  certain  types  and  stages  of  insanity. 
This  state  of  anaitsthesia  admits  of  a  jitiyehtcal  and  a 
pkyKtcal  explanation.  In  many  cases,  the  disease  of  the 
hrain  causiiijj  the  insanity  induces  a  paralysis,  through, 
out  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  nerves  of  sensation,  con* 
Mqucntly  their  special  function  is  weakened,  benumbed, 
or  entirely  paralysed.  This  condition  of  aua-sthesia  is 
observed  in  various  degrees  of  manifestation,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  mental  alienation, 
or  cerebral  organic  change. 

In  the  early  stage  of  general  paralysis,  this  impair- 
ment of  sensibility  is  well  marked.  The  phenomenon 
is  observed  in  many  cases  of  tlus  disease  long  before  it 
i«  suspected  to  have  commenced.  Deficient  sensibility 
is  occasionally  manifested  in  many  tyjjes  of  disease  of 
the  brain  previously  to  any  decided  and  perceptible  \om, 
of  motor  power.  Such  patients  are  not  ordinarily  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  marked  alternations  of  tem- 
perature. They  have  been  known  to  wander  about 
during  tbe  most  severuly  cold  nights  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
without  exhibiting  the  slightest  physical  pain,  dis- 
comfort, or  uneasiness. 

They  often  resist,  when  in  bed,  the  application  of 
any  extent  of  bed-clothes.  Occasionally  it  is  necessary 
for  their  protection  to  mechanically  fix  the  blankets  1o 
the  bed-posts;  but  this  is  often  resisted,  even  in  very 
severely  cold  weather.  This  state  of  insensibility  pre- 
vails throughout  the  whole  of  the  body,  internall}'  as 
wcU  as  externally.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal  participate  in  the  an9?s- 
thesia.  The  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines  either 
alt<^ther  ceases,  or  is  considerably  impaired.  All  the 
organic  functions  of  animal  life  are  altered  in  tone  and 
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vigour.  Hence  large  and  active  doses  of  cathartic  mc 
^ne  produce  no  salutary  stimulating  eflect  upon  the 
liiiiug  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  opium,  in  heroic  pro- 
jjortions,  is  administered  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
inSuencing  tlie  braiu  or  nervous  system.  In  these  cases 
there  appeiirs  to  be  a  general  slviggish  state  of  mind 
and  body,  mental  and  physical  stimuli  making  no  im- 
pression upon  the  one  or  the  other.  This  condition 
of  insensibility  may  arise  from  the  pre-occupiition  of  the 
mind  in  an  intensely  morbid  ooutemphitiou  of  fixed, 
engrossing  initane  delnsions  or  hallucinations.  Pinel, 
speaking  of  the  insensibility  uf  the  insane,  says : — 

"Their  insensibility  is  so  great,  that  instances  occur 
of  patients  with  comminuted  fractures  of  the  lower  ex* 
trcmities  tearing  off  their  bandages  and  spUuts,  and 
trying  to  walk  with  their  broken  limbs,  without  betray- 
ing the  slightest  fueling  of  pain ;  and  of  others  who, 
with  broken  ribs,  sing  and  dance  without  showing  the 
slightest  sign  of  suffering.  Patients,  in  short,  who  have 
been  operated  on  for  hernia,  have  introduced  their 
fingers  into  the  wounds,  and  in  tiie  coolest  manner 
amused  themselves  by  pulling  out  their  intestines,  a&  il 
they  were  manceuvring  on  a  dead  body." 

A  patient  in  Betlitem  Hospital  some  years  ago  at* 
tempted  suicide  in  the  most  determined  manner.  He 
watx^hed  hia  opportunity,  whilst  the  attendant-j  were  out 
of  the  ward,  and  then  went  and  deliberately  laid  the 
hack  of  his  head  upon  the  fire,  and  held  it  there,  without 
flinching  or  apparent  suifering,  until  a  large  |>ortioa  of 
the  scalp  iras  burnt  away.  Very  extensive  sloughing  and 
exfohation  of  the  bone  ensued,  llie  patient  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  injury  without  appearing  to  suffer 
any  particular  pain,  and  Uved  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
afterwards.  His  skull,  in  the  museum,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  shows  the  whole  of  the  parietal  bones 
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exfoliated.     The  bmin  was  protected  by  a  tough  dense 
membrane  stretched  across  the  opening.* 

An  insane  gentleman,  aged  thirty-two.  suffering  from 
suicidal  melancholia,  succeeded,  during  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  servant  who  was  employed  to  watch  him.  in 
thrastinghis  foot  iuto  a  bright,  blazing  fire.  He  voluntarily 
held  it  in  this  position  until  the  flesh  was  nearly  burnt 
to  the  bone.  He  was  never  heard  to  complain  of  a 
sensation  of  pain  until  he  recovered  from  his  mental 
disorder.  He  then  alleged  he  felt  great  uneasioess  in 
the  injured  limb. 

A  French  dragoon  became  insane  from  the  effects  of 
a  cottp  de  saleil  during  the  Peninsular  war.  In  a  pa- 
roxysm of  delirium  he  obtained  access  to  the  kitchen 
of  the  liospital.  seized  hold  of  a  vessel  that  was  on  the  fire, 
and  drauk  at  a  draught  about  a  pint  of  boiliug  water. 
He  then  quietly  returned  to  bed  without  complaining 
of  the  slightest  pain  or  discomfort. 

Insane  patients  have  been  known  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  severest  degrees  of  cold  in  the  depth  of  winter 
without  apparent  sulTering.  Lunatics,  influenced  by 
religious  delusions,  have  scooped  out  the  eyes,  cat 
away  the  tongue,  and  even  emasculated  themselves 
without  exhibiting  any  consciousneiis  or  evidence  of 
pain.  An  insane  woman  deliberately  put  her  hand  in 
the  fire,  and  held  it  there  until  it  neJirly  droppe<l  from  the 
wriist,  without  feeling  (as  she  said)  any  sensation.  She 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  suggestion  made  to  her  that 
she  must  have  undorgime  great  torture  whilst  voluntarily 
holding  her  hand  iu  the  burning  flame. 

A  miirtress  of  Kobespierro  became  insane,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Salpctriere.  She  would  not  ho  down  in  bed 
till  she  had  drenched  it  with  a  bucketful  of  water. 
Pinel  mentions  tiie  case  of  a   man  confined    in   the 

*  "  Lecture*  on  Inaanitjr,"  bj  Sii  A.  MoruoB,  M  J>. 
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BicStrc,  wlio,  in  tlie  depth  of  wiutcr,  when  the  thenno- 
meter  stood  at  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  even  thirty 
degTccs  below  freezing  point,  had  sueli  a  sensation  of 
heat  in  his  system  that  he  could  not  hear  a  single  blanket, 
hut  remained  seated  all  night  on  the  frozen  pavement  of 
his  cell,  and  scarcely  was  the  door  open  in  the  morning, 
when  he  ran  ont  in  his  shirt,  and  applied  quantities  of 
snow  to  his  chest,  and  allowed  it  to  melt  with  a  delij^ht 
Uke  that  experienced  by  persona  when  breathing  cool  air 
in  the  dog-days. 

M.  Verga  has  published  in  one  of  the  Italian  journals 
a  case  to  illustrate  the  extreme  insensibility  of  the  insane 
to  suffering.  A  deranged  person  ate  and  drank  heartily 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life;  he  died  during  a  Wolcnt 
paroxysm  of  asthma.  Upon  examination  after  death, 
it  was  found  there  was  a  most  extensive  ulceration  of 
the  stomach.  'ITie  disorganization  had  advanced  to  a 
striking  extent  without  its  liaving  ap[>arently  had  the 
slightest  effect  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  patient. 

In  speaking  of  the  anicsthesia  of  the  insane.  Dr. 
Browne  says  :  "  Tliis  torpidity  of  the  nervous  system  is 
chiefly  manifested  in  melancholic  females.  Suicide  and 
self-mutilation,  of  the  most  cruel  and  appaUiug  kinds,  . 
have  been  practised ;  the  religious  fanatics,  called  the  fl 
Convuleionaires  of  St.  Medard.  bore  with  pleasure  and  " 
relief  to  the  hysteric  ecstasy  into  which  they  were 
thrown,  the  infliction  of  every  species  of  torture.  Cases 
occur  in  every  asylum  of  complete  anesthesia,  in  which 
operations  iiave  been  performed,  and  pain  induced  thera- 
peutically, hy  blisters,  cupping,  &c.,  and  no  cry  or  con- 
fession of  uneasiness  been  elicited ;  where  diseases 
attended  by  suffering,  even  by  excruciating  l^f0Dy,  liave 
advanced  to  a  fatal  issue  unnoticed,  perhaps  unknown  to 
the  victim,  showing  that  even  the  ganglionic  feeling, 
which  is  exalted  in  many  other  examples  of  mekucholia. 
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is  here  suspended  or  impaired.  There  is  among  the 
melancholic  paiients  a  case  of  experiinontal  suicide,  who 
has  tried  upon  his  owu  person  viirious  means  to  extinguish 
life,  partly  to  determine  the  comparative  merits  of  tht-  dif- 
ferent physical  modes  of  escaping  from  moral  disijuiotudc, 
and  who  was  only  prevented  from  accomplishing  his 
purpose,  hy  strangulation  with  Jiis  own  hands  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  consciousness." 

This  destruction  of  sensibility  is  most  frequently 
observed  among  the  class  of  the  insane  termed  mono* 
maniacs.  Dr.  Haslam  refers  to  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
seriously  mutilated  herself  hy  grinding  into  powder  with 
her  teeth  a  quantity  of  glass.  She  appeared  to  suffer  no 
pain.  Esquirol  observes  that  hu  has  applied  blisters, 
setoDS,  moxas,  and  actual  cautery,  to  patients  strongly 
disposed  to  suicide  with  a  view  of  testing  their  sensibility, 
but  has  not  been  able  to  produce  a  sensation  of  pain.  A 
woman,  suffering  from  religious  delirium,  injured  herself 
very  severely.  She  only  expressed  one  single  regret, 
viz.,  that  of  not  having  succeeded  in  destroying  herself. 
A  young  lunatic,  a  prey  to  religious  exaltation,  stec])ed 
his  arm  in  boiling  water.  He  never  ceased,  during  this 
paroxysm  of  delirium,  in  singing  loudly  the  praises  of 
God.  He  appeared  quite  insensible  to  pain,  llie  injury 
was  followed  by  enormous  suppuration.  His  skiu  fell 
into  shreds,  leaving  the  bones  almost  bare.  The  physical 
wound  api>eared  for  the  time  to  master  and  overpower 
the  delirium,  and  the  patient  then  suffered  acutely  from 
the  self-inflicted  injury.  His  mind  at  this  time  wait 
exclusively  absorbed  with  the  idea  of  undergoing  the 
amputation  of  the  arm,  which  the  surgeon  considered 
necessary  to  perform  for  the  safety  of  his  life.* 

In  many  cases  of  insanity,  iucurahle  and  fatal  struc- 
I  tural  disease  has  been  known  to  originate  and  pro- 
^H     *"Tntt4<lMUakdiHmi)Ul««."iiarl«Doct«urB.  A.  Mural.   Pari«,ldl}a 
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gress  unobserved,  OKing  to  this  oonilitiua  of  vital 
and  organic  insensibility.  Ilie  lungs,  stomacL,  liver, 
kidneys,  lieart,  bladder,  and  intestines  bare  occainoDallv 
exhibited  aft«r  death  serious  lesions,  the  existence  of 
which  was  never  susjiccted  during  the  life  of  the  patient. 
Organic  structures  appear  in  insanity  to  undei^  im- 
portant and  ollen  unobserved  material  modifications ; 
hence  the  grave  necessity  of  watoliing  closely  the  pa- 
thological state  of  the  insane,  with  the  view  of  de-  « 
tccting,  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  the  presence  of  fl 
certain  physical  complications  oflen  seriously  interfering 
with  the  mental  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  proving 
perilous  to  his  liie. 

I  have  known  patients  suffering  from  active  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura  as  well  as  lungs,  repudiate  all  idea 
of  indisposition.  A  gentleman,  who  had  a  lai^  calculus 
in  his  bladder,  deckred  that  it  gave  him  no  kind  of 
uneasiness.  Had  he  been  sane,  exhibiting  an  abnormal 
degree  of  sensibility,  I  am  satisfied  bis  agony  would 
have  been  intense.  I  have  witnessed  operations  of  a 
very  painful  character  performed  upon  the  insane 
without  giving  rise  to  any  apparent  disturbance  of  their  ^i 
sensibility.  ^M 

I  have  not  yet  referred  to  the  anasthesia  of  the  insane 
resulting  from  tlie  pre-occupation  or  intense  absoqition 
of  the  imagination,  in  some  fearful  hallucinatiou  of  the 
mind,  or  alt-engrossing  monomaniacal  illusion  of  the 
senses.  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  thu  apparcut 
physical  inseuMibility  of  the  insaue  arises  from  this  cause. 
Insanity  often  effectually  masks  and  obscures  all  evidence 
of  organic  sensibility,  tlie  greater  malady  effectually  para- 
lysing the  functions  of  the  sensor  nerves. 

When  Lear,  Kent,  and  tlie  Fool  are  standing  alone  on 
the  wild  heath,  exposed  to  the  raging  of  the  pitiless 
storm,  Keut  affectionately  and  feelingly  implores 
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king  to  seek  shelter  in  an  adjoining  hovel  from  the 
"  tyranny  of  the  open  night."  In  answer  to  this  appeal, 
Lear  excluiia!) : 

"  Thou  Ihink'nt  'ti*  tnncH,  tliat  thU  onntnntioiu  (torrn 
Inmlcn  lu  to  tho  «kin :    lO  'ti*  lo  tliao ; 
But  uArre  lAe  jrtaUr  malady  UJiitd, 
2Ae  Uistr  U  tearn/elt ; 

Tkr  Umprit  in  my  ntind 

D<M/nm  my  mhum  lakv  aU/telitg  tUt 
Save  wkal  heaU  Uken." 

Analogous  psychical  and  physical  phenomena  are 
exhibited  in  certain  conditions  of  morbid  exaltation  of 
the  conitciencti  in  connexion  with  the  rcliglomi  and 
Bupcrxtitious  obsen-ances  of  barbarous  and  uncivilized 
nations.  Persons  liave  been  known,  after  having  excited 
thcmsclTcs  to  the  highest  pitch  of  eutliusiastic  ecstasy, 
to  burn,  cut,  luul  maim  their  bodies  in  the  severest  pos- 
sible manner,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest  symptom 
of  sensibility.* 

•  Mr.  C>tl!i],  In  his  "  NoU»  «»  Ikt  Xartk  Ameriean  Jiuiiatu,"  toI,  ii 
p.  170,  n(vn  (uid  tfa«  f!uU  b*  raoocdx  klTunl  ■  guoj  illuitration  of  IIm 
efftets  of  ii>t«iiM  mental  jHvocnpslJon  tn  blanlinn;  the  aniibiiity).  to  tliw 
wlf-iinpofn]  toTtorci*  of  the  MarujHii  Iniliniu  Toi'  llic  purpose  of  qiulirjing 
Ui«niMlr«8  lor  tlie  honouivd  rank  of  warrioro.  *'  Ono  ul  a  tiinu  of  Um  joung 
l«Ilaw(  alrMdy  0dwc>>U<]  with  fanlinK.  nnd  Uiintinjc,  nnJ  wakings  ftr  bmtI^ 
four  ^j*  and  nig-htji,  adianccd  iVom  the  >ido  of  the  luJ^it.  aiid  placed  himtttf 
on  hii  hamdn  and  f<ct,  or  othcrwiio,  aa  Wt  adAptud  for  tliH  perfuniiance  of 
th#  operation,  where  h«  ■nbuiittcd  to  tUu  CTur^Ilii'n  In  thu  lullowini;  uiiuiner. 
Ona  inch  or  mora  of  the  fltah  of  «*cb  ihoaldiTr  woa  tAfc«n  up  between  th« 
flnxcT  and  thumb  bj  Uie  man  who  lii-ld  ihn  knilu  in  hia  ri^'ht  hand,  and 
the  knifr.  which  had  been  ground  iliarp  al  both  cAgn  and  thi^n  hai:ked 
■ad  iiot<ihcd  with  the  bladeofanutliHr  to  iiiaku  it  pradufo  a*  mnnh  \nm  u 
poaaible,  was  Ibnvd  thiuu^  the  fleah  below  lliv  liii^'n.  and  bcin^  withdrawn, 
mn  (ciUowed  \>j  a  «;illnt  or  iik«w«r  fram  thi>  ot)><^r.  who  held  a  bundle  of  such 
fat  kla  left  hand,  and  waH  ready  to  foive  tb«m  throii<,rh  the  wound.  Thero 
were  Uira  two  oorda  lowon^  doirn  from  the  top  of  lh>>  lod^,-?.  which  w«r* 
£Mtatied  to  lh«te  aplinta-or  ■ki'UYn.  and  tht<y  initantly  begnii  to  bsal  him  np  i 
ka  waa  tbiw  rwted  until  bin  tiodr  was  jiiat  auapandod  ftwin  tiit<  );runiid''if  hem 
he  rNted,  until  thn  knife  and  a  iplint  wer«  paaiMl  throiii;h  the  ll«Kh  ur  in- 
teguinenta  ia  a  atmilar  manner  on  Mch  arm  below  tbn  nbonldpr,  brlow  the 
dbow.on  the  thijlhii,  and  bclo«  the  kneea.  Iniome  inttanora  thry  remaiiied 
in  ■  l«elnuii|[  poatorc  on  the  icround.  until  Ihii  painful  opvnttioa  wai 
finlabed,  wbich  wn«  pccfbrnivd  ia  all  itutiuiceB  euctif  on  the  mbd  pdiU  of 
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Vitiated  Sensation. — In  the  incipient  stage  of 
various  forms  of  cerebral  disease,  tlie  sensibility  is  not 
only  Iicigliteni-d,  impaired,  and  paralysed,  bnt  it  shows 
marked  evidence  of  being  vitiated.  The  patient  ct>m- 
plains  of  the  existence  of  pricking  sensations  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  the  existence  of  fonnication, 
particularly  at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  For 
some  time  previously  to  the  development  of  well-marked 
symptoms  of  cerebral  disease,  a  patient  remarked  that 
everything  he  touched  was  extremely  cold.  In  some 
cases  a  gritty  body  like  that  of  sand,  and  a  piece  of  cloth, 
appeared  to  be  interposed  between  the  patient's  fiiigers 
and  whatever  they  came  in  contact  with.  Other  invalids  « 
have  ojfinned,  that  whatever  they  touched  felt  like  a  ■ 
piece  of  velvet.  Andral  notices  this  phenomenon.*  Six  ~ 
weeks  before  a  paralytic  attack,  a  patient  complained  of 
one-half  of  the  scidp  feeling  like  a  piece  of  leather.  In 
the  case  of  a  gcutlonan  who  died  of  apoplexy,  there 
was  for  some  time  previously  to  his  illness  a  feeling  in 
both  hands  as  if  the  skin  were  covered  with  minute 
and  irritating  particles  of  dust  or  sand.  He  repeatedly 
complainetl  of  this  symptom,  and  was  frequently  obsen-ed 
to  wash  his  hands  with  the  view  of  removing  the 
imaginary  annoyance.     Impairment  of  sensibility  in  the 

Ihp  botlira  and  limtw,  »dA  which,  in  it*  progrwa,  oeeafned  mow  Bra  or  uz 
Diiniito*. 

**  Kach  onn  wu  then  inxtantlj  rainfd  with  thf  mrJi,  until  Ute  wcif^tit  of 
hi*  bcxljr  wu  lunpcndcd  by  Uirm.  and  then,  while  the  Uood  wm  (trtiMnifiK 
dowB  their  litnb*,  the  bjrstanden  huii^  upon  the  iipliikt*  eodi  maii'a  appro* 
priala  ihieU.  bow,  quiver.  &C-,  and  in  tnmiiy  inAanoto  tlie  thiill  of  a  tnilTalo, 
with  the  bottit  on  it.  vas  attadhet]  to  each  tower  arm  and  each  tower  leg.  Tor 
tUu  pnrpoM,  probably,  of  preventing,  by  their  great  wcif[ht,  the  atruggtii^ 
nlikli  iniglitallierwiaeUlie  place  lo  Ihcir  diuilraDlj^  whiUt  tbay  w«n>li«ng 
up.  When  theao  thing*  ware  all  a4j<i*t«d  each  one  wu  mind  hi|[h«r  hj  1h* 
curdn,  until  th«w  wwghta  all  twniif  clear  tnaa  the  ground.  ....  Tlit 
luidiuching  fbrtitndo  with  which  ovarj  one  ot  Hum  bora  thia  part  of  iha 
torture  eurpaaaed  credibility," 

*  lie  tiTini  it  the  "  iv/tv/./iIv  rnisalion"  aooompa^fii^  the  altetatiorw  of 
■enwtidU  preceding;  ottKka  of  puilyii*  and  aoftaninip 
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arm,  preceded  first  by  a  feeling  of  intense  cold  in  the 
part)  and  subsequently  of  numbness,  followed  this  per- 
verted state  of  the  sensation.  The  patient  had  also  slight 
paroxysmal  attacks  of  headache,  and,  occasionally,  con- 
siderable confusion  of  thought.  In  another  case,  some 
time  prior  to  a  paralytic  seizure,  the  patient  imagined 
that  he  had  extraneous  particles  of  dirt  and  stones  in 
his  boots,  or  inside  his  stockings,  irritating  his  feet,  and 
interfering  with  his  personal  comfort,  as  well  as  freedom 
of  locomotion.  This  perverted  state  of  the  sensation  was 
observed  for  two  months  previously  to  his  attack  of  acute 
cerebral  disorder. 


GCO      HOBBID   rnCfOUKXA   OF  TDK   STSaAL  SENSES. 


CHAPTER  XXt 
Morbid  Phenomena  of  the  Special  Senses. 

Thi8  section  of  the  subject  will  be  oonsiJered  in  the 


following  order : — 

a.  Sight. 

p.  Hearing. 

•y.  Taste. 

i.  Touch. 

«.  Smell. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  all  morbid  evidences  of  the 
special  Benseti  supposed  to  be  symptomatic  of  brain 
distaw,  we  iriust  carefully  consider  their  normal  state, 
making  proper  allowances  for  any  preWously  exixtiog 
idiosyncrasies  in  their  mode  of  action.  The  sense  of 
vision,  of  hearing.  Ac,  is  occasionally  seen  extraordi- 
narily acute.  I  have  known  individuals  in  whom  the 
sense  of  smell  and  taste  was  so  ex(|uisitely  developed, 
that  certain  substances  and  odours  produced  a  seven) 
dcgrco  of  mental  tortore,  when  brought  in  contact  with 
the  gustatory  and  nasal  organs.  The  slightest  particle 
of  ipccacuiinha  has  caused  violent  vomiting  in  certain 
nervous  temperaments.  In  other  instances,  the  smell  ^ 
of  rhubarb  hax  produced  a  severe  action  upon  the  bowels,  ^| 
and  the  faintest  odour  of  aloes  has  aifevtod,  in  a  marked 
manner,  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowels.  It  is  literally 
true  that  a  person  may, 

**  Did  of  m  roM  in  aroiulk  ptia," 
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for  there  exists  among  tlie  North  American  Indiaus  a 
tribe  whose  mode  of  punishment  consists  in  sabjecting 
tlieir  prisoners  t*  the  influence  of  the  odours  of  certain 
plants.  This  produces  the  most  exquisit«  mental  distress 
and  bndily  pain ;  and  occasionally,  if  the  prisoner  be 
exposed  long  to  its  tnfluencej  death  has  been  known  to 
ensue. 

It  is  said  that  in  some  portions  of  China,  and  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  the  natives  are  in  the  habit  of  expos- 
ing their  victims  as  a  punishment  to  what  Falstall'  terms, 
the  "  rankest  compound  of  villanous  smells." 

We  occasionally  observe  unnatural  manifestations  and 
exquisite  conditions  of  the  sense  of  seeing,  hearing, 
touch,  and  taste,  quite  apart  from  disease  of  the  brain. 
In  some  persons  the  sense  of  hearing  is  in  an  exalted 
stale  of  manifestation,  the  slightest  sound  coming  from 
remote  distances  being  at  once  perceptible.  Celebrated 
musicians,  owing  in  the  first  place  to  the  natural 
vigour  and  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  Iiearing,  and 
secondly,  to  the  careful  education  and  long-continued 
exercise  of  this  faculty,  have  bad  this  special  sense  in  a 
high  state  of  activity.  It  is  said  of  Mozart  that,  during 
the  performance  of  a  most  complicated  piece  of  concerted 
music,  he  was  able,  among  several  hundred  musicians, 
to  detect  with  wonderful  precision  and  quickness  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  correct  score.  He  was 
able  also  to  name  the  instrament  that  was  at  fault. 
Any  aljerration  of  harmony  produced  the  most  painful 
sensations  in  the  nervous  system  of  this  wonderful 
musical  genius. 

Among  blind  persons  we  often  notice  an  extraordinary 
capacity  of  recognising  objects  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
A  person  who  became  blind  at  an  early  period  of  life,  was 
able  to  distinguish  individually,  by  means  of  the  touch, 
a  number  of  hotaoical  plants,  aud  to  single  them  out 

0  o 
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with  wonderful  accuracy.  We  occasionally  wituess,  as 
the  elTecbi  of  certain  diseases,  particularly  of  the  nervons 
system,  a  grrat  acatCDC«s  in  the  capacity  of  the  special 
senses,  as  well  as  positive  perrersion  in  their  modes 
of  action. 

I  have  known  instances  in  which  the  sense  of  hearing 
and  smell  have  become  painfully  sensitive  after  recovery 
from  attacfes  of  fever,  conditions  of  nervous  debility  and 
extiaustion.  lu  other  cases  the  various  special  souses 
have  been  perverted,  or  their  functions  either  diminished 
in  power,  or  entirely  lost. 

Or.  Heherden  records  the  particulars  of  t!ie  following 
case  : — "  A  man  about  forty  years  old  had  in  the  spring- 
a  tertian  fever,  for  which  he  took  too  smalt  a  quantity 
of  bark,  so  that  the  returns  of  it  were  weakened  without 
being  removed.  Three  days  after  his  last  Rt,  being  then 
employed  on  board  a  ship  in  the  river,  he  observed  at 
8un>ttcttiug  that  all  objects  began  to  look  blue,  which 
bluencss  gradually  thickened  into  a  cloud ;  and  not  long 
after,  he  became  so  blind  as  hardly  to  perceive  the  light 
of  a  candle.  The  next  morning,  about  sun-rising,  his 
sight  was  restored  as  perfectly  as  ever.  AVhen  the  next 
night  came  on,  he  lost  his  sight  again  in  the  same 
manner,  and  this  continued  for  twelve  days  and  nights. 
He  then  came  ashore,  where  the  disorder  of  his  eyes 
gradually  abated,  and  in  three  days  was  entirely  gone, 
A  month  after  he  went  on  board  another  ship,  and 
aft«T  three  days'  stay  in  it  the  night  blindness  n-tumed 
as  before,  and  lasted  all  the  time  of  his  remaining  in 
the  ship,  which  was  nine  nights.  He  then  left  the 
ship,  and  his  blindness  did  not  return  while  he  was 
upon  land.  Some  little  time  afterwards  he  went  into 
another  ship,  in  which  he  continued  for  ten  d&ya,  daring 
which  time  the  blindness  returned  only  two  nights,  and 
never  afterwards."     It  appears,  however,  that  this  iudi- 
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vidtuil  had  previously  labonred  under  au  affection  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  lead,  which  had  left  him  in  a  state 
of  much  nervous  debility.  Notwithstanding  tluM  cir- 
cumstance, this  case  cle:irly  proves,  that  the  alTection 
is  liable  to  be  incrca^  aud  brought  on  by  local 
influences. 

A  lady  of  advanced  age,  lodged  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Kent,  in  a  house  that  looked  immediately  upon  the 
sea,  and  exposed  to  the  glare  of  the  morning  sun. 
The  curtains  of  her  room  were  white,  a  circumsianco 
wbicli  added  to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  When  she 
had  been  there  about  ten  daj's,  she  observed  one  evening, 
at  the  time  of  sunset,  that  tirst  the  fringes  of  the  clouds 
appeared  red,  and  soon  after  the  same  colour  was  dif- 
fused over  all  the  objects  around  her,  especially  if  they 
were  white.  Tliis  lasted  the  whole  night,  but  in  the 
morning  her  sight  was  again  perfect.  This  alternation 
of  morbid  with  sound  sight  prevailed  the  whole  of  the 
time  the  lady  resided  on  the  coast,  which  was  three 
weeks ;  and  for  nearly  as  long  after  she  left  it,  at  which 
time  it  ceased  suddenly  of  its  own  accord. 

Some  remarkable  instances  arc  recorded  of  want  of 
power  in  distinguishing  colours.  These  facts  are  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  when  testing  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  organs  of  vision.  In  some  cases  a  morbid 
condition  of  this  sense  (symptomatic  of  centric  disease 
of  the  braiu)  consists  in  the  patient  not  being  able  to 
distinguish  one  colour  from  another,  as  well  as  in  their 
observing  certain  objects  surrounded  by  a  halo,  variously 
coloured  and  tinted. 

Dr.  Priestly  has  published  a  curious  case  of  error  of 
colour  in  five  brothers  and  two  sisters,  all  adults.  One  of 
the  brothers  could  form  no  idea  whatever  of  colours, 
though  he  judged  very  accurately  of  the  form  and  other 
qualities  of  objects;  lienoo  he  thought  stockings  were 
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safficieoUjT  distjognislied  bj  the  Dame  o(  stockuigs,  and 
could  not  conceiTe  the  neecanty  of  calling  them  white  or 
Ua^  fie  eoold  penreire  cherries  on  a  tree ;  bat  only  dis- 
tiogaisfaed  them,  eTonwhen  red-ripe,  from  the  surround- 
ii^  leaves  by  their  size  aod  shape.  One  of  the  brothers 
appeared  to  bare  a  faint  sense  of  a  fev  colonrs,  bat  still 
a  Terj  impesfeet  notiion ;  and  upon  the  whole,  they  did 
not  aetaa  to  posses)  any  other  distin^ishing  power  than 
that  of  K^t  and  shade,  into  which  they  resolved  all  the 
eoloars  presented  to  them — so  that  dove,  or  straw  colour, 
was  regarded  as  white ;  and  green,  crimson,  and  purple, 
as  black  or  dark.  On  looking  at  a  rainbow,  one  of  them 
could  distinguish  that  it  consisted  of  stripes,  but  nothing 
more.  Dr.  Nlcholl  relates  the  case  of  a  boy  who  con- 
founded green  with  red ;  and  called  light  red  and  pink, 
blue.  His  mntemal  grandfather  and  one  uncle  hod  the 
same  imperfectioa. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

Morbid  Phenomena  of  Vision. 

In  diseases  of  the  brain  the  visual  power  may  be, 

a.  Impaired, 
fi.  Lost, 
y.  Exalted, 
i-  Perverted. 

litPAiEMENT  Asn  Loss  OP  Visios. — TTiese  are  common 
and  important  symptoms  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain. 
ITie  impairment  of  vision  may  come  on  gradually  or 
occur  suddenly.  Tlic  night  is  occasioimlly  lost  in  one 
eye  before  the  defect  is  observed,  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  disordered  function  of  the  eye  is  of  slow  aud  progres- 
sive growth,  proceeding,  ^flri  jKfl«#«,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  subtle  structural  changes  in  the  delicate  tissue 
of  the  brain,  its  membranes  and  vessels,  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  origin,  course,  and  distribution 
of  the  optic  nerves. 

Impairment  of  vision  is  often  symptomatic  of  gastric, 
hepatic,  and  intestinal  derangement.  It  is  of  importance 
not  to  overlook  this  fact,  when  diagnosing  a  suspected 
condition  of  brain  disease,  associated  with  what  may  be 
considered,  symptoms  of  cerebral  amaurosis. 

This  affection  of  sight  arises,  occasionally,  from  general 
debility,  hemorrhage,  morbid  states  of  the  blood,  and 
exhausting  and  debihtatiug  discharges.  Sudden  loss  of 
vision  has  been  known  to  succeed  a  severe  mental  shock. 
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It  il  observed  as  one  of  the  ooQsequeDCes  of  typlius  fever, 
and  freqacntly  succeeds  blows  upon  the  head,  aAer  the 
acute  cerebral  symptoms  so  induced  Iiave  subsided.  Tliia 
condition  of  visiun  may  also  be  ttic  eflect  of  lead  poison, 
gyphilts,  the  effect  of  tabes  dorsalis,  arthritis,  or  be 
consequent  upon  ^eat  and  long-continued  anxiety  and 
distress  of  mind,  interfering  with  the  nutrition,  and 
causing  atrophy  of  those  portions  of  the  bratn  more  im< 
mediately  connected  with  the  optic  nerve. 

Dr.  F.  Xlawkins,  when  speaking  of  the  inflammatory 
affections  of  tlic  brain,  says :  "  It  is  well  known  that 
8)Tnpatby  with  the  nerves  of  tlie  digestive  organs  will 
give  rise  to  various  affections  of  ™ion,  from  the  slightest 
dimness  up  to  temporary  amaurosis,  from  the  occasional 
appcttrance  of  a  luminous  spot,  up  to  that  of  forms  and 
spectra  which  are  sliaped  by  the  im;^nation  into  distinct 
apparitions.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  any 
certain  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  existence  of 
cerebral  disease  from  the  indications  afforded  by  the 
organ  of  vision ;  and  numerous  cases  of  affection  of  the 
optic  nerves  have  been  considered  as  only  sympathetic, 
which,  in  fact,  were  symptoms  of  disease  acting  at  once 
on  the  origin  of  those  nerves  of  the  brain.  A  gentle- 
man came  to  town  alwut  two  years  ago  on  discovering 
suddenly,  with  surprise  and  alarm,  that  the  sight  of  one 
eye  had  utterly  failed  bim.  He  consulted  all  the 
ocalisls  and  surgeons  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  treat- 
ment of  such  cases,  and  most  of  them  were  of  opinion 
that  tliia  partial  defect  of  vision  was  purely  sjTnpathctic, 
and  would  be  remove<l  by  the  use  of  senna  and  blue  pill, 
and  in  fact  it  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  so  removed : 
but  as  he  died  soon  afterwards  in  Ireland,  with  the 
symptoms,  as  I  have  been  informed,  of  disease  of  the 
brain,  and  bm  he  inherited,  and  himself  evinced,  a 
tendpQcy  to  cerebral  disorder,  which  appeared  to  be 
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hereditary  (his  mother  being  at  this  moment  afflicted 
with  hemiplegia).  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
his  temporary  loss  of  sight  was  a  symptom,  not  merely, 
as  it  was  supposed,  of  dyspepsia,  but  of  a  morbid  state 
then  existing  in  the  brain.  In  a  recent  case  of  paralysis 
the  occurrence  and  fatal  termination  of  which  the  friends 
of  science  everywhere  deplore,  it  appeared  from  the  re- 
sult that  a  singular  affection  of  the  optic  nerves  which  had 
previously  been  attributed  to  derangement  of  the  stomach, 
indicated  with  too  much  truth'the  existence  of  irritation 
or  pressure,  affecting  the  organ  of  one  of  those  nerves."* 

In  the  early  stages  of  cerebral  amaurosis,  termed 
ambIyopia,or  incomplete  amanro8is,the  patient  complains 
of  his  vision  becoming  gradually  indistinct,  objects  ap< 
pearing  either  lighted  up  by  a  brit,'ht  flame,  or  sur- 
rounded by  a  fog  or  mist.  These  symptoms  are  somewhat 
analogoua  to  those  described  by  Itomberg  as  ^mp- 
tomatic  of^ufta  sert^na, 

"  The  outlines  of  objects,"  says  Romberg,  "  appear  not 
only  indistinct,  but  also  broken,  and  thus  disfigured. 
The  light  of  the  candle  appears  rent ;  while  reading,  the 
patient  misses  single  syllables,  words,  and  lines,  and  be 
is  forced  to  follow  them  by  moving  his  eye.  head,  or 
entire  body.  At  times,  the  upper  or  lower,  the  right  or 
left  half,  the  circumfcrcuce  or  centre  of  the  object  only 
is  seen ;  at  others  the  loss  of  vision  is  still  more  partial, 
and  is  confined  to  different  spota  of  small  extent,  and 
with  differently  shaped  outlines.  Instances  also  occur  in 
which  the  object  is  only  seen  when  it  bears  a  definite 
relation  to  the  eye,  and  it  vanishes  on  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  eye  or  head." 

Let  me  consider  briefly  some  of  the  more  characteristic 
symptoms  of  centric  cerebral  amaurosis  connected  with 

•  "CreomUo  LerturM  on  tlio  InflKunwUirj  Affections  of  the  Drain,"  by 
F.  Uiirkuw,  M.D. 
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organic  diseaiies  of  the  brain,  and  ditturbances  of  tbe 
cerebral  circulatioo.  The  ordinary  prcniooitory  or 
associated  symptoms,  by  means  of  which  we  may  bo 
facilitated  in  our  dia^oais  of  ceredral  from  ^mpat/tctic 
conditions  of  morbid  rision  are  as  follow  : — • 

In  ail  caacs  of  centric  cerebral  amaurosis,  the  patient 
complains  of  vertigo  and  headache.  The  cephalalgia  is 
Rometimes  acute  in  character,  but  occasionally  of  so  mild 
a  type  as  altogether  to  escape  ohserration.  llie  head- 
ache is  associated  occasionally  with  sympathetic  affoctioni 
of  the  other  organs  of  sense,  such  as  the  hearing, 
smelling,  &c.  The  mind  in  many  cases  also  csbibita 
lymptoms  of  disorder.  Tlie  patient  complains  at  times 
ot  great  depression  of  spirits,  is  oocasioDally  suicidal, 
and  frequently  troubled  with  hallucinations. 

Tbe  cephalalgia  uf  centric  cerebral  amaurosis  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  experience  of  all  authorities,  not  generally 
of  a  permanent  and  stationary  kind ;  it  occasionally  en> 
tirely  disappears,  but  is  extremely  liable  \o  n«ur  in  violent 
paroxysms.  "  'Hie  remissions,"  says  Dr.  Copland, "  from 
this  severe  suBeriug  are  often  so  remarkable  as  to  lead 
a  superficial  observer  to  the  belief,  that  it  is  merely 
periodical  headache  connected  with  dy!t]>ep8ia."t  The 
character  of  the  headache  differs  remarkably  in  various 
cases.  Sometimes  it  is  acute  and  lancinating)  in  other 
instances  it  is  oppressive  and  obtuse.  The  pain  is  frt- 
qaeuily  referred  to  a  particular  spot.  During  the  severe 
paroxysms,  the  headache  is  aggravated  to  perfect  torture 
by  the  slightest  motion,  is  greatly  increased  by  mental 

*  Mr.  Jftbci  Hogg  hu  oilled  proAanonil  attenlioo  to  m  crtnnuff  iaga- 
nioiu   iiMtrumeot,  tcnDed  Uia  "  OpAlkalmotMf*,"  by  mmna  of  wiudb  tWJ 
men  oiNmm  diMsuM  of  tlia  cjro  an  «a«l7  d«(«el«d,  and  diag«oMd.     ~ 
diaewajr  will  •fltctuklly  aid  tha  phjMctan  ia  dirtinguUIiiag  MfwAmJ 
UiOM  anuuroUa  affoctiooa,  tho  tflM  of  organic  changM  ia  Xua  dtJwato  • 
tur«orUi«i7«iU«l£— (njeHr.ilogf  "OliiA«  Vm  t^  l3kt  Oi>ktkaUmoM»f\ 
in  Ik*  KifUmlwM  <flMenM,t  Dittatu  if  lit*  Ewt."     Londoo,  185!).) 
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application,  ag^avated  when  tlio  patient  stoops,  and 
becomes  acute  under  the  influence  of  stimvilants. 

Dyspeptic  symptoms,  often  accompanying  a  pain  and 
sickness  of  the  stomach,  occur  occiisionally  durinj^  the 
severer  paroxysms  of  cepbahUgia.  When  alluding  to  these 
symptoms,  I>r.  Abercrombie  observes,  "after  some  con- 
tinuance of  fixed  headache,  the  or^ns  of  sense  become 
aBl'cted,  as  the  sight,  the  hearing,  the  taste,  and  smell, 
and  occasionally  the  intellect."  The  loss  of  sight  gene- 
rally takes  place  gradually,  being  first  obscured,  and,  after 
flomc  time,  entirely  lost. 

Double  vision  soon  supervenes.  This  condition  may 
either  be  permanent  or  occur  at  intervals.  A  remarkable 
case  is  on  record  in  which  blindness  took  place  rather  sud- 
denly, and,  aft«r  it  had  continued  some  time,  sight  was 
restored  by  an  emetic  The  vision  was  distinct  for  an 
hour,  and  then,  alas  !  was  permanently  lost.  The  intel- 
lect is  frequently  impaired  iu  these  cases,  and  sometimes 
the  speech  is  lost.  The  morbid  appearances  after  death 
present  no  uniformity. 

"  In  two  canes  tliere  wore  tumours  so  situated  lu 
directly  to  compress  the  optic  ncr\'c ;  in  another,  a  large 
tumour  pressed  upon  the  corpora  quaJrigemina ;  in  a 
third,  the  disease  was  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
anterior  lobe;  and  in  another,  in  which  the  right  eye 
was  afl'ected,  it  was  in  the  substance  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere, near  the  posterior  part.  In  a  case  by  Drelincur- 
tius,  the  disease  was  an  enlargement  of  the  pineal  glaud ; 
and  in  another  case,  in  which  there  were  both  blindness 
and  deafness,  a  lai^e  tumour  was  found,  situated  between 
the  brain  and  the  cerebellum."* 

Amaurosis  is  occasiomUly  the  effect  of  local  pressure 
on  the  optic  nerve,  or  on  some  portion  of  th>  brain  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.    This  aiTection  arises  from 

*  "  Ab«T«tombis  OD  DiaMMi  of  tbs  Urain,"  p.  31S. 
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organic  disease  of  the  cfreMlnm,  as  well  as  tlie  cerebrum, 
and  frum  lesions  in  {tarts  of  the  brain  remote  firom  ths 
origin  of  the  nerves  of  sight,  llie  impairment  of  vision 
is  often  the  consequence  uf  wliite  softening,  abeiucss,  and 
atrophy  of  the  brain  and  other  conditions  of  the  tissne 
connected  with  disordered  states  of  nutrition.  This 
disorder,  however,  is  not  necessarily  the  eiTcct  of  con- 
gestion, or  organic  alterations  in  the  optic  nerve  or 
thalamus.  Andral  relates  the  particulars  of  several  in- 
stances  of  di»eafle  of  the  cereM/nm,  accompanied  by  a  com- 
plete loss  of  virion.  This  distinguished  imthologist,  whea 
referring  to  these  cases,  says,  "  I  am  unable  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon.  Id  two  out  of  twelve  cases  of  soften* 
ing  of  the  cerebellar  lobes,  blindness  existed  on  the  side 
of  the  body  opposit«  the  lesion."*  M 

The  organic  diseases  within  the  cranium,  which  occa-  ^ 
sionally  produce  amaurosis,  are  such  as  result  Ixom  in- 
flammation, softening  (acute  and  chronic)  serous  effusion, 
induration,  abscesses  of  various  kinds,  tuioours,  tuber* 
culous  formations,  adipose  tumours,  flesh-like  tumours, 
tumours  of  a  flbro-cartilaginous  nature,  bony  and  cal- 
careous concretions,  hygromatous   tumuurs,  cysts  con- 
taining a  serous  or  albuminous  fluid,  hydatids,  fnngui 
lismatodes,  melanosis,  luematomatous  tumours,  disease 
of  the  blood-vessels,  aneurismal  tumours,  thickening  of 
the    membranes,  depositions  of  matter  between  their 
lamina;;    dense  tumonrs  of  a  uniform  whitish  or  aflh 
colour,  and  exhibiting  the  appearanco  and  properties  oCfl 
coagulated  albumen,  which  are  most  frequently  attached. ^^ 
to  the  dura  mater ;  diseases  of  the  cranial  bones,  osteosa.^ 
coma,  exostosis,  &c.  jH 

In  an  amaurotic  boy,  who  was  attacked  by  mania  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  Beer  found  a  coauderable 
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spicula  at  tlic  side  of  the  sella  turcica  wliicli  had  penetrated 
the  optic  nerve  at  the  chiasmo. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  amaurosis  is  a  sero- 
albumiDous  exudation,  commonly  the  result  of  meuin- 
gitie,  taking  place  at  the  l>a(>e  of  the  brain  compressing 
the  chiasma  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  oculo  motor  nerve, 
from  i\a  close  proximity,  is  generally  involved  in  the 
disorder,  m  that  convulsions  or  paralysis  of  the  muscle* 
of  the  eye  are  found  to  co-exist.* 

"  Amaurosis  from  organic  disease  within  the  cranium  is 
frequently  complicated  with  epilepiiy,  apoplexy,  paralysis, 
and  affections  of  the  muiital  powers.  It  is  remarkable 
that  tumours,  for  example,  will  he  found  under  the  first 
class,  unaccompanied  hyauy  remarkable  symptoms,  while 
under  the  second  iu  the  same  situation,  and  of  no  larger 
size,  they  were  associated  with  blindness,  convulsions,  or 
paralysis, 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  these  diversities  depend  either 
upon  the  size  of  the  tumours,  or,  as  far  as  we  know  at 
present,  upon  their  particular  structure.  But  these 
points  remain  to  be  investigated ;  ])articularly  wliat 
diversity  of  symptoms  is  connected  with  the  nature  of 
the  tumours,  and  e&pcciatly  with  their  characters  as 
being  tumours  distinct  from  the  cerebral  mass,  or  as 
being  indunUions  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  itaclf.f 

"  The  loss  of  vision,  which  results  from  organic  cerebral 
disease,  more  commonly  affects  one  eye  previously  to,  or 
independently  of,  the  other;  and  if  both  are  attacked, 
the  amaurosis  is  more  rapid  in  one  than  in  the  other,  but 
frequently  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the  Geld 
pr  vision  is  not  equally  obscure."} 

The  patient  complaius  of  musca  volitiinles,  scotoma, 

•  "  A  HiiDual  of  tht  NerTout  Pid^iWM  of  Mmi,"  by  M.  II.  Kombenr, 
l[.i>.    TnuiHUM  hy  E.  H.  Slinking.  M.D.,  toI.  Lp.  2.12.    London,  18G3. 
f  "  AbercroTDbJ«  on  Piii«uo«  of  tha  Drain,"  p.  ?ISIi,  3X9. 
%  TjTToll,  "Cjcloptsdia  of  Proctiaa]  Sargtry,"  t«L  i.  p.  M. 
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or  somctimca  there  is  iucreascil  sensibility  to  liglit  with 
luminous  spectra  and  contracted  pupil.  Not  \mfre- 
quently  object*  appear  distortod  and  confused  ^ith  con- 
vulsive movements  of  the  globe  or  eyeliils.  As  the 
amaurosis  bccoiiu^s  more  complete,  the  vacant  stare  of 
the  amaurotic  patient  is  evidenced ;  the  pupil  becomes 
widely  dilated  and  motionless,  and  the  muscles  oonvuked. 
ITie  eye  usually  appears  on  examination  free  from  all 
oi^anic  change,  and  the  retina,  as  fur  as  can  be  aM«r- 
tained,  to  be  perfectly  sound  in  its  Btructure.  But  the 
appearance  of  the  eye,  and  particuhirly  of  the  pupil,  is  not 
to  be  de(M.'ndcd  upon,  for,  although  it  is  usually  dilated 
and  immovable,  the  exceptions  are  too  numerous  to  j 
admit  of  its  being  considered  as  of  uniform  occurrence.*  H 

Sudden  loss  of  sight  is  occasionally  premonitory  of 
apoplexy.  A  locksmith  experienced  considerable  vertigo^ 
for  eight  days.  He  then  suddenly  became  blind,  lie 
remained  in  this  state  of  vision  for  fifteen  days,  when  he 
was  seized  with  sudden  deprivation  of  consciousness,  fol- 
lowed by  paralysis.  His  sight  was  gradually  restored, 
but  the  hemiplegia  continued. t 

The  impairment  of  vision  which  so  often  precedes 
apoplexy,  may  exist  for  some  time  without  being  rec<^- 
niscd  by  the  patient  or  his  friends  in  consequence  of  the 
defect  of  Right  being  limited  to  one  eye,  tlie  other  com- 
pensating, us  h-uji^ested  by  1^.  F.  Devay  (of  Lyons),  for^J 
the  weakness  of  its  follow.  ^M 

Total  loss  of  sight,  unassociated  with  other  symptoms 
of  brain  disease,  may  exist  for  a  long  period  antecedently 
to  the  manifestation  of  other  s^-mptomB  of  cerebnd  dis- 
order. Baron  llomcsitein,  whose  casw  is  cited  by  AVepfer, 
became  blind  throe  weeks  before  he  was  seized  with 
Jatal  attack  of  apoplexy.  {     Dr.  Young  lost  the  sight 
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one  eye  from  tumour  of  the  brain  some  time  before  lie 
was  aware  of  the  fact.  It  was  not  until  ho  appUod  his 
eyes  to  a  telescope,  and  found  that  the  sight  of  one  was 
entirely  lost,  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  morbid 
state  of  his  visual  powers. 

The  aniauroais,  go  often  associated  with  morbid 
states  of  the  brain  connected  with  apoplexy,  occa- 
sionally continues  after  the  patient  recovers  from  the 
acute  symptoms  of  the  cerebral  attack. 

A  gentleman,  after  an  apoplectic  seizure,  lost  hif 
sight,  and  continued  in  a  state  of  perfect  blindness  for 
about  seven  years.  After  that  period,  while  one  day 
out  in  his  carriage,  he  suddenly  recovered  his  sense 
of  vision.  It  whs  subse(j[ucntly  found  that  he  had  en* 
iirely  retained  his  skill  in  drawing,  for  which  lie  was 
previoa-ily  much  distinguished. 

The  late  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  wa.s  in  the 
habit  of  mentioning  in  his  lectures  the  cisc  of  Dr.  Adam 
fergusoo,  the  celebrated  historian,  as  affording  one  of 
the  strongest  illustrations  he  ever  met  with  of  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  an  early  attention  to  the  incipient 
symptoms  of  cerebral  plethora  and  apoplexy.  Dr.  Fer- 
guson experienced  several  attacks  of  temporary  blindness 
some  time  before  ho  had  an  attack  of  palsy  ;  and  he  did 
not  take  these  hints  so  readily  as  he  should  have  done. 
He  observed  that  while  he  was  delivering  a  loctnre,  hia 
class  and  the  papers  before  him  would  disappear,  vanish 
from  his  sight,  and  reappear  again  in  a  few  seconds.  He 
R'as  a  man  of  fidl  habit ;  at  one  time  corpulent  and  very 
ruddy,  and,  though  by  no  means  intemporate,  ho  lived 
freely.  I  say  he  did  not  attend  to  these  admonitions, 
and  at  length,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  ago,  he  suiTered 
a  decided  shock  of  paralysis,  lie  recovered,  however,  and 
from  that  period,  under  the  advice  of  his  friend.  Dr. 
Black,  becaaie  a  strict  Pythagorean  in  bis  diet,  eating 
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nothing  but  vegetablcB,  and  drinking  only  water  ortnilk. 
He  got  rid  of  every  paralytic  symptom,  became  ovea 
robust  nnd  mascuiar  for  a  man  of  hie  time  of  life,  and 
died  in  full  possession  of  bis  mental  faculties  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-three ;  upwards  of  thirty  years  after 
his  first  attack.  Bir  Walter  Scott  describes  tiim  as  having 
been,  "  long  after  his  eightieth  year,  one  of  the  most 
striking  old  men  it  was  possible  to  look  at.  Jiis  firm 
step  abd  ruddy  cheek  contrasted  agreeably  and  uiiex- 
pectedly  with  his  silver  lockn ;  and  the  dress  which  he  usu- 
ally wore,  much  resembling  that  of  the  Flemish  peasant^ 
gave  an  air  of  peculiarity  to  his  whole  figure.  In  his 
cou%'ersatiou,  the  mi.tturc  of  original  thinking  with  liigh 
moral  feeling  and  extensive  learning,  his  love  of  country, 
contempt  of  Inzury,  and  especially  the  strong  subjectioD 
of  his  passions  and  feelings  to  the  dominion  of  his  reason, 
made  him,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  example  of  the 
stoic  philosopher  which  could  be  seen  in  modent  days."* 

"Amaurosis  dependent  upon  vascular  congestion  i8^| 
marked  by  some  or  all  of  the  following  symptoms: — ^^ 
dilated,   sluggish  or  immovable  pupil,   ptosis    or  stra-  ^ 
bismus,  and  oblique  or  double  vision  of  the  affected  eye ;  S 
a  preternatural  action  of  the  carotids,  flushed  face,  eensd 
of  weight,  pain  or  stricture  of  the  scalp,  letlmrgy,  occa- 
sional tinnitus  aurium,  with  greatly  disordered  and  irri- 
table stomach.     The  patient  frequently  complains,  par-      , 
ticularly  in  straining,  stooping,  or  on  first  lying  down,  fl 
of  seeing  luminous  sparks  and  flashes,  and  a  reflection  " 
of  one  or  more  of  the  choroidal  vessels,  the  visible  pulsa- 
tion of  which  is  a  cause  of  much  distress  to  him."t 

The  following  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Wtgan,  and  is 
illustrative  of  the  benefit  occasionally  derived  from  sub* 
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*  "  Ltetora*  on  the  IVincitdoi  ud  Pnctlu  of  Phjiir,"  b;  Dr.  T.  WkUoa. 
Lobdod.  18S7.     Vol.  L.  p.  M7. 

t  "lM»«.(rfUieEye;-bjrB.  TMWn,P.ILS.     1886.     P.  16J. 
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jccting  cases  of  brain  disease  connected  with  morbid 
states  of  the  vision  to  medical  sapervisiou : — A  gentle- 
man had  been  under  treatment  about  six  months  before 
for  3  severe  attack  of  phrouitis,  and  had  only  been 
restored  by  the  aid  of  very  active  remedies  administered 
by  a  very  judicious  practitioner.  I  afterwards  saw  him 
in  a  state  which  wa^  called  perfect  recovery.  He  had 
for  some  time  resumed  his  active  habits  of  business ;  but 
althougli  considering  himself  perfectly  well,  complained 
confidentially  to  me  that  for  some  time  he  had  been  con- 
stantly  arguing  with  himself  on  an  increasing  apatliy 
towards  his  wife — not  physical  apathy,  quite  the  contrary 
— it  was  a  strange  disinclination  to  be  in  her  society ; 
be  found  himself  frequenting  the  haunts  of  his  former 
bachelor  state  against  his  intention,  and  almost  against 
bis  will,  yet  received  no  gratification  from  any  indul- 
gences they  afforded,  and  was  constantly  harassed  hy  a 
feeling  of  remorse  for  neglecting  the  society  of  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  married  from  choice,  whom  he  respected 
and  thoroughly  loved,  and  who  was  exceedingly  tolerant 
of  his  indifference,  from  a  I>elief  that  it  was  caused  by 
pecuniary  anxiety.  I  endeavoured  to  convince  him 
that  it  was  a  moral  produced  by  a  physical  change, 
and  tliat  it  would  pass  away  with  the  consolidation  of 
bis  health.  Ue  remained  some  time  in  this  state,  when 
be  gradually  began  to  sec  faces  in  the  dark — afterwards 
in  the  daylight ;  groups  of  faces  constantly  changing 
their  sliape ;  sometimes  a  portion  of  one  face  would  join 
itself  to  a  portion  of  another  face ;  sometimes  parts  of 
iaces — eyes,  noses,  mouths,  cheeks,  and  forelieads,  woidd 
float  about  in  vast  numbers  before  him,  and  from  time 
to  time  unite  themselves  in  the  most  fantastic  combi- 
nations. The  whole  occupied  his  mind,  and  rendered 
him  incapable  of  continuous  attention  to  any  subject  of 
importance  requiring  deep  consideration.  A  large  bleed- 
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ing  and  a  blister  to  the  nnpe  of  the  neck  iinmcdtnf«Iy 
restored  him  to  vigorous  health,  and  all  his  original 
delights  in  tlie  society  of  his  amiable  and  affectionate  wife.* 

HiTEE^STHESiA,  OR  ExALTATiox  OP  Visios. — A  morbid 
exaltation  of  the  sense  of  sight  is  occasionally  observed 
among  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease, 
the  patient  complaining  eiiber  of  an  acute  and  sensitive 
condition  of  the  retina,  or  of  bis  abnormal  expanded  visual 
capabilities,  A  young  gentleman,  a  few  days  before  an 
attack  of  inflammation  of  the  braiu.had  a  painful  condition 
of  sight.  If  his  eyes  were  exposed,  even  for  a  minute, 
to  the  light,  he  shrieked  with  pain.  In  another  ca.se  the 
symptom  was  prccanory  of  apoplexy  for  at  luast  tm  dajs ! 
It  was,  however,  associated  with  severe  attacks  of  vertigo. 
Andrul  says,  when  alluding  to  this  symptom  of  brain 
disease,  "ca.'ies  have  been  observed  in  which,  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  before  the  attack,  the  sight  has  ac- 
quired an  unusual  degree  of  Bneness." 

The  existence  of  important  morbid  visual  phenomena, 
like  those  previously  detailed,  manifesting  themselves 
prior  to  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage,  incontcstably 
proves,  as  Andral  sagaciously  observes,  that  "  Bepoek  the 

BLOOD  IS  EffCSED,  THERE  18  ALREAnT  SOME  MOKBIO  ACTION, 
EITHER  CONTINUOUS  OR  INTERMITTKNT.  IN  THE  BR.MS.  OP 
WHICH  IT  WOULD  BE  IMrORTANTTO  DETERMINE  THE  PRECISE 

NATURE."  How  fiignificantly  does  tliis  sagacious  patho* 
log^st  point  out,  in  this  pas.<«agc,  the  necessity  of  carefully 
studying  the  prtHcipiU  oivta  of  cerebral  diseases  1 

In  the  following  case  disease  of  the  brain  was  first 
indicated  by  an  acute  conditiou  of  vision.  A  painter, 
aged  thirty -two,  was  admitted,  in  1 849,  into  the  Hotel 
IKoo,  at  Lyons.  This  young  man,  who  was  possessed 
of  some  talent,   had  been  gradually  reduced  to    dis- 

•  ■■  On  the  DniJitj-  *f  t)i«  Mind."  by  B.  WVtM,  M.D, 
t  Andnl, "  Cliai^uit  M^dkale,"  torn.  i. 
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tl*«a  by  political  disturbances  and  other  tauses.  A 
year  before  entering  the  hospital,  bis  sight,  which  was 
previously  good,  accjuired  greater  development.  Fn>m 
his  window,  which  opened  into  a  very  long  street, 
he  could  distinguish  objects  and  persons  whom  be 
could  before  neither  di:itiuguish  nor  even  see.  This 
circumstance  troubled  liim,  und  surprised  those  about 
him.  Tlie  exaltation  of  vision  continued  tmtil  Aujjust, 
1843,  when  he  was  seized  with  violent  continued  pains 
in  the  right  parietal  region ;  at  this  time  there  waH  a 
slight  weakness  in  the  left  arm.  The  symptoms  in- 
creased till  March,  1849,  when  therL*  was  pandjsis  and 
contraction  of  the  right  arm,  and  blindness  of  the  led 
eye.  "When  he  entered  the  hospital  in  July,  the  follow- 
ing was  his  condition.  There  was  almost  profound 
stupor.  The  paralyzed  eye  was  almost  compU^tely  covered 
by  the  upper  eyelid,  aud  there  was  paniljsis,  with  con- 
traction, of  all  tht!  left  side  of  the  bodv.  There  was  com- 
pletc  loss  of  power  over  the  sphincters.  He  continued 
in  this  state  until  the  beginning  of  September,  when 
death  ensued,  preceded  by  symptoms  of  low  fever.  The 
autopsy  revealed  partial  circumscribed  softening  of  the 
middle  aud  upper  part  of  the  right  hemisphere,  for  the 
extent  of  about  two  centmefrfa.  The  convolutions  were 
pale  and  puffy;  tlie  pulp  was  diffluent,  and  of  a  dirty 
grey  colour. 

Dr.  Ilraciiet  relates,  when  he  was  interne  at  the  IJicetre, 
in  1811,  the  inJSrmier  of  the  surgical  ward  one  day 
aitonished  him  by  the  extent  which  his  vision  bad  acquired 
since  the  previous  day.  The  man  could  distiuguisb  the 
most  minute  objects  at  an  enormous  distance.  Five  bourn 
afterwards  he  felt  a  slight  headache,  and  in  a  few  hours 
more  was  seized  with  apoplexy  ("  ttne  aj/opfexie  /ou- 
droytmle")  and  died  the  next  night !  A  recent  coagnlum 
was  found  in  the  right  optic  thalamus.  The  inflammation 
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which   had  prec«<1(.-(l  this  effusion  had  irritated  bj  H 
proximity  a  part  of  the  brain  concerned  in  ruion. 

Dr.  Hibhert.  in  his  work  on  Spectral  Illu-sions,  makes 
particuhir  mention  of  morbidly  acutu  truuoorial  symptoms 
as  connected  with  certain  obscure  conditions  of  brain 
disease,  lie  observes,  that,  in  particnlar  forms  of  cere- 
bral mflammatitm,thc  first  symptoms  evince*!  an  increas- 
ing intensity  of  visual  sensation.  In  the  case  of  a  hidy,  a 
patient  of  Dr.  Good,  tliere  was  an  intolerable  acuteness 
of  hearing  and  vision,  insomuch  that  the  slightest  light 
and  Kound,  even  the  humming  of  a  tly,  became  insup- 
portable. Ideas,  also,  were  rendered  more  vivid.  But 
as  the  inflaminution  increased  the  acute  sensibility  to 
external  impressions  gradually  diminished,  whilst  tlie 
recollected  images  of  the  mind  assumed  a  most  frightful 
reality;  In  an  example  which  eaiiie  under  my  own  notice, 
the  illusions  of  vision  were  so  intense  that  although  the 
patient  closed  his  eyelids,  he  could  not,  oven  then,  dis|)el 
the  lively  images  of  demons  that  haunted  his  bed.  The 
sleep  was,  moreover,  disturbed  with  the  most  horrible 
dreams.* 

A  single  woman,  of  delicate  frame,  aged  twenty-two, 
had  been  much  atllicted  with  hysteria  for  more  than  three 
months.  The  paroxysms  of  the  disease  were  oflen  violent, 
accompanied  frequently,  but  not  constantly,  with  tem- 
porary delirium  :  so  that  the  disease  appeared  to  be  well 

*  Th»  ilJuatnoan  Gortha  p(i»nw»J  U>a  twa  faculty  of  prcriitciny  jHuof 
tMnu  at  will.  II«  w;«  i  "  Whn  I  ctoMd  my  ofM  xid  dtpcwod  my  lieail,  1 
conld  caiwo  tlin  unjif[c  of  ■  Aowor  U>  apjintr  id  the  aMH»  at  liie  Bclil  of 
■iilon  ;  tliiii  flnwcr  did  Dot  for  a  moment  ifriwn  it*  fint  tana,  but  utiruMed 
ittrif.  otwl  d(ivpl»[ied  fram  iu  interior,  new  iiowtn,  fomMd  of  mIouihI  or 
»(>inaliinc«  grrrn  Iravrs.  Thciw  wrrn  not  niUiml  flovcta,  but  of  (snlwltc 
form*.  althouKh  (jinmctrUDl  u  llie  roMlto*  of  pculptart.  I  wm  unable  to 
fix  Kiiy  o«io  Ibrm.  but  Uic  dctelopraent  o(  new  fiuvus  cantiiUMid  m  long  m  I 
dcaircd  it,  witliaul  nnjr  vu-iation  in  ibo  rapidilj  of  tbc  chuigia.  Tbo  «UM 
tbinc  4K<cutt<m1  wIiimi  I  li|{un>d  to  mjuLf  a  rBTiei;al«l  diak.  Tbe  ooIoutmI 
K^IM  U|Niii  it  uiid«rw«iil  conataot  cbangv*,  wliich  I'xtcnJcil  prognMivaljt 
fma  tbs  <enlre  lowwdi  Um  pwipbarj',  tincUjr  lilu  tbe  chiJigM  m  thr 
Bodcni  luUidcMop*.** 
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Ifttrked,  never  being  preceded  by  any  local  irritation,  of 
which  the  patient  was  conscious.  Touring  some  of  these 
attacks  she  was  occasionally  so  much  in  possession  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  and  of  spoecb,  as  to  be  able  to  reply 
appositely  to  questions  put  to  her  by  the  attendants  ;  but 
of  these  conven>atiDns  she  rtttained  no  recollection  what- 
ever after  the  termination  of  the  attack.  Certain  pa- 
roxysms were  productive  of  convulsions  so  violent  as  to 
require  coercion ;  whilst  others  were  attendt^d  merely 
with  mild  delirium.  In  the  latter,  impressions  made 
by  surrounding  objects  upou  tbe  retina,  were  transmitted 
to  the  brain,  as  usual  inverted,  and  were  represented  to 
the  mind  in  that  position  so  forcibly,  that  the  young 
woman  could  not  resist  the  impulse  she  felt  to  place  the 
chairs  in  the  room  horirontalty,  lest  they  should  fall, 
findiug  they  would  not  stand  on  the  other  end.  She 
expressed  her  surprise,  and  laughed  heartily,  on  seeing 
the  attendants  all  standing,  as  she  thought,  upou  their 
heads.  The  illusion  immediately  subsided  with  the  fit, 
both  lasting  generally  about  an  hour.  This,  therefore, 
was  not  a  singular  occurrence  in  one  particular  fit,  but 
recurred  repeatedly.  The  disease  yielded,  at  length, 
to  the  ordinary  treatment  of  hysteria,  no  defect  either 
in  the  organ  of  vision,  or  the  faculties  of  the  iniud, 
remaining.* 

Romberg  relates  the  particulars  of  the  following  case 
of  hyperajsthesia  of  vision  connected  with  disease  of 
the  optic /ia/amits : — "A  widow  of  eighty -five  years  of 
age,  and  of  a  robust  constitution,  was  affected  eight 
years  previous  to  her  death  with  cataract  of  both  eyes. 
She  underwent  an  operation  which  appeared  at  first  to 
prove  successful ;  after  a  few  months,  however,  her 
sight  became  impaired,  the  left  bulb  wa,s  atrophied, 
die  right  pupil  closed,  and  the  patient  was  only  able 

*  "  Medical  and  Pliyuul  iaanai,"  voL  xiv.  p.  117. 
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to  (liiitingiiish  liglit  from  (Urkuess.     At  tliis  time  s1ie 
first  bcj^ii  to  complain  of  seeing  long  rows  of  worms, 
strips  of  coloured  lioen,    or  threads   of  worstwl   con- 
stantly pussing  upwards.     An  artifidal  pupil  was  now 
made   in  the  right  eye.     The  phautasms  ocAwd    for 
a  time,  but  returned  after  eight  weeks;  first  assuming 
the  old  sliapes,  and  subsequently  new  ones.     High  walls 
rose  up  before  her,  heavily-laden  carts  surrounded  her, 
or  human  figures  hovered  about  her,  gencnilly  threaten- 
ing and  alarming,  rarely  with  a  friendly  aspect.     These 
phenomena  generally  occurred  only  during  the  waking 
state ;  they  soon  became  so  vivid,  that  the  patient  felt 
Convinced  of  their  real  existence,  and,  though  continuing 
in  the  full  possession  of  her  intellectual  faculties,  made 
defensive  movements  with  her  hands  whilH  conversing. 
ITer  forehead  was  hot,  the  face  much  flushed,  the  pulse 
full  and  hard,  and  there  was  a  sense  of  anxiety  and 
oppression    which,  with   the    other  symptoms,  became 
aggravated  towards  night.     The  phantasms  continued 
with  occasional  remis^iions  and  exacerbations  during  six 
years,  until  death  ensued.     Fits  of  vertigo  and  uncon- 
Rciousness  supervened,    associated  with    weakness,  and 
subsequently    with   iMtralysis   of  the   lefl  arm ;     these 
recurred  .leveral  times  during  the  year  without  exerting 
any   influence   upon    the    visual   phenomena.      In    the 
month  of  Januarj-,  1837,  the  patient  was  seized  with  a 
violent  apoplectic  attack,  the  s^-uiptoms  of  which  were 
deep  coma,  continuing  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  ster- 
torous breatliing,  slow,  full  pulse,  piinilysis  of  the  left 
arm  and  leg,   and  involuntary  discharges.      She  reco- 
vered abo  from  this  attack,  and  lived  for  a  year  and 
three  months  without  further  inconvenience. 

"On  the  16th  March,  183S,  after  feeling  p-irticulnrly 
well  and  happy  during  the  previous  day,  slie  was  seized 
during  the  night  with  another  apoplectic  attack,  accom- 
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panied  by  complete  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side.  She 
died  in  the  evcuiug  of  the  following  day." 

In  tlie  right  hemisphere  of  the  cerebram,  not  far 
from  the  external  fdgo  <if  the  posterior  lobe  and  the  Kur- 
face,  there  was  discovered  a  cavity  of  the  size  of  a  plum, 
invested  with  a  reddish  membrane,  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  ochra  fluid.  Thero  was  fresh  extravasation 
of  blood  in  the  middle  and  posterior  lobe  of  the  left 
liomispliere,  near  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  optic 
th(dumiis.  The  latter  was  couverted  into  a  greyish  pulp. 
Tilt!  optic  nerveK  and  the  chiasma  were  in  a  norma)  con- 
dition.   An  examiuatiun  of  the  retina  was  not  permitted. 

Dekasokmbnt,  Pkkverkion,  OB  AiiKRRATinx  or  Sight. 
Theise  morbid  phcuonicna  will  he  found  more  frequently 
Bjmptomatic  of  disease  of  the  brain  than  impairment, 
loss,  or  exaltation  of  the  fum-tion  of  vision. 

Such  morbid  states  of  the  eyes  varj' from  slight  dis- 
turbances and  irregularities  of  sight  to  actual  illusions, 
ocida  gpectra,  and  phantasms.  The  i)hy8iognomy  of  the 
eye  is  peculiar  in  these  cases  of  brain  disease.  This 
symptom  should  be  accurately  observed.  The  eyes  present 
occasionally  an  unnatund  brightness,  and  the  Wsion  an 
intensity  of  power,  when  the  patient's  attention  is  con- 
centrated upon  any  object,  or  if  engaged  in  exciting 
topics  of  conversation. 

Again,  in  some  (?onditions  of  cerebral  disorder,  the 
patient  is  conscious  of  an  inability  to  fix  his  eyes  for 
many  minutes,  continuously,  upon  any  one  point  or  object. 
There  is  an  evident  want  of  control  over  the  sight,  the 
vision  ceasing  to  obey  the  mandates  of  volition.  Occa- 
sionally, the  patient  exhibits  a  propensity  to  stare  at 
objects;  there  is  a  fixed  expression  of  the  eyes  asso- 
ciated with  an  ap]iarent  immobility  of  the  pupil. 

lliere  is  ol'ten  observed  in  these  cases  what  has  been 
termed  by  Itombei^,  a  destruction  of  the  motor  jtara/Mittt 
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Portal  predicated  an  attack  of  apojilcxy  in  a  gentle- 
man (apparently  in  perfect  health)  from  observing  a 
slight  fixedness  of  his  left  eye  and  a  triflinjf  weakness 
(incipient  paralysis)  on  the  same  side  of  the  body. 

Previously  to  an  apoplectic  seizure,  patients  have 
bocD  known  to  complain  of  objects  appoaring  to  be 
coloured  red.  Others  fancy  that  a  line  of  a  like  tint 
borders  all  bodies,  or  complain  of  a  sensation  similar  to 
that  experienced  l>y  the  eyes  when  they  have  been  ex- 
posed for  some  time  to  a  strong  light.  Objects  appear 
as  if  they  were  <lotted  with  black  or  red  spots,  or  the 
patient  imagines  that  a  mist  or  thin  veil  intervenes  be- 
tween the  eyes  and  the  objects  at  which  they  are  directed. 

Meningitis,  congestion,  or  cerebral  hyperemia,  and 
other  acute  diseases  of  the  brain  are  occasionally  pre- 
ceded by  double  vision,  strabismus,  and  other  derange- 
monts  of  sight.  These  are  also  the  well -recognised 
premonitory  symptoms  of  acuta  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain. 

Andral  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  person  who 
for  several  years  was  constantly  tormented  by  the  imagi- 
nar)'  sight  of  small  bodies  of  difierent  forms  and  colours 
dancing  before  his  eyes.  If  he  looked  steadily  at  an 
object,  he  saw  it  dotted  with  red  or  black  points.  Tliese 
0cuh  spectra,  which  were  permanent,  prevented  bis 
reading  or  writing,     lie  did  not  complain  of  vertigo, 

with  tb4t  period  of  tlie  diaotder  niuked  \j  Uia  eh«ig«  (Vom  nn  scute  to  a 
chronic  tt4^:  f«r eumpk,  in  th«  trttn«ition  IVnm  mania  to  drmcnliai  3.  That 
tka  uistonou  and  ]>«rtiRt«nc«  of  thciio  ocular  niaVRDicnU  among  luticnU  ttivc 
b>  thtf  progooti*  a  vory  grnat  grnvitj,  juiti^ing  the  notioD  Ibat  thu  iiuiUb; 
wtio  vrrc  in  a  auppMod  titvourable  conditiuQ  wore  alrcaJji,  or  were  about  to 
boMrni*,  inairable. 

M.  ilonl  (vho  rercn  to  tho  previoiu  TacU],  addi.  thut  in  tlieao  uma 
poUclil'  the  cjo  throwi  oat  an  oitriioidiniirT  and  uiidc6iiiibl«  turiUimiCy ;  but 
tbia  but  phcnomcnuD  ii  scarcely  ever  rcmaikvd  except  during  llie  period  uf 
tnuuitioD.  When  domonlia  is  tioniirmcd,  thccYo  in  u>  it  weru  ialinot,aud  iLe 
giiii;  boi  tlmt  itupid  and  doltish  nprvasion  iiuito  in  lutruKUijr  with  tho  vivuk- 
ncu  of  the  intellectual  tacultiei. 
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or  headache.  The  conjunctiT»  were  habitually  congested, 
and  be  could  not  endore,  without  considerable  suffering, 
a  more  than  ordinarj*  stronj?  Uijht. 

Among  the  aborratioua  of  the  sense  of  sight  precursory 
of  cerebral  disease  arc  the  following:' — Swing  objecte 
cut  in  half,  double  vision,  inversion  of  objects.*  A. 
ladv  who  had  complained  of  being  out  of  health,  of 
ttligbt  headache  and  piirtial  deafness,  found,  in  the  early 
part  of  one  morning,  that  her  sight  was  disordered.  In 
attempting  to  read  a  book,  she  remarked  that  the  printed 
letters  and  sentences  were  running  one  into  the  other. 
Subsequently  the  page  appeared  as  if  a  piece  of  finely 
glazed  jtaper  had  been  placed  over  it,  through  which  she 
was  just  able  to  discern  the  letters.  In  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  »hu  had  an  attock  of  apoplexy  which  ended  fatally  t 

Vitiated  perception  is  one  of  the  common  precurswryj 
symptoms  of  aiwplcxy.     A  lady  of  vigorous  and  culti^ 
vated  andcrstandiiig,  whom  Dr.  Cheyne  attended,  was 
menacefl  with  apoplexy.     Previously  to  the  attack,  she 
complained  of  being  annoyed  by  numerous  unusual  ap- 
pearances in  luminous  bodies ;  the  flame  of  a  candle  was 

*  I>r.  Wnlliuiton  t«<1iitH  tktt  it  twi(«  occnrrad  tu  him  not  lo  b«  Me  to  bm 
bnt  on  on*  mAn  of  th«  ui*  o(  vwion.  The  first  tiin«  lh«  left  nda  of  mek  «j« 
«a*  kflooUd  1  he  uw  but  Um  b^lf  of  a  niiui'a  fiw*  or  of  aaj  olgtct  be  loolc«d 
at]  a»d  in  aUcmptinK  to  rtad  thr  auae  JniimtoM  ot<t  &  door,  ho  ••«  oaljr 
....  BOH,  the  ininin«iiocnirnt  of  iJin  namit  Iwinfc  toUllj  obtitarstad  Ihim  bW 
Tlfwt  the  eoui plaint  ««■  of  ^hort  Jamtion.  About  ntiiol4<«n  }WMal\«nrMd« 
111*  risual  plii>iiuiiieuon  rrcurrrd ;  this  time  tliiF  tighi  Bide  of  tbo  t)'e,  aboHt 
thnwdegm*  frum  the  wDtm  of  the  rptina,  vm  kRVctrd,  and  ita  duratioa  wm 
tan  miautes.  Two  biuJi^iu  caeca  ar«  aim  racotioncd  bj  Dr.  Widl«rt«itt.  Dt^ 
tnonltn*  etatn  tliut  M.  Arago  baa  ri{«riciKi<d  thU  aflectioa  of  viawn  tlu>te 
linwt:  on  the  flrnt  two  oo^ajtiunn  iibj(>c4ii  lituittd  to  th«  ri{(ht  oftha  atiii  of 
vi*ion  tent  luviniblt?;  lh<!  tlitnl  linu-  he  aair  otyrda  ou  the  right  onlj  of  thit 
axis.  Tliv  Mine  auliior  notiOM  alio  tlm  foUuwiug  ivuuirfcaljlo  caae.  In  eon* 
tirqucinniof  n  cncbnl  (ev«r,the«xt«m3lald«or  tb?  I«ft  rrtiMof  M.da  M  -  — 
boutnio  iniinniilblo :  with  hi*  eje  he  m»  ot^Fcta  odIj  •itual«  to  tW  l«ft.  of  the 
ecntro  of  vi*ion,  and,  a«  at  tbo  tame  time  there  waa  aa  ootwud  devution  of 
tlic  nxia  of  thiN  170  llinnigh  a  pantlydio  of  thn  niTve  of  the  third  pair,  vbeo 
h«  omplojpd  both  C7«*,  h»  uw  object*  double ;  but,  what  wai  atill  mOM 
tin-^iiiar.  tlic  right  cje  bnng  diMod,  he  ■4W  «iUi  tW  Ml  ejr<*  the  ol^ecta 
[cuivvod  lixiitt  iweutj  to  tw«aitjr-Svad«pr«a*  to  UwrifhtoTth^raalpottUM. 
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enlarged  to  the  sliajie  of  a  tulif),  and  witli  a  red  centre ; 
the  mf)i.>n  appeared  oval  with  a  central  portion  of  a  bright 
scarlet.  All  distant  objects  were  hazy,  yet  she  read  and 
wrote  without  any  difficulty, 

A  gentleman  complained  a  few  hours  before  he  was 
attacked  with  paralysis  of  his  being  able  to  recognise 
only  half  of  everything  he  saw.  If  he  looked  at  a  person, 
there  appeared  to  be  but  one  eye,  half  of  a  nose,  and 
mouth.  In  another  case,  every  part  of  Ihfr  body  wa« 
enveloped  in  a  thick  mist.  This  was  among  the  premo- 
nitory signs  of  a  severe  attack  of  phrenilis,  and  existed 
some  daya  before  severe  headache  excited  alarm  as  to  the 
state  of  the  brain. 

"Wlien  speaking  of  the  affections  of  vision  connected 
with  c«rebral  hajmorrhage,  Andral  remarks,  "  Sight  is 
sometime*,  but  not  always,  disturbed.  "NVc  see  indivi- 
duals stnick  down  with  apoplexy  and  affected  with 
paralysis  and  loss  of  si;nsation,  where,  nevertheless,  con- 
sciousness and  vision  remain.  Different  sensations,  re- 
Bolting  from  disturbance  of  this  function,  are  experienced 
by  patients,  who  describe  them  in  different  ways ;  some 
Bay  th.it  they  have  motes  before  their  eyes ;  others,  they 
Bee  the  light  as  through  a  cloud,  just  as  on  the  onset  of 
cataract — yet  here  the  crystalline  lens  is  clear ;  others  see 
various  colours.  Sometimes,  tliose  who  at  a  later  period 
arc  attacked  witli  apoplexy,  have  the  sight  modified  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  before  the  atta<:k  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  objects  appear  double,  a  symptom  which  is  some- 
times transient,  being  present  one  day  and  not  auothcr. 
In  other  cases  the  loss  ul'  sight  is  nearly  complete,  but 
such  cases  are  very  mre.  When  the  eight  is  lost,  this 
may  take  place  on  one  side  or  on  both  ;  and  this  blind- 
ness coincides  with  the  loss  of  numerous  other  senses."* 

Photopsia,  or  tlie  appearance  of  luminous  phenomena, 

*  "CliaJnoij." 
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objects  iu  a  state  of  ignition,  or  sorroimdcd  liy  a  phos- 
pliorescent  halo,  are  commoii  incipient  s^ptoms  of 
acute  disease  of  the  brain. 

The  late  Dr.  Jamea  Johnson  relates  the  particulari  of 
an  interesting  case  of  the  kind.  "  A  distinguished  artist 
for  several  years  suffered  from  photopsia,  to  which  after- 
varda  headache  and  diminution  of  vigion  were  added, 
terminating  in  complete  bUudness.  Xovertheless  the 
luminous  phonomena  continued  night  and  day,  occa- 
sionally asRuming  the  apjiearance  of  angt^lB  with  flaming 
Bwords,  wIkmo  tnoremeute  were  apparently  accompanied 
by  an  electric  light.  The  forms,  however,  frequently 
varied.  The  mental  [wwer*  of  the  individual  remained 
unimpaired,  and  whenever  he  went  out  he  was  very 
attentive  to  et'eiything  that  did  not  require  eyesight. 
In  the  spring  of  1S35  he  had  an  apoplectic  seiiure  which 
dcprivi'd  him  of  movement,  consciousness,  and  speech. 
There  was  compK-tc  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  and  the 
pupils  were  dilated.  lie  recovered  fn>m  this  condition, 
and  after  a  few  weclig  was  again  able  to  go  about  the 
town  and  attend  to  his  bnsiness.  But  tlie  visual 
phenomena  returned,  and  the  sight  was  as  painfully 
dazzling,  and  more  continuously  so  than  before.  In  the 
month  of  August  an  apoplectic  attack  oocorred,  and 
death  ensued  in  three  days.  Tlie  right  lateral  ventricle 
of  the  brain  was  found  afler  death  to  contain  nearly 
three  ounces  of  clear  fluid.  The  left  was  full  of  bladders 
resembling  hydatids  of  various  sizes,  and  containing 
fluids  varying  in  consistency.  This  accumulation  sprung 
from  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  hy  a  kind  of  pe<Ucle,  and 
{>euetrated  into  all  the  recesses  of  the  cavity,  pusliing 
its  branches  forwards  so  ati  to  extend  the  thalamus  of 
one  side  into  the  opposite  half  of  the  brain,  de- 
stroyiug  everything  that  opposed  its  pasjsago.  Both 
thalami  optici  were  converted  into  a  pulp,  as  well  as  the 
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whole  anterior  lobe,  which  was  so  diffluent  as  scarcely  to 
bear  the  slightest  pressure.  I'he  optic  nerres  were  com- 
pressed by  the  hydatids  so  as  to  present  a  more  thready 
appearance.  Pressure  at  the  back  of  the  neck  caused 
great  uueasinesn,  extending  to  the  lower  trunk  and  ex- 
tremities. It  was  not  pain,  but  a  hornd  feeling  that  was 
induced.  This  pervaded  the  whole  frame,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  greateat  entreaty  tliat  he  could  be  in- 
duced to  permit  a  repetition  of  the  manual  examination. 
The  sensibility  had  now  so  much  increased  that  simply 
touching  was  sufficient  to  renew  these  distressing  sensa- 
tions. A  pint  of  blood  was  taken  from  the  arm.  During 
the  operation  the  vision  retui-ued.  He  said  he  saw  three 
women  standing  behind  the  gentleman  who  was  bleeding 
him.  Being  aiiked  were  they  as  large  as  life  ?  he  replied, 
'that  they  were  rather  low,'  and  pointed  to  the  place 
where  they  stood.  It  was  inquired,  '  Had  he  ever  seen 
them  before?'  'No.'  'Were  they  speaking  to  each 
other?'  *No.'  'What  were  they  doing?'  'They  were 
usually  minding  their  business,  but  sometimes  stopped 
to  watch  him,  and  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  his  for  some 
moments.'  The  sense  of  feeling  was  quite  as  much  dis- 
turbed  and  illu.sive  as  that  of  sight,  for  in  a  few  moments 
after  he  called  out,  that  he  felt  'one  of  them  thumping 
up  against  that  part  of  the  bed  on  which  he  lay  ;'  and 
presently  sigain  looktxl  abruptly  behind  him,  saying, 
*  that  somebody  had  hit  him  two  or  three  times  on  the 
back.'  All  this  was  very  different  from  the  usual  raving 
of  the  insane,  as  l»c  scarcely  felt  the  impression  before 
he  was  himself  aware  of  its  being  an  illusion.  In  fact, 
his  chief  distress  arose  from  the  alarming  nature  of 
the  disordered  perceptions.  '  liid  me  of  these  sights  and 
sounds,'  was  bis  entreaty,  '  and  get  me  some  sleep,  or  I 
shall  lose  my  senses !' 

"Active  pui^ativcji   were  exhibited,  after    veuesec- 
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tion  was  pcrfonnoJ.  Sabseqaently  a  blister  was  applied 
over  the  ninth  dorsal  vert<;bra  with  great  benefit.  He 
soon  recovered  under  the  continued  use  of  gentle  altera- 
tive aperients,  combined  with  counter-irritation. 

"  He  had  a  recurrence  of  the  attack  some  months  after 
in  consecjuencc  of  hard  drinking;  but  though  he  com- 
plained more  of  the  heail,  eKpeeially  at  the  back  of  it, 
there  wa«  no  ntatoriul  fulness  or  freqiieney  of  the  pulse, 
or  febrile  irritation.  He  was  relieved  by  pui^tives  and 
blistering,  and  wais  afterwards  treated  with  canaphor  and 
other  nervine  medicines." 

A  nobleman,  for  some  weeks  previously  to  an  at- 
tack of  apoplexy,  was  subject  to  a  curious  phantasmal 
phenomenon.  He,  on  several  occasions  during  the  day 
when  suffering  from  acute  headache,  saw  clearly  a 
spectral  image  resembling  himself  This  form  of  halluci- 
nation is  termed  dettferoscopia.  The  phenomenon  is 
con.sidered  of  rare  occurrence,  even  among  the  insane. 
Aristotle  refers  to  this  type  of  illusion  in  his  c.*iSfty,  "  D0 
Memori^  et  Bemim»e€iiti<i,"  but  it  is  explained  more  at 
length  in  his  Meteorology. 

A  certain  Aotiphcron,  Aristotle  says,  when  he  wa8 
walking,  saw  a  phanta.imal  reflexion  of  himself  advancing 
towards  him.  A  traveller  who  bad  passed  a  long  time 
without  sleeping,  perceived  one  night  his  own  image, 
which  rode  by  bis  side.  It  imitated  all  his  actions.  The 
horseman  having  to  cross  a  river,  the  phantom  passed 
over  it  with  him. 
mist  was  less  thick 
Goethe  relates  having  had  a  similar  halhicinal ton.  This 
fonn  of  hallucination  is  fret^uently  observed  during  the 
delirium  of  typhoid  fevers.* 

Morel  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  who  was  restored 

*  "  AnAlomio  Cotnpan^e  ia  SjaUtno  Nvrmix,"  p«r  Fr.  LeoKt  and  P. 
Gr*l>i>lcl.     Pwb,  1857.     P.  fiH. 
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to  licalth  from  a  state  of  general  paralysis.  In  the 
incipient  phase  of  the  tUictUio  she  affirmed  that  she 
constantly  saw  at  the  end  of  the  garden  a  man  without 
a  head,  ^\^u;u  she  diroctcd  her  ste]>s  boldly  towards  the 
place  where  the  apparition  appeared  to  he,  it  immediately 
vanitihed.  She  said  nutliing  about  tliis  phantom  to  her 
iamily,  fearing  that  she  would  he  tlmuj^'ht  insane.  This 
patient  observed,  after  her  alleged  restoration  to  reason, 
that  the  fir«t  trial  she  made  of  Iier  iuteUeetnaJ  powers 
whilst  communing  with  herself,  consisted  in  her  occupy- 
ing the  place  where  the  apparition  formerly  appeared. 
The  absence  or  presence  of  the  phantom  ought  to  prove, 
she  said,  the  validity  of  her  cure. 

In  many  cases  the  ocula  spectra,  illusions  of  irisions  and 
phantasms  arc  supposed  to  he  referable  to  spimd  disease 
or  irritation.  I,  however,  suspect  that  when  morbid 
psychical  phenomena  of  this  kind  arc  present,  the  affec- 
tion is  to  be  viewed  more  as  one  of  a  cerebro-spinal 
character  than  as  a  disorder  exclusively  localized  in  the 
spiual  column. 

An  instance  occurred  some  years  since  of  a  young 
girl  being  haunted,  whilst  labouring  under  spinal  irrita- 
tion, by  a  spectral  figure  which  she  described  as  standing 
by  her  bedside.  She  was  fretjuently  seized  with  fits  of 
screaming  as  she  fancied  the  phantom  approached  her. 
She  kept  her  relatives  in  the  greatest  state  of  alarm  and 
arttouishmcnt.  A  few  active  purgatives  gave  immediate 
and  effectual  relief.  Dr.  Griffm  cites  the  particulars  of 
two  cases  presenting  singular  phenomena. 

A  man,  aged  thirty-six,  of  a  good  constitution,  but 
very  intemperate  habits,  complained  for  some  days  of 
occasional  pains  in  the  stomach  and  arch  of  the  colon, 
with  costivenL-ss,  loss  of  appetite,  and  general  nervous 
excitement.  He  had  constant  sliglit  pain  in  the  brow 
witli  disturbance  of  vision  and  extreme  sensibility  to 
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noise,  oonjoined  with  a  morbid  state  of  csoltatioD  of  tlie 
Benses.  His  eyes  were  sull'used,  tongue  white,  pnliae 
about  ninety.  He  had  a  pain  in  hia  clitr^t,  accompanied 
with  great  anxiety.  His  chief  distress,  however,  aroee 
from  optical  nsiooB,  with  which  he  was  continually 
troubled.  Figures  of  persons,  almost  all  of  whom  were  M 
wholly  unknown  to  Iiiin,  were  frequently  before  him,  ■ 
sometimes  so  plain  and  distinct,  that  although  his  reason 
assured  him  Uioy  were  mere  illusiomt,  he  could  scarcely- 
avoid  believing  that  they  had  an  absolute  existence. 
They  were  not  ahvays  the  same  nor  always  present,  but 
went  and  came,  renewing  his  anxiety  and  irritation  of 
mind  as  often  as  they  appeared.  On  examining  the 
spine  tenderness  was  found  at  the  three  upper  cervical 
vertebra;,  pressure  on  any  of  them  exciting  much  pain. 
The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  dorsal  vertebrio  were  ex- 
cessively tender,  the  slightest  pressure  oii  any  of  them 
occasioning  an  exceedingly  distressing  scuKatiuu  along 
the  lipine  to  the  sacrum. 

J.  II.,  aged  fift<-fn  years,  complained  that,  at  night,  he 
invariably  became  blind  :  he  could  not  see  the  furuiture  or 
people  about  the  room,  when  they  were  perfectly  visible 
to  every  one  else.  The  candle  or  Hre-light  app^red  like 
a  broad  red  haze,  just  distinguishable  from  darknesf>,  but 
making  nothing  perceptible.  He  could  perceive  any  dark 
object  between  him  and  the  light,  and  no  more.  He 
was  alTccted  in  this  way  for  about  a  fortuiglit,  and  had  a 
similar  complaint  a  year  ago,  which  continued  a  long 
time.  Thore  is  great  tenderness  on  pressing  the  second 
cervical  vertebra.  He  perfectly  recovered  in  less  than 
forty-eight  hours,  by  a  small  bleeding,  an  active  calomel 
purgative,  and  a  bli.ster  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  has 
since  continued  well. 

In  the  following  case  the  vision  was  aifecied  in 
extraonlinary  manner. 


I 

I 
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A  young  gentleman,  aged  Bcventeen,  is  frequently 
attacked  with  violent  lioadache  and  sickness  of  stomacb, 
which  symptoms  are  always  ushered  iu  by  iudistinctiioss 
of  vision.  His  first  warning  of  the  fit  is  a  sudden 
appcarauce  of  something  misty  and  tremulous  before  his 
eyes ;  soon  afterwards  he  perceives  only  the  vertical  half 
of  any  object  be  looks  at,  and  eventually  the  outlines 
fade  away  altogether  into  thick  darkness.  This  almost 
total  blindness  continues  generally  for  a  very  short 
period ;  the  thick  dark  mist  gratlnally  clears  off,  and  the 
ibrnis  of  everything  around  him  are  again  distinctly 
observed.  He  is  then  instantly  seized  with  intense 
headache,  chiefly  affecting  the  forehead,  usually  so 
dreodftil  in  its  nature,  and  accompanied  by  such  distress- 
ing nausea  or  sickness,  that  he  sa^ti  he  could  scarcely 
live  if  it  lasted  a  second  day.  He  commonly  finds  relief 
by  lying  down :  the  pain  is  thus  more  easi!}'  endured, 
and  tlio  paroxysm  is  shorter,  terminating  in  four  or  five 
hours,  when  it  might  otherwise  continue  for  twenty. 
Instead  of  pain,  a  deep  It-thargy  sometimos  supervenes 
on  the  affection  of  vision,  during  wliich  he  lies  as  in 
heavy  slumber,  but  frightfully  conscious  of  time  passing, 
and  of  terrific  sights  and  sounds  crowding  upon  his 
imagination.  lie  awakes  out  of  this  state  of  mind  in  a 
state  of  tcmporttry  doUrium ;  does  not  know  for  some 
time  where  he  is,  or  what  ha^  happened,  and  speaks  in* 
coherently.  Even  afler  the  subsidence  of  the  headache, 
although  there  is  much  less  confusion  of  mind  tluin  after 
the  lethargy,  the  memory  is  always  very  imperfect  for 
some  hours.  Ue  cannot  recollect  the  words  he  wishes 
\to  make  use  of,  but  employs  others  wholly  inapplicable 
iu  their  stead ;  and  of  this  mistake  he  is  always  conscious 
at  the  moment.  To  those  attacks  he  luis  been  subject 
for  about  two  years,  but  in  their  intervals  he  has  some- 
times been  affected  in  a  very  difiereut  way.    He  awakes 
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suddenly  out  of  his  sleep  at  night  in  dreadful  apprc- 
Lcusion,  for  wltic))  lie  cannot  account.  There  is  a  con- 
tinued crowding  and  rushing  of  ideas  through  his  ntind. 
He  feels  aa  if  everything  he  did,  and  all  that  was  done 
■boot  him,  passed  orer  vnth  a  frightful  and  hurried 
rapidity.  This  at  last  wears  away,  and  ia  generally,  even 
from  the  first,  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  his 
will ;  an  eilbrt  to  check  the  current  of  his  ideaa,  and 
divert  it  into  another  direction,  frequently  pro\'ing 
successful. 

Ou  examination,  there  was  found  great  tendcmesg  of 
the  second  ccr\'ical  and  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  dorsal 
Tertebnc.  When  this  last  was  slightly  pressed  upon, 
he  felt  a  horrible  sensation  shoot  through  bis  whole 
frame.  It  was  quite  indescribable,  and  nearly-  made  him 
faint.  Ho  esprcssetl  the  greatest  apprehension  at  the 
thought  of  the  pressure  being  reppate<l,  and  had  a  dis- 
agreeable feeling  in  his  back  for  tlie  entire  day  afterwards.* 

Sthabisucs.— 'This  is  occasionally  observed  among  the 
early  signs  of  disease  of  the  brun,  particularly  in  the 
cen-bral  aflections  of  children  ;  and,  if  present,  should  be 
carefully  noted.  A  slight  squint  in  the  eye  has  ooea- 
sionaily  been  found  jireeursory  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy, 
and  is  often  diagnostic  of  the  commencement  of  effusion 
oil  the  brain. 

A  gentleman,  who  had  complained  for  a  few  days  of 
headache  and  depression  of  spirits,  was  observed,  whilst 
at  dinner,  to  have  strabismus.  A  few  minutes  subtse- 
quently,  he  dropped  down  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  Illustra- 
tions of  a  similar  cbaracter  cuuld  be  cited,  in  which  other 
forms  of  acute  brain  disease  have  been  u-ibercd  in  by  this 
symptom. 

DouBLB  Vision. — I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  this  per* 

•  11  J«  "On  funotioQil  KMRlm  oT  Uw  SptMl  Cord,"  bj  W.  L.  D. 
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Tersion  ofsiglit.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  pre- 
curaory  symptoms  of  diaease  of  the  brain.  This  sign  of 
cerebral  disoaso  is  of  great  practical  value  and  diagnostic 
significance,  and  never  should  escape  attentive  obHerva- 
tion.  It  is  oflen  the  first  indication  of  acute  mischief 
originating  in  the  brain,  and  occasionally  in  the  obscare 
cerebral  diseases  of  children  it  constitutes  an  impurtant 
diagnostic  sign.  This  aberration  of  vision  is  occasionally 
lymptomatic  of  gastric  and  hepatic  disorder,  but  when 
associated  with  persistent  or  paroxysmal  attacks  of  head- 
ache, lowness  of  spirits,  morbid  conditions  of  tiie  xenxorial 
or  inotoriai  powers,  we  cannot  be  too  closely  observant  of 
the  state  of  the  patient's  brain. 

Attacks  of  apoplexy,  paralysis,  cercbritls,  and  menin- 
gitis have  often  been  preceded  by  double  vision.  Dr. 
Watson  relates  the  following  case  in  point : — "  Dr. 
Gregory  was  acquainted  with  a  sportsman  who,  one  day 
vhcn  out  shooting,  disputed  with  his  gamekcc])cr  as  to 
the  number  of  dogs  they  had  in  the  field.  He  asked  how 
he  came  to  bring  so  many  as  eight  dogs  with  him.  The 
servant  assured  Iiim  there  were  but  four,  and  then  tho 
gentleman  became  at  once  aware  of  his  situation,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  home.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the 
house  when  he  was  attacked  by  apoplexy,  and  died." 

MoRBiu  PiiENOMKSA  OF  Hp.ARiSG. — ^This  scuse  Is  va- 
riously affected  in  different  morbid  states  of  the  brain  and 
disordered  conditions  of  the  cerebral  circulation.  In  some 
caees  there  is  observed,  in  connexion  with  subtle  clianges 
of  structure  within  the  cranium,  complete  loss  of  hearing. 
In  other  instances,  this  special  sense  becomes  obtuse.  la 
some  patients  it  is  perverted,  and  in  particular  forms  of 
disease  of  the  brain  an  exalte<l  condition,  or  h^-penesthesia 
of  the  faculty,  is  developed. 

Occasionally,  among  the  incipient  symptoms  of  cerebral 
disease,  there  is  a  sudden  paralysis  of  tlie  auditory  nerve, 
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destroying  all  sense  of  sound.  These  extreme  cases  arp  not, 
however,  of  common  occurrence.  The  symptoms  most 
generally  noticed  in  the  insidious  affections  of  the  hrain, 
in  retaliuu  to  the  faculty  of  hearing,  arc  either  a  gradual, 
progressire  impairment,  or  obtusoness  of  the  sense,  or  an 
intensely  morbid  exaltarion  and  al>erration  of  the  facrjty. 

A  disordered  state  of  Iiearing  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent symptoms  attendant  upon  those  extremely  dan- 
gerous iiffections  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  ear  involv- 
ing the  bones,  membranes,  and  ultimately  the  brain  itself, 
which  are  so  frequently  preceded,  for  a  length  of  time,  by 
a  chronic  purulent  discharge  from  the  external  meatus, 
knoivn  by  the  name  of  otorrhipa,  and  often  connected  with 
chronic  meningitis,  or  cerebral  snppurative  inflammation. 

In  the  incipient  sti^  of  certain  nflections  of  the  brain 
tlie  hearing  often  becomes  painfully  acute.  The  faiutost 
whisper  reverberates  through  the  ear  like  the  noise  of 
thunder,  and  conversations  that  are  taking  place  in  remote 
partj«of  the  house  are  clearly  and  distinctly  heard  l^  the 
patient  whilst  in  this  state  of  auricular  h  vpenestbesia. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  acute  the  sense  of  hearing 
oecasionalty  becomes  in  certain  forms  of  delirium.  I 
WAH  informe<l  by  a  distinguished  living  physician  that 
he  was  able,  when  in  a  state  of  cerebral  exaltation,  whilst 
occupying  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  honsc.  to  hear  with 
remarkable  clearness  the  conversation  taking  place  in  the 
kitchen.  I  have  witnessed  some  remarkable  instances  of 
tJiis  phenomenon  in  the  early  as  well  as  advanced  stagee 
of  brain  disease. 

Dr.  EUiotson  attended  a  gentleman,  about  fort)"  years 
of  age,  who  had  suddenly  an  attnck  of  hemiplegia,  and 
whiUt  in  bed  he  heanl  the  lea.it  sound  at  the  bottom  of 
the  house  with  an  acuteness  which  surprised  him  ;  and 
could  tell  the  hour  by  a  watch  placed  on  a  table  at  such 
a  distance  from  his  bed  as  to  have  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  distinguish  the  bauds  when  he  was  in  hcfllth. 
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A  patient,  for  nearly  a  week  previously  to  an  attack 
of  itillaiiiiiiatiuii  of  tlio  brain,  complainetl  to  those  imme- 
diately about  Ikim  of  great  exaltation  of  the  sense  of 
hearing.  In  another  cane,  for  a  few  hours  prior  to  au 
apoplectic  seizure,  the  patient  remarked  tu  \m  sou  that, 
wlien  in  a  distant  part  of  tliu  bouse,  he  could,  and,  in  I'act, 
did  hear  distinctly  a  conversation  that  was  taking  place 
in  the  dinitig-room  at  a  time  when  nu  one  else  could  dis> 
tinguish  the  sound  of  human  voices ! 

I  have  often  \vitnesKed  in  the  brain  affections  of 
children,  particularly  in  scrofulous  diseases  of  this  organ 
and  it^  investing  membranes,  a  sudden  acuteness  of  this 
sense  preceding  the  niauifestatiou  of  more  formidable 
and  fatal  cerebral  symptoms. 

Insanity  is  oecasii>niilly  ushered  in  by  hyporwsthesia 
of  hearing.  This  is  not  an  unlrequmnt  symptom  of  ap* 
proaching  menhd  deraugenieut.  In  the  premonitory 
stage  the  patient  otlen  complains  of  great  sensoriai  ac- 
tivity. He  sees  what  no  other  person  is  able  to  reei^^so ; 
smells  offensive  and  disagrui^aUe  udours  not  recognised  by 
those  near  him.  and  hears  noises  and  voices  appreciable 
only  by  himself.  This  wmdition  of  dlMOrdcred  acuteness 
of  the  senses  is  often  witnessed  for  some  time  previously 
to  the  patient  manifesting  any  observable  alienatioit  of 
intellect  characterized  by  illusions  or  hallucinations. 

"When  the  mind  is  losing  its  balance  in  the  incipient 
stage  of  insanity  the  patient  will  be  heard  to  a.sk  rather 
anxiously  those  about  him,  "  Did  you  not  speak  ?"  "  Did 
you  bear  a  voice?"  "I  thought,"  n-peats  the  patient 
earnestly,  "I  heard  some  person  calling  my  name." 
"  Sorely  there  wutif  be  some  one  in  the  room  or  outside 
tlic  door  addressing  me."  Such  were  the  nervous  ejacu- 
lations of  a  patient  to  his  wife  three  or  four  days  prior 
to  an  attack  uf  furious  delirium,  associated  mth  frightful 
hallucinations,  resulting  unhappily  in  suicide. 

Q<l3 
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A  hAy,  a  fortnight  before  her  mind  was  considered  to 
be  deranged,  was  in  the  Iiabit  of  waking  her  hnsband 
several  times  during  the  night,  imagining  that  she  heard 
the  voices  of  persons  in  tlie  room  or  in  some  pari  of  the 
house.  On  one  or  two  occasions  she  declared  that  she 
distinctly  recognised  tlie  voice  of  her  mother  (who  was 
then  in  New  Zealand)  calling  her  by  name,  and  begging 
her,  in  accents  of  the  dee])est  distress,  to  come  to  her. 
The  patient  insisted  upon  getting  up  and  examiuiug  the 
whole  of  the  house  before  she  would  be  persuaded  her 
mother  was  not  there.  At  this  time  no  one  suspected 
tliat  these  were  incipient  symptoms  of  insanity. 

These  tUuKious  of  hearing  often  lead  to  a  sad  sacrifice 
of  life,  occasiomilly  impelling  its  unlmppy  victim  to  the 
commission  of  both  murder  and  suicide.  Under  the  irre- 
sistible influence  of  an  imaginary  voice,  many  a  patient 
is  driven  to  acts  of  violence  and  homicide.  OwawiouaUy, 
the  illusions  of  hearing  are  of  a  double  character,  that  is, 
the  patient  is  subject  to  the  influence  of  two  Jit/ittct 
voices,  a  good  and  a  bad  voice ;  one  inciting  him  to  sacri- 
fico  life,  the  other  a  restraining  voioe,  begging  and  im- 
ploring the  patient  not  to  yield  to  his  dangerously  insane 
impulses.  "  My  bad  voices  urge,  my  good  voices  restrain 
me,"  was  Uie  remark  of  a  patient  who  believed  himself 
to  be  demoniacally  possessed.  "  T  should  have  destroyed 
myself  long  ago,"  said  an  insane  person  to  Dr.  Morel,  "or 
I  should  have  killedsomebody  else,  ifthe  voice  of  my  good 
angi^l  had  not  begged  and  encouraged  me  to  sufler." 

i*atieiits  are  often  seen  contending  with  these  antago- 
nistic illusions,  or  "  double  voic«,"  OS  Morel  designates 
the  phenomenon.  In  one  ear  the  most  frightfully  obscene 
ideas  are  su^^sted ;  wliihtt  at  the  same  moment,  in  the 
opposite  one,  sentiments  of  the  greatest  purity  will  be 
wbispertHl  to  the  disordered  imagiuation  of  the  sufferer. 
These  antagonistic  and  opposing  illusions  lead  to  fearful 
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contests,  and  produce  a  sad  amount  of  meutal  agony. 
"  Wliich  voicp  ought  I  to  obey  ?"  said  a  delicat*  and  een- 
sitive-miuded  patient  to  me  one  day  after  a  fit  of  hystorico- 
maniacal  excitement.  "I  am  urged  by  persons  tliat  address 
mc  on  my  right  side  to  utter  blasphemous  and  indecent 
expressions,  and  to  commit  acts  the  most  repugnant  and 
repulsive  to  my  nature;  whilst  in  the  opposite  ear  I 
clearly  recognise  a  tender  voice  (conscience  ?]  beseeching 
me  not  to  yield  to  the  fearful  temptations  of  8atan,  hut 
to  battle  with  his  vile  and  wicked  suggestions."  Another 
patient  was  urged  by  a  voice  to  destroy  himself.  He  wai 
commanded  to  cut  his  throat.  The  words,  "blood," 
"  blood,"  "  blood,"  were  repeated  with  terrible  emphasis, 
and  in  rapid  succession  to  him ;  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  was  discovered  with  a  razor  in  his  possession, 
seriously  contemplating  an  act  of  self-destruction.  This 
gentleman  was  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  double 
voice,  for  at  times  when  the  word  "  blood"  was  ringing 
awftilly  in  his  ear,  and  an  "  air-drawu  dagger"  stained 
with  gore,  glittered  before  his  eyes  there  stood,  as  he 
imagined,  on  the  opposite  side  of  his  body  a  good  spirit 
whispering  to  him  texts  of  Scripture,  repeating  verses  of 
hymns  applicable  to  \m  then  state  of  mind,  and  im- 
ploring him  in  most  afieetionate  and  touching  language, 
not  to  eternally  damn  his  soul  by  destrojing  his  own  life. 
Morbid  Puknomena  of  T.tsTE,  Totjch,  and  S.'well. — 
Tliese  senses  exhibit,  occa.MonalIy,  at  the  commencement 
of  cerebral  disease,  evidence  of  impairment,  exaltation,  and 
perversion.  Prior  to  the  development  of  the  more  cha- 
racteristic symptoms  of  disease  of  the  brain,  the  patient 
complains  of  a  morbid  condition  of  taste,  of  abnormal 
states  of  tho  tactile  sensibility,  and  of  perversion  of 
I  the  sense  of  smell.  In  all  atTcctions  of  the  brain  and 
I  mind  associated  with  derangement  of  the  digestive 
I        organs,  the  latter  sense    is  observed   to    be    greatly 
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affected ;  hvi  there  is  no  special  and  cbaracteristic  symp- 
tom in  connexion  with  either  ortliera  pathognomonic  of 
the  commcnccmeDt  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain. 

The  insane,  in  the  incipient  stage  of  their  malady,  are 
oflcn  heard  to  complain  of  being  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  most  offenRive  and  noxious  smeltii.  The  predominant 
odours  noticed  by  patients  in  the  early  period  of  their 
mental  alienation  are  those  of  sulphur  and  putrid  bodies. 

A  lady  declared  that  her  inside  was  in  a  state  of  putre- 
faction, a  fact  she  recognised  by  a  particular  exhalation 
from  her  body  for  some  months  before  her  intellect  wa* 
palpably  deranged.  Slic  was  frequently  heard  to  com- 
plain of  the  offensive  odour,  but  no  one  suspected  her 
mind  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  aflected,  until  one 
morning  she  left  home  before  breakfast,  and  going  to  a 
neighbouring  police-station,  accused  herself  of  having 
committed  a  serious  criminal  offence. 

The  tactile  sensibility  is  frequently  observed  to  be 
disordered  in  the  early  stage  of  pandysis.  The  patient 
will  be  heard  to  complain  of  a  feeling  of  numbness  or 
want  of  sensation  in  the  ramifications  of  the  nerves  at 
the  tips  of  tlie  fingers.  This  condition  of  ana^stlicsia  ofl«n 
extends  to  the  fingers,  and  sometimes  to  the  whole  of  the 
hand.  I  liavo  knon'n  this  local  im^Kiirment  of  sensibility 
to  exist  for  many  months  previously  to  the  recognition  of 
more  decided  manifestation  of  disease  of  the  brain.  Tliis 
lesion  of  sensation  often  precedes  attacks  of  general  para- 
lysis. Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  lias  alluded  to 
the  morbid  phenomenon.  Patient*  suffering  from  incipi- 
ent general  paralysis,  he  says,  often  compiain  of  their 
fingers  "feeling  like  sausages."*  A  tailor  who  died  of 
this  disease,  lost  all  sensation  at  the  tips  of  his  fingers  for 
twelve  months  previously  to  aii}'  suspicion  existing  as  to 

*  DariugadiMUMioDatth«'*H(dioa-Cliirari(>calRaei«t7ofKtliitb«rgfa,"Ma 
ptper  TMd  bj  ]>,  Dlwid  SkM  on '*a«nanl  I'mif  ti*  of  Um  Inuiw,"  F«b^  l,lMOl 
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the  healthj  state  of  his  brain.  He  was  unable  to  work  with 
his  needle,  as  he  never  Ituew,  owing  to  the  ana;sthe!»ia, 
when  he  had  it  between  his  fingers. 

I  have  referred  in  a  previous  part  of  this  volume  to 
the  loss  of  sensation  that  occasionally  occurs  at  the  peri- 
pheral terminations  of  the  nerves  in  the  incipient  stage 
of  paralysis.  Ur.  Todd  citea  a  case  of  homiplegia  thitt 
commenced  six  months  prior  to  admission  into  King's 
College  hospital,  with  a  sensation  of  tingling  and  pricking 
in  both  hands,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  numbness 
about  both  elbows,  just  as  if  the  ulnar  ucr\-e  had  beea 
jarred,  or  in  the  patient's  orni  words,  as  if  he  had 
struck  his  fmiuy-bone.  Accompanying  these  symptoms 
there  wa»  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  fore-amis,  and  he 
soon  beaunc  unable  to  button  his  clothes  or  pick  up  any 
small  object  with  bis  right  hand. 

Occasionally,  the  sensation  at  the  tips  of  the  lingers 
will  be  observed  in  a  state  of  great  exaltation.  A  mor- 
bid irritation  in  this  part  of  the  hand  ollen  co-exi«ts  with 
insanity,  as  well  as  with  other  types  of  nervous  disorder. 
The  habit  of  biting  the  nails  to  the  tjuick,  and  gnawing 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  is  very  common  among  the  insane. 
In  many  cases  of  nicntal  exaltation,  irritation,  hysteria, 
and  anxiety,  unassociated  with  insanity,  there  is  often 
manifested  a  morbid  degree  of  exalted  tactile  sensibility. 
This  local  h}'pera!sthesia  is  occasionally  observed  among 
the  incipient  symptoms  of  mental  derangement.  A  lady 
who  has  had  several  attacks  of  insanity,  is  annoyed  by 
an  intense  irritation  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  fur  some 
weeks  previously  to  positive  alienation  of  mind  exhibit- 
ing itself.  Her  family  are  able  to  predicate  the  approach 
I  of  the  paroxysms  of  insanity  by  this  symptom.     Jt  is 

I  difficidt  to  e.\ptain  piiysiolugically  or  piitbologicidly  the 

I  relation  between  certain  cerebral  and  mental  disorders 

I  and  this  typj  of  exalted  local  sousibiUty. 
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Morbid  Phenomena  of  Sleep  anff 
Dreaming. 

The  phenomena  of  sleep  are  so  closely  identified  with« 
and  BO  intimately  dependent  upon,  tlio  state  of  tJie  brain, 
that  the  varied  affections  of  the  sensorium  (functional  as 
well  as  organic),  are  usually  aceonipauied  by  some  devia- 
tion from  a  normal  state  of  this  important  function. 

The  morbid  affections  of  sleep  will  be  considered  in  the 
following  order : — 

«.  A  State  of  Sleeplessness,  or  Insomnia. 

p.  An  Abnormal  Disposition  to  Excess  of 

Sleep, 
y.  Morbid  Phenomena  of  Dreaming. 

The  fit«t  division  of  the  subject  embraces  the  many 
gradations  of  ini^mnia,  ranging  from  a  simple  state  of 
restlessness,  to  a  disturbed,  eccentric,  irregular,  cerebral 
repose  {pacom,jactatio),  and  onrefrcsliing  condition  of 
Blumb«r,  to  a  state  of  positive  insomHta,  or  slecplesmeSB. 

The  second  section  of  the  subject  will  embody  a  brief 
analysis  of  certtin  morbid  dispositions  to  excess  of  sleep, 
designated,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  sj-mptoms, 
by  the  nosological  phrases  topor,  coma,  cartui,  letkarguti. 

There  is  no  syniptora,  when  viewed  in  rehition  to  the 
health  of  the  brain  and  mind,  that  requires  more  careful 
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and  unremitting  attention  tliim  tliat  of  insomnia,  or 
wakefulness.  It  is  one  of  the  most  constant  concomi- 
tants of  some  types  of  incipient  brain  disease,  and  in 
many  cases  a  certain /oreritnner  of  infinity! 

It  is  an  admitted  axiom  in  medicine,  that  the  brain 
cannot  be  in  a  hcaltliy  condition  wliilst  a  state  of  sleep- 
lessness exists.  Sonnd,  continuous,  unbroken,  regular, 
and  uniuterrupt«d  sleep  a«e  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  tlie  mental  and  bodily  health.  Any  interference  with 
this  important  function  or  state  of  cerebral  rest,  seriously 
damages  the  health  of  both  body  and  mind. 

We  cannot  too  zealously  giurd  against,  or  too 
anxiously  watch  for,  the  first  approaches  of  this  charac- 
teristic sjTnptom  of  incipient  brain  and  mental  disorder. 
Persons  predisposed  to  attacks  of  cerebral  di.sease  and 
morbid  affections  of  the  mind,  ought  never  to  permit  a 
condition  of  sleeple.ssness,  or  even  a  state  of  disturbed 
and  broken  rest,  to  oontinne  for  many  consecutive  nights, 
without  seriously  considering  their  state  of  bodily, 
cerebral,  and  mental  health. 

In  the  prcmuuitory  stage  of  some  forms  of  acute 
insanity,  and  pitrticularly  of  delirium  tremens,  tho 
patient  is  in  a  constant  state  of  sleeplessness  by  night 
and  restlessness  by  day.  His  repose,  at  first,  is  broken 
and  disturbed.  Ue  slumbers  lightly,  and  has  only 
snatches  of  sleep.  If  asleep,  the  slightest  noise  or  ruffle 
of  the  bed-clothes,  awakens  him;  and  when  suddenly 
aroused  he  looks  like  a  person  tcAose  eye»  had  never  been 
clfffed  in  sleep  I  This  is  a  characteristic  and  significant 
symptom  of  the  iNsomma  of  incipient  inxanity. 

In  conditions  of  healthy  sleep  the  vital  energy  or  nerre 
force  is  supposed  to  be  reproduced,  evolved,  or  rege- 
nerated in  the  vesicular  ueurine,  and  t!ie  individual  com- 
mences his  morning's  work,  whether  it  be  of  a  mental  or 
muscular  character,  with  a  renewed  supply  of  the  powers  of 
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life  or  nervoQR  energy,  sufficient  to  carrj'  Uim  soccessfoUy 
througli  the  day's  regular  and  appointed  duties ;  but  tha 
partial  and  unhealthy  snatclies  of  repose  obtain<.>d  in 
certaiu  states  of  brain  disorder  do  not  appear  to  refresh 
or  inrigorate  the  sygtem.  In  this  condition  of  cerebral 
activity,  irritability,  or  disease,  ttte  grey  matter  of  the 
brain  is  incapable  of  eliiuioating  normal  coDditions  of 
aeire  or  vital  force. 

A  state  of  wakefulness  Is  frequently  consequent  upon 
an  unduly  worked  and  agitated  brain,  and  is  oftcQ 
exliibited  by  persons  of  a  nervous  and  exeitubic  tempera* 
meut,  who  have  been  subject  to  great  anxiety,  or  whose 
intellects  have  been  ovenvn;ugbt  and  unduly  strained. 
"When  ttddn-ssiug  himself  to  the  importance  of  anticipat- 
ing the  drst  dawning;*  of  tlie  cerebral  diseases  uf  cluldren, 
a»  well  as  those  of  adult  age,  Dr.  Graves  observes,  "Yoa 
will  lind  in  patients  who  are  about  to  have  cerebral 
symptoms  a  degree  of  restless  anxiety,  and  a  higher 
degree  of  energy,  than  accords  with  their  condition. 
They  either  do  not  sleep  at  all,  or  their  sleep  is  broken 
by  starlings  and  incoherent  expreAsione.  When  a  per- 
son is  spoken  to  in  this  state,  he  answers  in  a  perfectly 
rational  manner;  he  will  dechire  that  he  has  little  or  no 
headache ;  and  were  the  physician  to  be  led  away  by  a 
hasty  review  of  his  symptoms,  would  be  vcrj'  likely  to 
overlook  the  state  of  the  brain.  If  a  close  inquiry  be. 
mtAe,  it  will  be  found,  that  tie  patient  tcarecty  ever 
sleepg,  or  even  dozes — that  he  is  irritAble,  excitable, 
frequently  incoherent,  and  muttering  to  hunself.  Under 
such  circumstances,  although  there  is  no  remarkable  heat 
of  scalp,  sujfusion  of  the  eye,  or  headache,  the  medical 
attendaitt  must  susjiect  the  supervention  of  cerebral 
symptoms,  ]>articularly  about  the  ninth  or  ieuth  day  of 
the  fever  (for  it  is  generally  about  this  period  that  cere- 
bral symptoms  begin  to  manifest  themselves),  and  when- 
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ever  these  premonitory  imlications  are  observed,  the 
physictaQ  should  uot  hesitate  to  take  proper  meaitureB 
to  anticipate  the  evil.  In  other  cases,  the  encephalic 
Bjmptoms  are  ushered  in  by  drowsiness.  The  patient 
seems  otherwise  well,  M  hr  sleeps  too  muck.  About  Uie 
ninth  or  teuth  day  he  begins  to  rave,  and  exhibits  un> 
doubted  proofs  of  congestion  and  excitement  of  the  braiu. 
To  be  put  on  our  guard  is  to  be  armed  in  such  cases."" 

In  some  forms  of  cerebral  irritation  and  capillary  con- 
gestion the  patient  fecla  au  intense  and  overpowering 
desire  to  sleep.  lie  e-rppriencca  a  heavt/  and  drowsy  schbo- 
tion,  but  is  unable  to  clwe  hin  ej/eti  in  ttlinnlter  for  many 
miaiifea.  He  often  continues  for  hours  in  this  state 
of  aerai-sleopk-ssness  or  morbid  drowsiness,  without 
flrCtaally  sleeping  or  feeling  at  all  refreshed.  This  con- 
dition of  the  brain,  if  permitted  to  continue  for  any 
lengthened  period,  is  productive  of  much,  and  of\en 
fatal,  mental  and  bodily  mischief 

Caaes  of  wlmt  may  be  teriii(>d  idioitathic  sleeplessness 
occasionally  occur,  in  which  the  intellect  is  not  (for  a 
period),  in  the  slightest  degruc  disordered.  Persona 
have  been  known  to  remain  in  this  state  of  insomnia  for 
several  weeks,  sTPer  p/o«'»y  M«>  eyf»  for  five  conHhhom 
minutes  in  sleep!  In  one  female  patient  the  state  of 
sleeplessness  arose  from  a  severe  shock  which  she  had 
received,  consequent  upon  finding  her  husband,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  dead  by  her  side,  he  having  retired 
to  bed  apparently  in  esccllcut  health.  In  these  cases, 
the  patients  are  seldom  heard  to  complain  of  the  want 
I  of  sleep ;    they  appe:ir  to  experience  none  of  the  usual 

sensations  of  bodily  and  mental  fatigue,  physical  uneasi- 
I  nes9,  and    discomfort,  which  follow  ordinary  states  of 

partial  and  incomplete  repose. 


*  "  CliniMl  Medicine,"  \>j  Dr.  Qnns. 
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Persons  actively  engaged  in  literar}-  parsuits,  and  wluwie 
occupations  absorb  a  large  amount  of  nen'ous  cuei^y  and 
energetic  thought,  arc  subject  to  conditions  of  insomnia. 
It  is  liaid  tliat  I'aganlni  rarely  slept,  so  entirely  was 
bis  mind  occupied,  night  and  day,  in  bis  intense  passion 
for  music.  Boerhaave  is  recorded  not  to  have  closed  bis 
eyes  in  sleep  for  a  jwriod  of  six  weeks,  in  consetjuence  of 
bis  brain  being  overwrougbt  by  intense  thought  on  a 
profound  subject  of  study.* 

The  insane  are  capable  of  sustaining,  with  apparent 
impunity  and  indiSerence,  long-coniinaed  conditions  of 
sleeplessness.  The  case  is  published  of  a  deranged  person 
who  was  not  known  to  close  his  eyes  in  sleep  for  the 
period  of  t&ree  months  1  lie  was  in  the  habit  of  walking 
long  distances,  greatly  excited  during  the  day,  and  at 
night  be  never  ceased  talking  to  iniaginarj-  persons. 
No  form  or  dose  of  opium  bad  any  effect  upon  him. 
Dr.  Wigan  had  a  patient  under  his  core  who  did  not 
sleep  for  fifteen  days.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  getting 
up  in  the  night,  an<l  tiring  tliree  horses  with  galloping, 
in  the  vain  hope  that  excessive  muscular  fatigue  might 
induce  a  disposition  to  sleep ! 

The  pathological  state  of  the  brain  may  account  for 
the  condition  of  sleeplessness  so  often  seen  associated 

*  Th*!  qoMiion,  liow  lung  a  penou  mxt  eit*t  without  (iKp,  U  one  ofteixr 
axbfd  than  antiwtirnl,  and  lh«  UilliuulliM  of  viiwering  lb«  ^iMatkiii  bjr  aipni* 
mmt  would  iifin  to  Itwve  it  for  trvur  umiolvcd.  A  ChincMi  tDerdiant  had 
b«cn  oonTicloi  of  miirderini;  hi*  wifv,  and  wa«  imitcncad  to  dia  hj  bnnf 
d«prind  of  iloop.  Thia  painriil  jaoAe  nf  death  wm  orrifd  Into  exccvtian 
unilcr  the  rolkiwinf;  cimimitancH  :— Thi'  cotiilcmiictl  woa  placed  in  priaon 
under  the  care  of  ihit-n  ai  tlio  police  Kiiard,  who  ratiared  Mck  other  crrr; 
alternate  hour,  and  who  pri^vcntcd  Ihc  pruoner  from  falling  aaleqi  tif^t  or 
Aaj.  Uc  thiu  lived  nini-tccD  dni-i  witliont  «iuoytiig  axtj  ilnp^  Al  tte 
commcnoctufnt  of  the  citfhtli  Amj  hii  luibrijigi  men  wo  iiiWuM  ikat  Iw  im- 
plurcd  the  aulhiirtli«  to  grunt  him  the  blficd  opporteiutjr  of  b«ing  itn^n* 
Ut«d,  guilt(ltil1l^l,  buniedtod«ath,dn>«ned,garaU«<l,iliot,quartoT«d,lilowii*lf 
with  gunpowder,  or  put  to  death  in  an;  <«n<wivaU«  way  which  thair  kuniMU^ 
<ir  farocitjr  oould  iBveut.  Tht*  will  gif*  a  (light  idea  of  Um  honMs  of  dnth 
frmn  waat  of  alaop. — S»mi-2£nUily  JStdUal  Xewt.    LouiaTilU,  1869. 
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with  insanity,  bat  in  many  cases  the  insomnia  con- 
nectiKl  with  mental  dcruugcmcnt  arises  from  a  complete 
ahsorptioD,  abstraction,  concentration  of  the  thoughiii 
and  pre-occupation  of  the  mind,  in  some  terrible  and 
fearful  form  of  illusion,  or  frightful  type  of  hallucina- 
tion, that  has  firmly  seized  upon  the  morbid  imagi- 
nation. 

The  snatches  of  transient  repose  which  those  so  un- 
happily aftlictcd  are  able  to  obtain, 

"  Ai«  not  alwp, 
But  A  eontiouauM  of  enduring  thouglit." 

"Seep  is  one  of  the  functions  which,  among  insane 
patients,  undergoes  the  greatest  changes.  It  is  espe- 
cially in  the  period  of  incubation  of  insanity  that  the 
absence  of  sleep  presents  itself  as  an  important  symptom. 
"When  I  interrogate  parents  on  the  incipient  phenomena 
of  the  disease  of  their  relations,  they  never  fail  to  inform 
me  of  the  deprivation  of  sleep  as  one  of  the  greatest 
sufferings  that  they  have  had  to  endure.  One  can  with 
difficulty  form  an  idea  of  the  tenacity  of  sleeplessness  in 
the  incipient  periods  of  insanity.  The  absence  of  a 
function  so  eminently  reparative  increases  the  conditions 
of  irritability  in  which  the  insane  are  generally  found ; 
and  it  ordinarily  liappcns  that  in  the  confirmed  stage  of 
insanity  sleep  is  more  and  more  disturbed.  Complete 
sleep  among  the  in»ane  is  seldom  observed  except  in 
confirmed  dementia,  and  in  the  condition  of  melanclioly 
with  stupor.  Even  in  their  convalescence,  patients  often 
complain  of  not  being  able  to  steep.  In  all  coses  it  is 
freqaently  interrupted. 

"Incomplete  sleep  is  the  repose  of  one  of  these  two 
orders  of  sense,  and  waking  of  the  other ;  it  refreshes 
much  less,  hut  it  satisfies  nature  more  than  entire 
sleep,  and  I  know  many  men  who  have  no  other. 
Kgw,   when  one  says  that  the  insane  do  not  sleep, 
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perhaps  it  is  better  to  day  thai  they  arc  always  dream- 
ing, except  in  their  htcid  intervals."* 

I  formerly  attended  a  patient  who  rarely  closed  her 
eyes  ia  sleep  for  ten  consecutive  minntes  for  nearly  a 
yearl  Her  existence  under  these  circumstances  was 
-perfectly  miracnlous.  The  mind  was  tortured  by  the 
most  horrible  phantasy  tliat  ever  racked  a  poor  maniac's 
hrain.  She  imagined  she  was  the  original  serpent 
that  tempted  Kvc  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  and 
was  to  be  punished  for  this  great  sin  by  being  com- 
pelled to  have  scorpions,  venomous  snakes,  and  reptiles 
of  every  description  about  her  person  night  and  day. 
"Whenever  she  retired  to  rent,  slie,  in  an  agtuiising 
tone  of  voice,  begged,  in  most  piteous  terms,  that  the 
.snakes  might  be  taken  from  her  bed.  "  I  sleep  upon 
scorpions,  my  bed  is  full  of  horrible  reptiles,  addere  are 
in  my  pillow  and  clinging  round  my  neck  ;  fur  heaven's 
sake,  I  beseech, — I  implore  yon, — to  have  compassion 
upon  me,  and  rid  me  of  this  terrible  affliction !"  In 
language  thus  toncliing  and  affecting  would  this  poor 
creature  eame.s-tly  and  aJlectionately  appeal  to  every  one 
who  approached  her. 

No  preparation  or  dose  of  opium,  however  strong,  had 

any  sedative  etfect  upon  her  brain.     She  at  one  time  had 

administered  to  her  large  and  repeated  quantities  of  the 

jDOsfe  potent  and  concentrated  preparation  of  tlm  drug 

without  causing  sleep,  or  even  a  condition  analogouB 

toit:— 

** Xot  popp^,  Bor  vamdngm. 

Vat  all  thn  drowsy  tj-niga  ottbit  votid," 

could,  alas ! 

"M«diciiie  to  »  awwl  tittp  " 

that  unhappy  and  perturbed  mind,  so  fearfully  was  it 
shattered  and  shipwrecked !     Her  wailinga  of  profound 

•  Moral,  p.  US. 
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grief,  and  fi-antic  shrieks  of  wild  and  hopeless  despair 
were  occasionally  heard  in  tlio  dead  of  tlio  night,  tower- 
ing londly  above  the  noisy  tempest  often  raging 
without. 

In  some  types  of  insanity  the  patient's  mind  is  alto- 
gether absorbed  in  the-  contemplation  of  a  frightful  spec- 
tra! illusion.  Under  these  circnmstauceB  the  unhappy 
sufferer  is  afraid  to  close  his  eyes  in  sleep,  from  an  intense 
fear  and  dread  that  he  will  then  fail  an  eaay  prey  to  the 
horrible  phantasm  which  his  morbid  imagination  haa 
called  into  existence,  and  which  he  imagines  follows  him 
in  alt  his  movements.  The  patient  so  afflicted  dechircs 
he  will  not  sleep,  and  resolutely  repudiates  and  perse- 
vcringly  ignores  all  disposition  to  slumber.  On  many 
occasions  he  obstinately  refuses  to  go  to  bed,  or  to  place 
himself  in  a  recumbent  position.  Ho  will  buttle  with 
his  attendant  if  he  attempts  to  confine  him  to  bed.  He 
insixts  on  remaining  in  the  chair,  or  standing  in  an  erect 
position  all  night,  antl  often  determinately  walks  about 
the  room  when  those  near  him  are  wrapt  in  profound 
repose,  In  these  cases  the  hallucinatiuna  appeur  to  be 
most  exquisitoly  and  acutely  vivid  when  the  patient  is 
placed  in  a  recumbent  position,  on  account,  it  is  con- 
ceivedf  of  the  mechanical  facilities  thus  afforded  for  the 
blood  gravitating  freely  to  the  hea<l. 

A  gentleman  who  appeared  free  during  the  day  from 
any  acute  liallucinations,  never  could  He  on  his  back 
without  being  distressingly  harassed  by  a  number  of 
frightful  imps,  whom  he  imagined  to  be  dancing  fantas- 
tically around  him  during  the  night.  Under  these 
ciniumstanoes,  undisturl>ed  sleep  whilst  in  bed  could 
never  be  obtained.  He  was  in  tlie  habit  of  sleeping  in 
an  ami-chair  for  some  time  in  consequence  of  these 
symptoms.  He,  however,  eventually  recovered,  and  has 
been  for  many  years  entirely  free  irom  all  hallucinations. 


MOBBID    niEKOUEKA    OF    SLEEP. 


In  cases  fiimilar  to  those  previously  narratcc!,  the  licaii 
U  occasionally  fonnd  in  on  unhealthy  state.  Valvular 
disease  of  this  organ  is  a  common  concomitant  of  disease 
of  the  brain  aj^sociatcd  with  ilhisious  or  hallucinations. 

in'lien  speaking  of  the  attack  of  insanity  witli  which 
Boutliey  was  afflicted  previously  to  his  death,  Dr. 
Charles  Mackay  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
poet  laureate's  mental  illness  arose  from  the  loss  of  sleep 
that  he  experienced  during  the  time  he  was  in  close  and 
affectionate  attendauco  upon  the  sick  bed  of  hia  wife. 
Dr.  Mackay  observes,  alludiug  to  a  visit  he  had  paid 
to  Wordsworth,  "  I  found  the  bard  of  the  '  Excursion' 
walking  in  his  garden  when  I  arrived  at  the  Mount; 
and  long  and  fervently  did  I  admire  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  IVom  the  lawn  before  the  wiudow,  and  the 
calm  philosophy  and  true  love  of  natun?  that  liad  led 
him  to  make  choice  of  such  a  place,  and  kept  him  in 
such  liappy  and  such  long  seclusion  from  the  busy  world. 
The  view  of  Windermere  Irom  his  door  was  the  finest  I 
had  yet  seen;  and  at  another  part  of  his  grounds,  the 
view  of  Rydal  water  was  combined  with  that  of  Winder- 
mere, forming,  with  Louglirigg  in  front,  amid  the  en- 
circling hilts  on  every  side,  a  landscape  of  extreme  beauty. 
•  •  •  In  speaking  of  Southey,  whose  name  is  so  in- 
timately associated  with  his  own,  and  whose  friendship 
and  society  he  enjoyed  for  so  many  years,  he  dwelt  with 
much  emphasis  on  the  long-continued  and  systematic 
economy  of  his  time,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  vary  his 
studies  from  history  to  pcditiiw,  from  politics  to  poetry, 
and  do  more  work  in  each  than  would  have  sufficed  to 
make  the  reputation  of  half  a  dozen,  even  of  inferior 
attainments.  At  the  period  of  his  death,  and  indeed 
long  before,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  he  had 
tasked  his  brain  too  severely  by  study  ;  that  his  intellect 
had  become  overclouded  from  excess  of  mental  toil,  and 
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that  lie  had  laboured  '  not  wisely  but  too  well.'  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  however,  upon  my  putting  the  question  to 
hiin,  denied  that  such  w.i8  the  ciwc.  Though  Southey's 
labours  were  almost  Buperhum:in,  and  varied  in  a  won- 
derful manner,  they  seemed,  he  said,  rather  to  refresh 
and  strengthen,  than  to  weary  and  weaken  liig  mind. 
He  fell  a  victim,  not  to  literary  toil,  but  to  his  strong 
affection  for  liis  hrst  wife,  which  led  him  night  alter  night, 
when  his  labours  of  the  day  were  ended,  to  watch 
with  sleepless  anxiety  over  her  sick  bed.  The  strongest 
mind,  as  he  observed,  will  ultimately  give  way  under 
the  long-continued  deprivation  of  the  natural  refresh- 
ment of  the  body.  No  brain  can  remain  iu  permanent 
health  that  luis  been  overtasked  by  niglitly  vigils,  still 
more  than  by  daUy  labour.  When  such  vigils  are 
accompanied  by  the  perpetually-recurring  pain  of  be- 
holding the  sufferings  of  a  beloved  object,  and  the  as 
perjietually  recurring  fear  of  losing  it,  they  become 
doubly  and  trebly  injurious;  ajid  the  labour  that  must 
he  done,  becomes  no  longer  tlie  joy  and  solace  that  it 
used  to  be.  It  is  transformed  from  aplcasui-e  intoa  pain, 
from  a  friend  into  an  enemy,  from  a  companion  into  a 
fearful  monster,  crying,  like  the  daughter  of  the  horse- 
leech, '  give  !  give !'  It  is  then  that  the  fine  and  delicate 
machinery  of  the  mind  is  deranged.  It  is  then  that  the 
'  sweet  bells  are  jangled  and  out  of  tune,'  that  the  light 
is  extinguished,  and  the  glory  under  a  cloud,  that 
Eternity  may  lift,  but  not  Time.  Such,  it  appears,  was 
the  case  with  the  amiable  Southey  ;  the  grand,  if  not  the 
great  poet,  the  accomplished  scholar,  and  the  cstimahle 
man  in  every  relation  of  life."* 

MoBBiD   Pisi'usnio.s    TO   Excess    of    Sleep. — ^Tliia 
symptom  is  frequently  precursory  of  attacks  of  apoplexy. 


•  "  The    Scenery 
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an<l  oRen  exists  in  other  forms  of  dleease  of  the  braia 
caased  by  the  presence  of  toxic  agu-nts  in  the  blood.  A 
state  of  lethargic  sleep  is  one  of  the  peculiar  and  well- 
marked  signs  of  ocrebnil  disorder  consequent  ujion  func- 
tional derangement  or  chronic  organic  disease  of  the 
kidneys  intcrfuring  with  the  free  elimination  of  urea. 
"When  this  poison  is  retiiined  in  the  blood  in  consefjuence 
of  the  kidneys  nut  being  iu  u  condition  to  separate  and 
eject  it  from  the  system,  the  brain  often  becomes  seri- 
ously involved.  I  have  seen  renal  delirium  of  u  for* 
midable  character  arise  from  thisaiuse.* 
■    A  gentleman,  appurcutty  iu  good  health  at  the  time, 

*  Dr.  Todit  hM  gina  Dte  following  butlraetioD*  Tor  (lie  d«tectKni  of  una 
in  Ou.'  brain  aHar  Jtatli.  M  mv\]  m  for  iU  iitt^verj  in  Uit-  Mood  Juriii|[  lifir : 
"  Take  till-  Mriim  from  »  good  liicd  bliakr  and  av^rate  it  to  cJi^  ii«u  mcr  m 
waUr-balli.  Tha  raido*  U  to  be  extmctcd  with  ftloohol,  wkidi  i*  4  rwilj 
•olvetit  or  utrtL.  Tliis  dlcolialic  extract  is  then  to  be  craptirattd  to  dt7n«n. 
and  a  tittle  water  added,  *a  oi  to  malic  a  njtupj  buub  which  ■hoiijj  Im 
plungtd  into  k  frvning  luiilun-,  and  a  few  drup*  of  pure  nitric  Mid  tMed  to 
It-  If  tin*  he  prmciit  tlie  cliHructoriiitJi:  ctyitlah  of  lutiatc  of  una  an  aoon 
found  ill  ih«  •ulalion,  aiid  intjr  b«  rceugniMd  aitlMr  bjr  Uw  n*k«I  «j«  or  by 
th*  nii(TOH«pe. 

"  Tak«  about  IhTW-foortlu  of  a  whole  bnun  luul  cut  it  up  into  unall  pkeM. 
Then  treat  it  with  four  *iicc.-«iivc  portiom  of  boiling  diiiillod  wahtr,  e»A 
inrlion,  oonaiirting  of  abont  tea  outice*.  being  allowed  to  «t«nd  lix  or  right 
huuri  bcfon  the  next  i>  added.  1'be  braiu  while  Ibiis  inaccrsting  ahoitld  be 
fnMiauiittT  ■tirml  and  maiiLc^l  about  with  a  glsM  rod.  1'be  vaihing*.  tfltr 
being  puurvd  oCT,  are  to  be  nixed  laf«th«r  and  Ah«n<l.  The  filteml  •qoooua 
txtnwl  ao  obtained  mnat  be  oeapontod  to  drrnsM  over  a  watcr-batk,  anil  tba 
drr  nudoe.  after  being  [lOvderMl,  ia  to  be  af[tt)D  treated  with  four  momaiva 
portion*  of  boiling  distilled  water,  obMTving  tbc  rnnc  precaution*  aa  bdbiv. 
The  waahingi,  after  btnog  mixed  logctbar,  aa  before,  are  to  be  tUtorvd,  and  tiw 
clear  tututioii  cvi^oralfd  to  dryneaa  i>vt<r  a  wklei-bath.  and  allar  bvfag 
thomiiglilj  drird  in  a  hot-water  oven,  tiic  revidnc  obtained  in  Ibi*  manaaff 
■lionld  be  finely  powderod,  and  th«  powder  boilod  in  fir«  awweaaiee  portiooa  of 
etbor.  ThcetbenalestractaoobtiLiDrdabould  bceraporal^id  tudryneaaat  a  low 
temperature,  and  tlicD  tniateJ  with  b  little  tepid  water,  and  allowed  to  get  quite 
cold.  It  ii  tlicn  to  be  filter«d  through  paper  prcriootlj  nonlcmd  willi 
watar,  and  Uia  dear  aotution  again  evnporaled  to  diTnraa  at  a  low  tmptratutti, 
whan  a  (mall  ijuanlily  ot  tba  ritmct  procured  in  thi>  waj  (whidi  would  oon- 
tain  all  the  nr«a  preacal  in  tke  braiin  operated  upon),  ia  to  be  placed  on  a 
glaaa  alido,  tMotod  with  a  drop  of  alrong  nitric  acad,  coiarad  wkh  a  bit  of 
thin  gtaa*,  and  altuwi>d  to  ttand  a  1itll«  tiinu,  and  then  exuniofd  mider  tlie 
mioToaeope.  A  (inr  crTitabi  will  then  be  aMm,  having  all  the  chaiaelen  o( 
thaaa  of  uitrabu  of  wta." — Clinical  Lcvtvm,  bj  Dr.  Todd."     I860. 
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was  observed  for  several  daj's  to  be  unusiially  lethargic. 
He  was  foumi  ou  sevcnxl  occnsions  asleep  during  the  day, 
and  was  with  difRciilty  ronsed.  He  made  no  complaint 
of  bodily  indisposition,  and  beyond  being  less  active  in 
mind  and  indisposed  to  conversation,  his  wife  recognised 
nothing  in  connexion  with  his  condition  to  awaken  her 
apprehensions.  On  the  fifth  day  from  the  development 
of  the  lethargy,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  attack  of 
vertigo,  followed  by  headache.  Touring  the  previooa 
morning,  whilst  dressing,  he  had  an  apoph-ctic  fit.  He 
remained  in  a  state  of  coma  for  five  hours,  but  eventually 
recovered  without  having  ajiparently  sustained  any 
serious  cerebral  damage. 

An  elderly  lady  left  York  in  the  month  of  June  of 
Ia«t  year  in  good  health.  During  the  journey  to  Loudon, 
she  complained  of  unusual  drowsiness.  It  was  with  diffi* 
culty  she  could  be  kept  awake.  A  few  hours  after  her 
arrival  at  the  hotel,  she  was  found  on  the  floor  of  her 
sitting-room  in  a  state  of  apoplectic  insensihility.  from 
which  she  never  completely  rallied.  In  this  case  there 
was,  with  the  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  long- 
existing  cardiac  disease, — ^-alvular  in  its  character, 

MoBBiu  Phknomena  okDbfamino — The  premonitory 
warnings  of  acute  attacks  of  brain  disease,  as  well  as  of 
insanity,  occasionally  occur  during  sleep.  Patients  have 
complained  of  being  the  subject  of  horrible  nocturnal 
visions  and  of  the  severer  forms  of  incubus,  or  nightmare, 
prcvioDsly  to  attacks  of  apoplexy,  cercbritis,  and  insanity. 
These  are  common  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  brain 
nlfections  in  early  life.  Disturbed  and  frightful  dreams 
ollen  precede  the  ordinary  indications  of  acute  tubercular 
meningitis.  A  patient  bad,  for  a  fortnight  preceding  an 
attack  of  apoplexy,  a  consecutive  series  of  horrible  dreams, 
in  one  of  which  he  fancied  that  he  was  being  scalped 
by  Indians.     Other  patients  have  dreamt  of  falling  down 
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precipices,  and  of  lieing  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasti. 
A  gentleman  ilreamt  that  hia  house  was  in  flames,  and 
that  he  was  gradiwlly  W-ing  consumed  to  a  cinder.  This 
drejtrn  occurred  a  few  days  before  an  attack  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain.  A  person,  prior  to  an  attack  of 
epilepsy,  dreamt  that  he  was  severely  lacerated  by  a  tiger. 
Another  epileptic  patient,  shortly  before  a  seizure, 
fancied,  during  sleep,  he  was  attacked  by  murderers,  and 
that  they  were  knoukiug  liis  bnvins  out  with  a  hammer. 

For  some  weeks  preriously  to  the  manifestation  of 
acute  cerebral  symptoms,  patieuts  have  complained  of 
being  tlio  subject  of  troubled  and  distressing  balludna- 
tJons,  occurring  between  sleeping  and  waking.  A 
barrister,  for  some  years  before  an  attack  of  cerebral 
paralysis,  was.  as  his  wife  informed  me,  in  the  liabit  of 
frequently  awaking  from  sleep  in  a  state  of  great  alarm 
and  terror,  without  being  able  satisfactorily  to  explain 
the  reasons  fur  his  state  of  apprehension.  This  condition 
of  mind  was  not  apparently  consequent  upon  a  troubled 
dream,  for  he  had  no  recollection  of  having  been  the  sub- 
ject of  one.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  pcrsuuit  wliu 
have  been  attacked  by  epilepsy,  paralysis,  and  apo- 
plexy, have  bad  for  some  period  previously  to  their 
seizures,  disllnct  recollection  of  dreaming  of  these  af- 
fections ;  in  fact,  they  appear  to  have  had  a  morbid 
psycbial  preaentiment  of  their  particular  disea-se  as  well  as 
mode  of  death.  Insanity  is  often  preceded  by  disturbed 
sleep  and  frightful  nocturnal  virions.  This  abnormal 
condition  of  the  mind  during  sleep  cannot  bo  too  closely 
watched  in  all  the  acute  cerebral  diseases  of  children,  as 
well  as  of  adult«,  particularly  in  severe  attacks  of  fever 
occurring  in  scrofulous  constitutions. 

\)r.  Beddoes  attended  nn  epilcgitie  patient  whose  first  fit 
succeeded  a  dream,  in  wluch  tltere  liad  occurred  tlM  idea 
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of  his  being  cnished  by  au  avalauche,  wliicli  lie  bad  seen 
the  ilay  before-* 

"  Many  patients,  before  becoming  completely  insane, 
have  frij-litful  dreams,  and  appear  as  if  tbey  were  cou- 
Bcions  of  being  on  tlie  eve  of  losing  tlieir  reason.  Tliey 
often  express  this  sad  prognosis,  and  their  anxiety  is  very 
great.  They  start  up  out  of  their  sleep,  pasa  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  in  walking  about,  complaining  of  suf- 
fering intolerable  hea^laclies,  Some  almost  dreiid  to  go  to 
glecp,  so  much  are  their  dreams  filled  with  horrible  appari- 
tions. In  a  book  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  there  are, 
with  regard  to  tho  symptomatology  of  dreaming,  indica* 
tions  which  are  not  without  interest.  Perliaps  it  is  correct 
to  say  that,  in  our  days  of  modern  science,  this  element 
of  diagnosis  and  prognosis  has  been  too  much  neglected. 


•  "  In  cnrtiiii  n-jprcU,  ilrenmit  ought  to  be  attentively  (ludiod  ;  nstiiral  in* 
(ttnct  can,  in  rortaiu  cium,  wltiln  inciting  tho  iiiiH^^iiintinn  to  dirtMin  idcnn, 
Iniluco  lucful  tlrcBitm,  contAin'm);  loliitar;  witrniii^.  Aspiuia  Ikii*  Icnrnt  the 
kimple  remeil];  Hhioh  rcatun-sl  Iht  to  health,  anil  it  it  likuwiaI^  in  a  Jtvam 
tliiil  tllF  phj'iu'ioii  Ahiii-Zunr  had  the  ri-vclaliuii  of  a  lut'dicitic  by  the  uiJ  of 
Tvliicb  h«  trvti.  hiinacir  rruiii  mix-i-ri:  ophtlinhniii.  If  one,  in  fiu't,  notieen  tlie  «l- 
Imdm  &cility  nitb  which  Iht-  iJciu,  rnt«  fruiu  thu  diHiii  of  exterior  iin[ir(MncinR, 
iivoei&t*  tbuin«vlTKa  diiriti);  tteep,  oui*  eiui  coiiivivo  li«w,  in  tlic  mitlit  of  it 
tbouund  >tr)iDg«  combiiiftlioiw,  lumiiiou*  perceptionii  tunnGtiiiic«  ufiso." 

"  Una  can  expliiiii  in  tliv  knino  way  the  mftrirlloiin  penpicuitj  of  Mrtatn 
drrAmiTg  who,  undnr  oiio  form  or  otlirr,  terra  to  forcsca  disunsfs  uf  wliicb 
the  germ  nntil  then  hod  bcm  htiriit.  Artuiuld  <le  VillcDi^uve  draaint 
«M  nigbt  tlukt  ft  block  cat  bit  him  on  tho  udc.  Th«  UDxt  day  an  kiittiras 
appeared  on  the  part  bitten.  A  patient  of  Galcn'i  drcnint  that  oii«  of  ' 
his  liinbs  wu  ohanifcd  into  otutif.  Sumo  duya  liflrr,  Ihii  log  whh  pani- 
lyxed.  Bach  woa  bIbo  tho  cants  of  thu  noTiian  of  wbuui  Gutithnr  h** 
•}«k«nj  ah*  dreaiul  that  she  wnit  being  brut«[i  with  n  Kbi|>.  in  tho  mom- 
ing  »he  bora  iMiurin  like  KCani,  Itoger  d'Oilfjn,  knight  of  thn  coinpiiny  of 
Doiiglnx,  wi'itt  toalfep  in  gooil  lii'nlth.  Townrtli  tha  middle  ofthv  uigbt  he 
■u<r  in  hi«  dmun  a  man  inrgi;tod  with  tho  pl]i|;iie,  ^uiti.'  naked,  whu  attacked 
him  with  fury,  tlirvw  him  on  tlie  ground  after  n  drtpcrat*  ilruggls,  luid 
holding  him  between  hia  open  thighs,  romittil  the  plugue  into  lii»  mouth, 
Thr«  dnjTi  after  bo  »«  nci/cd  with  the  plague,  am!  died.  Ilippocratc*  n- 
nmrki  t)int  dronnm  in  which  ono  bccs  bluok  spi-ctres  are  a  had  omen."-^ 
Atmlomit-  Cempai-^f  da  Si/ilime  Hervcux,  tie.,  par  Dra,  Lcnnt  ct  On- 
lioU-L     Pari«,  ISSy— lB«7. 
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Among  other  pro^ostications,  noby  and  animated 
dreams,  according  to  the  father  of  medicine,  are  the  in- 
dication of  a  idate  of  excitt'ment  of  the  oorvoua  aystem. 
Quiet,  soft  dreams  announce  a  favonrable  crisis  in 
nervous  fever*.  Frightful  dreams  indicate  a  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  head  causing  delirium.  If  a  person 
sees  in  droams  frightful  figures  malciug  grimaces,  the 
penwn  is  menaced  with  an  intestinal  mal^y,  or  an  afiec- 
tion  of  the  liver.  Diseases  of  the  internal  organs  caase 
in  dreaming  painful  sensations,  which  relate  to  the 
part.<i  affected.  Apoplexy  is  preceded  hy  dreams  in 
which  the  person  believes  that   he  is  in  danger  of 

perishing The  nightmare  announce!!  the 

concentration  of  blood  in  the  great  cavities  of  the 
chest.  I  mention  these  princii>al  prognostics  because  the 
ordinary  subject  of  complaiut?>  in  individuals  de»<tincd 
to  lK>cumo  insane  arc  associated  with  sensations  of  this 
kind."" 

A  gentleman  who  had  previously  manifested  no  appre- 
ciable symptoms  of  mental  disorder,  or  even  of  disturbed 
and  an.\ious  thought,  retired  to  bed  apparently  in  a  sane 
state  of  mind.  Upon  rising  in  the  morning,  to  the 
intense  horror  of  Im  wife,  he  was  found  to  have  lost  his 
sen.'ies!  He  exhibited  his  insanity  by  asserting  that  he 
was  going  to  be  tried  for  an  offence  which  he  could 
■  not  clearly  define,  and  of  the  nature  of  which  he  had  no 
right  conception.  He  declared  that  the  officers  of  justice 
were  in  hot  pursuit  of  Iiira ;  in  fact,  he  maintained  that 
they  were  actually  in  the  house.  He  begged  and  im- 
plored his  wife  to  protect  him.  He  walked  about  the 
bedroom  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  apprehension,  and 
alarm,  stamping  his  feet  and  wringing  his  hands  in  the 
wiUlest  agony  of  despair.      Upon  intjuiring  into  the 
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history  of  the  case,  Uis  wife  said,  that  she  hatl  not  ob- 
sen-ed  any  symptom  that  excited  her  suspicion  as  to  tlio 
state  of  her  hushand'jf  mind;  hut  upon  being  questioned 
very  closely,  she  admitted  that  during  the  previous  night 
he  appeared  to  have  heen  under  the  influence  of  what 
she  considered  to  be  the  nightmare,  or  a  frightful  dream. 
Wliilst  apparently  asleep  ho  cried  out  several  times,  evi- 
dently in  great  distress  of  mind,  "  Don't  come  near  me." 
"Take  them  away."  "Oh.save  me,  they  are  pursuing  me  I" 
It  is  singular  that  in  this  case,  the  insanity  which  was 
clearly  manifested  in  the  morning  appi-ared  like  a  con- 
tiaitntion  of  the  i<ame  cftaracfer  and  train  of pfHurbetl  thought 
that  exiHcd  during  his  Iroufjled  xlvcp,  when,  according  to 
the  wife's  account,  lie  was  evidently  dreaming. 

Pinel  observe.*!,  "ecstatic  visions  during  the  night 
often  form  the  prelude  to  paroxysms  of  maniacal  devo- 
tion.  It  is  also  sometimes  by  enchanting  dreams,  and  a 
supposed  apparition  of  a  beloved  object  that  iusauity  from 
love  breaks  out  %vith  fury  after  longer  or  shorter  intervals 
of  rciwou  and  tramiuillity." 

I  am  indebted  to  a  medical  friend  for  the  particulars 
of  the  foUoxving  case  : — During  the  winter  of  1S49,  he 
was  called  to  see  H.  B.  about  five  or  six  o'clock  in  tho 
morning.  The  patient  was  the  wife  of  a  tailor,  and 
mother  of  three  children.  At  this  time  she  was  rather 
omiu'iated  and  debilitated  in  bodily  health,  and  ana-mic 
in  appearance.  She  was  of  religious  turn  of  mind,  and 
belonged  to  the  Wesleyan  persua-sion.  On  the  morning 
of  tlie  narrator's  visit,  he  found  the  womau  in  a  state  of 
great  mental  excitement,  and  under  the  influence  of  hal- 
lucinations. She  had  gone  to  bwl  apparently  well,  but 
during  the  night  was  the  subject  of  a  vivid  dream, 
imagining  that  she  saw  her  sister,  long  since  dead,  and 
to  whom  she  was  very  much  attached,  suflering  the 
pains  of  hell.    When  ^uite  awake,  no  one  could  persuade 
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lier  tliat  she  had  been  onder  tlie  inflaence  of  an  nutated 
dream.  She  stoutly  p^niisted  in  maintaining  the  realitj 
of  lier  vision.  Hiiring  the  whole  of  tluit  day  she  was 
clearly  ineane;  but  on  the  following  morning  the  mind 
appeared  to  have  recovered  iU  balance.  She  continued 
tolerably  well  mentally  for  four  years,  with  tlic  ex-. 
ception  of  her  occasionally  having  moments  of  de- 
spondcncT.  arising  from  real  or  fancied  troubles.  At 
the  end  of  the  fifth  year  she  gave  birth  to  a  child. 
Seven  montb.<i  af^rwanls,  she  went  to  bed  apparently 
as  well  as  usual.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  she  got 
up,  without  apparently  knowing  what  she  was  doing, 
and  cut  her  child's  throat  with  a  razor.  Tlic  wound, 
however,  was  not  fatal.  "When  requested  to  explain  why 
she  had  attempted  the  life  of  her  child,  she  replied,  that 
she  had  been  ordered  during  the  night  to  murder  all  her 
children,  a«  well  as  herself.  When  takt-u  into  custody, 
she  expressed  no  regret  for  whut  she  had  done,  but  ap* 
peared  to  entei'tain  a  great  fear  of  punishment.  During 
the  ni^ht  of  the  murder,  her  husband  states  tliat  she  was 
unusually  disturbed.  It  i.s  conceived  that  the  hallucina- 
tion which  led  to  the  commiBsion  of  the  murder  occurred 
daring  a  dream.  This  woman  was  tried  and  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  insanity,  and  is  now  confined  in  Stafford 
Countj'  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Suicide  has  been  comiuttted  under  analogoos  circum* 
stances.  A  person,  apparently  well,  has  gone  to  bod 
without  manifestiug  the  slightest  tendency  to  self- 
destructiou,  and  being  suddenly  aroused  from  a  frightful 
dreiim,  has  destroyed  himself. 

An  old  lady,  residing  in  London,  awoke  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  went  down  stairs,  and  threw  herself  into  a 
cistern  of  water,  where  she  wa.s  found  drowned.  The 
suicide  was  supposed  to  he  the  result  of  certain  mental 
impressions  originating  in  the  mind  during  a  dream. 
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Dr.  P^an  refers  to  the  following  interesting  case,  to 
prove  that  murder  may  be  committed  by  a  person  when 
uuder  the  effects  of  a  frightful  vision: — 

"  Hernard  Schedmaizifj  suddenly  awoke  at  midnight; 
at  the  moment  he  saw  a  frightful  pluvntom,  or  what  his 
imagination  represented  as  such — a  fearful  spectre  !  He 
twice  called  out,  'Who  is  that?'  and,  receiving  no 
answer,  and  inuigiuing  that  the  phantom  was  advancing 
upon  him,  luid  having  altogether  lost  his  self-possession, 
he  raised  a  hatchet  which  was  beside  him,  and  attacked 
the  spectre,  and  it  was  found  that  he  had  murdered  his 
wife."* 

A  pedler,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  alwut  the 
country,  armed  witli  a  sword-stick,  was  awakened  one 
evening  while  lying  asleep  on  the  high  road  by  a  man 
suddenly  seizing  him,  and  shaking  him  by  the  shonlders. 
The  man,  who  was  walking  by  with  some  companions, 
had  done  this  out  of  a  joke.  The  pedlar  suddenly  awoke, 
drew  his  sword,  and  stabbed  the  man,  who  soon  after- 
wards died.  ITe  was  tried  for  manslaughter.  His  irre- 
sponsibility was  strongly  urged  by  his  counsel,  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  not  have  been  conscious  of  his  act 
in  the  half  waking  state.  Tliis  was  strengthened  by 
competent  medical  witnesses.  He  wa-S  however,  found 
guilty,  and,  I  think,  most  unjustly  punished.f 

*  *■  M«di<Ml  JurinpniiJonPfl  of  Imnnity,"  by  Dr.  I'afipin.    Loudon,  1840, 

t  "iledico-Cliirurgiciil  Itevicw." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Morbid  Phenomena  of  Organic  ami 
Nuiritive  Life, 

Tni8  division  of  the  sabject  will  be  briefly  oonadered  in 
the  luUowiog  order : — 

a.  Digestion  and  Assimilation, 
p.  Circulation. 
7-  Respiration. 
S.  Generation. 

Digestion  and  Assixilatioh.— Owing  to  thedosesDi 
intimate  sympathy  existing  between  the  brain,  organs  ot 
digestion,  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  chylopoietic  Tis- 
ocra,  we  are  uaaally  able  to  detect,  in  association  with 
cerebral  diseases,  functional  disturbances  of  the  dige^on 
and  nutrition,  often  giving  rise  to  serions  complications. 
These  symptoms,  however,  are  often  alU^ther  over-  j 
looked,  in  consequence  of  their  being  masked  by  tho  H 
more  prominently  developed  signs  of  local  head  aflectioa 
or  pAychical  disorder.* 

In  the  early  stage  of  insanity,  the  Ktomacb  exhibits 
evidences  of  great  functional  derangement.    Tbe  appetite 

*  WillU.  ■■  quoted  bjr  Mard,  nji  Dr.  GricBB|[cT,  nhtM  m  noaarluUc 
HM  of  N  Ud;  whoM  hMtUi  h*d  bcsn  ii^iirod  bj  proro«ind  Rricf.  CNm  day ■ 
kfUr  ha*ic|;  uUn  a  irrj  iadigMttbb  «Bko,  >ho  *■■  (dm)  witb  m  feeli^  of 
bmniBC  hfX  In  Um  pneDrdU  ngien.  Tbct*  Ulowcd  u  iiMtintinwn« 
Muarial  dflirium.  81m  baagintd  Uial  Uw  nppcr  put  of  W  bodj  wm  •■ 
Kn.  Bbft  look  ■  tgtiag,  and  pix4piiUt«d  hendf  i>to  Uio  itrari,  nriiV  '"^ 
that  lb*  VM  nin*d  hj  God,  daAiMd,  tsd  that  kh«  alnadj  ww  oxpruMnf 
tk«  Maithmoib'  of  boll.  Th«  mA«  dcltriuia  wa*  rtproAuMd  m  mom  •• 
thk  ladjr  wp>riBiM«J  Uu  aacM  phjucal  •CBMtwn. 
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fails,  the  powers  of  digestion  become  impaired,  the  secre- 
tions vitiated,  the  liver  disordered,  and  the  bowels  act 
with  great  irregularity,  or  are  obstinately  costive.  The 
gastric  affection  is  recognised  by  fct-tid  breath,  coated 
tongue,  anorexia,  sometimes  amounting  to  loathing  of 
food,  delicient  he]>atic  secretion,  and  great  depression  of 
spirits.  The  patient  complains  of  flatulence,  cardialgia, 
and  acidity  of  the  stomach.  OccasioniJly,  there  is  extreme 
nausea,  and  often  actuid  vomiting.  The  presence  of 
constant  siclcness,  when  it  cannot  he  clearly  traced  to  an 
idiopathic  affection  of  the  uterus,  kidney,  or  stomach,  is 
(rignificant  of  functional  or  organic  disease  of  the  brain, 
particularly  when  connected  with  lieiulache,  vertigo,  and 
other  indications  of  local  cerebral  disturbance.  These 
symptoms  will  !«  considered  more  in  detail  in  the  suc- 
ceeding chapter. 

In  tomours  of  the  brain,  the  patient  will  he  often 
heard  to  complain  not  only  of  irritability,  but  of  a  dispo- 
Bition  to  vomit.  The  nausea  so  induced  in  a  romarkablo 
manner  resembles  that  preceding  or  accomp:uiying  sea- 
rickness.  Tbo  patient  is  mrely,  if  ever,  actually  sick,  but 
he  constantly  feels  so  at  the  stomach.  This  sensation  of 
nausea  is  occasionally  observed  more  prominently  mani- 
fested on  first  rising  in  the  morning.  The  putient,  when 
waiihing,  or  whilst  shaving,  will  be  suddenly  stupjiod  by  an 
inclination  to  vomit.  A  person  who  was  troubled  by  this 
symptom,  cinsed  by  a  cerebral  tumour,  remarked  that  it 
appeared  as  if  he  were  constantly  rolling  about  in  a  boat 
at  sea,  or  repeatedly  under  the  influence  of  small  doses 
of  tartar-emetic  or  ipecacuanha.  I  have  observed  this 
symptom  in  some  cases  of  abscess  of  the  brain.  A 
gentleman,  who  died  suddenly  of  this  disease,  was 
annoyed  for  some  months  previonsly  to  his  de- 
cease by  a  trouble.iome  and  depressing  sensation  of 
nausea^     For  some  time  this  symptom  was  supposed  to 
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arise  from  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  and  he  vaa 
treated  for  this  atfection.  After  examining  the  case 
several  times,  I  diagnosed  disease  of  the  brain  (tumour). 
There  waii  associated  with  the  nausea  severe  vertigo,  and 
paroxysmal  attacks  (somewhat  localized)  of  headache. 
Tl]e  cerebral  absceets  wan  considered  to  he  the  cJVcct  of  ft 
severe  injury  inflicted  upou  the  head  hy  a  fall  from  a 
horse,  whilst  hunting,  ten  years  previously. 

The  sensation  of  nausea,  not  amounting  to  actual 
vomiting,  is  occasionally  symptomatic  of  acute  and 
chronic  softening  of  the  brain.  It  often  indicates  the 
commencement  of  inflammatory'  and  congested  ence- 
phalic conditions.  In  the  obscure  cervbnil  diseases  of 
childrc-n,  the  presence  of  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
clearly  not  connected  with  gastric  or  intestinal  derange-  fl 
ment,  is  ail  important  diagnostic  symptom.  ^i 

Chronic  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  frequently 
precede,  are  associated  with,  if  they  do  not  operate  as  the  . 
direct  cause  of,  various  types  of  mental  derangement.  A  ^M 
morbid  state  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bovreU  is  seen  pro*  " 
minontly  manifested  in  all  forms  and  degrees  of  insanity. 
These  gastric  disturbances  and  visceral  complications  are 
often  observed  in  an  advanced  |>osition  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  malady.  Iliey  give  character  and  per- 
sistence to  the  mental  impressions.  In  consequence  of  these 
physical  derangement-^,  patients  are  often  led  to  believe 
that  they  have  been  or  are  being  poisoned,  and  under  such 
hallucinations  obstinately  refuse  all  nourishment.  In 
such  cascH,  there  is  generally  found  clear  and  unmistake- 
ahle  evidence  of  serious  disorder  of  the  stomach,  disease  of 
t))o  liver,  or  chronic  irritation  of  the  mucous  mcmbnuic 
of  the  bowels.  The  breath  is  fcetid,  the  tongue  furred, 
the  secretions  vitiated,  bowels  inactive,  and  appetite 
either  altogether  lost  or  extremely  vitiated.  Under  these 
circumstances,  there  is  a  positive  loathing  of  food. 
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"The  refusal  to  take  liourishnient,"  Ba5'8  M.  Morel, 
"often  (lopentls  ujion  a  disonlcred  condition  of  the  di« 
gcstivo  organs.  The  truly  wonderful  ohstinacy  with 
which  certain  in^iaiie  persons  refuse  food  is,  however, 
moi^t  commonly  caused  by  their  delirious  ideas,  such  tm 
a  fear  of  poison  and  a  desire  to  die  of  hunger  in  obedience 
to  an  order  given  them  by  a  superior  power."  M.  Morel 
relates  the  case  of  a  ladj-  whom  he  had  to  feed  for  several 
weeks  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump,  who  refused  to 
eat  voluntarily,  under  the  influence  of  an  illusion  that 
the  food  placed  before  her  wiis  composed  of  the  flesh  of 
ber  murdered  children ! 

"Some  insane  patients  complain  of  a  fire  that  devour* 
them,  and  sometimes  of  an  icy  coldness  which  punilyses 
the  peristaltic  action.  They  are  subject  to  borborygmus 
and  flatuleuco.  All  the  phenomena  that  men  enjoying 
their  reason  bring  easily  to  a  right  iiiterprt-tation, 
become  among  hypochondriics  the  starting-point  of  the 
most  strange  illusions.  Tlicy  have  in  their  intestines 
unclean  animals  who  gnaw  them ;  some  even  pretend  to 
have  neither  stomach  nor  intestines.  It  seems  to  thena 
that  all  tliey  eat  falls  down  a  bottomless  gulf.  One 
patient  imagines  that  she  ought  no  longer  to  eat  or 
t.^»eak.  Her  body  no  longer  exists,  it  is  one  composed 
I'Of  ehai>eless  fragments,  which  have  no  cohesion  Ijetween 
tliem.  Also  her  clothes  are  not  attached  to  her  person, 
and  she  constantly  experiences  a  most  painful  sensation 
for  a  modest  woman — she  believes  that  she  is  going  to 
be  exposed  naked  to  public  %*iew."* 

The  presence  of  worms  in  the  stomach  and  intestines 
often  creates  an  uncontrollable  indisposition  for  food. 
Clu^nic  inflammation,  and  sometimes  nlceration  of 
the  bowels,  have  been  known  to  produce  analogous 
sytnptoniB. 
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The  appetite  is  frequently  seriously  vitiated  and 
depraved.  In  these  cases  tLe  patient  has  a  morbid 
cravinff,  and  never  mitisfied  desire  for  food.  Ilis  hunger 
cannot  be  appeased.  After  eating  an  enormous  tueal  he 
will  emphttticully  declare  that  he  has  been  starved,  or 
had  supplied  to  him  either  the  minimum  amount  of 
*  nutriment,  or  no  food  at  all  I  A  vitiation  of  the  appetite 
is  shown  by  the  patient  eating  with  an  apparent  relish 
or  at  least  indifference,  the  most  repulsive  and  disgusting 
matters-  Tlie  sense  of  tast«  in  these  cases  occasionally 
appears  to  be  paralysed. 

In  the  incipient  stage  of  insanity  the  axtiimilative 
functions  are  often  seriously  dLtordered.  Hence  the 
eniaciatiou  so  often  observed  to  accompany,  not  only  the 
commencement  of  insanity,  but  of  Viirious  organic  dis- 
eases of  the  brain  uncomplicated  with  aberration  of  mind-* 

As  tlie  mental  disorder  advances,  the  function  of 
assimilation  is  occasionally  restored  to  a  state  of  healthy 
action,  and  the  patient  not  only  gains  Sesh,  but  becomes 
cmftanpoint.  ITiis  condition  is  often  obser^-ed  in  chronic 
types  of  insanity,  and  in  other  <;ases  where  the  patient 
is  less  sensitive  to  the  destructive  effect  of  his  insane 
delusions.  He  ceases  to  be  worried  and  vexed  by  his 
morbid  ideas,  and  consequently  an  improvement  in  the 
digestion  and  nutrition  takes  pWe.  If  the  mental  does 
not  proceed  pari  passi  with  tbo  physical  restoration  to 
health,  an  unfavourable  prognosis  is  generally  cntcr- 
taiued.  But  even  under  these  discouraging  conditions 
I  have  firequently  seen  patients  recover. 

*  AU  diMrdcr*  of  the  nervous  Rysteni,  putinikri}'  Ihuc  iisplMatilig  Uw 
iHkttigmov,  )i«iu  a  dsiaiiginK  liiSucnoe  upon  Um  ftiK^Mi*  of  natriiio*.  la 
cuMoXrinple  uniivty  of  mind,  liow  oAtni  do  v«  oWrve  Iko  gpnenl  hMltk 
to  baeoiD*  •niOD^lj  impalml,  and  the  aMliniUlive  powcn  (o  Iw  ooni|4r4etj 
pual/Md,  In  the  incijiicnt  itnffo  of  innanitf  tfae  nutritiTc  fuMtJiM*  ap* 
pear  octuuumalljr  altoj^cthcr  aiupvndcil.  Thr  ]uili«al,  long  Wbr*  alUntiOM  b 
«all«(t  t«  the  (tatc  of  tli<>  mind,  lowv  fl«h,  and  b  ocwiioaaHy  niintti  to  ■ 
^•ngaroua  aUt*  of  emaciatioa  and  inaiiKJoa. 
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Morbid  PnEKOMBSA  op  Circclatiox,  IIks  pi  ratios. 
AND  Gr.XKRATiON. — Cousideriiig  the  close  organic  sym- 
pathy betwft'ii  the  heart  and  brain,  we  nhould,  a  priori, 
infer  that  in  all  affections  of  the  great  nervous  centre, 
the  cardiac  functions  would  ahuost  invariably  exhibit 
marked  deviations  from  a  normal  state.  In  the  writings 
of  Morgagni,  Baglivi,  Lieutaud,  and  Corvisart,  this 
subject  18  but  cursorily  refiTred  to.  Althougb  the  latter 
authority  affirms  that  he  has  never  seen  an  instance  of 
apoplexy  that  can  be  clearly  traced  to  cardiac  disease,  he 
i»,  nevertheless,  of  opinion  that  the  cases  recorded  by 
Testa,  Laurent,  and  tlie  other  writers  previously  men- 
tioned, "  sHjiaent  pour  clahlir  quunc  afffction  d«  ciritr  peul 
devenir  la  cause  delerniiminte  de  rapop/purie."  fiicheraud 
is  said  to  be  the  first  writer  who  pointed  out  patholo- 
gically the  intimate  connexion  between  encephalic  and 
cardiac  disorders." 

This  distinguished  physiohigist  says,  "  the  dissection 
of  patients  who  bave  died  of  apoplexy  has  proved  to  me 
that  the  excess  of  force  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
is  a  more  powerfully  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease 
than  a  large  head  and  short  neck — a  state  of  body  which 
is  supposed  by  most  physicians  to  indicate  the  apoplec- 
tiform conformation."* 

In  a  Jlemoire  read  by  Eicherand  before  the  £W<?  de 
Medeciae,  he  refers  to  the  case  of  the  illustrious  Cabanis, 
who  died  of  apoplexy  caused  by,  or  associated  with,  disease 
of  the  heart.  The  iwitopsy  of  this  distinguished  philo- 
sopher revealed  extensive  cardiac  disease.  The  left  ven- 
tricle was  enormously  enlarged  and  hyijcrtropliied.  Eight 
ounces  of  blood  were  effused  into  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  and  this  effusion  had  been  .so  violent,  that  the 
septum  lucidum  was  torn  through,  and  the  surface  of  the 
tlialami  and  corpora  striata  found  rough  and  Jagged. 
•  •■  Nowgrtpliie  CUiruigicslf,"  toI.  Ui. 
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Malpiglu  and  li^unazzini  died  of  apoplectic  attacks  con- 
nected with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

More  recently  I^lIemand.BrouBRais.Andral.Boaillaud, 
Bortin  and  llochuux  havu  directed  attention  to  this 
subject.  MM.  Bertiu  and  Bouillaud  remark  that,  "the 
majority  of  the  patients  in  whom  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
vcntri(!le  of  the  heart  is  present,  will  bo  found  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion,  and  that  many  of  them 
will  fall  victims  of  disease  of  the  brain."*  In  our  own 
country  Drs.  Hope,  Copland,  Watson,  Wardrop,  Bright, 
JIurrows,  and  Bennett,  have  considered  this  subject  at 
some  length.f 

Important  as  this  subject  is  to-  the  practical  phy- 
sician aft  well  as  physiologist,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  go  minutely  into  its  analysis.  It  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  reser\'ing  for  the 
succeeding  vohmie  any  detailed  remarks  I  may  have  to 
make  in  reference  to  the  influence  exercised  by  certain 
afl'ections  of  the  heart  upon  various  functional  and  organic 
diseases  of  the  brain. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  among  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  investigate  the  disorders  of  the  mind  in  al)  their 
numerous  phases,  that  cardiac  disease  exercises  a  material 
influence  over  the  psychical  functions  of  the  cerebrum. 
How  common  it  is  for  the  physician  whilst  i>erforming 
his  autoptiics  in  acute  and  particularly  chronic  coses  of 
insanity,  to  discover  apparently  long>existing  orgRDie 
disease  of  the  heart,  especially  in  its  valvular  structure. 
All  writers  on  the  subject  of  insanity  have  called  atten 
iiou  to  this  fact. 


t  "  On  IKiwMW  irf  tlw  H««rt,'"  by  Dr.  Hope.  ■'  Dvtiormjj  rf  M«&«m." 
1)]r  Dr.  Copland.  Commmiication  rr«d  nt  Out  Collog*  of  Flijuciiu*,  March  90, 
ISSS,  hj  Dr.  WRteon.  "  0»  IMmuw  of  U>«  Utaii,"  bj  Ih.  Wanirap. 
"  Msdical  lUporU,"  b;  Dr.  BnghL  "  Dbordon  of  Ui<  CW«bnl  CimtUtioo." 
bj  Dr.  Borrow*. 
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II.  Falrct,  of  tlie  Hospico  de  la  Sal|>et.ri(rre,  bas  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  dissections  in  niucty-two  cuseB 
of  chronic  mania.  In  twenty  of  these  there  were  "  des 
Ihions  (iiveraes  du  ca^ur,  coinddant  ai-ec  dca  allt-iations  c&ro- 
itiquea  du  ccrveau,  ou  dea  membranes  cerebrate*." 

More  recently.  Morel,  when  refcrrinjj  to  the  connexion 
hetwcen  the  central  circulatory  system  and  cerebral 
diseases,  observes,  "  that  the  affections  of  the  heart  enter 
largely  into  the  etiology  of  mental  afiections."  A  patient 
under  his  care,  subject  to  luaniaoal  paroxysms,  imagined 
that  he  liatl  confined  in  his  chest  an  animal  tliat  was 
devouring  his  heart.  After  death,  hypertrophy  of  this 
organ  was  discovered,  with  disease  interfering  with  the 
free  passage  of  the  blood  through  iheauriculo-ventricular 
orifice.  Tliese  organic  changes  in  the  substance  of  the 
heart,  as  well  as  in  its  valves,  associated  with  insanity, 
give  rise  to  great  difficulty  of  respiration,  headache,  rest- 
lessness, insomnia,  and  severe  paroxysms  of  irritability. 
These  symptoma  are  often  associated  with  great  cederoa 
of  the  extremities.  Morel  adds,  "I  have  observed 
among  such  patients  the  periodical  return  of  strange 
ideas,  hypochondriacal  sensations,  and  often  special  hal- 
lucinations, which  arise  with  the  increase  of  the  im- 
pediment to  tlie  eirculation  and  the  cerebral  congestion 
which  is  the  consequence  of  it.  These  hallucinations 
arc  usually  of  a  terrifying  nature."  "  It  is  known,"  says 
M,  Saucerotte,  "  what  a  powerful  shock  the  beating  of 
the  arteries  occasions  to  the  encephalic  mass,  and  one 
conceives,  a  priori,  what  disorder  might  he  caused  to 
the  intelligence  if  they  were  repeated  with  al>uonual 
frequency,  on  the  organ  destined  to  elaborate  the  ideas. 
"We  arc  bound  also  to  consider  th«  effect  tlms  produced 
ia  the  physiological  stimulation  and  nutrition  of  the 
brain.  'JTie  blood,  altered  in  its  character,  and  hurried 
or  impeded  in  its  course  through  the  cerebral  vessels, 
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mast  produce   profound    raodificatious  iu   the   nervous 
tissue  of  the  organ  of  thought." 

In  the  early  stage  of  insaiiity  the  pulse  occastoually  in- 
dicates great  activity  of  the  centre  of  circulation,  hut  more 
generally  the  action  of  tlie  heart  is  feehle,  and  the  state  of 
the  pulse  estahlishes  tltc  presence  of  great  vascular,  vital, 
and  nervous  depression.  This  condition  of  the  radiul 
artery  is  quite  corapatihle  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
acute  mental  agitation  and  muscular  violence. 

There  is  considerable  diiference  in  the  action  of  the  ra- 
dial, caret  id,  and  temporal  vessels,  as  ivel!  as  in  the  intensity 
of  the  pulsation  of  the  ascending  and  descending  aorta. 
Jacobi  has  called  particular  attention  to  this  phenomenon, 
but  the  consideration  of  this  important  and  interesting 
physiological  and  pathological  subject  must  be  deferred 
for  another  occasion. 

Re8pir.\tion  and  Oenp.ration. — There  are  no  special 
morbid  conditions  of  the  respiratory  function  which  can 
be  considered  symptomatic  of  incipient  insanity,  or  as 
indicative  of  the  commencement  of  organic  disease  of  the 
brain.  The  lungs  are,  no  doubt,  in  close  oi^^nie  sym- 
pathy with  the  brain,  and  in  many  cases  of  mental  aliena- 
tion, the  two  organs  in  a  marked  manocT  reciprocally 
influence  each  other. 

The  autopsies  of  the  insane  often  reveal  extensive  dis- 
organizations of  the  substance  as  well  as  investing  mem- 
brane of  the  lungs,  which  have  seriously  complicated  the 
psychical  disorder,  and  interfered  with  the  satisfactory 
progress  of  the  case. 

The  generative  functions  in  some  forms  of  cerebral 
disorder  are  exalted.  In  other  states  of  tlie  brain  and 
nervous  system,  they  are  perverted,  impaired,  or  alto- 
gether paralysed.  I  have  known  insanity,  of  a  senile 
type,  develope  itself  by  a  sudden  and  unnatural  manifes- 
tation of  virile  iocliuation  and  capacity,  at  a  period  of 
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life  when  this  fanction  is  generaUy  considered  to  be  in  a 
state  of  dormancy.  Bat  this  important  subject,  in  all  its 
numerous  ramifications,  physiological,  pathological,  and 
psychological,  will  be  analysed  in  extejiao,  when  I  proceed 
to  consider,  in  the  succeeding  volume,  the  obscure  diseases 
of  the  cerebrum,  but  particularly  the  cerebellum,  as  influ- 
encing, directly  and  indirectly,  the  reproductive  organs. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


General  Principles  of  Cerebral  Patholntftf, 
Diagnosis^  Trealmenly  and  Prophylaxis. 

Patholort. — It  was  never  my  intention  to  enter,  in 
this  work,  at  any  leiifftb  into  a  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject of  cerebral  and  mental  pathology.  This  vast  and 
iiiiportnnt  field  of  scientific  research  must,  as  fiir  as  tliis 
treatise  is  concernod,  he  but  cursorily  examined,  if  not 
left  altogether  unexplored.  Tliis  is  unavoidable,  consi- 
dering the  number  of  complex  and  disputed  questions 
involved  in  its  investigation. 

The  obscurity  that  euvi-lopcs  the  pntliology  of  the 
brain  is  admitted  by  every  writer  whose  attention  has 
been  directiKl  to  it«  analysis.  How  vain  and  illusoiy 
would  it  be  were  T  to  attempt  to  embody  in  a  few  pagu 
anything  approxiuiatiug  to  an  accurate  conception  of  the 
numerous  changes,  functional  and  organic,  which  the 
brain,  appendages,  and  vessels  are  susceptible  of,  and 
whicli  are  known  to  gire  rise  to  a  variety  of  types  of 
cerebral  disease  and  mental  disorder  ? 

Let  me  briefly  illustrate  the  difficulties  of  the  subject, 
A  genflcuian,  aged  fifly-six,  apparently  in  good  health, 
and  with,  it  is  alleged,  no  constitutional  predisposition 
to  disease  of  the  brain,  was  the  subject  of  a  violent 
mental  shock.  I  purposely  avoid  going  more  into  detail, 
luwmity,  m  its  most  acute  form,  developed  itself.  The 
nivntal  excitement  was  of  a  most  frightful  and  alarming 
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dufaetcr.  There  was  notliini^  in  the  state  of  the  puLse, 
condition  of  the  carotids  or  temporal  arteries,  or  in  the 
action  of  the  heart  itself,  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  any  great  disturhance  of  the  vascular  system. 
The  head  was  cool,  the  coiynnctiva;  presented  a  normal 
appearance,  and  the  tongue  was  but  slightly  furred. 
A  mo8t  curefid  csamiiiatiou  was  made  with  the  view 
of  discovering  the  existence  of  physical  complications, 
but  none  were  detected.  His  delusions  consisted  in  a 
belief  that  he  was  surrounded  by  evil  spirits,  and  that 
some  of  thera  were  engaged  in  tearing  liim  to  pieces.  He 
was  treated  by  means  of  prolonged  hot-baths,  cathartics, 
and  sedatives,  but  no  persistent  impression  was  made  upon 
the  malady.  The  evident  vital  depression  that  charac- 
terized the  attack  clearly  contra- indicated  antiphlogistic 
remedies ;  in  fact,  m  great  was  the  debility,  that  wine  and 
ammonia  to  a  considerable  extent  were  administered, 
with  the  view  of  sustaining  life  during  the  fearfiJ 
paroxysms  of  maniacal  excitement  which  so  remarkably 
distinguished  the  mental  disorder.  He  died,  and  a 
few  hours  afterwards  a  most  careful  fios/  vior/rm  exa- 
mination was  iniido.  To  the  astonishment  of  every 
one  who  was  present,  no  disease  was  discovered  in  the 
brain.  The  cerebral  subsbmce  v/m  of  normal  con- 
sisttncc,  the  membruncs  enveloping  the  brain  exhibited 
no  structural  change,  ajid  the  numerous  vessels  ramify- 
ing through  the  organ  were  free  from  disease  as  welt  as 
congestion.  In  general  terms,  the  brain  appeared  to  he 
in  a  healthy  condition.  ITie  heart  was  unusually  small 
and  flabby ;  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels  prescntetl  no 
symptom  of  disease.  In  one  of  the  kidneys  there  was 
evidence  of  the  commencement  of  granular  disease.  We 
had  no  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  urea  in  the 
blood  or  in  the  subst:mi%  of  the  brain,  and  therefore  no 
anatysie  was  made  with  a  view  to  its  detection. 
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A  geutlcman  holding  aa  official  position  in  one  of  our 
colonial  ilupendencics,  canie  to  Kiiglaiid  on  sick  leave. 
"\^^liUt  iu  this  country  lie  formed  an  unhappy  attach- 
ment to  a  lady  whom  he  aftcrwanls  found  to  be  a  married 
woman  living  aci>arately  from  her  husband.  This  disco- 
very caused  at  the  time  considerable  agitation,  eventually 
resulting  in  great  mental  depression.  This  state  of  mind 
continued  for  four  or  five  weeks,  during  which  period  it 
was  ncceiisary  to  have  him  watched  with  great  care,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  lum  from  committing  suicide. 
At  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  commence- 
ment of  bis  illness,  the  character  of  the  affliction  entirely 
altered.  He  became  violently  and  acutely  excited ;  he 
required  three  attendants  to  be  constantly  with  him,  and 
tliese  he  frequently  attacked  witli  great  furor,  threaten- 
ing to  murder  them.  This  condition  of  cerebral  and 
mental  exaltation  was  associated  with  great  Wtal  depres- 
sion. The  case  bid  defiance  to  all  treatment.  None  of 
the  usual  remedies  appeared  to  touch  tlic  malady.  There 
was  no  particuhir  variation  in  the  symptoms  up  to  the 
period  of  death.  At  the  po»t  mor/em  examination  the 
brain  was  carefully  examined.  It  was  in  a  perfectly 
bloodless,  or  aniemic  condition.  T  never  saw  a  bmin  so 
pale  and  free  from  blood.  No  disease  of  imjwrtancc  was 
discovered  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

A  gentleman,  alleged  to  have  been  previously  free 
from  all  symptoms  of  mental  derangement,  became  muck 
impressed  on  hearing  an  exciting  sermon.  Great  mental 
excitement  soon  followed,  ending  in  a  furious  attack  of 
miuiia.  There  was  no  sj-mptom  in  connexion  with  the 
case  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  there  was  actinty 
of  the  circulation.  The  pulse  was  weak,  and  the  action 
of  the  heart  feeble.  The  case  appeared  in  its  principal 
features  to  resemble  those  previously  detailed.  Alter 
death   I  examined  the  brain   iu  conjunction  with    I>r. 
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W.  0.  Priestley,  with  wliom  I  first  saw  tlie  case  in  con- 
sultatioD.  The  suliKtance  as  well  as  membranes  of  the 
brain  were  gorged  with  blood.  The  passive  state  of 
venous  congestion  that  existed  gave  a  dark,  and  in  fact, 
almost  black  appearance  to  tlio  brain  as  soon  as  the 
calvarium  was  removed.  Beyond  this  engorgement  of 
the  cerebral  vessels,  no  disease  in  the  structure  or  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  was  discovered. 

A  lady,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  became  atrutely  insane 
a  month  after  her  coufinemcnt.  She  died.  The  poat 
morlem  examination  revealed  no  special  organic  change 
within  the  crauimii,  with  this  exception,  that  on  the 
surface  of  the  two  hemispheres  there  appeared  to  be  the 
smallest  jjossible  amount  of  turgescence,  similar  in  c!ia- 
racter  to  a  transient  blush  upon  the  cheek  consequent 
upon  some  fugitive  mental  emotion. 

A  man,  aged  sixty-four  died  labouring  under  symp- 
toms chiiracteristic  of  general  paralysis.  Kcither  the 
brain  or  membranes  exhibited  ertdencee  of  organic 
change.  The  surface  of  the  two  hemispheres  appeared 
as  if  some  water  had  been  diished  over  them.*  This  was 
the  only  appreciable  cause  for  the  severe  cerebral  dis- 
turbance which  preceded  for  so  many  years  the  death  of 
this  patient. 

A  young  gentleman  had  been  subject,  from  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  to  epilepsy  of  varying  degrees  of 
frequency  and  severity.  Miiny  years  back  the  fits  ap- 
peared to  occur  less  often,  and  were  somewhat  diminished 
in  violence.  At  this  time  ho  discharged  from  his  bowels 
an  enormous  tapeworm.  The  medical  gentleman  at- 
tending the  patient  at  once  exclaimed,  "Here  is  the 
cause  of  the  epilepsy  !"  and  very  reasonably  inferred  that 
the  disease  would  immediately  subside  or  be  disarmed  of 

*  Thia  oould  not  bu  coiuidnrc<l  at,  tho  cfTont  of  tuWochnoid  ctTiulun.      It 
Mrli»t  Dr.  Sejrniour  Urmc,  a  "  yitXetj  bruin." 
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its  more  formidable  features.  Contrary,  however,  to  the 
expectation  of  every  person  acquainted  witli  the  facts  of 
the  case,  the  epileptic  fits  recurred  mtli  increased 
violence,  and  cootiDued  until  the  mouient  of  death. 

Reasoning,  a  priori,  it  was  concluded  tliat  the  brain 
would  unquestionably  manifest  some  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  organic  chanj^  either  in  its  subiitAnoo  or  invest* 
ing  membrauos.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  Beyoud 
an  unusual  liminess  and  consistence  in  the  ner\'ous  tissue 
of  the  whole  of  the  brain,  not  rcjUly  amounting  to  indu- 
ration, there  was  nothing  within  the  cranium  that  could 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  great  severity  and  long 
duration  of  the  cerebral  disorder. 

I  have  designedly  selected  the  preceding  cases  as 
illustrations  of  tlic  difficulties  that  beset  the  efforts  of 
the  medical  philosopher  in  his  vain,  and  often  illusory 
attempts  to  unravel  the  obscurity  enveloping  tlic  subject 
of  cerebral  patholog}'. 

I  have  made  no  reference  to  cases  of  chronic  organic 
encephalic  diiiease  of  long  duration,  the  existence  of 
which  was  not  suspected  during  life.  I  allude  parti- 
cularly to  tumours  and  abscesseti  of  the  braiu  which 
have  produced  acrioue  disorganizations  of  structure  with* 
out  apparently  disturbing  the  special  functions  of  the 
scnsorium  during  life. 

Ijet  me  cursorily  glance  at  the  pathology  of  tlie  braiu 
as  elucidating  the  phenomena  of  incipient  insanity,  b 
there  any  one  condition  of  the  cncvphalon  or  its  mem- 
bnmes  pathognomonic  of  mental  derangement?  It 
will  be  well  to  consider,  before  attempting  to  reply  to 
this  question,  the  vaiiety  of  theories  propounded  by 
eminent  and  experienced  pathologists  with  the  view  of 
elucidating  the  cerebral  or  somatic  origin  of  insanity. 
A  short  historical  retumc  of  the  kind  proposed  will  enable 
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the  rcailer  to  appreciate  the  diiBcuUies  surrounding  thin 
important  branch  of  pathological  science. 

Mor^^i  considered  insanity  to  be  more  immediately 
connected  with  hardening  and  softening  of  the  brain. 
Greding  refers  principally  to  thickening  of  the  cranial 
bones,  softL-uiug  of  the  bmin,  aud  atrophy  of  the  thaliuni. 
Bronssais  asserts  that  insanity  is  the  resnlt  of  irritation 
of  the  brain.  Gall  and  Spiirzhciin  attribute  insanity  to 
encephalitis,  acute  and  chronic.  Pinel  considered  mania 
to  be  the  result  of  excessive  exaltation  of  the  ucrvoua 
energy.  He  aiTirnis  that  cerebral  lesions  are  but  the 
effect  of  the  iuBanity,  and  are  frequently  altogether 
unobserved.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  insanity  fre- 
quently arises  from  visceral  complications.  Delaye  and 
Fovillc  attribute  alicnatiun  to  infliuniiiation  of  the  super- 
ficies of  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain.  Fodere  imputes 
insanity  to  jui  alteration  of  the  vital  principle.  Defour 
endeavours  to  eKtabli>h  that  the  brain  luis  directly  no 
connexion  with  insanity.  According  to  his  theory, 
alienation  of  mind  ia  consequent  upon  Homo  aflection  of 
the  nervous  ganglia  of  the  abdomen.  Louret,  Baillarger, 
and  Itoismont  appear  to  be  of  opinion  that  insanity  does 
not  arise  from  any  specific  disorganization  of  tlie  brain 
or  its  membranes,  but  that,  in  all  cases,  cerebral  disease 
of  some  kind  exists.  Grandchamp,  IJayle,  and  Calmeil 
are  of  opinion  that  the  brain  is  always  diseased  in 
insanity.  Kodriguez  i-ecognises  three  kinds  of  disease 
of  the  brain  wliicli  give  rise  to  insanity,  viz. :  1.  Hj-per- 
trophic  hardening.  2.  Inflammatory  hardening.  3. 
Atrophic,  or  serous  hardening.  The  first  and  third  class 
he  believes  generally  affect  the  whole  cerebrjl  moss. 
The  second  is  only  partial  in  its  operation,  and  is  cha- 
racterized by  change  of  colour.  Bush,  the  distinguished 
American  authority,  traces  insanity  to  a  disordered  state 
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of  tlie  blood-vessels.  Ilaslam  refers  principally,  in  his 
jtoat  mortem  data,  to  adhesions  of  the  Pacchionian  glands, 
altenitions  in  the  luemhranes  of  the  brain,  and  softening 
of  the  cerebral  pulp,  ('ox  ascribes  insanitj"  to  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head.  Arnold  and  Parry  trace 
insanity  to  determination  of  blood  to  t!»e  brain,  or  in- 
creased activity  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  Cullen  con- 
sidered that  insanity  arose  from  some  irregularity  in 
the  action  of  the  brain  or  nervous  system,  and  that,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  derangement  was  caused  by 
cerebral  excitement.  Sir  Alexander  Crichton  was  of 
opinion  that  insanity  wag  caused  by  a  specific  morbid 
action  of  the  vessels  which  secrete  the  ncr^'ous  fluids 
affecting  not  only  its  quality  but  quantity. 

It  would  be  useless,  and  foreign  to  the  design  of  this 
work,  to  proceed  any  further  into  the  liistorical  analysis 
of  this  subject.  Tliis  matter  will  be  considered  at  great 
length  in  a  succeeding  treatise. 

The  question  more  immediately  in  review  is,  whether 
there  are  any  specific  and  clearly  definable  characteristic 
organic  alterations  in  the  tissue  of  the  encephalic  mass, 
its  membranes,  osseous  investment,  blood-vessels,  &c., 
invariably  present  in  insanity,  that  can  be  considered 
to  stand  in  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  If  thesulistance 
of  the  brain  be  universally  implicated  in  all  cases  of 
alienation  of  mind,  is  there  any  uniformity  in  the 
oi^iic  changes?  If  insanity  be,  as  many  suppose,  &n 
iuflnmmator}'  affection,  what  is  the  precise  nature  and 
seat  of  the  phlegmasia? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  entertained  by  those  who 
have  had  practical  opportunities  of  obsen'Ing  and  treating 
the  varied  phenomena  of  mental  derangement,  that  in 
mauy  instances  the  disease  clearly  arises  from  a  state 
of  active  capillary  congestion  on  the  surface  of  the 
hemispherical  ganglia,  or  in  the  vessels  ramifying  over  the 
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membranes  immediately  in  contact  witli  tliem.  Hence 
the  great  relief  so  frequently  obtained  in  certain  types  of 
»cutc  incipient  insanity,  by  a  judicious  local  abstraction  of 
blood  from  the  head.  No  doubt  there  are  many  phases 
of  morbid  alienation  of  thought  not  dependent  upon  an 
inflnmmatory,  or  even  a  congested  state  of  the  brain, 
and  which  do  not  admit  of  tuitiphlogistic  treatment. 
Cases  occur  associated  with  wild,  violent,  and  untfovcra- 
able  excitement,  and  cliaracterized  by  active  delirium, 
apparently  unconnected  with  any  appreciable  deviation 
from  a  uurmal  state  of  the  skull,  brain,  meninges  or 
vessels.  I  have  often  been  much  surprised,  when 
examining  the  heads  of  patients  who  have  died  from 
the  effects  of  acute  insanity,  with  the  remarkable  absence 
of  even  an  approximation  to  an  adequate  physical  cause 
for  the  fatal  mental  disorder. 

Such  types  of  insanity  must  either  be  connected  with 
subtle  changes  in  the  vesicular  neurine,  of  which  we  at 
present  have  no  knowledge,  and  which  are  not  even 
detectable  by  means  of  the  microscope,  or  arise  from  an 
altered  condition  of  the  blood,  nerve  force,  or  chemical 
constituents  of  brain  matter,  of  the  nature  of  which  we 
arc  obliged  to  confess  ourselves  profoundly  ignorant. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  such  forms  of 
derangement  of  mind  when  they  cannot  be  traced  to 
alterations  of  nervous  tismie,  or  to  the  influence  of  some 
destructive  poison  retained  in  the  system  and  floating  in 
the  blood  seriously  damaging  the  nutrition  of  the  brain, 
may  depend  upon  a  disordered  condition  or  altered  action 
of  the  j/ityckicai  coordinating  prtKcipie  evolved  in  the 
cerebrum,  which,  (when  the  brain  is  free  from  a  material 
change,  and  the  mind  not  disordered.)  preser%-e8  intact 
the  unity  of  action  and  normal  balance  of  the  intellectual 
powers.  In  an  eariy  part  of  this  work  I  have  termed  this 
copdition  of  mind  a  choreic  phase  of  insanity.  No  doubt. 
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in  many  cases  of  mental  diaonler,  the  cncephalon  is 
in  a  state  of  ucn-ous  irritation,  innerrRtion,  hyper* 
iDinia  (active  and  passive).  In  instances  of  intense 
exaltation  of  mind  {resembling,  in  many  of  their 
features,  violent  and  ungoveniahle  passion),  with  or 
withmit  aberration  of  tlie  ideas,  apparently  untmct^ble 
to  p)iyt>iciil  mole<nilur  alterations  in  the  structure  of 
the  brain,  its  membranes,  or  to  derangement  in  other 
organic  portions  of  the  body  in  intimate  symjMithy  with 
the  sensorium,  the  condition  of  the  mind  may  he  either 
one  of  cerebral  irritation,  or,  if  I  may  coin  a  phrase, 
psychical  hyperscstlicsia. 

I  designedly  avoid  entering  into  a  consideration  of 
those  subtle  changes  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain, 
the  effect  of  irritation,  congestion,  or  inflammatory 
action,  recogtuKcd  by  slight  variations  in  the  colour  or 
tint  of  the  cineritious  matter  of  the  hemispheres,  or  to 
those  organic  alterations  in  the  structure  of  the  dtira 
mafer,  tunica  araeinoieh-a,  otpia  mater,  as  veil  as  formation 
of  adventitious  membranes  so  often  observed  after  death 
in  cases  of  insanity.  1  also  defer  for  subsequent  con- 
sideration certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  bliwd,  diseases 
of  tlie  cerebnd  arteries  (fatty  degeneration)  affections  of 
the  heart,  liver,  langs,  and  kidneys,  as  well  as  visceral 
complications,  so  often  seen  in  association  with  various 
types  of  mental  alienation. 

I  have  previously  addressed  myself  briefly  to  the 
pathology  of  gencnd  paralysis,  as  well  as  to  those  con* 
ditions  of  the  brain  which  usually  accompany  ordinary 
atticks  of  apoplexy,  softening,  and  hemiplegia.  In  the 
former  affectioa  the  following  jMithological  phenomena 
are  generally  more  or  less  appreciable  after  death: — 
Albuminous  jelly-like  effusion  in  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid ;  fatso  membranes  on  the  convexity  of  hemi- 
spheres; suppurative  meningitis;  pus  between  the  fut 
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of  the  araclinoid  and  the  pia  mater,  different  from  the 
ordinary  character  of  pas  (wliite,  and  composed  of  irregu- 
larly formed  globulcR,  smaller  than  those  in  p»s  detected 
in  other  parts  of  tl»e  body) ;  liypera>niia  of  the  hraiu ; 
pulp  red,  injected  and  sli^^htly  tumid,  and  vhen  sliced 
small  points  of  blood  appearing;  softening  of  brain, 
BUjicrficial  or  deeply  seated,  or  jiartial  diminution  in  the 
consistency  of  the  grey  matt«r  of  the  hemispheres,  appre- 
ciable by  aid  of  the  microscope  ;  alterations  in  the  colour 
of  the  hrain,  varying  from  red,  deep  brown,  pale  green, 
and  yellow;  induration  of  the  brain  ;  organic  alterations 
in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  of  the  character  of 
chronic  meningitis;  subarachnoid  effusion;  tujoctod  as 
well  as  indurated  condition  of  the  medullary  portion  of 
the  brain;  cfTusiou  into  the  ventricles,  delicate  layers  of 
ooagulable  lymph  o%'er  the  cineritious  substance  of  the 
brain;  highly  congested  state  of  the  cinentious  neurine; 
thiclcening,  opacity,  and  engorgement  of  the  meninges ; 
niftrUc-Uke  appearance  of  thewbite  substance  of  the  brain; 
atrophy  of  the  convolutions;  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
ocrcbml  vessels;  organic  changes  in  the  pons  varolii 
and  medulla  oblongata  ;  cedomatous  state  of  the  brain. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  at  any  length  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  pathology  of  apoplexy,  hemiplegia,  or  what 
is  termed  red  and  wliite  softening  of  the  brain.  All  these 
organic  affections  are  so  closely  and  intimately  allied, 
tliat  it  would  be  impoK^ible  to  analyse  one  without 
reviewing  the  morbid  ]>Ucuomcna  characteristic  of  the 
other  encephalic  conditions. 

Softening  of  the  brain  is  frequently  followed  by  apo- 
plexy, and  its  sister  affection,  hemiplegia.  The  latter 
disorder,  when  consequent  upon  the  rupture  of  one  of  the 
cerebral  vessels  (the  effect  of  extravasation  of  blood),  often 
gives  rise  (operating  mechanically)  to  a  pul])y  disorgani- 
zation of  the  hrain  immediately  connected  with  and 
surrounding  the  clot. 
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In  what  may  be  termed  idiopathic  ramoUixsemeDt  tlie 
effect  of  disordered  states  of  cerebral  nutritiou,  termed 
gangrene  of  the  brain,  and  occaHionally  in  that  type  of 
pulpy  disorganization  the  result  of  inflauiiualiun,  acute 
and  chronic,  of  the  substance  of  the  encephalon,  the 
numerous  vessels  are  often  in  a  diseased  condition, 
cauiicd  by  a  dopusitlon  of  osseous  matter  on  their  in- 
tetnal  coats,  thus  causing  a  mechanical  interruption  to 
the  free  admiiision  and  circulation  of  blood  tlirough  the 
brain,  and  cutting  off  a  proper  supply  of  nutrient  fluid 
to  the  encephalic  mass.* 

If  the  cerebral  vessels  are  not  them^lves  discued  in 

*  "  Tbo  dcponiU  ill  llifl  ftrUrie*  produiM  ft  twofold  inflaeiMO  apOD  t^ 
oirouifttion — by  tvug-lwniiig  the  inner  lurfaco  of  Ui«  aiUriul  cbanacU  Umj 
oruBto  a  ujrUin  ninuunt  of  direct  obttocle  to  the  flow  of  blood  from  Uw 
TBiitrlclu  ;  niid  hj  <!iniini4Kiiig,  oT  ncartjr  datroying,  tli«  elAticitj  of  tlw 
urUrinl  wall*,  they  impair  one  of  tbs  moat  imporUuit  forcot  t>y  whioh  Uw 
oirculntion  ia  earned  on  in  the  nrtrrial  «jrBt«in.  Thus  thn  wUriee,  tnaa  bm* 
•lutio  yielding'  ahaiinvlB,  with  perfiKtIy  uriiouth  innnr  kut&mm,  art  duutgel 
into  routinK  '""^  litW,  witli  ruu^h  inner  nuxfaoo.  Il  i*  plain,  tkm.  Hat 
under  tlicH  fircuniituKccB,  Ihu  hi^rt  bus  to<>ni:ountcrt(rcatab*lBclM,tknd  1o  do 
t  iftrai  (IimI  mure  work  Ibaii  wlx'ii  tlio  art«ri«  are  in  their  nonnal  ttata. 
Ilmcc  the  JiLitiition  V!iuBi>d  by  tbo  nbitaclc  (o  tbu  five  flow  of  the  blood ;  «ad 
Uic  hyjit-ftropby,  by  tli*  grirater  oipm»o  and  eiPorlof  tlie  miucleof  the  brart. 
Tho  itictnaM  offoroei*  inrnity  rctnedinl,  to  nwet  tli«  ioCKMe  of  obrtacKaad 
U  one  of  thoM  Watif\il  iniUnoc*  of  Mlf-adapUtMM  lo  ehango  of  eiifnai- 
■t«no«a  with  which  the  animal  ortpuiiciii,  «*poHaIly  th«  nuwular  >y>tcm,  m 
nueb  abound*. 

"  A*  thc»«  deposit*  (^  on  Ibi-y  impair  the  material*  of  th«  aitfrlM  of  IIm 
brain ;  the  dc^iierated  wall*  of  theae  rnsrU  po»«u  ies*  ctrenfUi,  and  an 
l««  abl«  to  support  th«ir  oonUnta.  There  ••  no  uiidiw  <lnt«ra>batioD  of 
Uood  to  the  brain,  but  tha  r«r«rM,  for  the  t>Iood  lliat  );oc>  to  tlie  bud  W. 
in  tlia  areet  posture,  to  bo  punipod  np  ngalnit  the  furcc  of  parity  j  and 
therefor*  any  obatoela  in  the  counc  of  the  artariea  would  bv  mora  Ml  in  thi* 
dirMtion  than  in  nny  other  It  i*  a  eommon  notion  thiit  the  hypcrtrapliy  of 
the  beiirt  trive*  riac  to  apoplexy  by  tending  the  blood  with  an  undae  impalae 
to  the  brad ;  but  for  the  oonvi'tion  of  thi*  error  wc  need  only  rFmnnlior  that 
tha  additional  foree  u  merely  ludi  aa  i»  u«oeaury  for  tbo  eii|^iMie«  of  tka 
cirr-iilntlon,  iuid  anoh  aa  ahall  pr«MirT«  tlie  forcv  uf  the  blood'*  currmt  aa  MV 
a*  poMiblv  to  tha  normal  |<oint,  tn  *|<iia  of  tlie  uiiattoc  obMnwtMn.  Tha 
actual  fori:«  with  which  lbs  blood  circuUtra  in  tha  inarbiid  artaria*  la,  moat 
probably,  lewa  than  in  hraltli.  Tlio  apoplexy  u,  in  (kot.dua  to  tba  diHMad 
atate  of  the  artniea.  wbieh  renders  their  walb  an  inadequate  aupfiart  to  tlwir 
eontent*.  and  to  tha  diMaaed  itale  of  brain,  which  tmparfoctly  aupporta  tka 
Mtarm." — "  (.linical  Lccturea,"  by  Or.  Todd,  p.  US. 
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tlie  first  instance,  they  often  become  ao  after  being  for 
some  tiniti  ombeddcd  iu  u  iniisa  of  softeucd  brain.  The 
tissue  of  this  organ  often  in  oases  of  severe  ramollissc- 
ineut  is  pulpy  and  diiUuuut  iu  churauier,  and  of  the  con- 
sistence of  cream. 

WHien  describing  cases  of  hemiplegia  occurring  in  the 
manner  previously  narrated,  Dr.  Todd  remarks,  "that 
the  diseased  blood-vessels  lie  in  the  midst  of  this  pulpy 
mass  without  undergoing  any  further  change ;  hut  sooner 
or  later,  under  some  mental  emotion,  or  during  some 
increased  heart's  action,  depending  either  upon  mental 
emotiou,  upon  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
some  bodily  exertion,  or  increased  mental  eflbrt  of  any 
kind,  the  blood  is  sent  with  undue  force  or  in  unusual 
quantity  into  the  vessels,  and  in  consequence  the  vas- 
cular canals  in  the  pulpy  portion  of  the  cerebral  tissue, 
being  deprived  of  their  usual  support,  give  way,  and 
blood  is  ell'uscd  into  the  softened  part  of  tlie  brain,  which 
it  breaks  up,  and  the  more  readily  in  consequence  of  its 
already  diminished  consistence.  Tliis  is  the  rationale  of 
the  development  of  many  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  from 
which  the  patient  may  or  may  not  recover,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  brain  previously  softened,  and  according 
to  the  amount  of  blood  effused."* 

In  considering  the  subject  of  cerebral  pathology  very 
erroneous  conclusions  would  be  arrived  at  if  the  inquirer 
were  to  exclusively  confine  his  attention  to  an  examination 
of  the  contents  of  the  cranium.  Such  a  course  of  investi- 
gation would  indeed  lead  him  in  pursuit  of  an  i^nis/a/uHn. 
Close  and  intimate  is  the  sympathy,  indissoluble  and 
inseparable  the  connexion,  between  the  material  instra- 
raent  of  thought  and  other  vital  and  organic  structureg. 

•  "  Clinical  Lcdurw  on  Poralj'*!*,  Pigoane  of  the  Bnin,  mid  oUier  ABte- 
tioM  of  tha  KvrvoQ.  Sj»tem,"  bj  R.  B.  Todd,  M.D.,  F.K.8.     Londoo,  1864, 
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Hjrpertrophy,  atrophy,  ai\d  valvular  disease  of  tbc 
heart ;  chronic  irritatiou  of  the  raucoos  membrane  of 
the  bowels  and  stomach  (often  tlie  effect  of  protracted 
dysiiepsia) ;  morbid  couditions  of  the  blood;  imi>aircd 
powcrii  of  assimilation;  pulmonary  afiectionK;  hepatic 
disease  (acute  aud  chronic) ;  nepliritiB,  granular  degene- 
ration, or  any  other  renal  disorder  interfering  with  the 
elimination  of  urea  from  the  blood,  play  an  important 
part  in  the  pathology  of  cerebral  and  mental  affections. 

Ho  analyeis  of  the  anatomical  characteristicB  of  the 
ecrebral  diw-iises  preTiously  referred  to  could  be  viewed 
as  satisfactory  or  complete,  that  did  not  erobrucc  a  full 
con»iidcration  of  the  morbid  conditioQS  of  other  struo- 
tures  in  close  organic  sympathy  with  the  great  nervous 
centre 

Diagnosis. — By  wimfc  general  principles  is  the  phy- 
sician to  be  guided  when  attempting  accuraii-ly  to 
diagnose  between  mental  aberration  and  those  abnormal 
states  of  thought,  and  erratic  flights  of  fancy,  which  so 
closely  resemble,  in  many  of  their  modes  of  manifesta- 
tion, alienation  of  reason  ?  Is  mental  pathol^^y  a 
certain  and  exact  science,  and  are  its  dafa  bo  clearly 
established,  and  tlie  conclusions  deduced  therefrom  ao 
accurately  deiinei],  as  to  enable  the  psychological,  phy- 
sician to  speak  wltli  authority  and  confidence  of  the 
actual  pnwence  of  abcrratioo  in  every  case  of  8U8i>cctcd 
or  alleged  deviatiun  from  a  healthy  standard  of  intellect? 

Is  it  poHsihle  clearly  to  discrimtnate  eccentricity,  vice, 
aud  crime  from  iuHanity.  or  to  fully  appreciate  the  pre* 
cise  {xKiition  of  the  frontier  that  marks  the  boundary 
between  cxtruordiuary  departures  from  ordinary  modes 
of  thought  and  conduct  (consistent  with  sjinity  and 
responsibility  of  mind),  and  those  deviations  from  stales 
of  thinking  and  action  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the 
hypothesis  of  mental  soundness? 
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\Vlien  does  violent  and  ungovernable  passion  become 
symptomatic  of  psychical  disorder,  and  what  extent  of 
brutality,  prodigality,  crueltj*.  parsimony,  revenge,  and 
jealousy  is  compatible  with  intellectual  sanity  ?  When 
does  an  idea  which  has  acquired  an  influence  over  tho 
imagination,  obviously  incomraensurate  with  its  value, 
cease  to  be  healthy  in  its  character,  and  become  a  mono- 
maniacal  conception  ? 

Admitting  the  difficulties  that  undoubtedly  surround 
a  solution  of  these  subtle  questions,  I  am,  nerertheless, 
of  opinion,  that  the  carefully  and  cautiously  ohsorvani, 
and  practicuUy  educatwl  physician  will  encounter  no  flowd 
fide  impediment  in  his  attempt  to  diagnose  between 
actual  disorder  of  the  mind  (insanity)  and  other  states  of 
intellect,  emotion,  and  conduct,  generally  supposed  to  be 
allied  to,  or  confounded  with  it.  The  boundary  line  sepa- 
rating morbid  from  analogous  states  of  thought,  is  no 
doubt  occasionally  obscure,  faint,  and  shadowy,  and  cases 
occur  which  puzzle  and  confound  the  most  sagacious  and 
experienced  psychologistii. 

I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  impossibility  of  defining 
insanity,  and  pointed  out  briefly  not  only  the  rules  that 
should  guide  the  physician  when  called  upon  to  inves- 
tigate a  subtJe  am!  complex  case  of  morbid  thought,  but 
the  serious  error  that  would  be  conmiittcd  if  he,  whilst 
making  an  analysis  of  such  types  of  alleged  mental  un- 
soundness, were  to  restrict  himself  to  a  consideration  of 
the  then  manifested  Mt-Jite  of  intellect,  utterly  disregarding 
the  normal  psychical  development  and  ordinary  modes  of 
thinking  and  action  geneniily  characteristic  of  the  porson 
whose  sanity  of  mind  and  conduct  ia  under  his  con- 
sideration. 

As  a  general  rule,  derangement  of  mind,  whether  it 
consist  in  a  vitiation  of  the  mentiil,  emotional,  or  moral 
psychical  element,  or  exhibit  itself  in  actions  different 
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firom  tho6e  generally  considered  to  be  the  effect  of  a 
Banc,  vreU-goTcrned,  and  rightly-balanced  anderstnnding, 
ordinarily  manifests  itself  by  a  marked  deviation  from 
natural  states  of  thought,  and  normal  modes  of  conduct. 
I  have  entered  at  length  into  an  analysis  of  this  sub* 
joct  in  a  fomicr  part  of  this  work,  and  to  the  remark* 
there  made  I  refer  the  reader. 

Tlierc  are  tlirec  affections  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
with  which  insanity  is  liable  to  be  eonfounde<l :  vix., 
1.  A  slate  of  depression,  or  hyperaatbesia  ofthe  nervous 
fimctions,  generally  designated  nervous  disorder ;  2. 
Delirium  tremens;  3.  Ordinary  attacks  of  congestion  of 
the  brain,  meningitis,  acute  and  chronic  encephalitis. 

It  bus  been  propounded  as  an  axiom  by  a  wctl-known 
Bnglish  psychological  authority,  that  all  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system  are  but  degrees  of  insanity.  If  such  a 
dictum  were  to  be  universally  admitted  and  generally 
acted  upon,  bow  uiiscbicvous  and  sad  would  be  the  con- 
sequences t  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  nervous  derange- 
ment, of  a  very  formidable  and  distressing  character, 
which  has  no  pathological  connexion  with,  or  psychical 
relation  to,  mental  denmgemcnt, 

I  have  detailed  in  the  chapter  on  the  Morbid  Fheno- 
mcna  of  Conscious  Insanity,  several  illustrations  of  this 
type  of  incipient  alienation  of  thought.  But  this  state  of 
unbealtliy  upprobension  of  t!ie  approach  of  insanity  very 
often  exists  as  a  nerroHs  dttorder  without  being  compli- 
cated with,  or  passing  into  a  phase  of,  mental  deraoge- 
ment.  I  have  seen  many  remarkable  examples  of  the 
kind  in  connexion  with  various  forms  of  acute  hysteria. 

There  are  other  affections  of  tbc  nervous  system  that 
resemble  in  many  of  their  features  mental  alienation. 
In  such  cases  there  is  of^en  great  emotional  exaltation, 
perversion  of  the  instincts,  confusion  of  thought,  exag- 
geration closely  bordering  on  aberration  of  ideas,  as  well 
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as  great  eccentricities  of  cunduct.  Such  Hymptoms  may 
exist  indepoudently  of  insanity,  as  a  distinct  type  of 
nen'ous  disorder.  It  i«  only  when  tho  mind  exhibits 
sifjns  of  positive  alienation,  manifested  by  tlic  presence 
of  delusion  associated  with  a  paralysis  of  the  controlling 
power  (the  will),  that  we  can  satisfactorily  aCGrm  that  in- 
sanity, in  the  right  acceptation  of  the  term,  has  clearly 
and  unmistakeably  exhibited  itself.  I  do  not  atHrrn  that 
a  delusive  impression  is  always  appreciable  in  incipient 
or  even  in  tlic  more  advanced  forms  of  mental  derange- 
ment, for  there  are  many  phases  of  alienation  of  mind 
often  leading?  to  the  most  fatal  results  where  no  appa- 
rently fixed  false  perception  can  be  detected. 

Tlie  experienced  physician  is  not  likely  to  confound 
deliriam  tremens,  clearly  the  consequences  of  an  excessive 
indulgence  in,  or  the  effect  of  a  sudden  abstraction  of 
stimulants  from  the  brain,  with  insanity.  The  acute  ac- 
cession of  the  delirium  ;  remarkable  inHomnia  which  pre- 
cedes its  development,  and  continues  through  its  course  ; 
peculiar  muscular  tremor;  anxiety  and  distress  of  mind 
so  characteristically  marked  in  the  physiognomy ;  the 
/«*iy  and  busg  nature  of  the  delirium  ;  fumbling  of  tho 
bed-clothes;  extreme  loquacity  of  the  patient;  peculiar 
sensorial  illusions ;  sufTused  face;  injected  conjunctivw; 
soft  and  feeble  pulse  ;  moist  and  creamy  tonj^ue  ;  wild 
look  of  suspicion,  terror,  and  alarm ;  clammy  state  of 
the  slcin,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  cutaneous  exhala- 
tion similar  to  that  observed  in  rhenmatisra ;  great 
agitation  of  manner,  and  unceasing  restlessness,  are  all 
specific  and  peculiar  diagnostic  features  of  this  type  of 
cerebro-mental  disorder,  clearly  distinguishing  it  from 
insanity. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  cerebral  congestion,  it 
^  will  be  necessary  to  diagnose  between  active  dctomjina- 
M  tion  to,  and  arterial  congestion  of  the  bniin,  as  well  as 
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to  (lifltinguKh  the  latter  condition  from  one  of  Tenons 
pletliora.  'Ilut  ordinary  sy mjitorn*  of  acti%'c  determination 
■ro  cephalalgia  of  an  acute  type,  a  feeling  of  tension, 
weight,  or  heavineiw  in  the  head,  severe  vertigo,  a^ra* 
Tated  whenever  the  jKitient  tttoops,  fiiiffiwion  of  the  face, 
injected  conjimctivai,  diNtrcs«>ing  noides  in  the  cars,  sen- 
sorial liy[MTawtheitia,  nctivity  of  the  arterial  circahition, 
recognised  hy  undue  action  of  the  temporal  and  radial 
artories,  depression  of  spirits,  apprehensions  of  an  ap- 
proaching calamity,  optical  illusionii,  increased  tempera- 
ture of  the  scalp,  wakefulness,  or  disturbed  nleep,  accom- 
panied witb  frightful  dreams,  sudden  ma!>culur  twitch- 
ings  and  s]>a!iinodic  Htartings. 

It  isditlioulttudufiiic  when  the  preceding  cerebral  state 
of  active  determination  pasiw>H  into  a  condition  of  con* 
gestion.  In  the  former  affection  there  exists  marked 
hyper»nthesia  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  cerebnim. 
whcroaii  in  tlm  state  ofhypera'mia  lite  symptoms  indicate 
an  op|>ositeconditiuD  of  the  brain.  This  depression  of  the 
cerebral  functions  is  marked  hy  a  M-nsation  of  dull, 
heavy  weight  in  the  head,  seldom  amounting  to  acute 
cephalalgia.  The  patient  complains  of  vertigo  and 
obtu»eues8  of  hearing.  In  mtuiy  cases  there  is  jtartial 
BmaurtMtis.  The  intellectual  faculties  are  in  an  inactive 
attttc.  The  memory  is  impaired,  thoughts  confused,  and 
alt  the  great  fnnctioni  of  life  are  in  a  state  of  severe 
vital  depression. 

The  insidious,  slow,  and  progressive  advance  of  insanity, 
exliibitiDg  itself,  in  tlie  majority  of  cases,  by  great  singu- 
larity of  conduct,  delusive  ideas,  and  clear  deviations  from 
normal  luotlcs  of  thinking  and  acting,  as  well  as  by  an 
absence  of  the  acute  cerebral  inymptoms  (except  in  cases 
of  mania)  that  mark  the  condition  of  active  determina- 
tion and  hypenemia.  iivill  assist  the  practitioner  in 
arriving  at  au  accurate  diagnosis.    Again,  insanity  is 
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easily  distinguished  from  the  acute  symptomg  of  menin- 
gitis and  cercbritis.  These  inflaininatory  ufi'ections  are 
accompanied  by  severe  cephalalgia,  occasionally  fugitive 
in  Its  tliaracttr,  Hcnse  of  weight  and  fultipss  in  the 
head,  flushing  of  the  face,  heat  of  the  scalp,  lethargy, 
attacks  of  vertigo,  exaltation  of  the  sense  of  hearing, 
seeing,  and  smelling,  optical  illusions,  tinnitus  anrium, 
injected  conjunctiva*,  full  and  laborious  pulse,  sudden 
startings  duriug  licavy  sleep,  as  if  the  patient  were 
alarmed  by  a  frightful  dream,  bowels  obstinately  con- 
stipated, pupil  contracted,  skin  dry  and  parched,  and 
the  mental  condition  alternating  between  delirious  ex- 
citement and  depression.  With  the  preceding  symptoms 
there  will  occasionally  be  great  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  sometimes  amounting  to  actual  vomiting.  In- 
flammation of  the  membranes  and  substance  of  the 
brain  (aflcctions  very  difiicult  to  distinguish  from  each 
other)  is  often  complicated  witli  delirium  (dilTerent  in 
its  character  from  the  delusions  and  hallucinations  of 
insanity)  as  well  as  with  convulsions. 

Lallemand  professed  to  be  able  to  diagnoRe  between 
meningitis  and  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain  by  means  of  lesions  of  the  functions  of  the  wim- 
cuiar  system  which  accompany,  he  affirms,  almost  ex- 
clusively, the  former  cerebral  condition ;  but,  according 
to  his  own  admission,  the  two  types  of  inflammatory 
disease  very  frequently  blend  with,  and  are  not  easily  to 
be  distinguished  from,  the  other. 

Tho  premonitory  symptoms  of  inflammatory  afTectiona 
of  the  brain  areessentiullydisi^imilar  from  those  that  pre- 
cede attacks  of  mental  derangement.  For  some  period 
before  the  invasion  of  the  acute  cerebral  disease,  the 
patient  complains  of  rarely  being  free  from  some  degree  of 
headache,  either  continued,  fugitive,  fixed,  or  deep-seated 
in  its  character.    These  degrees  of  cephalalgia,  l>i'.  Craw- 
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ford  sa^'s,  are  accompanied  by  pain,  nambness,  weaknoss, 
and  a  sensation  of  creeping  and  tingling  in  one  of  tho 
extremities,  or  in  oue-lialf  of  the  body.  These  sensations 
may  be  contined  to  one  portion  of  tbe  body,  and  the 
nuinbnesa  and  lo&a  of  power  i*  often  restricted  to  one 
fing^er,  or  to  one  set  of  iniiscles.*  In  tlie  early  stage 
of  inflammation  of  the  brain  the  8|i€©ch  is  occasionally 
aifected.  There  is  a  degree  of  hesitation,  Htutteriug,  or 
indistinctness  of  pronunciation.  The  patient  complaiua 
of  drowsiness,  languor,  and  depression  of  spirits. 

Ilie  practitioner  will  encounter  but  few  difficulties  in 
diagnosing  between  progi-essive  general  paralysis,  ordi- 
nary attacks  of  encephalic  softening  (white  and  red), 
parajdegift,  hemiplegia,  cerebral  abscesses,  and  variouB 
kinds  of  tumour  of  the  brain. 

]  have,  in  the  preceding  pages,  in  the  chapters  on  tho 
Morbid  Phenomena  of  Intelligence,  Motion,  Sensation, 
and  Speech,  described  so  fully  the  subtle  advance  of 
general  paralysis,  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  here 
to  recapitulate  the  description  there  given  of  the  incipient 
as  well  as  dia^ostic  symptoms  of  this  obscure  and  gene- 
rally fatal  type  of  cerebral  disease. 

l>r.  Skae  has,  in  a  recent  communication  to  on^ 
of  the  learned  medical  societies,  so  admirably  delineated 
tlio  steady  and  treacherous  advance  of  this  affection, 

*  TW  iioliklcd  Rtfaicki  of  ayifntthvol*,  occiirrinfc  |i«rticiilulf  in  tlw  fingm, 
ttuit  (o  otlvn  prti-'nlF  allAi'kii  of  cirrbro-tpinul  iliMtMp,  did  ngt  ntmf  the  >cut* 
olwcM-vatiuii  (ir(}nl4?ii.  "  i'liuAonini  thn  nopliikt,"  invi  thii  illiutrioa>  wttlMritf , 
"  vliilat  niaJiiii);  a  voja^'  frum  Syria  to  Itomo  cipFriniivil  *  lois  ot  f«li(i|{  in 
tlio  Iwu  liut  rin^ni  mid  uq  uiip  lidu  of  the  midtllc  lint^  of  lii*  left  luMd. 
UnJifr  iiijudii'luus  livHltnciit,  tliv  int><.'ii9il>ilil}*  of  tlic  nfTLirinl  |ii«t  liecaaM 
pvmianpnt.  t  innAe  mqulrira  '\nta  lii»  cundilioii,  «id  iNinwd,  auMing  oUm 
thing*,  tiul  during  tli«  Toyajto  h»  l]iid  falltMi  frum  hU  ehair,  and  •UwA  nitli 
Ibra»  llw  upp(T  part  i>f  hi*  liMk.  TIip  coMliinion  irm  noon  eimd,  but  it  numb- 
nmi  of  tIiGfin)(on  aupiTrcnrd.  I  iinmpdtnlrly  odvi'vd  th&l  tho  intnA  rrnwdiM 
whieh  hkd  brcn  Mpplitn]  to  tho  fiiig<-n  ahoitld  bo  dincl<<d  to  tho  p*rt  that  had 
Wii  lint  injuml,  vii.,  (he  ipinal  cord,  and  my  [utieiil  ipndi)^  rMOTMtd  tbe 
MtttD  iiM  of  bU  Itfl  hand." — From  a  paper  i^  "  L'Kxporietkee,"  cammvM- 
Mt«d  \>j  U.  Dulioia  d'Amwiu.  ■■  On  Uio  Writiiign  of  Galea." 
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that  T  oft'er  no  apology  for  quoting,  somowhat  in  detail, 
his  account  of  its  jjrcmonJtory  and  diagnostic  signs. 

The  most  significant,  and  generally,  but  not  always, 
the  first  symptom  of  general  paralysis  is,  according  to 
Dr.  Skae,  a  peculiar  impairment  of  the  power  of  flrfic»^a- 
iion.  Tlic  patient  speaks  thick,  mumbles  certain  words, 
like  a  per-wn  wlio  is  slightly  intoxicated. 

"  Accompanying  this  affection  of  the  speech  there  is 
(I  think  always)  a  peculiar  expression  of  the  countenance, 
very  difficult  to  describe,  bat  so  peculiar  and  so  easy  to 
recognise,  when  frequently  seen,  and  so  verj-  oha- 
Kicteristic  of  the  disease,  that  any  one  who  lias  had  a 
few  years'  experience  among  the  insane  corild  pronounce 
upon  the  existence  of  general  paralysis  from  the  aspect 
of  the  face  alone.  ITie  face  is  characterized  by  a  general 
licbutude  or  want  of  expression — a  heaviness  of  the 
features  ; — the  eyes  have  a  vacant  and  absent  expression, 
the  pupils  being  oflen  unequally  dilated;  the  angles  of 
the  mouth  are  sluggish  in  their  movements,  the  risor 
and  levator  anguli  oris  muscles  not  appearing  to  act 
at  all ; — the  mouth  opens  and  shuts  in  a  piece,  as  it 
were,  without  any  play  of  the  lips  indicative  of  the 
sentiments  and  passions.  Not  unfrequently  the  face 
treuibles  before  speaking,  as  if  the  person  were  about  to 
ciy. 

"When  the  tongue  is  protruded,  it  is  done  without 
any  marked  deviation  to  one  side,  as  in  palsy,  at  lea-tt 
rarely ;  but  it  often  wavers  from  side  to  side,  as  if  beyond 
control ;  and,  in  the  more  advanced  stages,  the  patient 
is  unable,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  to  protrude  it  at  all, 
but  simply  opens  his  mouth,  when  asked  to  dhow  his 
tongue-  'ilie  pulse  of  the  general  paralytic  is  more 
commonly  fccUe  and  easily  comjiresscd ;  tJie  extremities 
cold  and  livid,  and  every  indication  exists  of  a  weak 
and  lang^d  circulation. 
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.  "  Tlie  affection  of  the  speech  which  I  ha\'c  described, 
gradually  increases  dunng  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
until,  in  its  latter  stages,  the  spoech  becomes  almost 
entirely  inarticulate  and  uniutolligible. 

"  At  some  period  of  tlie  di^Ase  tlie  powers  of  locomo- 
tion appear  to  be  impaired,  and  the  gait  is  unsteady. 
This  affection  sometimes  precedes,  but  more  generally 
succeed:^,  the  impaired  articulation.  In  some  cases  I 
have  known  the  unsteady  walking  precede  for  some  yeara 
the  affection  of  the  speech  or  the  symptoms  of  insanity, 
and  the  disease  appoari-d  to  creep  slowly  upwards  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  it  were,  to  the 
central  oiganof'the  nervous  system.  Generally,  bow- 
aver,  the  impaired  locomotion  succeeds  the  impaired 
speech. 

"  This  affection  of  the  lower  limbs,  which  certainly 
generally  precedes  any  affection  of  the  upper  extremities, 
is  very  different  from  the  affection  of  the  limbs  in 
ordinary  palsy.  And  this  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
malady  which  has  not,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  dis* 
tinguished.  There  is  no  dragging  of  the  Umbs,  as  in 
hemiplegia ;  there  is  no  loss  of  muscular  power ;  no 
pahy,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  in  the  limbs  at 
all.  Thoro  is  an  impairment  in  the  power  of  directing 
the  movements  of  the  limbs,  an  inability  to  control  their 
co-ordiuute  action.  The  result  of  this  i»,  that  tlie  person 
walks  unsteadily,  widens  Ins  base  of  support,  and  sways 
from  side  to  side  like  a  drunken  man.  In  well-pro- 
nounced cases,  especially  iu  tlioso  where  the  so-called 
paralysis  has  long  preceded  the  mental  affection,  he  rises 
slowly  from  his  scat,  balances  himself,  and  begins  to  walk, 
ver)-  wide  in  the  gyves,  fixing  his  eye  soiuetiiiies  on  the 
object  towards  which  he  is  tending,  luid  making  for  it  as 
steadily  as  he  can.  Id  such  cases,  if  the  individual  is 
made  to  close  hiii  eyes,  it  often  happens  that  he  cannot 
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balance  liimself,  and  with  difficulty  saves  liimself  from 
fidling:  he  walks  up  a  stitir  with  comparative  ease  and 
comfort,  because  lie  has  some  object  before  bis  eyes  to 
guide  him  ;  but  he  goes  dowu  stairs  with  fear  and  dif' 
ficultj,  because  there  is  nothing  before  bim  on  which  he 
can  fix  hiH  eye.  This  is  the  most  exaggerated  or  fully- 
de%*cIoped  form  of  tlie  paralytic  condition  ;  but  it  is 
seldom  seen,  in  the  early  stages  at  least,  of  the  disease 
which  I  am  describing,  so  strongly  marked.  Very  often 
it  is  hardly  observable,  consisting  merely  of  a  slight 
widening  of  tJie  limbs,  and  a  rolling  or  shambling,  and 
Somewhat  unsteady  giiit ;  in  fact,  the  affection  of  the 
ipeech  is  not  more  truly  like  that  of  drunkenness  than 
that  of  the  locomotive  powers ;  they  are  botli  the  result 
of  the  loss  or  iiiipairiuent  of  that  power  by  means  of 
which  we  regulate  and  control  the  co-ordinate  action  of 
onr  voluntary  muscles  ;  and  may  exist,  in  every  varj'ing 
degree,  from  tlie  shghtest  appreciable  thickness  of  speech 
or  unsteadiness  of  walking,  up  to  total  loss  of  articulate 
speech  or  the  power  of  walking. 

"In  ordinary  pals^,  ihe  nervous  connexion  between  the 
muscles  of  the  palsied  part  and  the  organ  of  volition  is, 
as  it  were,  cut  off  entirely,  and  the  individual  can  no 
longer,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  make  the  piilsied  muscles 
act ;  he  cannot  lift  his  arm,  or  close  his  hand,  or  draw 

Inp  his  limb.     Or,  it  may  be,  he  conveys  a  I'eeblo  and  im- 
perfect voHtion  to  the  part  (if  the  palsy  is  incomplete  or 
passing  off),  and  tbc  hand  is  grasjied  feebly,  or  the  limb 
is  slowly  and  with  difficulty  drawn  up.     In  the  so-called 
J  paralysis  of  the  general  jiaralytic,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  appears  to  be  no  afoppageot  the  nervous  connexion 
or  electric  current  between  the  organ  of  volition  and  the 
lUSectcd  part.s ;  but  the  volition  is  irrfgularly  conveyed 
[and  diitr'ibufcd.     The  person  carmot  control  and  direct 
!  his  movements  perfectly  and  comenlani^usl^,  yx'Ai  as  a 
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drunVen  man  sees  double,  because  he  cannot  make  his 
eyes  converge  apon  a  given  object;  or  walks  unsteadily, 
Iiccause  he  cannot  direct  and  regulate  the  harmonious 
movements  of  his  limbs.  In  these  movements  of  the 
general  paral}'tic  or  drunken  man,  there  is  nopal^,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term;  the  person  affected  will  run, 
or  dance,  or  kick,  as  actively  and  violently  as  ever,  but 
his  movements  are  irregular,  and  not  always  those  desired 
or  willed.  In  fact,  they  resemble  in  kind,  although 
very  much  modified  in  degree,  the  movements  ot  chorea, 
in  which  the  patient  in  vain  attempts  to  steady  his  hand 
or  carry  it  to  his  mouth.  I  am  ansious  to  enforce  these 
distinctions,  because  I  think  tbey  liave  not  hitherto  been 
recognised,  and  because  the  name  of  this  afiection  ia  apt 
to  mislead  a«  to  their  nature. 

"  Dr.  Keynolds  corroborates  my  statements,  by  pointing 
out  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  between  general  paralysis 
and  wasting  paJsy,  that  in  general  paralysis  the  muscles 
contract  readily  under  the  stimulus  of  galvanism,  while 
in  waiting  palsy  they  do  not.  In  wasting  paUy,  in  fact, 
the  contractility  of  the  muscular  fibre  is  impaired  or  lost, 
while  in  general  paralysis  it  still  remains  unimpaired.* 

"This  imjKLirment  of  the  muscular  movement  gradu- 
ally increases  and  extends,  the  speech  becomes  mure  and 
more  inarticulate,  the  locomotion  more  and  more  un- 
steady, until  at  last  scarcely  a  word  can  be  distinguished, 
and  the  patient  cannot  rise  or  cross  the  room  without 
being  assisted. 

"The  progress  of  those  changes,  however,  varies  very 
much  in  different  cases;  sometimes,  for  example,  the 
speech  is  very  little  affected,  hardly  appreciably  so,  until 
a  very  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  In  other  eases  it 
varies,  being  at  times  much  more  perceptible  than  at 
others.     In  the  same  way,  the  impairment  of  the  loco* 
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motive  powers  in  some  cases  is  far  from  being  obWous, 
even  towards  tlie  latter  stages  of  the  disease;  and  in 
others,  it  is  at  times  more  perceptible  than  it  is  in 
general.  In  all  cases,  however,  I  think  there  is  enough 
evidenee  loft,  either  from  one  of  these  sources  or  the 
other,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  state  of  the  pupils, 
the  expression  of  the  face,  and  the  action  of  the  facial 
muscles,  tu  make  the  physiognomy  of  the  cai>e  diagnostic 
to  an  experienced  observer."* 

Although  this  disease  very  eloscly  resembles,  in  its  inci- 
pient mauifL-statious  as  well  as  in  its  more  mature  stage 
of  development,  ordinary  attacks  of  softening  (such  a  dis* 
organization  of  the  cerebral  matter  being  frequently  found 
after  death  from  general  paralysis),  it  is,  nevertheless, 
considered  by  pathologists  as  an  affection  viti ^eneria,  and 
dwtinct  in  its  nature  from  that  of  ramolltssemeut.  The 
jnorbid  changes,  chronic  in  their  character,  discovered  in 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  grey  matter  of  its  convolu- 
tions (indicated  by  changes  of  colour),  as  well  as  altera- 
tions in  the  medullary  or  conducting  portion  of  the  en- 
ceplmlic  structure,  imdoubtedl}'  lead  to  this  conclusion. 
■  Ai'c  there  any  pathugnumonic  or  diagnostic  symptoms 
"by  which  we  are  able  unerringly  to  detect  in  all  cases 
theeommencouient  of  an  attack  of  suftening  of  the  brain? 
I  am,  from  a  close  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  this 
disease,  obliged  to  answer  the  question  in  the  negative. 
In  some  cases  where  I  felt  ju-itificd  in  predicating  a 
state  of  pulpy  degeneration  of  the  brain,  no  such  ]>atho- 
logical  change  was  discovered  after  death.  Nevertheless, 
in  a  vast  number  of  instances,  the  indications  of  soften- 
ing are  clearly  and  unmistakeably  manifested. 

There  arc  two  priucipal  furuis  of  ramoUissement  of 
the  brain,  viz.,  rrd  or  inflammatory,  wh'/e  or  non-inflam- 
mAiory.  This  atfectiou  of  the  brain  admits,  however,  of 
•  riJt  "  Ediiiburgii  Sludica]  Journal,"  foe  April,  1800.     No.  4.  rol.  iiL 
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other  divisions  and  subclivisions,  but  it  is  my  intention 
ou\y  to  describe  curaority  the  Byrnptomn  of  the  two  lead- 
ing forms  of  softening.  This  important  subject  will  be 
fully  cousidered  iu  alt  its  dctaiU  in  tbe  Kuceceding 
volume. 

The  premonitory  stage  of  acute  softening  is  not  well 
or  distinctly  marked.  Many  of  the  symptoms  mimifested 
at  this  period  of  the  disease  closely  retienible  the  inci]>ient 
signs  of  cerebral  bemorrhage  and  paralysis,  sucb  as  bead- 
ache,  TCrtigo,  muscular  debility,  low  of  sensibihty  in 
Rome  part  of  tbe  body,  tinnitus  aarinm,  fomiicjitions,  a 
sensation  of  weight,  or  slight  symptoms  of  hemiplegia  on 
one  side  of  tbo  body,  muscular  tremors,  tetanic  spasm, 
occasionally  resembling  a  stiffness  or  rigidity  of  one  of 
the  limlM,  slight  paJsy  of  one  of  the  eyelids,  strabismus, 
defective  articulation,  misplacement  of  words,  with 
marked  changes  in  the  physiognomy,  the  expression 
being  that  of  "  astonishment,  stupor,  indifference,  or  im- 
becility." Tbe  eyes  are  sometimes  brilliant  and  staring, 
and  at  other  times  dull  and  without  expression.  The 
face  is  occasionally  suffused,  indicatingastatc  of  cerebral 
sanguineous  congestion. 

Durand-Fardel  says,  that  a  remarkable  and  striking 
symptom,  frequently  observed  in  acute  softening-,  is 
an  increa-wd  secretion  from  tbe  mouth  and  eye.  Iliis 
is  especially  remarked  with  old  people,  in  whom  this 
viscid  secretion  dries,  and  forms  hard  masses  on  the  edge 
of  (be  eyelids,  which  irritate  tbe  eyes,  whilst  an  abundant 
glairy  fluid  drops  from  the  mouth,  or,  when  more  viscid, 
adheres  to  the  tongue  and  palate,  forming  a  thick 
yellowish  crust,  which  is  reproduced  as  soon  as  removed. 
A  remarkable  fact  connected  with  these  increased  secre* 
tions,  sjiys  l''ardel,  is  that,  if  a  partial  cerebral  amend- 
ment takes  place,  the  discbaige  of  ifself  ceases,  but  rcap- 
IJcars  as  soon  as  the  acute  softening  progresses. 
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In  acute  sofl«ii!ng  the  patient  often  complains  of 
optical  illusions,  and  of  impaired  powers  of  deglutitiou. 
But  the  princijwil  diagnostic  symptouiK  arc  undoubtedly 
cephalalgia,  more  ur  less  persistent  and  acute  in  its  cha- 
racter, vertigo,  affections  of  the  speech,  marked  symptoms 
of  paralysis  of  the  paliiebraj,  face,  or  one  side  of  the  body, 
associated  with  muscular  debility,  loss  of  memory,  irrita- 
bility of  temper,  occasional  attacks  of  epilepsy,  and  a 
muddled  and  confused  state  of  the  intellect.  The  spirits 
are  sometimes  depressed,  and  occasionally  excited.  The 
pupils  arc  often  cnntra<'ted,  but  as  frequently  dilated. 

In  chronic,  white,  or  non -inflammatory  conditions  of 
softening,  the  premonitory  symptoms  very  closely  re- 
semble those  previously  described  as  cliaracteristic  of  acute 
types  of  this  disease,  but  materially  var^-ing  in  severity. 
I  have  described  in  the  chapters  on  Impairment  of  the 
Intelligence,  including  the  Morbid  Phenomena  of  Atten- 
tion, Vohtion,  Kmotion,  and  Memory,  the  principal  psy> 
chical  symptoms  indicative  of  the  commencement  of  thid 

iform  of  cerebral  degeneration  or  disoi^anization. 
It  will  be  umieces3:iry  for  me  more  thiin  briefly  to  re- 
capitulate what  I  have  previously  described  as  the  psychi- 
cal evidence*  of  white  softening.  I  refer  principally, 
first,  to  a  confusion  and  then  to  a  gradual  impairment 
*  of  the  intelligence,  showing  itself  in  defective  powers  of 
attention,  enfeebled  memory,  infirmity  of  purjwse,  vacilla- 
tion of  will,  and  a  gcneriil  sluggishness,  apathy,  and  sub- 
sequently imbecility  of  intelUict.  Associated  witli  these 
mental  sym]>tunis,  there  are  cephalalgia,  obscure,  but 
often  obvious  changes  in  the  sensor  and  motor  jHJwers, 
(hypera'sthesia  and  often  partial  paralysis).  I  have  de- 
scribed these  insidious  and  subtle  lesions  when  analyzing 
the  morbid  phenomena  of  motion,  sensation,  and  speech. 
In  cerebral  tumours  and  abscesses  of  the  brain  there 
are  not  generally  detected  in  the  early  stage  any  well- 
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marked  diagnostic  symptoms.  In  these  types  of  organic 
disease  of  the  brain,  heatlaclic,  ofl*n  localized,  is  generally 
present,  but  often  intermittent  or  paroxysmal  in  its  cha- 
racter. If  ceplialalgirt  should  not  be  present  the  patient 
wiU  c'ompluin  of  sensations  of  vertigo,  tinnitus  auriuin, 
defective  memory,  and  occasiomilly  of  coiifusion  of  intel* 
lect ;  but  I  luivc  observed  in  several  cases  of  tumour  and 
abscess  of  the  brain,  an  absence  of  acute  locjd  pain,  or 
even  uneasiness  in  the  head.  In  all  cases  of  suspt-cted 
organic  disease  of  this  kind,  it  is  important  to  inquire 
niiimtely  into  the  antecedents  of  t!io  patient.  In  many 
of  those  affections  it  will  be  found  that  blows  have  been 
inflicted  upon  the  cranium  many  years  previously  to  the 
appearance  of  cerebral  symptoms.  Abscess  of  tlio  brain 
is  often  ai^sociatod  \vith  chronic  purulent  discharge  from 
the  internal  ear.  Under  these  circumstances  persistent 
headache,  vertigo,  distressing  noises  in  the  ear  and  head, 
and  pain  upon  pressure  over  the  mastoid  process,  are 
important  diagnostic  signs. 

I  have,  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  addressed  myself 
to  a  consideration  of  two  important  general  snnptoms 
usually  indicative  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  viz., 
headache  and  sickness  of  the  stomach.  Cerebral  cepha- 
lalgia may  be  confounded  with  hemicraDia,  nervous, 
neuralgic,  gastric,  and  rheumatic  headache.  In  cerebral 
headache  the  pain  may  be  either  acute,  hincinating, 
throbbing,  or  obtuse.  The  intensity  of  the  suffertog  of 
inflammatory  headache  is  occasionally  so  great  that  the 
patient  is  obliged  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time  in 
one  position,  the  slightest  motion  a^,jravating  the  pain 
to  perfect  torture.  The  patient,  8ay.s  Dr.  Abcrcromhie, 
cannot  generally  bear  a  warm  room,  the  noise  of  com- 
pany, or  even  the  exertion  of  cheerful  conversation,  with- 
out feeling  greatly  distresse*!  and  the  headache  being 
increased.     There  is  also  connected  with  this  type  of 
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ceplialal^a,  intolerance  of  light,  and,  in  fact,  in  many 
cases  great  sensorial  acutenesH.  In  this  type  of  headache, 
says  Bomberg,  the  pain  "is  generally  characterized  by  the 
following  peeuliaritiei) :  it  is  permanently  conlined  to  a 
larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  cranium.  There  is  a 
sensation  of  pressure,  tension,  or  pulsation,  or  the  pain 
has  a  shooting,  tearing,  or  rolling  character.  It  varies 
in  intensity,  and  is  excited  and  exalted  by  bodily  or 
mental  iiitigue,  movement  of  the  head,  elevated  tempe- 
rature, liighly  spiced  food,  and  long  and  9onn<l  sleep. 
The  puin  is  relieved  by  raising  the  head  or  by  ajssuiuing 
the  erect  position,  or  restiug  the  head  firmly  against 
Bomething;  it  possesses  a  remittent  character.  There 
are  intervals,  but  during  the  intermissions  the  health  is 
impaired.  Spasmodic  action  or  paralysis,  generally  con- 
fined to  one  side  of  the  face  or  trunk,  supervenes,  or 
the  organ  of  sense  becomes  afllicted  vath  anaesthesia,  and 
delirium  follows.  The  ]>ain  abates  and  ceases  altogether 
as  tlie  paralysis  and  sopor  advance. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to  define  these 
features  with  accuracy  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
diagnosis,  as  the  organ  is  withdrawn  from  examination 
by  a  rigid  osseous  case  -,  still  one  means  of  approach  has 
been  overlooked,  which  we  ought  certainly  to  avail  our- 
selves of.  It  is  a  fact  that  during  every  vigorous  and 
long-continued  act  of  expiration  the  brain  is  elevated, 
the  cerebellum  being  passed  against  the  tentorium,  the 
cerebrum  against  the  cranial  bones.  We  may  easily 
convince  ourselves  of  the  latter  by  placing  the  hand 
upon  the  fontanelli  of  a  child  while  it  is  crying.  'Ilie 
old  surgeons,  acting  upon  a  knowledge  of  this  circum- 
stance, recommended  their  patients  who  suffered  from 
penetrating  wounds  of  tlic  cranium,  to  cough  violently, 
or  to  sneeze,  in  order  to  promote  the  discliarge  of  blood 
or  pus. 
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"  "Wc  may,  tlicrefore,  employ  continuet!  expiratioii,  or 
Itolfliiig  the  brenttiiiiff  during  expiration,  in  cerebral 
diiienites,  e8])cci:illy  if  it  ufTects  the  suH'ace,  as  a  sort  of 
suhtititdte  for  tlie  external  pressure  which  wo  so  &»• 
queutly  have  recourse  to  in  tlie  exploration  of  the  abdo- 
men or  thorax. 

"  Tbc  patients  alluded  to  generally  complain  of  ihe 
heaxlache  being  brou}*ht  on  by  straining  in  defecation. 
For  the  purpo!*e8  of  diagnosis,  we  may  caa»e  the  patient 
to  imitate  this  effort  by  holding  the  breath  for  some 
lime  (luring  expiration,  while  the  abdominal  muscles  are 
eontraotfil.  This  at  once  bring!)  on  the  pain,  or  if  It 
were  present,  increases  it  to  the  utmoBt.  The  same 
occurs  in  screaming,  coughing,  and  vomiting.  Similar 
experiments  may  be  instituted  during  inspiration,  during 
which  the  bniiu  fnllit  and  approaches  the  basis  of  the 
skull.*  We  may  thus  obtain  some  information  on 
the  diseases  afllxtiiig  tlie  base  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum.  H 

"  We  arc  more  lu  the  habit  of  using  the  influence  of" 
position  and  movement  of  the  lieatl  as  the  nteamt  of 
diagnosis.     Swinging  tUo  head  from  side  to  side,  stoop- 
ing down,  rising  rapidly  from  the  horiiwntal  to  an  erect 
]K>sition,  are  apt  to  produce  and  augment  the  pain. 

"The  nio<)ilicatiuns  and  relations  of  cephalalgia  to 
delin  ite  diseases  of  the  brain,  arc  impurtant  in  a  diagnostic 
point  of  view,    iiefore  investigating  them,  it  is  noccs-  fl 

*  BftTina  Toaad  lliat  daring  in»piraHc<i  li»  vm  abk  to  introdaw  ■  qirill 
Ww«««  Uu  tbvll  and  tb«  bcua  of  ■  paintpr.  On  ]>l*cing  •  mtk  cjlin^ 
difidad  mta  iagttm  npoa  tlia  brain,  il  miiU  daring  etdiiiary  iiujiiratiiM 
out  Um,  during  ttttmg  impiralion  thm  lincK  If  •  e^liMlrJcal  ^^an  lube 
filled  witli  nUT  ma  placed  opon  the  brain.  Ih*  flnid  diii»]ip«ai«d  during 
iMfiintliio  and  ictwaed  dbooliMral  «iUi  UcnmI  un  apinUofL— 4m  Luml  i 
"  Plijaiol(«iMh»  BmuIUIc  d«r  VWiMdionni  ncuncr  Zcil,"  p.  119 :  aad  Uw 
•till  mart  ntmt  np«riaM>nti>  t>f  Dr.  Rckfr,  in  "  {"htaiologii^  rtrtcmacliiiiigMi 
•bar  dU  BtwvgDngm  de*  G*l>>rn*  uod  Itiicfciuuuwfci,"  1S43,  pn.  S7— 103 
and  pp^  11^!— 123. 
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Gary  to  puint  out  that,  in  order  to  determine  the  existence 
of  the  paio  in  these  diseases,  it  is  even  more  necessary 
than  in  affections  of  other  organs,  to  have  an  accurate 
history  and  a  coutiuuod  scrieu  of  observations  of  the 
patient.  This  is  necessary,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
longer  intermis!>iou!(,  but  also  on  jtccouut  of  the  recur* 
renoe  of  pain  when  other  symptoms,  and  especially 
l«iralysis,  supervene,  and  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
memory  which  ensues  in  many  cases."* 

The  absence  of  welbnmrked  symptoms  of  gastric 
disorder,  such  as  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  acidity 
of  the  stomach,  flatuleuee,  pain  or  unwisiness  after  eating, 
vitiated  secretions,  sUiggish  action  of  the  Uver  as  well  as 
intestinal  canal,  will  assist  the  physician  in  his  diagnostic 
exiuninatioa  of  a  case  of  headache  suspected  to  proceed 
from  organic  disease  of  the  brain. 

In  ca-ies  of  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  cephahilgia,  the 
pain  will  not  he  confined  to  the  head,  but  will  be  felt  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  ])articularly  in  certain  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  and  alternations  of  temperature. 

In  typos  of  nervous  headache,  the  pain  is  generally 
frontal,  and  oftmi  relifved  by  cheerful  society,  and  wheu 
food  and  stimulants  are  administered.  Attacks  of  tliis 
kind  are  seldom  of  long  duration,  wliercas  in  cerebral 
headnclie,  arising  from  Buftcuiug,  tumour,  and  al>sce8a  of 
the  brain,  the  cephalalgia  is,  in  acute  cases,  rarely  absent. 
The  pain,  undoubtedly,  in  many  instances  intermits,  but 
it  is  generally  followed  by,  or  associated  with  vertigo 
and  distressing  noises  in  the  head,  often  compared  to 
the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

The  headache  symptomatic  of  the  presence  of  tumours 
of  the  brain,  Romberg  affirms,  is  considerably  diminished, 
if  not  in  some  cases  altogether  removed,  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  serum  in  the  cavities  and  between  the  memltranes 
•  IlouiliMg.  [1.  153. 
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of  the  brain,  but  tbe  paiu  is  aggravated  when  inflain- 
mation  ami  sortening  occur  in  the  immediate  ricinily  of 
the  tumour.  The  headache  titat  accompanies  cancerous 
afiections  of  the  brain  \»  generally  acute  and  lancinating 
in  its  character.  lu  abscess  of  the  brain  it  is  geueraUj' 
paroxysmal. 

I  have  prcvioasly  referred  to  the  intimate  sympathy 
existing  between  the  brain  and  the  stomach,  and  to  the 
frc4)ueut  presence  of  nauitea,  gastric  irritability,  and  actual 
vomiting,  in  many  cases  of  obscure  organic  disease  of  the 
brain.  Jicimlierg  has,  with  his  usual  peTxpicuity  and 
accuracy,  described  the  characteristic  Siagnortic  symp< 
toms,  by  means  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish 
c«>r(!bnil  Iruru  idiopathic  sickness  of  the  stomach.  They 
are  as  follows; — 

1.  "The  influence  of  the  position  of  the  head;  the 
vomiting  is  arrested  in  the  horizontal,  and  recurs,  aud  is 
frequeutly  repeated  in  the  erect  pf^sitiim.  It  is  also 
easily  induced  by  movements  of  the  head,  by  swinging, 
shaking,  or  stooping,  or  suddenly  rising.  3.  The  pre- 
vailing absence  of  premonitory  nausea.  3.  The  pceuliar 
chanicter  of  the  act  of  vomiting;  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  ^ectcd  without  fatigue  or  retching,  as  the 
milk  ia  ejected  by  babies  at  the  breast.  4.  I'he  compli- 
cation with  other  phenomena,  the  more  frequent  of  which 
are  pain  in  the  head,  constipation,  and  the  irregukrity 
of  the  cardiac  and  radial  pulse,  which  is  inci-eased  during, 
and  subsei|uent  to  the  act  of  vomiting.  Tlie  duration 
of  the  vomitiug  is  limited  in  the  intliimmatory  affec- 
tions of  the  brain,  meningitis,  cnccphulitis,  and  acute 
hydriM-ephaliis  to  tlie  first  stages  of  the  disease;  and  the 
prevailing  rule  is,  that  as  the  paralytic  and  comatose 
symptoms  increase  the  vomiting  remits  aud  ceases." 

TuKATMKNT  AND  pHOPDTLAXis. — In  all  acute  uflections 
of  the  bruin  and  disorders  of  the  mind  the  cure  aud  life 
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of  tlie  patient  depend,  1.  l^on  the  speedy  detcvlioa  of 
incipient  epnptoois ;  2.  Upon  the  arairacy  of  the  diatfttotia 
formed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cereltral  affection  ;  3.  fjooa 
the  immediate  appUcalion  of  remedial  IreatvieKf. 

I  propose,  ill  tlie  first  iuatauce,  to  consiiler  briefly 
the  general  principles  that  shonld  guide  tlie  practitioner 
in  tlio  treatment  of  incipient  infinity. 

The  treatment  of  the  early  stage  of  insanity  roquirea 
great  delicacy,  discrimination,  and  judgment.  L'nder 
these  circumstances,  where  the  brain  \s  in  a  morbid 
state  of  iiTitation,  and  the  mind  struggling  between 
sanity  and  insanity,  the  person  being  conscious  that  his 
"wits"  are  beginning  "to  tura,"  the  medical  attendant 
should  proceed  cautiously  and  discreetly  iu  bis  exami- 
nation. If  the  patient  be  led  to  beUcve,  from  the 
conduct  of  the  ])hysician  or  from  anj^thing  which  fiUls 
from  him,  that  derangement  of  mind  is  suspected,  the 
most  painful  and  disastrous  consequences  in  all  proba- 
bility will  ensue.  In  the  early  stages  of  insanity  the 
patient's  suspieions  are  morbidly  excited.  He  has  a  dread 
of  "going  mad;"  expresses  a  horror  of  such  a  calamity, 
and  often  most  positively  refusei^  to  allow  himsell'  Iu  be 
questioned  on  the  subject  of  his  mental  health.  Should 
the  patient  believe  that  he  is  imagined  to  be  deranged, 
he  will  sometimes  exhibit  great  violence  and  excitement. 
If  the  practitioner  proceeds  judiciously  in  bis  inquiry, 
he  may  generally  succeed  in  effecting  his  object  without 
inducing  the  patient  in  the  slightest  degree  to  suspect 
the  purport  of  his  visit.  In  many  cases  the  physician 
may  administer  remedial  agents,  and  succeed  in  warding 
_  off  an  attack  of  acute  insanity,  without  conveying  to  the 
P  mind  of  the  patient  an  intimation  of  the  suspicions  which 
exist  a-s  to  his  state  of  mind.  \Vh(.>ii  a  medical  man  is 
K  called  in  to  a  case  of  this  description,  it  is  his  duty  first 
I  to  direct  his  observations  to  the  state  of  the  gcneraJL 
I  c  V  2 
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health.  He  will  almost  iuvariably  detect  either  hepatic, 
gastric,  cardiac,  renal,  or  intestinal  disorder  which  may 
be  irritating  and  sympathetically  disordering  the  brain. 
By  the  timely  ase  of  appropriate  remedies,  these  affec- 
tions may  speedily  !«  removed. 

It  may  oceaiiionalty  be  necessary  to  relieve  the  over- 
loaded condition  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  Tlie  patient 
oflcD  complains  of  severe  bea^larhe,  attended  with  an 
increase  of  temperature,  for  tbe  relief  of  which  the  appli- 
cation  of  a  few  leeches,  cold  evaporating  lotions,  and  ice 
to  the  head  may  he  recommended.  Great  caution  is,  hon-< 
ever,  necessary  in  tlie  use  of  depU'ting  and  antiphh^gistic 
mcaitun;!!.  Alas  !  how  often  have  patients,  who  have  been 
injudiciou.sIy  treated  by  such  means,  sunk  into  incurable 
chronic  melancholy.  In  recent  attacks,  occurring  in 
young  and  plethoric  subjects,  when  the  symptoms  are 
closely  allied  to  inflammation  of  tbe  bmin,  local  blood- 
Icttiug  is  ofteu  attended  with  the  happiest  results. 

Id  considering  the  physical  treatment  of  insaoitv,  it 
in  essentiiilly  necessary  that  wc  should  clearly  under- 
stand upon  wluit  pathological  condition  of  brain  the 
morbid  state  of  the  mind  depends.  I  think  it 
may  be  safely  laid  down,  as  a  general  principle, 
that  the  brain,  in  cases  of  mania,  even  of  the  moat 
exalted  kind,  is  not  necessarily  in  a  state  of  active 
congestion  or  inflammation.  The  character  of  insanity, 
the  symptoms  which  usher  it  in,  and  mark  its  progress, 
all  unequivocally  establish  that  alienation  of  mind  fre- 
quently arises  from  a  cerebral  disorder,  unaccompanied 
with  vascular  activity  or  turgescencc. 

In  obscure  and  duubtlul  cases  tartrate  of  antimony  will 
be  found  an  excellent  substitute  for  bleeding.  Violent 
maniacal  excitement,  accompanied  by  every  apparent  in- 
dication of  a  hifjh  degree  of  cerebral  congestion  and  in- 
flammation, will  ollcn  yield  to  the  administration  of  this 
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dnig.  The  physician  should  bogin  with  snial!  doses,  and 
gradually  increase  them,  until  the  patient  is  able  to  taka 
two  or  three  grains  without  exciting  actual  voiniling. 

On  the  subject  of  depletion  in  insanity,  Dr.  Seymour 
observes—"  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  functions 
of  the  brain  in  mental  derangt^mont  arc  increased  in 
force,  while  the  circulation  is  depressed,  extremely  quick 
and  feeble,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  gives  way  to  the 
smallest  abstraction  of  blood ;  and  yet  these  are  often 
attended  by  raving  delirium,  great  increase  of  muscular 
force,  and  are,  in  fact,  what  are  termed  ki^h  eases.  The 
consequence  of  such  practice  is,  either  the  more  frequent 
return  of  the  high  stage,  or  the  patient  sinlcs  into  one 
approaching  idiotcy." 

"When  bleeding  is  clearly  inadmissible,  cold  applied  to 
the  head  will  be  found  not  only  to  diminish  vascular  ex- 
citement, but  to  lessen  powerfully  the  morbid  sensitive- 
ness of  the  cerebral  organs.  Should  there,  however,  exist 
n  tendency  to  iurtive  plethora  and  apoplexy,  cold  lotions 
and  ice  should  be  used  with  great  caution.  The  prolonged 
hot  bath,  in  conjunction  with  the  cold  douche,  will  often  be 
found  moat  efficacious  in  subduing  maniacal  excitement. 
I  hare  witnessed  the  mental  perturbation  of  incipient 
insanity  frequently  yield  to  this  potent  remedy.  The 
douc/tf  is  to  be  used  when  the  patient  is  in  the  hot  bath. 

In  the  incipient,  as  well  as  in  advanced  stages  of 
insanity,  the  geoerally  overloaded  and  inactive  state  of 
the  bowels  sliould  be  relieved  by  means  of  purgatives. 
Much  caution,  however,  must  be  observed  in  the  use  of 
aperient  medicine.  Very  frequently  the  whole  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  in  a 
state  of  sub-acute  inflammation.  Tins  condition  acts 
sympathetically  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
and  aggravates  the  mental  irritation.  AVhen  this 
morbid  state  of  the  intestines  is  present,  the  use  of 
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aperients  shonid  be  preceded  by  the  application  of  a  few- 
leeches  (particularly  if  there  be  pain  upoD  preKSure),  or 
counter- irritants,  tu  the  neij^hbourhood  of  the  abdominal 
affection.  In  other  cases  of  insanity,  it  will  be  uecessory 
to  exhibit  dnistic  purgatives.  Insanity  has  been  known  to 
yield  to  the  steady  and  persevering  use  of  catliartics. 
Hellebore  had  in  ancient  times  the  reputation  of  being'  & 
Bpecific  in  cases  of  insanity.  This  drug  wa.-!  considered 
to  operate  powerfully  in  cleansin;^  aud  mvi^rattng  tho 
intellectual  faculties.  It  ia  said  that  Cameades,  the 
Academic,  when  preparing  to  refute  the  dogmas  of  the 
Stoics,  went  tlirough  a  course  of  purgation  by  means  of ' 
white  heltehorc.  ^  celebrated  was  this  medicinal  agent 
as  a  mental  remedy  that  the  poets  of  antiquity  have 
sung  ittt  virtncs.  Horace,  in  alla^ioD  to  the  "  happy 
madman,"  says  (I  have  quoted  a  jwrtion  of  the  original 
in  a  former  part  of  this  work) — 

"  H«.  vh«n  liii  tneniM,  at  mucK  «xpvni«  &iid  ]>ain*, 

Hwl  Unflf  por^fd  wilJi  bcllrliDre  his  braiuH. 
Cams  to  himwlt' — '  Ah  ctaul  frwnd*  I'  hr  oried, 
'  I(  thii  to  wTc  mc  P      Ihfttvr  far  Imd  iliol, 
Than  till)*  b«  rabb«<l  uf  plruure  no  rcGnnl, 
Ilia  dear  drluim  at  a  ngituieit  minil,' " 

Persiu!i  also  refers  to  the  fame  which  this  medicine 
had  iicqiiireil  in  cases  of  disordered  mind.  In  his  fourth 
satire  he  tells  Nero  that,  instead  of  taking  upon  himself 
the  great  and  weighty  task  of  government,  which  re- 
quired much  experience  and  sound  judgment,  he  ought 
to  take  the  most  powerful  medicine  to  clear  his  under- 
standing. 

— "  Amtieyrat  meliov  Mrbcre  idctkcm."* 

Mclampus,  the  son  of  Amythaon,  is  said  to  have  cured 

*  Th«  iiiUndiorADticTTa  w«r»lkiiKiiulbrfTtiduaiightIlebaf«.    Tliobaraj 
qaotatioii  from  P«n^u«  Imm  beni  thiu  tnnaUtfd  bj  Di^Jon  :— 

"  Thno  hut  not  utron^  auch  labour*  to  nvlain, 
Drink  hcIlrboTf,  luj'  buy — driuk  derp,  uid  pui^  tbjr  bniB." 
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the  daughters  of  Pnrtus,  king  of  Argos,  of  melancholy, 
by  jjurging  them  with  hellebore.  According  to  the  tni- 
diliouary  fablu,  Mclampns  had  obstrved  that  the  gouts  who 
fwl  on  this  plant  were  purged;  and  having lulniinistcred 
it  to  the  king's  daughters,  who  were  wandering  in  the 
woods  under  the  delusion  that  they  were  cows,  he  cured 
them,  and  received  the  hand  of  one  of  them  in  marriage, 
and  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos  as  Ins  reward. 

In  the  treatment  of  incipient  msanity,  clearly  uncon- 
nected with  active  head  symptoms,  there  is  no  remedy 
which  so  cffe(rtually  masters  the  disease  as  that  of  opium 
in  one  of  its  many  formuhc.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  vast 
amount  of  mental  derangement  may  be  sucfesisfully 
treated  in  its  early  stage  by  the  continuous  and  per- 
severing administration  of  sedatives.  When  insanity 
is  clearly  associated  with  a  depressed  condition  of  the 
vital  powers,  eviilenced  hj'  a  weak  pulse,  feeble  action 
of  the  heart,  and  general  ana>nii«  state  of  the  system, 
the  exhibition  of  the  hydrochlorato,  acetate,  or  muriate 
ofmorpiiia,  combinett  with  iron  and  quinine,  will,  in  a. 
great  majority  of  cases,  be  found  to  art  like  a  charm  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  mental  malady. 

In  some  forms  of  insanity,  belladonna,  coniura,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  chloroform,  Indian  hemp,  henbane,  stramo- 
nium, and  hops,  may  be  administered  with  advantage.  It 
is  obvious  that  no  particular  instrucliutis  can  be  given  for 
the  admintstratiun  of  these  remedial  agents.  Much  must 
necessarily  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner, 
who  should  be  directed  in  the  application  of  sedatives  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  individual  ease  pre- 
sented for  his  Consideration.  It  will  be  occasionally  found 
necessary  to  administer  opium  by  what  is  termed  the 
endermic  method,  as  well  as  hy  cnemata.  In  some 
esses  of  acute  maniacal  excitement,  I  have  found  great 
benefit  from  the  carvful  use  of  chlorofunn  by  inhalation. 
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In  epileptic  and  other  forms  of  deliriani  this  aiia^lietic 
agent  may  be  occasionaHy  used  with  much  advantage. 
It  will  often  be  found  beneficial  in  cases  of  acute  mental 
excitement  to  give,  in  combination,  digitnlii>  and  opium. 
I  have  known  instances  of  acti%'e  cerebral  and  mental 
disorder  vield  to  tliis  mode  of  trcatuicni  after  other 
remedies  liu%*c  failed. 

nefore  dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  would 
make  a  few  observatinnti  on  the  necensity  of  separating 
the  patient  from  hh  friendit  und  family  in  the  incipient 
stiiiie  of  iniiianitT. 

Then;  cannot  be  two  opinions  among  espcrienccd 
medical  men  m  to  t)te  propriety  of  occasionally  recom- 
mending that  a  patient  suffering  from  acute  mental  dis- 
order should,  immediately  the  malady  manifests  itself,  be 
removed  from  all  his  former  a.s80ciations.  As  aprinci/j/e 
of  treatment,  no  iH-usible  person  will  refuse  his  a^^s^-'iit 
to  snch  a  course  of  procedure.  The  object  of  Mparation 
is  to  break  through  the  morbid  train  of  thought,  and  to 
place  the  patient  at  onw  within  the  range  of  eflicient 
curative  treatment.  As  long  as  he  is  surrounded  by  cir- 
cumstances likely  to  encourage  and  give  actirity  to  his 
morbid  suspicions  and  delusive  ideas,  all  remedial  efforts 
will  be  of  little  or  no  avail. 

No  physician  would  be  justified  in  undertaking  the 
treatment  of  a  case  of  acute  insanity  without  receiving 
from  the  friends  and  family  of  the  invalid  ubsolnte 
and  unconditional  permission  to  isolate  the  patient  com- 
pletely fnim  home  and  every  circumstance  with  which 
he  hiul  been  previously  connected.  The  lunatic  may  fancy 
(and  this  is  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  disease) 
th.it  his  family  are  conspiring  against  his  life — he  may 
imaginethat  his  house  is  daily  visited  by  persons  engaged 
in  devising  sehemes  for  depriving  Inm  of  his  life  and  pro- 
perty.  The  physician  would  exhibit  great  want  of  judg- 
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ment  if  lie  were  to  lose  valuable  time  by  attempting  to 
combat  with  the  mental  dL-raujjomcnt  under  such  unfa- 
vounible  circumstances.  In  tlic  majority  of  cases,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  remove  the  patient  from  the  sphere  of  his 
own  cirpic,  before  auy  pcnnuuent  aJvautage  is  likely  to 
ensue  from  medical  or  moral  treatment.  Cases  no  doubt 
occasionally  occur,  iu  which  tlie  practitioner  would  not  be 
justiGed  in  suggesting,'  this  coursi;.  When  the  prognosis 
J9  favourable  and  the  attack  of  recent  character,  evi- 
dently dependent  upon  temporary  bodily  conditions  of 
I  ill-health,  aud  the  delusions  of  the  patient  unconne<:ted 
»vith  any  member  of  the  family,  every  effort  shoidd  bo 
made  to  grapple  with  the  malaily  before  separation  from 
home  is  advised  or  carried  into  effect. 
I  have,  in  the  chapter  on  the  stage  of  consciousness, 
referred  to  the  distressing,  blasphemous,  and  ollcn 
obscene  thouglits  that  occasionally  occur  in  ccrtaiu  forms 
of  nervous  disorder  and  particular  types  of  incipient  in- 
sanity.  It  is  possible  in  many  cases,  whilst  such  morbid 
ideas  are  transient  impressions,  to  overpower,  conquer, 
and  dismiss  them  from  the  imaginatiou  by  an  indomi- 
table  and  persevering  elTort  of  the  will, 
f  Alas  I  tlic  unhappy  sutferer  is  occaiiionally  so  fearfully 
under  tlie  dominion  of  morbid  thoughts  that  he  makes 
uo  effort  to  interfere  with  or  dislodge  them  from  their 
fortress.  Instead  of  attempting  to  do  so,  he  often 
appears  to  encourage  their  admission  into,  as  well  as  to 
^promote  their  unhealthy  ascendancy  over  his  mind,  ex- 
claiming with  the  poet — 


'  Vapour*,  and  cIoikU,  nnd  »torina,  be  Ihne  m;  theme; 

.     .      Wvloitino  kiiidrcJ  glooiiu, 

Conifcnial  horrorn  hail !" 


IJiIr.  Spurgeon,  when  recounting  an  episode  of  his  life 
onnected  with  his  conversion,  says :  "  In  the  early  days 
f  my  Christian  career  I  was  much  troubled  with  wicked 
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and  blasphemous  tliougbts,  which  would  force  thetn- 
selves  into  my  mind  wli«n  1  faticied  myself  most  ardeutly 
struggling  with  Qod  in  prayer.  To  «uch  a  degree  was 
1  under  the  influence  of  these  terrible  suggestions,  thai 
when  thoy  made  an  eHbrt  to  rush  to  my  Up8  I  was 
obliged  to  put  my  hand  to  my  mouth  to  prevent  myself 
giving  utterance  to  them.  So  greatly  afflicted  was  I 
in  this  manner,  that  I  consulted  a  venerable  Christian 
friend  respecting  those  wicked  thoughts.  He  asked  me 
whether  they  came  into  my  mind  in  any  consecutive  form, 
or  only  by  fits  and  starts.  I  replied  that  they  came  quite 
suddenly,  and  !»ad  nothing  const-cutive  about  them.  '  Oh, 
then,"  said  my  Christian  friend,  '  care  nothing  for  these 
thoughts,  I  know  where  they  come  from ;  treat  them  as 
in  Old  Bngtand  we  used  to  treat  vagrants,  flog  them 
well  at  the  cart's  tail,  and  scud  them  home  to  their  parish. 
Tliese  thoughts  are  suggested  to  your  mind  by  Satan, 
who  Kays  to  himself,  "  I  am  likely  to  lose  this  man,  and 
I  will  make  a  desperate  effort  to  keep  him  within  mf 
power."  Flog  them,  I  repeat,  well,  and  scud  them  home.' 
I  did,"  continues  Mr.  Spurgeon,  "  what  my  dear  Christian 
counsellor  advised,  and  conquered  the  enemy." 

The  power  of  self-control  itt,  in  many  instances, 
weakened,  or  altt^ther  lost,  by  a  voluntary  and  crimiaal 
indulgence  in  n  train  of  thought  which  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  individtiid,  in  ihcjirsf  instance,  to  resolutely  buttlo 
with,  control,  and  subdue.  Nervous  disorders  as  well  a* 
insane  delusive  thoughts  are  thus  ofW  self-created. 
It  may  not  he  im  easy  task  to  subdue  morbid  sugges* 
tions,  obtain  a  mastery  over  unhappy  feelings,  crush  uu- 
natnral  inclinations,  destroy  in  their  infancy  the  tyranny 
of  unhealthy  impulst-s,  keep  in  subjecliun  wicked, 
vicious,  and  criminal  tendencies.  The  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining such  a  dominion  over  the  perturlied  mind  may  bo 
apparently  insurmountable,  nevertheless,  a  reiJolute  and 
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persevering  exercise  of  the  voIUioual  power  will,  in  nmuy 
cases,  effectually  enable  tlic  patient  to  accomplish  it. 

*■  Nnmo  »doo  fcrun  mt,  ut  non  miteaMre  potuiit, 
iji  modo  cultuim  pativnieiii  cacuinoilet  aun-iu." — IIoR. 

Directly  tlie  will  ceases  to  exercise  controlling  influ- 
ence over  the  understanding  and  emotions,  the  intellect 
loses  its  healthy  balancing  power.  A  man  indulges  in  a 
depraved  course  of  condnct,  harbours  and  encotiragea 
vicious  ideas,  his  actions  often  curresponding  with  tho 
unfortunate  conditiou  of  his  mind  and  feelings,  until  all 
power  of  volition  becomes  suspended,  and  he  is  actniiJly 
reduced  to  a  state  of  quan  lunacy.  A  person,  perhaps 
for  some  real  cause,  fcfls  a  degree  of  animosity  towards 
a  particular  individual  who  has  injured  him.  Instead  of 
making  an  effort  to  conquer  this  feeling,  he  allows — in 
fact,  force*  his  mind  to  dwell  npon  it ;  the  idea  pursues 
him  in  all  his  walks,  haunts  him  in  his  waking  tiunights, 
and  exercises  a  fearful  ascendancy  over  him  duriii"-  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  The  mind  e%*en(ually  l>ecomes  so 
absorbed  in  the  idea,  that  the  bitter,  angry  feeling  which, 
at  thcjirai  onset,  was  insignificant  and  amenable  to  con- 
trol, seizes  hold  of  the  mind,  and  influences  and  distorts 
ererj'  idea  and  action.  The  morbid  soon  becomes  a 
deranged  mind,  the  insanity  manifesting  itself  in  an 
e."ca^erated.  extravagant,  and  pen-erted  conception  of  a 
notion  which  had  originally  some  semblance  of  truth  for 
Us  foundation.  The  self-created  delusive  idea  may  tliua 
obtain  a  fearful  influence  over  the  mind,  anci  eventually 
lead  to  the  commission  of  criminal  acts. 

If  self-control  is  to  be  exercised  with  any  great  ad- 
vantage, it  must  be  practised  in  the  incipient  stages  of 
disordered  mind.  At  this  period  it  is  possible,  even  when 
Kiiutanity  has  begun  to  throw  a  dark  shadow  over  the 
intellect,  to  snbdue  the  morbid  thoughts  and  pprverte<l 
Jeelings,  by  a  resolute  and  determine<l  effort  of  the  will. 
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In  maiiy  of  those  quasi  morbid  states  of  tlioQglit,  or 
early  scintillations  of  insanity,  much  benefit  is  often  dc- 
rired  from  tbc  adoption  of  a  course  of  remedial  medical 
treatment.  Happily  we  posscfis  the  means  of  invigo- 
rating the  functions  of  tbc  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  « 
thereby  giving  tone  to  the  flagging  and  enfeebled  clTortj  ■ 
of  the  will.  It  would  be  must  uiiwi«c,  while  struggling 
to  keep  ill  check  unhealthy  thoughts  to  neglect  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  state  of  the  bwlily  health. 

It  will  bo  impossible  for  me  to  enter,  except  in  general 
terms,  into  a  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  incipient 
paralysis,  apoplexy,  softening  of  the  brain,  and  other 
orgauic  cerebral  diseases,  without  anticipoting  what  I 
shall  have  to  advance  in  referenoo  to  this  important 
subject  in  the  succeeding  work. 

I  am  convinced  from  the  number  of  caiics  of  incipient 
organic  disease  of  the  brain  which  have  come  under  my 
observation,  that  much  may  be  effected  by  means  of 
treatment  in  arresting  tlic  progress  of  these  encephalic 
nflections,  provided  they  are  brought  at  an  early  period 
of  tlieir  development  within  the  range  of  reoiedial 
treatment. 

The  abstraction  of  a  smaU  quantity  of  blood  from  the 
head,  the  administration  of  mercurial  alteratives,  a  careful 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  secretions,  skin,  and  renal 
functions,  combined  nnth  counter-irritAtionaml  an  ahsti- 
nonce  from  all  mental  agitation  and  anxiety,  will  often 
be  found  of  es^*utial  benefit  in  the  incipient  stages  of 
apoplexy  and  paralysis.  In  a  certain  type  of  case  con 
nect«l  with  organic  or  functional  disease  of  the  heart,  1 
have,  after  relieving  the  local  head  symptoms  by  mcatuo 
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cupping  (wet  and  dry),  leeches  and  blisters,  found  great 
benetitfroin  a  combined  use  of  opium,  dii^italis.and  iodide 
of  potassium.  Where  there  is  laboriouH  action  of  the 
Iieurt  consequent  upon  hypertrophy  or  'vah'ular  disease, 
the  preceding  formula  almoKt  invariably  alleviatei;  tlie 
cardiac  as  well  as  tlic  head  symptoms. 

Tlicre  are  other  typos  of  incipient  apoplexy  and  pa- 
ralysis only  to  be  successfully  treatt-d  by  means  of  tonic* 
and  stimulants.    I  have  observed  well-marked  symptoms 
of  apparently'  acute  attacks  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  and 
paraplejjia  yield  speedily  to  the  administration  of  iron, 
quinine,  and  various  preparations  of  ainc  and  copper.  In 
this  ana-mic.  class  of  case  wine  and  good  nourishment 
■will  also  be  indispensable.     The  pulse  is  generally  weak, 
action  of  the  heart  feeble,  and  the  blood  deficient  in  red 
globules.     This  is  indicated  by  the  pallor  of  the  counte- 
nance and  general  state  of  anaemia.     Tlie  [>atient  com- 
^^plains  of  great  muscular  debility  and  nervous  depres- 
sion.    Associated  with  the  preceding  symptoms,  I  Iiavo 
often  observed  signs  of  what  was  considered  at  the  time 
^K  to  bo  Ikreatcninff  indications  of  apoplexy  and  paralysis. 
^m     In  incipient  general  paralysis,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
H  much  benefit  in  to  be  derived  from  a  persevering  and 
^■pcmtinuous  course  of  iovic  treatment.     In  this  aiVecition 
^Mt  will  often  be  found  necessary,  whilst  building  up  the 
patient,  and  conKor\'ing  his  powers  of  life  by  means  of 
■hvm,  quinine,  zinc,  cod-liver  oil,  &c.,  to  apply  a  seton  or 
Kigsue  to  the  arm  or  nape  of  the  neck. 

In  caiies  of  this  disease  wo  occasionally  observe  symp- 
toms of  temporary  congestion  of  the  brain.  For  the 
relief  of  this  complication  I  have  generally  applied  one 
ft  or  two  leeches  to  the  schneiderian  lucmbranc  with 
marked  benefit.  In  some  instances  T  have  exhibited  the 
various  preparations  of  arsenic  and  copper  with  apparent 
^advantage.    In  depressed  conditions  of  the  cerebral  force, 
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pliosphorns,  combinod  witb  minute  dows  of  Btiiychnine 
and  ood-llver  oil,  may  be  adminii^ered. 

In  the  treatment  uf  lucipient  Hofteniag  of  tbe  brain,  it 
will  be  necessary,  iii  the  majority  of  owes,  to  give  toaiM 
and  stimulants.  I  am  satislied  of  the  posHibility  of  i 
arresting,  in  the  early  stages  of  softening,  the  progreBfi  of  ■ 
the  cerebral  disoi^nization  by  meaus  of  the  treatment  ~ 
previously  su^gest^.  Much,  however,  will  depend  ujwn 
the  chamcteriMtics  uf  each  individual  cafic.  In  iiome 
patients  it  will  lie  necessary  to  apply,  even  at  the  first 
onset  uf  the  duura^e,  if  the  physician  be  fortunate  enongh 
to  see  the  case  in  this  early  stage,  counter-irritation  to 
the  neck,  as  well  as  to  use  drj'-cupping.  In  pjirticolar 
foruiationx  of  the  cranium,  »(ato8  of  the  heart  and  cerebral 
vessels,  it  will  be  necessary,  whilst  sustaiuing  the  powers 
of  life  by  the  therapeutic  agents  ppeoified,  to  cautionsly 
relieve  local  head  symptoms  by  menus  of  leeches.  But 
antiphlogistic  treatment  will  rarely  be  found  necessary, 

J  need  not,  whilst  advising  a  eonrse  of  tonic  treat- 
ment,  associated  with  generous  diet,  and  a  liberal  use  of 
wine,  &C.,  in  cases  of  incipient  softening  of  the  brain, 
suggest  the  importance  of  carefully  protecting  the  patient 
from  mental  labour,  irritation,  and  anxiety.  It  will  be 
useless  to  grapple  by  means  of  medicine  with  this  serioas 
cerebral  dL-tea»e,  unless  the  mind  is  most  scrupulously  pre- 
■erved  from  an  undue  exercise  or  strain  of  its  powers. 

It  will  often  he  found  desirable  to  send  the  patient 
abroad,  or  to  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  with  the 
view  of  removing  him  from  all  temptation  to  work,  or 
to  advise  a  sea  voy;^  aftx'r  his  state  of  general,  mental, 
and  cerebral  health  has  been  well  analysed  and  reme- 
dially  treated. 

T  bavc  on  record  the  particulars  of  a  number  of  cases 
of  incipient  softening  of  the  brain  which  have  been 
successfully  cured  by  an  adoption   of  these  remedial 
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aieana.  It  is  imposiniblc  here  to  enter  into  details 
espcctiog  tlio  tre&tiiieat  of  this  most  important  type 
of  cerebral  tlisoase.  I  can  only,  iu  tliis  work,  deal  with 
general  principles.  Every  case  as  it  presents  it»etf 
to  the  physician  will  exhiliit  peculiar  and  characteristic 

■  idiosyncrasies,  or  morbid  plienomcna.  requiring  a  inodifi- 
■cation  of  treatment,  medical,  morul,  and  hygienic. 

Do  wc  eiittmute  iu  a  nittiiner  commeiisurnte  with  its 
grave  and  vital  importance  the  necessity  of  watching, 
P  iiirith  the  most  scrupulous  care,  the  cerebral  symptoms 
that  follow  all  mechanical  injuries  to  the  bead?  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  vast  amount  of  organic,  chronic,  and 
incurable  disease  of  the  brain  and  disorder  of  the  mind 
can  be  directly  traced  to  this  cause. 

■  In  many  cases,  positive  and  undoubted  evidences  of 
diaea«e  of  the  brain  arc  present  without  exciting  a 
suspicion  as  to  the  cerebral  origin  of  the  affection,  or 
character  of  the  symptoms.     A   man  receives    a  blow 

B-lipon  the  head.  He  may  sulVcr  from  partial  concussion 
B>of  the  brain,  or  be  merely  stunned.  He  recover» 
'  -without  any  apparent  iuconvcnienccs  from  the  injuTy, 
but  subseipiently  head  symptoms  exhibit  themselves, 
■dearly  the  consequence  of  the  injury*  which  the  brain 

has  sustained  many  year*  previously ! 

tiL      I  am  satisfied  that  the  importance  of  this   subject 

"'Cannot  be  exaggerated.     Repeatedly  have  I  had  cot^es  of 

epilcpy    bidding   defiance    to  all    treatment,    tumours, 

abscesses,   cancer,   softening  of  the   brain,    as  \\'etl    as 

insanity  iu  its  more  formidable  types,  under  my  care, 

—  whose  origin  could  unquestionably  be  traced  back,  for 

■«rar)'ing  periods  of  one,  two,  five,  eight,  ten,  fifteen,  and 

KeTen  twenty  years,   to  damage  done  to  the  delicate 

Hstmcturc  of  the  brain  by  injuries;  inflicted  upon  the  head ! 

'     In  some  instances,  accidents  of  the  kind  may  not  be 

followed  by  serious  results;  but  in  certain  tomperameots. 
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conditions  of  bodily  lieuUli,  and  in  particular  predisposi- 
tions, we  may  saft-ly  predicate  the  development  of  chronic 
disease  of  tbe  braiu  :is  the  result  of  neglected  blows  oq 
the  head.  Injuries  of  this  character  occurring  to  persons 
of  a  strumous  hubit,  or  to  those  sufTcring  from  long- 
continued  debilitating  diseases,  impaired  and  per^'erted 
nutrition,  overwrought  and  anxious  minds,  or  inheriting 
a  couistitutional  liability  to  mental  or  cerebral  disease,  are 
frequently  followed  by  serious  and  often  falal  results. 

It  is  therefore  highly  necessary  to  keep  a  vigilant  and 
watchful  eye  upon  those  \vho  have  been  exposed  to  J 
accidents  of  this  kind,  with  a  view  of  antieipating  if™ 
possible  the  development  of  importantccrcbnil  symptoms. 
1  am  satisEed  that  we  have  it  in  our  power,  by  timely 
and  judicious  measures,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  many 
of  the  organic  affections  of  t!ie  brain  originating  fmm 
mechanical  causes,  if  the  patient's  condition  immedijitcly 
after  the  injury  be  attended  to,  the  state  of  his  cerebral 
health  for  a  time  carefully  regarded,  the  incipient 
symptoms  of  bmin  disorder,  when  they  present  them- 
selves, recognised,  and  the  patient  immediately  subjected 
to  prompt  and  appropriate  treatment.. 

Softening  of  the  brain,  the  formation  of  cerebral 
abscesses,  the  slow  growth  of  encephalic  tumours,  subtle 
degeneration  of  the  nervous  tissue  in  the  form  of  can- 
cerous growtliB  (all  tlie  remote  effe<:t8  of  injuries  to  the 
head)  arc,  in  my  opinion,  prevcnfai/e  diseases  of  the 
brain,  if  the  unmistakeable  warnings  afforded  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  their  existence  are  not  neglected,  onrv- 
cogniscd,  and  untreated. 

A  gentleman  was  actively  engaged,  a]jparcnlly  in 
excellent  health,  in  playing  cricket.  lie  suddenly  com- 
plained of  faintness ;  he  then  began  to  vomit,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  dropped  down  dead  I  A  poat-mor/fw  exa- 
mination being  made,  the  brain  revealed  tJie  existence 
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of  a  chronic  encysted  abftcess  that  had  emptied  itself  into 
one  of  the  ventricles.  It  appeared  that  tliis  gentleman 
Imd  bcpn  thrown  from  Iiis  horse  *i'p  ye.ira  prenously 
whilst  hunting,  and  had  suffered  from  partial  concussion 
of  the  brain.  He  quite  recovered  from  all  the  acute  head 
sjmptomK,  but  two  years  after  the  accident  ho  com' 
plained  of  repealed  headaches,  not,  however,  of  a  violent 
character,  as  well  as  of  occasional  loss  of  memory.  These 
symptoms,  however,  were  of  so  trifling  a  character  that  he 
did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  apply  for  medical  advice. 
In  this  case  how  much  good  might  have  lieen  effected  if 
the  cerebral  symptoms  bod  hoeu  at  this  time  recognised, 
and  vietced  in  connrxion  ici/A  the  iaJHry  of  the  head  he  had 
auatained  two  years  jircviunn/yf  Judicious  treatment, 
adopted  at  this  early  period,  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  saved  a  valuable  life. 

A  man,  aged  fifty-two,  fell  from  the  mainyard  of  a 
ship  upon  the  deck.  He  van  removed  to  the  cabin  in  a 
state  of  unconsciousness.  In  the  cournc  of  the  day  he 
became  senMible,  and  in  about  a  fortnight  lie  was  able  to 
resume  work.  Vor  /our  years  this  seaman  never  com- 
plained of  any  head  symptoms.  He  continued  active  in 
his  habits,  as  well  as  intelligent  in  his  conversation. 
Five  years  after  the  accident  he  became  subject  to  head- 
aches of  a  severe,  but  paroxysmal  type.  Tliesc  atbieks 
were  accompanied  by  occasionnl  acts  of  vomiting,  coming 
on  immediately  afler  meals.  At  times  he  exhibited 
much  depression  of  spirits.  Tie  was  treated  for  what 
was  considered  to  be  a  gastric  affection,  and  appeared 
greatly  to  improve;  the  headache  was  less  severe  in 
eluinicter,  and  l)ecame  more  int^-rmittent.  In  the  sixth 
year  from  the  accident  the  patient  complained  of  namb- 
ncss  down  the  left  side,  and  the  headache  returned  with 
increased  violence.     It  was  still  considered  that  all  his 
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symptoms  proceeded  from  hepatic  and  gastric  (Usordei 
aud  notbiiig  was  done  for  the  relief  of  the  cercbml 
syniptums  bvyoud  giving  him  oC'Ca.sioual  doses  of  hloe 
pill  in  conihinntion  with  extract  uf  rhuhurb,  ininieral  acids, 
and  bitter  infuiiious.  In  a  few  months  from  tlie  ap[>var- 
ancc  of  the  numbness  he  became  parasitic,  and  died  in 
this  stiite  eijjht  weeks  subse([uently.  An  encyst«!<l  ab)K!etis 
was  found  afttr  death  in  the  k-fl  hemisphere  of  the  brain. 

A  boy  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  head  from  a 
cricket  bat.  He  did  not  appear  to  suffer  any  incon- 
venience!* from  the  injury  until  fen  or  e/even  years  aner- 
wards,  when  he  became  subject  to  partLxysmal  attacks 
of  headache,  asi^iciatcd  with  extreme  vertigo,  clearly  of 
an  epileptic  character.  He  eventually  had  a  snccession 
of  severe  attacks  of  epilepsy,  which  continued  for  a 
]>criod  of  five  yearn.  Ue  ultimately  died  in  a  violent 
epileptic  paroxysm.  An  encysted  abscess,  of  thu  sixe  of 
an  e^.  was  found  in  the  cerebellum. 

What  course  uf  treatment  would  T  advise  under  these 
circnmstanci^s?  In  severe  blows  ujwn  the  head  it  is 
important  to  keep  in  check  all  tendency  to  cerebral 
congestion  and  inflamuiatiou  in  the  jH>rtinn  of  the  brain 
immediately  under  the  part  of  the  scalp  and  skull  that 
has  been  injured.  By  closely  watching  for  local  cerebral 
diwmlcr.wc  may  prevent  those  stiti'S  of  chronic  irritation, 
congestion,  and  inflamumtion  that  so  frequently  induce 
disorganization  of  structure  in  the  form  of  tumours, 
softening,  and  abscessty.  In  the  days  of  Pott,  veue^ec- 
tion  wjis  almost  nniversidly  practised  after  the  head  liad 
recc)%'ed  a  mechanical  injury.  This  mode  of  treatment 
has,  in  modem  times,  been  altogether  exploded.  In 
these  cases  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  by  means  of 
leeches  applied  over,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  injury  is  decidedly  advantageous  in  preventing 
the  development  of  organic  alterations  in  the  brain.    It 
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will  ofteu  be  necessary  also  to  give  mercurials,  aud  to 
apply  coM  evaporating  lotions  to  tlie  lieatl. 

I  havo,  in  some  cases  of  severe  cranial  injury,  applied 
a  seton  to  tlie  nape  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  issues  i/t  (ie 
sea/p  Hear  fie  ailua/ton  of  the  Oloir,  when  I  have  had 
reason  to  believe  that  local,  cerebral,  and  meningeal 
mischief  existed.  It  may  often  be  necessary,  in  particular 
diatheses,  to  sustain  the  vital  powers  by  means  of  irou, 
quinine,  stimulants,  and  generous  diet,  whilst  the  cere- 
bral irritation  and  congestion  is  being  attacked  by  i\w. 
means  suggested.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  in  our  power 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  fatal  cerebral  disorgani- 
zation that  so  often  follows,  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
injuries  to  the  head,  if  we  do  not  sleep  at  our  posts,  and 
are  on  the  look-out  for  the  first  scintillations  of  brain 
disorder.  It  is  our  duty,  under  such  circumstances,  (o 
watch  for  head  symptoms.  "  It  is  not  enough,"  as  Dr. 
Graves  remarks,  when  referring  to  the  obscure  cerebral 
affections  obsen*ed  in  some  eases  of  fever, "  to  treat  them 
when  they  come,  they  must  bk  seen  and  met  coming." 
Wise  and  sagacious  counsel ! 

I  have  paid  anxious  attention  to  this  subject,  and, 
as  the  result  of  much  experience,  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  in  many  instances  the  advance  of  softening, 
tumours,  and  abscesses  of  the  brain  has  been  cheeked  by 
means  of  tlic  local  head,  combined  with  the  constitutional 
treatment  previously  referred  to. 

I  have  spoken  of  impairment  of  attention,  the  effect  of 
certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  cert-bral  health.  Such 
cases  of  psychical  debility  are  generally  assoeiatcd  witli  n 
depressed  state  of  the  nerve  and  vital  force,  impoverished 
condition  of  the  blood,  and  impaired  state  of  the  nutrition 
of  the  brain.  A  stimulating  plan  of  treatment,  generous 
diet,  cod-liver  oil,  combined  with  the  sulphate  and  val<'ria- 
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Date  of  zinc,  qamiue,  iron,  and  other  Llood  tonics,  are 
valuable  remedies  in  these  cages.  In  instances  of  im- 
paired intelligence,  associated  with  active  head  ejinptonis, 
vertigo,  headache,  &c.,  such  as  to  justify  the  behef  that 
capillar^' congestion  extsbt,  judicious  local  depletion  and 
counter- irritation  are  oiten  of  much  service.  The 
tthstraction  of  blood,  however,  is  rarelj^  necesnary  in 
these  cerebro-jisychical  aifcctions,  and  yet  I  have  known 
patients  to  be  greatly  relieved  by  &  modified  course  of 
autiplilogistic  treatment.  Minute  doses  of  strychnine 
are  occasionally  indicated,  and  the  various  preparations 
of  arsenic,  with  and  without  iron,  and  ammoniated  solti* 
tion  of  copper,  I  have  found  to  afford  considerable  tone 
to  the  brain  and  mind,  if  judiciously  administered.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  therapeutic  value  of  arsenic  and 
copper  are  nut  MufFutiently  apprec)at<>d  in  the  affections 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  particularly  if  associated 
with  states  of  vjtil  depression. 

The  faculty  of  attention,  like  that  of  memory,  is  fms- 
ceptible  of  being  greatly  cultivated  and  strengthened  hy 
a  regular  and  coutinuous  exercise  of  itji  ijowers.  Habits 
of  slovenly  thought  and  careless  attention  are  easily 
formed,  and  when  once  contracted  not  easily  combated. 
The  effort  to  subject  the  attention  to  the  coatrolliug 
influences  of  the  will  may  at  first  he  difBcuIt,  but 
all  obstacles  will  vanish  before  a  steady  and  unrelated 
determination  to  comjuer  and  bring  into  ft  state  of  sub- 
jugation the  restive  faculty.  "  When  we  turn,"  says 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  "  for  the  first  time,  our  view  on  any 
given  object,  a  hundred  otiier  things  still  retain  posses- 
sion of  our  thoughts.  Even  when  we  are  able,  by  an 
arduous  exertion,  to  break  loose  from  the  matters  wliicb 
have  previously  engrossed  us,  or  which  every  moment 
force  themselves  on  our  consideration,  even  when  a  re- 
solute determination,  or  the  attraction  of  the  new  object, 
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lias  smoothed  the  way  on  which  we  are  to  travel,  still  the 
mind  is  continually  perplexed  by  the  glimmer  of  iu- 
trusive  and  distracting  thooghts,  which  prevent  it  from 
placing  tliat  whicli  should  exclusively  occupy  its  view 
in  the  full  clearness  of  an  undivided  light.  How  great 
soever  may  he  the  interests  which  we  take  in  the  new 
object,  it  will,  however,  only  be  fully  established  as  a 
favourite,  when  it  has  been  fused  into  an  integral  part 
of  the  system  of  our  previous  knowledge,  and  of  our 
esta^blished  associations  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  desires. 
But  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  time  and  custom. 
Our  imagination  and  our  memory,  to  wliich  wc  must 
resort  for  materials  with  which  to  illustrate  and  enliven 
our  new  study,  accord  us  their  aid  unwillingly,  and  indeed 
only  by  conipuUion.  But  if  we  are  vigorous  enough  to 
pursue  our  course  in  spite  of  obstacles,  every  step  as  we 
advance  will  bo  found  easier;  the  mind  becomes  more 
animated  and  energetic,  the  distractions  gradually 
diminish,  the  attention  is  more  exclusively  concentrated 
upon  its  object,  the  kindred  idi'as  ilow  with  greater 
freedom  and  abundance,  and  afford  an  easier  selection  of 
what  is  suitable  for  illustration.  At  length  our  system 
of  thought  harmonizes  witli  our  pursuit.  The  whole 
man  becomes,  as  it  may  be,  philosopher,  historian,  or 
poet;  he  lives  only  in  the  trains  of  thought  relating  to 
this  character.  He  now  energises  freely,  and  conse- 
quently with  pleasure,  for  ple-asure  is  the  reflex  of  un- 
forced and  unimpeded  cnet^y.  All  that  is  produced  in 
this  state  of  mind  bears  the  stamp  of  excellence  and 
perfection."" 

I  have  yet  to  address  myself  to  the  treatment,  medical 
and  moral,  of  impairment  and  loss  of  memory.  In 
such  cases,  clearly  tho  effect  of  physical  disease  or  irri- 
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tation  established  in  the  brain,  or  in  some  part  of  the 
body  closely  syiapatliising  with  this  organ,  no  good  will 
result  from  an  attempt  to  strengthen  or  revirifj-  this 
mental  power,  apart  from  a  careful  pathological  in- 
vestigation of  the  cfrehrai  state  of  the  patient,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  mode  of  physical  and  pnyckicat  treatment 
8uggci«tcd  by  such  examination.  In  all  acute  <UTectioD« 
of  the  brain  damaging  the  memory,  it  is  useless  to  battle 
with  a  itpnptom,  to  treat  an  eject,  without  oarefully 
considering  the  cauw.  Great  benefit  occasionally  results 
from  the  exhibition  of  Btimulants  in  certain  cases  of  im- 
jKiircd  Hiumory  consequent  upon  an  exhausted  condition 
of  the  nerve  and  vital  force. 

In  loss  acute  conditions  of  defective  memory,  ad- 
vantage undoubtedly  accrues  from  judicious  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  to  revivify  the  faculty,  but  if 
these  efibrta  should  bo  succeeded  (a»  is  occasionally  the 
case]  by  vertigo,  headache,  or  other  corporeid  sympttinis 
of  distress,  the  mind  should  be  left  in  a  ftamve  state, 
until  the  CL-rebral  condition  is  such  as  to  justify  u  repe- 
tition of  tlic  experiment.  It  occasionally  occurs  that  a 
language,  apparently  forgotten,  has  been  suddenly  revived 
during  tlic  effort  made  to  seize  hold  of  and  resuscitate 
past  impressions.  "Wlien  making  tliese  efforts  we  should 
bo  cau'ful  not  to  strain  the  faculty  beyond  justifiable 
limits.  How  often  the  attempt  to  recall  ideas  to  the 
mind  is  abortive?  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the 
brain  is  permitted  to  be  in  a  qoicscout  state,  the  ideas  will 
frequently  recur  to  the  mind  spontaneously.  If  1  were 
permitted  to  theorise  on  the  subject,  I  sliould  be  iu- 
elitied  to  suggest,  that  the  endeavour  thus  made  to 
remember  past  iiupressions  establishes  a  cerebral  and 
psychical  oscillating  movement,  which  continues  in  the 
vesicular  uouriue  of  the  braiu  after  we  cease  to  make  any 
conscious  eObrt  to  resuscitate  apparently  obliterated  ideas, 
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la  not  this  hypothesis  supported  by  the  following  fact? 
How  often  tlocs  it  happen  that  all  attumpts  to  exercifie 
the  memory  previously  to  retiring  late  at  night  to  rest, 
are  found  to  be  nugatury ;  but  how  vivid  and  life-like 
are  the  ideas  in  the  morning  following  a  state  of  brain 
activity,  consequent  upon  a  satisfactory  amount  of  cere- 
bral and  psychical  repose?  Impressions  wliich  we  were 
not  conscious  of  effecting  previously  to  sleep  have  un* 
doubtedly  been  made  upon  the  uiiud,  and  the  oscillations 
or  actions  thus  induced  in  the  nerve  vesicle  have  con- 
tinued during  the  night,  tlie%!iud  being  clearly  and 
forcibly  impinged  with  the  ideas  which  we  tried  to  stamp 
upon  it  on  the  previous  evening. 

During  the  stage  of  convalescence,  and  occasionally 
after  recovery  from  attaclia  of  insanity,  I  have  known 
[latients  complain  of  a,  distressing  rapidity  of  thought, 
and  of  an  acute  sensitiveness  to  iinpressions,  physical  as 
well  as  moral,  winch  have  caused  them  at  times  great 
anxiety  of  mind.  Tliere  h;is  been  a  want  of  cerebral 
repose  and  mental  quietude,  of  wliieb  the  patient  haa 
been  painfully  conscious.  The  "tempest  of  the  mind" 
Imviug  subsided,  has  lell  a  slight  rufHe  on  the  surface 
of  the  waves  which  time  and  an  immunity  from  excite^ 
ment  only  can  subdue. 

Dr.    Abercntmbie  refers   to    a   case  related   by   Dr. 

Gregory,  of  a  maniac  who  had  been  some  time  under  his 

care,  and  bad  entirely  recovered.     For  a  week  after  his 

,»8toration  to  health,  he  was  harassed,  iKirtJciUarly  during 

bis  dreams,  by  the  same  r.apidand  tumultuous  thoughts, 

Iand  the  same  violent  emotions  which  had  agitated  him 
whilst  insane. 
A  patient,  who  during  his  insanity  imagined  himself 
to  be  an  exalted  personage,  told  me,  that  for  some 
months  after  his  recovery  be  never  could  eutiroly  dis- 
possess his  mind  of  the  idea  of  his  having  accpiired  a 
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Dr.  Rush  suggests  some  valuable  rules  for  the  treat- 
ment of  impairment  and  loss  of  memory.  The  mental 
remedies  for  loss  or  decay  of  mcaiory  should  be,  says 
this  authorityt  a  "  frequent  repetition  of  what  we  wish  to 
remember.  The  benefits  of  this  practice  are  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  a  London  printer,  who  after 
working  seven  years  in  composing  the  Hible,  was  able  to 
repeat  every  chapter  and  verse  in  it  by  memory.  Tho 
ad%'UDtagc  of  this  mode  of  strengthening  the  memory  is 
seen  in  persons  who  repeat  questions  or  whole  sentences 
that  are  proposed  to  them  before  they  can  answer  them. 
The  door  of  the  mind  in  such  people  requires  two 
knocks  Iwjfore  it  can  be  opened,  one  hy  the  person  who 
asks,  and  the  other  by  the  person  who  answers  the  ques- 
tions ;  or  to  speak  mor{>  siinpty,  the  mind  requires  a  double 
impression  from  words  before  it  is  able  to  convert  them 
into  thoughts.  Again,  calling  in  the  aid  of  two  or  more 
of  the  senses  to  assist  in  the  retention  of  knowledge,  is 
found  beneficial  in  cases  of  impaired  memory.  It  is 
Said  that  we  seldom  forget  what  we  have  handled,  or 
tasted,  seen  or  heard.  The  eyes  assist  the  ears,  and 
the  ears  the  eyes.  Children  and  the  vulgar,  whose 
memories  are  alike  weak,  are  unable  to  retain  what  they 
read  unless  they  receive  it  at  the  same  time  through 
their  eyes  and  ears;   hence  their  practice  of  reading, 

twhen  alone,  with  an  audible  voice.  In  some  cases  they 
are  unable  to  remember  even  their  own  thoughts  without 
rendering  them  audible ;  hence  we  so  often  hear  them 
talking  to  themselves.  The  same  thing  is  observed  iu 
tlie  low  and  chronic  state  of  insanity,  partially  from  the 
game  cause.  Where  the  eyes  and  ears  cannot  both  be 
■employed  in  acquiring  knowledge,  the  use  of  the  cars 
should  be  preferred. 

"  Julius  C-esir  says  the  reason  why  the  ancient  Druids 
did  not  commit  their  instructions  to  writing  was,  that 
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their  pupils  roigbt,  by  receiving  them  through  their 
Citre,  more  easily  acquire,  and  more  dnraWy  retain  them 
in  tlieir  meniorics.  The  car  is  less  apt  to  be  distracted 
thiin  the  eye  by  the  obtrusion  of  surrounding  objects, 
the  one  being  more  constant  than  the  other.  The  mind, 
moreover,  is  more  concentrated  in  hearing  than  in 
seeing.  The  truth  of  the-se  remarks  is  confirmed  by 
few  of  the  payings  or  songs  learned  hy  the  ear  only,  and 
in  the  nursery,  being  ever  forgotten.  The  memory  id 
improved  by  exercise.  Its  low  state  among  savages  is 
occasioned  by  the  small  number  of  objects  upon  which 
they  exercise  it.  The  memory  is  aided  in  hearing  and 
after  reading  by  shutting  the  eyes.  In  this  way 
Mr.  Woodfall  reeeived  and  retiiined  the  speeches  of  the 
menihere  of  the  British  parliameat  until  he  committed 
them  to  paper,  after  which  he  published  and  forgot 
tlicm.  The  memory  is  restored  and  slrungthencd  by 
means  of  association.  ITie  principal  circumst^inces  which 
influence  this  operation  of  the  mind  are  time,  place, 
pleasure,  pain,  sounds,  words,  letters,  habit,  and  interest. 
Ideas,  and  even  words  that  have  been  for^>tten,  are 
often  recalled  by  conversation  upon  subjects  that  are 
iv;lated  to  them.  This  is  effected  by  some  incidental 
word  or  idea  awakening,  by  lUssociation,  the  word  or 
idea  we  wish  to  revive  in  our  minds.  l)r.  Van  Rohr,  a 
Danish  physician,  who  visited  Philadelphia  in  tlie  year 
17U3,  informed  me  that  ho  could  at  any  time  excite  the 
remembrance  of  words  by  committing  two  or  three  lines 
of  poetry  to  memory.  Singing  aids  Uie  memory  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  words,  and  of  the  ideas  con- 
nected with  them.  A  song  is  always  learned  sooner 
than  the  same  number  of  words  not  »et  to  music* 

*  I  miMtDbcr  bariiiK  •era,  wlukux  nwintluiii  tl)«  wrriMoTUU.  PuiMt 
■ihI  3IitJvi^,  an  iniKiie  «oi>ui,  wliaM  iitaa  neie  m  imfibDrmt  that,  llioiigli 
uiviji  i^aLii)];,  th<  Hi  not  anDCiate  l«o  •jIULIn  rupklli.-  ot  cooipwiiig  a 
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Beading  or  repeating  what  wo  wish  to  commit  to 
memory  the  last  thing  before  we  go  to  bad  impresses 
ideas  on  the  mind."* 

The  hubit  of  keeping  a  eommonplace  book  for  the 
purpose  of  dotting  down  occurrences,  tbouglits,  or  pas- 
sages from  books,  with  the  view  of  fixing  them  strongly 
on  the  recollection,  is  thought  by  some  to  be  injurious 
instead  of  beneficial  to  the  mind.  TTndouhtedly,  such 
would  bi;  the  result  if  the  memoranda  so  recorded  were 
not  repeatedly  brouglit  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
intellect,  and  past  impressions  thus  reproduced  to  tho 
mind  and  impressed  on  tlie  memory.  It  is  not  judi- 
cious, however,  to  rely  too  implicitly  upon  such  a  mode 
of  refreshing  and  invigorating  this  faculty. 

Montaigne  frecjuently  complains  in  his  wTitings  of  a 
0.SS  of  memory.  He  cites  many  extraordinary  instances 
of  his  ignorance  in  regard  to  some  of  the  ordinary  topics 
of  informatiou.  It  is  obvious,  however,  to  any  one  who 
reatls  his  works  with  attention  that  this  ignorance  did 
not  proceed  from  an  original  defect  of  memory,  but  from 
the  singular  or  whimsical  direction  which  his  curiosity 
iad  hiken  at  an  early  period  of  life.  "  I  can  do  nothing," 

lys  he,  "  without  my  memorandum -book,  and  so  groat 
is  ray  difficulty  jn  remembering  proper  names,  that  I 
ara  forced  to  call  my  domestic  servants  by  their  offices. 
I  am  ignorant  of  the  greater  number  of  our  coins  in 
use;  of  the  difference  of  one  grain  from  another,  hotU 
m  the  earth  and  in  the  granary ;  what  use  leaven  is  of 
in  making  bread,  and  wtiy  wine  must  stand  some  time 
in   the  vat  before  it  lerments."     Yet  the  same  author 


word,  llowsver,  when  «h«  uug,  wliich  klio  did  willingly  whon  tbe  MUmpIo 
wu  ict,  iho  Rpoatct]  very  cleai'lf  not  only  lliu  ajr  but  llie  wordx.  Thiu  Ui« 
ucmoi'v,  tmraithful  in  Csiivb  wliere  IIm  ironla  vten  idea*,  b«c(uns  clvar  and 
jiniciw  ulii-ii  tile  wurdit  irere  t>ong«," — (GrBtiolot.) 

*  "  Medical  lti(|uirii!*  njiA  Obnvrvntiou*  ii|x>d  tlio  DisciMn  of  tin'  Slind," 
Lf  B.  Itu.l>,  ^l.U.     riiil4d.'1pli)i>,  Um.     V.  3S1. 
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seems  evident!}',  from  his  writings,  to  have  bad  lua 
memory  wonderfully  stored  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
apophtliegms,  mid  of  historical  passages  which  had 
impressed  hid  iina^natiou,  and  to  have  been  familiarly 
acquainUKl,  uot  only  with  the  names,  but  with  the  absard 
and  exploded  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 

In  several  cases  that  have  como  under  my  observa- 
tion, the  memory  has  become  impaired  in  consequence 
of  an  undue  straining  of  the  faculty  in  early  life.  I 
once  saw  a  youth  who  eventually  sank  into  a  condition 
of  imbecility,  caused  (as  was  alleged  by  medical  atten-  S 
dants  of  the  patient's  family)  by  severe  and  prolonged  " 
exercise  of  the  memory. 

It  is  with  the  memory  as  ^rith  the  other  intdlectual 
faculties,  the  amount  of  strain  to  which  it  is  subjected 
should  have  an  equitable  relation  to  its  condition  of 
connate  or  normal  vigour.  It  would  bo  manifestly 
unphilosophica]  to  subject  all  memories  to  the  same 
degree  of  pressure,  or  to  imagine  that  because  a  few 
minds  are  capable  of  committing  expeditiously  and 
accurately  to  memory,  within  a  prescribed  period,  a 
certain  degree  of  knowledge,  that  every  intellect  is  com. 
petent,  with  facihty,  to  execute  a  similar  task.  There 
are  as  great  differences  in  the  mentai  as  in  the  pkyaictil 
capacities  of  children.  It  is  consequently  absurd  to  deal 
with  them  en  masse,  as  if  the  human  mind  were  a  mere 
machine,  capable,  without  scientific  discrimination,  of 
the  same  amount  of  sustained  intellectual  labour  antt 
rapid  progress.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  imijortant 
clement  in  education  to  carefully,  steadily  invigorate, 
and  discipline  the  memory  in  early  life,  but  in  offccting 
this  most  desirable  object,  it  Is  our  duty  to  avoid  mis- 
taking natural  mental  dntness  for  culp^ihle  idleness,  and 
organic  cerebral  incaiwicity  for  criminal  indifference  to 
intellectual  culture  and  educational  advancement. 
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Wliou  spcakiog  of  tlie  injurious  effects  of  overslraiu- 
ing  the  niemorj*  in  early  life  it  has  heen  ohservetl,  "  the 
faculty  of  memory  is  much  too  hardly  pressed  hy  the 
practice  of  sonic  schools.  It  is  a  great  temptation  to  a 
schoolmaster,  who  may  be  overworked  or  indolently  in- 
clined, to  have  recourse  to  long  I'epetition  tasks,  because 
it  economises  his  o\vn  time.  It  kee[>s  a  whole  cla«s 
actively  employed,  and  costs  Iiiin  a  very  little  time  to 
hear  what  it  has  cost  them  a  very  long  time,  compara* 
lively,  to  learn.  This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  labour- 
ing with  boys,  and  patiently  solving  their  difficulties.* 

"  I  am  <|uitc  awai-c  that  this  escrcise,  in  its  degree,  is 
very  useful ;  that  to  commit  passages  to  memory  in  a 
language  conduces  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  it, 
and  a  power  of  composing  in  it.  But  this  is  carried 
beyond  all  bounds  in  some  schools.  In  that  in  which  I 
VVA  educated,  it  was  the  custom,  once  a  year,  that  boys 
in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  should  repeat  all  the 
Latin  and  Greek  poetry  they  had  learned  in  the  year, 
with  such  addition  to  it  of  fresh  matter  as  each  boy 
could  accompUsh.  So  much  did  our  place  iu  the  school 
depend  on  success  in  this,  and  so  severe  was  the  rivalry, 
liat  although  we  were  then  only  about  fourteen  years  of 
S,  the  usual  quantity  for  the  boys  to  repeat  was  from 
IX  to  eight  thousand  lines,  which  we  did  in  eight  dif- 
ferent lessons,  aud  it  took  about  a  week  to  hear  us.  One 
boy,  in  my  year,  couhtrued  and  repeated  the  enormous 
quantity  of  fourteen  thousand  lines  of  Homer,  Horace, 
aud  Virgil ;  I  heard  him  say  it ;  the  master  dodged  hira 
about  very  much,  but  he  scarcely  ever  missed  a  single 

■vord.     One  wonders  in  what  chamber  of  the  brain  it 
could  possibly  have  been  stowed  away  I 

K     "  Now  I  do  not  think  that  this  excessive  strain  on  the 

•  "M«Dta1  ^'igo^^■:  it«  aWainioeDt  iiiip«di;d  by  Etron  in  Bduoktion,"  by 
tlic  Ikv.   U-  FottTun,  B.D.     LunJon,  ISJa. 
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were  to  convey  the  impression  that  I  estimated  lightly 
the  benefit  to  he  derived  from  a  steady  and  persevering 
cultivaUon  of  the  memory  in  early  life,  it  is,  in  eveiy 
point  of  view,  most  essential  Unit  this  faculty  sliould  be 
carefully  developed,  diseiplined,  and  invigorated  during 
the  scholastic  training  which  most  boys  intended  for 
the  universities,  and  subsoquontly  for  political  and  pro- 
fessiouul  life,  have  to  undergo.  The  knowledge  tiien 
acquired  is  seldom  if  ever  obliterated,  except  by  disease, 

■  from  the  mind.  How  much  of  the  pure,  refined,  and  ele- 
vated mental  enjoyment  in  which  we  luxuriously  revel  in 
after  years  is  to  be  traced  to  that  period  when  we  were 
compelled  to  commit  to  memory,  often  as  a  task,  but  more 
frequently  as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  school, 
long  and  brilliant  passiiges  from  illustrious  classical 
authors?  Do  we  ever  regret,  when  our  bark  is  being 
(osKcd  upon  the  noisy  and  tempestuous  ocean  of  life, 

■liaving  bad  to  go  through  such  an  intellectual  ordeal  ?  Is 
Hnot  the  mind  thu»  stored  with  an  imperishable  knowledge 
of  passages  from  the  poets,  orators,  and  historians  of  an- 
tiquity full  of  elevated  thoughts,  profound  wisdom,  exqui* 
site  imagery,  noble  and  magnanimous  sentiments? 
B  It  would  be  absurd  to  undervalue  a  system  of  educa- 
tional discipline  productive  of  so  many  obvious  advan- 
tages. My  animadversions  arc  directed  against  the  too 
KK^nsive  cultivation,  as  well  as  undue  strainint/  of  the 

■  memory,  forgetting,  as  I  think  we  sometimes  do,  that 
Bihere  are  iiigher  and  more  exalted  mt-ntal  facuHies  that 
"require  to  be  carefully  expanded  and  forlified,  before  the 

niiud  is  fitted  to  enter  into  the  great  arena  of  life,  and 
qualified  to  contend  successfully  iu  its  many  battles, 
struggles,  and  trials. 

■  liefore  concluding  this  chapter,  I  would  briefly  address 
Kjny.sclf  to  the  cou.sideration  of  two  important  questions 
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intimately  connected  witli  the  very  interesting  facts  pre- 
viously discussed  in  this  volume — viz.: 

1.  At  ahal  pirttcv/ar  period  of  hfe  does  the  tntdleci 
be^in  to  deciine,  and  tchvn,  as  a  general  rule,  isJSrat  ob»ervtd 
(he  commencemeni  of  an  insenescence  of  Ike  ittlellectttal 
principle  ? 

2.  It  great  tfrengfk  of  memory  often  aatoctaled  tcitA 
limiledpotcera  of  judgment  and  reatomag,  and  conjoined  icith 
a  low  order  of  intelligence  ? 

"  In  old  persons,"  says  Cabanis,  "  the  feebleness  of  the 
hrain,  and  of  those  functionji  which  originate  therein, 
gives  to  their  determination  the  saind  mobility,  the  same 
characteri»tic  uncertainty  which  they  possess  during 
childhood ;  in  fact  the  two  conditions  closely  resemble 
each  other."  The  Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montpolier,  Dr.  Xjordat,  denies  tlie  truth  of 
this  aphorism,  and  terms  it  a  "  popular  delusion."  This 
able  physiolo^st  and  philosopher  maintains  that  it  is 
the  vital,  not  the  tntelleetual  principle  that  is  seen  to 
wane  as  old  ago  throws  itn  autumnal  tinge  over  the 
grccu  foliage  of  life.  "It  is  not  true,"  ho  says,  "that 
the  intellect  becomes  weaker  after  the  vital  force  has 
passed  i\a  culminating  point.  The  undcriitanding  ac- 
quires more  strength  during  the  first  half  of  that  period 
which  is  designated  as  old  age.  It  is  impossible,"  be 
says,  "  to  assign  any  period  of  existence  at  which  the 
reasoning  power  suffers  deterioration."  Nimierous  illos- 
tnitions  are  adduced  for  tlie  purpose  of  establishing  that 
senescence  of  the  iutelligcnce  is  not  isochronons  with 
that  of  the  vital  force. 

Tlie  conversation  of  Uie  celebrated  compowr,  Clierubini, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  is  said  to  have  been  as  brilliant  as 
during  the  meridian  of  his  existence.  Gosse  composed 
a  Te  JJeum  at  the  ago  of  seven ty-eigbt.  Corneillc.  when 
seventy  years  of  age,  exhibited  no  decay  of  intellect^ 
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judging  from  his  poetic  address  to  the  king.  M.  des 
QuonsommicTes,  the  accomplished  poet,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  one  hundred  and  sixtiM-n,  was  full  of  vivacit}', 
and  fully  capable  of  sustaining  a  lively  and  intoUigcnt 
conversation.  M.  Leroy,  of  Itambouillet,  at  the  j^  of 
one  hundred,  composed  a  reraarJtahly  beautiful  and 
spirited  poem.  Abht'  Tmiblot,  when  speaking  of  the 
intcllcet  of  Foiitenelle  when  far  advanced  in  life,  says, 
"  His  intellectual  faculties,  with  the  exception  of  a  sliglit 
defect  of  memory,  hatl  preserved  their  integrity  in  spite 
of  corporeal  debility.  His  thoughts  were  elevated,  his 
expressions  finished,  his  answers  quick  and  to  the  point, 
his  reasoning  powers  accurate  and  profound."  Cardinal 
dc  Fleury  was  Prime  Minister  of  France  from  the  age 
of  seventy  to  ninety*.  At  the  age  of  eighty  Fontenello 
asked  permission,  on  the  ground  of  physical  infirmity, 
to  retire  from  the  post  of  por]jetuaI  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  prime  minister  refused  the 
request.  Three  years  subsequently,  Fontenelle  again 
expressed  a  wish  to  resign  office.  "  You  are  an  indolent, 
lazy  fellow,"  writes  the  Cardinal ;  "  hut  I  suppose  we 
must  occasionally  indulge  such  characters,"  Voltaire, 
when  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  came  to  Paris,  agreeably 
to  his  own  language,  "  (o  seek  a  frinmph  and  fo  Jlnd  a 
Umb."  Richelieu  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  full 
of  mental  vigour.  A  few  minutes  before  his  death,  his 
daughter-in-law,  wishing  to  encourage  him,  said,  "  Tott 
are  not  so  Ul  as  you  would  wish  os  to  believe;  your 
countenance  is  charming."  "  Wliat  1"  said  he,  with  the 
utmost  vivacity,  and  full  of  wit  and  hamour,  "has  vig 
^aee  been  converfetHnto  a  mirror?"* 
Mr.  Waller  wrote,  when  he  was  past  eighty,  a  poem, 

TraiiHlftted 


•  Vide  "  Lectures  on  MmUl  DynnmicB,"  by  Profcosot  Lordut. 

t«or»  I'ur  tUu  Fri/choto^cal  Journal. 
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he  priutcd  a  book,  entitled.  The  Vrinciphs  and  Duties  of 
the  Chr'inHan  Religion,  a  copy  of  which  he  sent  to  every 
house  in  his  parish.  Ho  died  in  the  ninety-first  year 
of  his  age.* 

Titian,  the  greatest  painter  of  the  Venetian  school, 
and  the  founder  of  the  trae  principles  of  colouring, 
continued  to  exercise  his  art  until  1576,  when  lie  died 
of  the  plague  at  Venice,  in  tlie  ninety -sixth  year  of  his 
age.  Soon  after  1553  (at  the  age  of  scv-ctity-threc  or 
soventy-six)  he  painted,  at  Innspruck,  the  portraits  of 
Ferdinand.  King  of  the  Romans,  his  queen,  and  all  his 
family,  in  one  picture,  which  it:  said  to  have  been  his 
masterpiece.  Benjamin  West,  the  historical  painter,  was 
bom  in  173S,  and  in  1814  (aged  seventy-six)  exhibited 
a  picture  of  "  Christ  Eejected  by  the  Jewish  High-priest," 
one  of  his  best  works;  and  in  1S17  (aged  seventy-nine) 
he  painted  his  picture  of  "  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse." 
He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  in  full  mental  vigour. 
Fontenelle  wrote  his  "  Elements  of  the  Geometry  of 
Infinites,"  in  1727,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

llichard  Cumberland,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  was 
born  July  15,  1032.  When  Dr.  Wilkins  had  published 
his  Coptic  Testament,  he  made  a  present  of  a  copy 
to  his  lordsliip,  who  sat  down  to  study  it  when  he 
was  p!ist  eighty-three.  At  this  advanced  age  he  mas- 
tered the  liinguage,  and  went  through  great  part  of 
this  version,  aud  would  often  give  excellent  hints  and 
remarks  as  he  proceeded  in  reading  it.  At  length,  in 
the  autumn  of  tlie  year  1718,  he  was  struck  with 
palsy,  from  which  he  ucver  recovered. f 

Handel's  last  appearance  in  public  was  on  the  Cth  of 
April,  1759.    He  then  had  reached  the  advanced  age 
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of  seventy-five.  After  tliat  period  his  faculties  rapklly 
declined;  and  it  was  evident  he  bad  not  lon^  to  live. 
Of  tliis  lie  was  himself  fiilly  aware,  and  prepared  to 
meet  liiH  end  witli  a  resignation  and  compoiiure  based 
upon  a  sincere  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Cliristianity. 
As  the  close  of  his  life  approached,  he  signified  a  fervent 
witih  that  he  might  expire  on  Good  Friday,  and  it  is 
singular  that  he  breathed  his  last  on  that  day. 

Ben  Jonunn  died  in  1637,  aged  sbtty-three.  He 
composed,  literally  on  his  death-bed,  that  exquisite 
fragment  of  a  pastoral  drama,  the  "  Sad  Shepherd,"  which 
in  beauty  and  fn-shness  of  conception  and  treatment  is 
the  most  youthful  of  all  his  works.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
died  in  1727,  aged  eighty-four.  About  a  month  pre- 
vioufily  to  his  death  he  presided,  wJtli  great  ability  and 
unimpaired  intellect,  at  the  Koyul  Society.  Locke  died 
in  1704,  aged  seventy-three.  Sonic  of  his  last  com- 
positions, which  were  written  shortly  before  his  death, 
and  pnbtished  with  his  posthumous  papers,  were,  A 
Discourse  on  Miracrles,  and  Paraphrases,  with  Notes  of 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  These  works  evidence  no  deca- 
dence in  his  powerful  intellect.  ]>r.  Johnson  died  in 
1784,  aged  seventy-live.  He  published  his  lant  work, 
"  The  I^ives  of  the  English  Poets,"  only  three  years  before 
his  death.  His  last  hours  were  employed  in  adjusting 
his  worldly  concerns,  with  composure  and  exactness,  as 
one  who  was  fully  conscious  that  he  was  soon  to  render 
bis  last  account  to  God.  His  intellect  was  powerful 
and  clear  to  the  last.  Wliilst  dying,  he  repealed  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Latin  language.  Ilacon  died  in 
1625,  aged  sixty-seven,  and  retained  to  the  last  his  love 
for  science.  Shortly  before  his  death,  be  was  driving 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Highgate ;  the  day  was  cold, 
and  the  snow  lay  on  tlio  ground.     It  had  previously 
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occurred  to  him  that  snow  might  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  preserriug  animal  suliHtances  from  putrefaction,  and 
determined  to  try  the  experiment,  he  descended  from 
his  carriage,  entered  a  cottage,  and  purchased  a  fowl, 
which  with  his  own  hands  he  stufl'ed  with  snow ;  in 
doing  this  lie  was  seized  with  a  sudden  cold,  which 
terminated  fatally  after  sulTering  for  a  week. 

Chaucer  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  Ihiring 
hifi  retirement  in  1301,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
with  an  intellect  in  fuU  vigour,  lia  was  employed  in 
writing  his  learned  treatise  on  the  "Jsirohhe,"  for  the 
use  of  his  son,  a  boy  ten  years  old.  Sir  E.  Coke  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two.  He  spent  his  last  days 
in  full  intellectual  vigour  in  revising  his  numerous 
works.  He  died  repeating  with  his  last  breath,  "Thy 
kingdom  come.     Thy  will  be  done." 

Lord  Eldou  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  He  re- 
mained in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  mental  powers  until 
ghortly  before  hi«  death,  when  although  his  mind  on  the 
whole  was  clear  and  correct,  yet  he  formed  on  some 
subjects  erroneous  impressions;  and  his  pleasantry, 
though  it  very  visibly  waned,  yet  sparkleil  forth  from 
time  to  time  so  as  to  recal  its  former  brilliancy. 

Lord  Kcnyon  died  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Ho  retained 
to  the  last  his  mental  powers.  Gratefully  expressing, 
with  his  last  breath,  his  sense  of  the  many  blessings  he 
had  enjoyed,  and  his  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 
Lord  I  lurdwicke  died  at  the  age  of  seventy -three.  He 
resigned  the  Great  Seal  in  1754  ;  but  he  still  continued 
to  serve  the  public  in  a  more  private  station  with  an 
unimpaired  vigour  of  mind,  which  he  enjoyed  even  under 
a  long  indisposition  until  his  death.  Lord  Stowelldied 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety.  His  mind  was  vigorous 
until  within  two  years  of  his  death,     liolingbroke  died 
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freely    and    softly  like  a  child,  and  with  as  calm  and 
sercQO  a  countenance  as  in  his  best  health,  though  apj>a> 

rently  ever  after  void  of  consciousness He  had 

entered  his  eighty-nintii  year.  When  he  had  a  visit 
from  Dr.  Turton,  his  physician,  he  thus  hroke  off  a 
discussion  respecting  his  symptoms:  —  'Instead  of 
dwelling  on  an  old  man's  pulse,  let  me  ask  you,  dear 
doctor,  what  you  think  of  this  wunderful  French  Revo- 
lution ?'  Dr.  Turton:  —  'It  is  more  material  to 
know  what  your  lordship  thiiiks  of  it.*  Itord  Mans- 
field:— 'My  dear  Turton.  how  can  two  reasonable 
men  think  ditl'ercntly  ou  the  subject?  A  nation,  which 
for  more  than  twelve  centuries  has  made  a  conspi- 
cuous figure  in  the  annals  of  Europe;  a  nation  where 
the  polite  arts  first  flourished  in  the  northern  hemi- 
^here,  and  found  an  asylum  against  the  harbarotis 
incursions  of  the  Gotlis  and  Vand;ils ;  a  natinn,  wliose 
philosophers  and  men  of  scionce  cherished  mid  improved 
civilixation,  and  grafted  on  the  feudal  system  the  beet  of 
all  systems,  their  laws  respecting  the  descents  and  various 
modifications  of  territorial  property :  to  think  that  a 
nation  like  this  should  not,  in  the  course  of  so  muuy 
centuries,  have  learned  something  worth  preserving, 
should  not  have  hit  upon  some  little  code  of  laws,  or  a 
few  principles  .sufficii-nt  to  form  one!  Idiots!  who  in- 
stead of  retaining  what  Wiis  valuable,  sound,  and  ener- 
getic in  their  constitution,  have  at  once  sunk  into  bar- 
barity, lost  sight  of  first  principles,  and  brought  forward 
a  farrago  of  laws  fit  for  Botany  Bay  I  It  is  enough  to 
fill  the  mind  with  astonishment  and  abhorrence !  A. 
constitution  ! — a  constitution  like  this  may  survive  tliat 
of  an  OLD  UAN,  but  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  can 
protect  and  transmit  it  down  to  posterity.'  Horrors 
broke  out  and  succeeded  each  other  even  more  rapidly 
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tlian  he  had  anticipated ;  and  old  as  be  was  Itc  Uved  to 
hear  the  news  that,  erery  vestige  of  liberty  bein^ 
extinguished  in  Knuice,  the  Heigii  of  Terror  was  inuu- 
datiDfj  the  country  with  blood,  and  liomi  XVI.,  the 
constitutional  king,  was  executed  on  the  scaffold  as  a 
malefactor."* 

I  now  proceed  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  question, 
whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  popular  notion  that 
great  vigour  of  memory  is  often  associated  with  limited 
powers  of  judgment,  defective  reasoning,  and  circQm< 
scribed  reflective  faculties ;  in  other  words,  conjoined 
with  a  low  order  of  intelligence.  Do  facts  establish 
such  an  hypothesis  or  justify  the  axiom,  "  beali  armoria, 
exjtectanf en  judicium  ?" 

If  we  based  our  conclusions  upon  a  priori  reasoning. 
wc  might,  upon  a  superficial  i;xaminatiun  of  the  question, 
be  disposed  to  answer  the  interrogatory  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  faculty  of  memory  is  in  its  fundamental 
features  an  automatic  or  invuluntary  i>owcr.  The 
mental  process  involved  in  the  reception  of  ideas  is  iu 
itself  a  simple  and  elementary  one,  not  necessarily  call- 
ing into  action  any  complex  intellectual  o)>erutiou8. 
The  majority  of  our  ideas  enter  the  mind  whilst  it  is  in 
A  passive  state.  Little  or  no  mental  eflbrt  is  required 
in  order  to  grasp  or  receive  the  myriads  of  impressions 
that  arc  momentarily  forcing  an  admission  into  the 
mind.  It  is  true  that  many  of  our  ideas  ore  the  result 
of  an  active  state  of  the  iutelligenco.  Among  such  ore 
those  which  Locke  de«iguateii  as  ideas  of  reflection,  as 
contradistinguished  from  those  of  sensation.  'Whilst 
endeavouring  to  comprehend  a  subtle  and  profoundly 
philosophical  process  of  reasoning,  the  mind  is  in  the 
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H  highest  state  of  activity,  with  the  view  of  seizing  holil 

H  and  retaining  the  idens  embodied  in  the  argament  im- 

meiliately  su^estcd  to  consciousness.    lu  order  to  effect 

■  this  object  a  great  and  sustained  cflort  of  thought  is 
required,  and  the  more  important  facidties  of  the  under- 
standing arc  unavoidtihly  caU(?d  into  active  exercise.  But 
to  reproduce  tlie  ideas  so  imbibed,  a  voluntary  act  of  the 
mind,  termed  recollection  or  reminiscence,  is  only  neces< 

Isary,  that  is,  supposing  the  ideas  do  not  occur  to  the 
mind  as  a  spontaneous  act  of  suggestion. 
It  requires  uo  obvious  exercise  of  thought  or  severe 
course  of  reasoning  to  enable  us  to  recal  to  the  mind, 
when    once    thoroughly     comprehended,    the    leading 
principles  embodied   In  Paley's  "  Evidences,"  Butler's 
"Analogy,"  Newton's  "  Principia,"   or  Kant's  "Pure 
Ecason."      They  arc  indelibly  (presupposing  a  healthy 
B  rtate   of  the  brain  and  intellectj    impressed  upon   the 
H  mind  of  every  educated  man    conversant  with    these 
H  branches  of  literature,  and  are  easily  made  objects  of 
B  consciousness  by  an  effort  of  the  will.     Considered  meta- 
physically,  the   memory,    although  a   most   important 

I  faculty,  is  not  one  of  a  high  intellectual  character.  How 
different  is  the  memory  in  this  respect  from  the  more 
exalted  faculties  of  reason  and  judgment ! 

If  my  argument  be  tenable,  we  can  easily  understand 

the  proposition,  that  great  vigour  of  memory  is  not 

Hecesmrily  associated  with  superior  powers  of  judgment 

■  or  strength  of  reasoning  capacity.      Hence  an  active 

state  of  this  faculty  may  eo-cxist  with  an  intellect  gene- 

E-  defective  in  its  organization ;  in  other  words,  with 
ind  but  partially  and  imperfectly  developed  iu  its 
ler  manifestations, 
'any  facts  have  been  cited  to  establish,  that  extra* 
lary  powers  of  memory  are  often  allied  to  an  en< 
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feeblcd  condition  ofihe  other  raenta]  faculties,  aniDunting^ 
oooLsionallj  to  imliecility.*  Men  po^x^ssing  but  )iimt«d 
intcllectnni  endowments  have  been  favoured  with  most 
retentive  memories.  Idiots  have  exhibited  the  faculty 
of  r*teution  to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  men  of  very 
limited  and  circumscribed  powers  of  reasoning  and  of 
most  defective  judgment  have  had  memories  distia- 
guished  for  their  tenacity.  I  do  not  question  the 
accuracy  of  this  stjitcnient ;  but  what  does  it  demon- 
vtratti  ?  Let  me  consider  for  a  moment  the  converse  of 
the  preceding  proposition. 

I)o  we  not  oWen  witness  mental  powers  of  a  high 
order,  great  manifestations  of  intellectual  vigour,  extm> 
ordinary  reasoning  and  reflective  faculties,  combined  n'ith 
grvat  strength  of  memory?  Dr.  Johnson,  the  gigantic 
character  of  whose  intellect  no  one  can  question,  was 
remarkablu  for  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  his  memory, 
lie  never  forgot  anything  that  ho  had  seen,  heard,  or 
read.  He  often  gave  his  intimate  friends  evidence  of 
his  wonderftil  capacity  of  retaining  knowledge.  Kdmund 
Burko,  of  transcendent  genius,  was  ali*o  noted  for  liaviug 
great  powers  of  retention.  Clarendon,  celebrated  for 
his  "  History  of  the  Itebellion,"  Gibbon,  the  immortal 
author  of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall,"  Locke,  the  celebrated 
metiiphj-sician,  and  Archbishop  Tillotson,  were  all  dis- 
tinguished for  having  great  strength  of  memory.  ^VIlCll 
alluding  to  this  subject.  Sir  VV.  Hamilton  observe*, 
"For  intellectual  power  of  the  highest  order  none  wers 

•  "Thet*  wait,"  aft  llio  RpT.  Hrnrx  F«»Tun.  "■  min  in  my  Taltm's 
|nriiili  obo  oould  niaembrr  thv  A»y  when  <mj  pi'nou  li&d  bwn  bvricd  in 
tho  p»ri«h  for  U)lit)r-&vejpaan,  Mid  oouU  repMt  willi  uimrjiDg  HKtiragr  th» 
name  and  agg  of  til*  dtOMMd,  m4  Ui*  mooniCTK  *t  thp  funeral.  B«t  ba 
WMtt  oomplids  r<Kil.  Out  of  the  liiM  of  boTMla  be  had  notOM  lil««,  Muldnot 
give  an  iaUlligiblc  repW  t«  a  unglp  qnottion,  nor  b«  truat«d  Area  to  fetd 
liimwiU."— (0»  •'  JIntat  ttfour,"  Ju.) 
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distinguished  above  Qroliiw  and  Pascal,  and  Qrotius 
and  Pascal  forgot  nothing  they  bad  ever  read  or 
thought.  Leibnitz  and  Euler  were  not  less  celebrated 
for  their  intelligence  than  for  their  memory,  and  both 
could  repeat  the  whole  of  the  '  jTi'tteid.'  Donnellu* 
knew  the  '  Corpun  Juris '  by  heart,  and  yet  he  was  one 
of  the  profonndest  and  most  original  speculators  in  juris- 
prudenoe.  Muratori,  though  not  a  genius  of  the  very 
highest  order,  was  still  a  man  of  great  ability  and  judg- 
ment, and  so  powerftil  was  his  retention,  that  in  making 
quotations  he  had  only  to  read  his  passages,  put  the 
hooka  in  their  places,  and  then  to  write  out  from 
memory  the  words.  Ben  Jonson  tells  us  that  he  could 
repeat  all  he  had  ever  written,  and  whole  books  that  he 
had  read.  Themistocles  could  call  by  their  names  the 
30,000  citizens  of  Athens.  Cyrus  is  reported  to  have 
known  the  name  of  every  soldier  in  his  army.  Horten* 
»)us,  after  Cicero,  the  greatest  orator  of  Itome,  after 
sitting  a  whole  day  at  a  public  sale,  correctly  enunciated 
firom  memory  all  the  things  sold,  their  prices,  and  the 
names  of  their  purchasers.  Niebubr,  the  historian  ot 
Bome,  was  not  less  distinguished  for  his  memory  than 
his  acuteness.  In  his  youth  he  was  employed  in  one 
of  the  public  offices  of  Deuninrk.  Part  of  a  book  of 
accounts  having  been  destroyed,  he  re.stored  it  by  an 
effort  of  memory.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  Dr.  Gregory,  are  examples  of  great  talent 
united  with  great  memory." 

Seneca  confessed  that  he  had  a  miraculous  memory, 
not  only  "to  receive  but  to  hold."  "I  myself,"  says 
IJeii  Jonson,  "  could,  in  my  youth,  have  repeated  all  that 
ever  I  had  made,  and  so  continued  till  I  was  past 
forty ;  since,  it  is  much  decayed  in  me.  Yet  I  can  re- 
peat the  whole  books  that  I  have  read,  and /joctw  of 
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Bomo  sclcctctl  friends  wliicli  I  have  likod  to  cliargc  my 
memory  with.  It  was  wont  to  be  faithful  to  me,  but 
shaken  with  age  now,  and  »tuth  (which  weakens  th« 
strongest  abilities),  it  may  perform  somewhat  but  eannot 
promise  much." 

The  facts  previously  referred  to  arc  susceptible  at  least 
of  two  important  conclasions  : — 1 .  That  an  active  and 
rigorous  condition  of  the  mental  faculties  is  compatible 
with  old  i^e.  3.  That  a  continuous  and  often  laborion* 
exercise  of  the  mind  is  not  only  consistent  with  a  statA 
of  mental  health,  but  is  ai)parontIy  productive  of 
longevity. 

In  the  succeeding  volnme  this  subject  will  he  still 
further  considered,  when  I  address  myself  to  the  effect* 
of  an  undue  straining  or  exercise  of  the  mind  upon  the 
mental  and  bodily  health. 

In  glancing  retrospectively  over  tlie  preceding  pagei> 
I  am  conscious  of  having  omitted  a  detailed  reference  to 
what  many  may  conceive  to  be  an  important  action  of 
the  subject  I  have  had  under  consideration.  I  allude  to 
the  moral  treatment  of  incipient  types  of  insanity,  as 
well  as  to  the  special  duties  devolving  upon  those  legally 
entrusted  with  the  medical,  mental,  and  social  manage- 
ment of  the  insane. 

I  designedly  defer  for  another  wort  any  detailed 
exposition  of  my  views  on  the  first  part  of  this  sub- 
ject. ft(y  sentiments  on  the  latter  important  topic 
are  fully  expressed  in  a  Presidential  address  I  had  the 
honour  of  dehvering  to  a  section  of  the  profession 
officially  connected  witlt  the  management  of  public 
and  private  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane, and  from  that  discourse  1  quote  the  subjoiQed 
passage  :—^ 

llow  noble  is  the  study  in  which  the  psychological 
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physician  is  engaged  I     TIow  important  tlie  duties  that 

■I'dtivolre  upon  hiiu!  How  solemnly  responsible  is  his 
position  I  Is  it  possible  to  exaggerate  or  over-estimate 
his  character,  influence,  importance,  usefulness,  and 
dignity  !     What  profound  and  accurate  knowleJgc  of 

■  the  mind  in  its  normal  state  19  required  before  the 
physician  is  fitted  successfully  to  investigate,  unravel, 
and  treM  rcmedially  its  deviations  from  a  healthy 
standard!  How  intimate  must  be  his  acquaintance  with 
the  phenomena  of  thought,  and  with  the   nature  and 

^operations  of  the  passions !  How  exact  should  he  hi» 
notions  of  the  instinctive  and  perceptive  faculties  before 
he  is  fiilly  qualitied  to  appreciate  subtle,  morbid,  psychical 
conditions ! 

^^  The  phyisician  should  entertain  right  notions  of  hU 
daty  and  position;  Ul-  shuuld  encourage  elevated,  lofty 
thoughts  and  grand  conceptions  of  his  honourable  voca- 
tion ;  he  should  impress  repeatedly,  earnestly,  and  em- 
phatically upon  bis  own  as  well  as  upon  the  mindx  of  all 
engaged  in  the  same  holy  work  the  significant  fact,  that 
they  are  occupied  in  tlie  study  and  treatment  of  a  class  of 
disemes  affecting  the  very  soun-e,  spring,  and  fountain 
of  that  principle  which  in  its  healthy  operations  alone 

K«au  bring  them  into  remote  proximity  to  Dkitt — that  the 

■  physician  has  to  deal  with  the  spiritual  piirt  of  man's 

complex  nature,  with   that  which  elevates  him  in  the 

Bcale   of  created   excellences,  and  places  him  high  on 

I  the  pedestal  among  the  great,  good,  and  wise  of  this 
world.  But  his  solemn  functions  expand  in  interest, 
gravity,  grandeur,  and  importance,  as  he  reflects  tliat  it 
is  Human  Mind  prostrated,  perverted,  and  often  crushed 
by  disease  with  which  the  ]>ractioal  physician  has  to 
deal  J  that  he  has  placed  under  our  care  a  class  of  the 
oiiUctcd  human  family,  reduced  by  the  inscrutable  de- 
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crees  of  Providence  to  the  most  bamiliating  and  liel 
petition  to  which  a  rational  liL-iD};  can  Tall ;  that  it  is  his 
doty  to  witne^is  Oie  sad  wreck  of  great  and  noble  niinds, 
and  to  st^^h  over  the  det-ay  of  exalted  genius. 

Like  the  hi^toriao  and  antiquarian  wandering  with  a 
sad  heart  over  ground  made  clattsical  and  memorable  in  fl 
the  ittory  of  great  men.  and  in  the  aonaU  of  heroic  deeds, 
iorreyiiig  with  painful  interest  the  crumbling  ruins  of 
ancient  temples,  viewing  with  subdued  emotion  the 
almost  extinguished  remains  of  proud  imperial  cities, 
consecrated  by  the  genius  of  men  renowned  in  the  world's 
liiittorji'  as  statesmen,  scholars,  artists,  philusopliers,  and 
poets,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mental  physician  to 
wander  through  the  sad  ruins  of  still  greater  temples 
than  any  that  were  in  ancient  days  raised  to  the  honour 
of  an  uiieocn  Dkitt,  It  is  his  digressing  province  to 
witness  great  and  good  iutellccts,  proud  elevated  under- 
standings, levelled  to  the  earth,  crumbling  like  dust  in 
the  balance,  under  the  dire  influence  of  disease. 

Survey  that  old  man  crouched  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  Iiands.  He  is  indiflcrcnt 
to  alt  that  is  passing  around  Mm  ;  he  heeds  not  the  voice 
of  man  or  woman  ;  he  delights  not  in  the  carolling  of 
birds  or  in  the  sweet  music  of  the  rippling  brooks.  The 
gentle  wind  of  heaven,  playing  its  sweetest  melody  as  it 
rushes  through  the  greenwood,  awakens  to  his  mind  no 
consciousness  of  nature's  charms.  Speak  to  him  in  terms 
of  endearment  and  affection  ;  bring  before  him  the  glow- 
ing  and  impassioned  images  of  the  past.  lie  elevatos 
himself,  giizes  li^ittossly  and  mechanically  at  you,  '  makes 
no  sign,'  and,  dropping  his  ]K>or  head,  buries  it  in  his 
bociom,  and  sinks  into  his  former  state  of  moody  melan- 
choly abstraction,  lliis  man's  oratory  chiirmcd  the 
senate ;  the  magic  of  his  eloquence  held  thousands  in  a 
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rutate  of  breathless  ailuiiratiou;  his  influence  was  com- 
nandiiig,  his  sagacity  and  judgment  eminently  acut«  aud 
profound.  View  hiiu  as  )ie  is  fallen  from  his  hifjh  and 
honourable  estate  I  Listen  to  the  sweet  aud  gentle  voice 
of  yonder  woman,  upon  whose  head  scarcely  eighteen 
B  lummer  Huns  have  «hed  their  genial  warmth  and  in- 
fluence. How  merrily  she  dunces  over  the  greensward! 
IHow  touchingly  slie  warbles,  like  Ophelia,  in  her  delirium, 
snatches  of  song !  'What  a  pitiful  spectacle  of  a  sweet 
mind  lying  in  beautiful  fragments  before  us!  Look  I 
she  has  decked  herself  with  a  spring  garland.     Now  she 

•  holds  herself  perfectly  erect,  and  walks  with  queenly 
majesty.  Approacli  and  accost  her  ;  she  exclaims.  "  Yes, 
he  will  come ;  he  promised  to  be  here ;  where  are  the 
guests?  Where's  the  ring ?  where 's  my  wedding  dress — 
my  orange  blossoms?"  Suddenly  her  mind  is  over* 
^  shadowed,  and  her  face  assumes  an  expression  of  deep, 
I  choking  and  bitter  anguish — she  alternately  sobs  and 
]au{j;Iis — is  gity  and  sad,  cheerful  and  melancholy — 

'•  Thought  Biiil  nfflicticm.  piwsion,  licU  it«elf, 
B)ie  tunia  lo  I'uruur  uitl  to  prsttineM." 

Speak  again  to  her,  and  another  change  takes  place  in 
le  spirit  of  her  dream.     Like  her  sad  prototype,  the 
[gweetest  creation  of  Shakspeare's  immortal  genius,  she 
plaintively  sings — 

■*  He  i»  AtaA  stiil  gotir,  \aAy, 

At  liLn  hoHi)  a  );n>i<[i  );riiii»  turf, 
At  Li»  hevU  a  iitcii>«." 

'  Her  history  is  soon  told.  Deep  and  absorbing  passion, 
elevated  hopes,  bright,  sunny,  aud  fanciful  dreams  of  the 
future — VEATti  with  all  its  fictitious  trappings,  sad  and 
solemn  mockery  of  woe — scared  affections,  a  broken 
heart,  and  a  disordered  brain ! 


XVtO  TSKATJeiXT  OF  TM   ISSASE. 


The  two  illustrations  I  have  died  are  faitliTal  and 
trothful  outlines  of  a  type  of  case  tliat  mast  have  oonia 
QodiT  tlie  notice  of  those  engaged  in  the  treatment  of 
the  ioHane.  How  keenly  cases  like  these  i&ai  the 
beartstringH  asunder  and  call  into  active  operation  all 
the  kindly  sympathies  of  our  nature. 

The  physician  cannot  too  frequontly  allow  his  mind 
to  dwell  upon  the  peculiar  state  of  those  reduced  Ly  in- 
aanity  to  a  condition  of  utter  and  childish  helpletvoeBf, 
In  other  classes  of  disease,  in  which  the  psychical  func- 
tions of  the  hrain  remain  intact,  the  invalid,  even  while 
suffering  the  most  acute  and  agonizing  pain,  bodily  dis- 
treKs,  and  pliysical  prostration,  is  in  a  state  to  appreciate ' 
his  actual  relations  with  those  around  him — he  feels  sen- 
sitively the  exhibition  of  tender  ii}*mpathy — he  properly 
estimates  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  bis  case, 
and  recognises  the  skill  of  his  faithful  medical  adnser. 
Alas !  how  different  are  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of 
many  of  the  insane !  In  this  class  of  aflections  the  kind- 
oeas,  synijmthy,  skill,  unrcmittiug  assiduity,  and  atten- 
tion of  the  physician  are  oflen  not  outwardly  or  mani- 
feetly  appreciated.  He  has,  in  many  cases,  to  pursue  liis 
holy  work  without  the  exhihitioQ  of  the  slightc»^t  ap- 
parent  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  of  hia 
efforts  to  assuage  his  anguish  and  niitigute  his  condition 
of  mental  disease  and  bodily  suffering.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
his  isacred  duty,  even  where,  as  is  occasionally  the  case, 
his  actions  are  greatly  misconstrued  and  per\-erted  by 
those  to  whose  relief  he  is  administering,  to  unfluggingly 
persevere  lu  his  efforts  to  carry  out  a  curative  process 
of  treutmeot.  The  poor,  nnhappy  invalid  may  bclievo 
that  his  physician  is  acting  the  part  of  a  bitter  foe. 
This  ought  not  to  excite  any  feeling  but  that  of  the 
most    profound  luve  and  sympathy.     If  the  patient's 
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language  be  ofTensive  and  repulsive — if  he  be  guilty  of 
any  acta  of  violence  towards  those  in  attendance  upon 
}nm,  the  physician  should  ncvrr  f<ir  a  moment  lose  sight 
of  the  fact,  that  the  unhappy  afBiclion  has,  to  a  degree, 
destroyed  the  patient's  fret;  will,  and  that  he,  for  a 
time,  ha«  ceased  to  be  a  responsible  being.  It  woold 
be  cruel,  whilst  such  a  condition  of  mind  exists,  to  treat 
him  otherwise  tlian  as  a  person  deprivL'd  by  disease  of 
the  power  of  complete  self-government  and  moral  con- 
trol. Let  me  earnestly  and  affectionately  urge  upon  all 
engaged  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  the  importance 
of  never  losing  sight  of  the  fact,  that  even  in  tlie  worst 
types  of  mental  disease  there  are  some  salient  and  bright 
spots  upon  which  the  physician  may  act,  and  against 
which  may  be  directed  his  most  potent  curative  agents. 
How  true  it  is  that, 

•■  There  ii  aomc  «>ul  of  gooclnp«i  in  thingn  ovil, 
Woulii  iDMi  obatTviiigly  di«ti!  it  out." 

The  more  formidable,  apparently  hopeless  and  in- 
curable types  of  mental  derangement  admit,  if  not  of 
cure,  at  least  of  considerable  alleviation  ami  mitigation. 
It  i«  always  in  our  power  to  materially  add  to  the  phy- 
sical and  social  comforts  of  even  the  worst  class  of  inisane 
patients.  We  undoubtedly  powsess  the  means  of  mate- 
rially modifying  (if  we  cannot  entirely  re-establish  the 
mental  equilibrium)  the  more  unfavourable  and  distress- 
ing forms  of  insanity,  rendering  the  violent  and  turbu- 
lent tractable  and  amenable  to  discipline,  tlie  dangerous 
harmless,  the  noisy  (juiet,  the  dirty  cleanly  in  tlieir  habits, 
and  the  melancholy  to  an  extent,  cheerful  and  happy. 
It  is  possible,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  bodily  and  mental 
idiosyncrasies  of  each  individual  case,  and  by  an  unre- 
mitting attention  to  dietetic  and  hygienic  regimen,  as 
well  as  hy  a  persevering,  unflagging,  and  assiduous  admi- 
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nUtration  of  physical  aud  moral  remedies  for  tbeir  relief, 
to 

"  V\»tk  txvm  tfaa  menorj  m  ivoUd  Mcnw,"  Ac 

The  Bpirit  of  love,  tender  sympathy,  Christian  bene- 
volence, unwearyinf^  kindness,  and  warm  aifection  should 
influenc*  every  thought,  look,  aud  action  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  responsible  treatment  of  the  [insane.  It 
iH  the  special  province  of  the  psychological  physician  to 

"  Ftttcv  ttmtg  mtiam*  in  »  tilJttH  thraod, 
Clisnii  adi*  wilh  air,  and  agnny  with  wMda." 

'What  a  holy,  honourable,  and  eacred  occupation  is 
that  in  which  be  has  the  pri%'ilege  of  being  engaged! 
Angelic  spirit«  might  well  cnry  him  the  ennobling  and 
exalted  pleasures  incidental  to  his  mission  of  benevo- 
lence, love,  and  charity. 
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URINARY  DEPOSITS;  THEIR  DIAGNOSIS,   PATHOLOGY, 

AND  THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS.  With  Engtmraig.  on  Wood.  Fifth 
Edition.    Piwt  Bio.  clDth,  10>.  6if. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY;  bdog an Experimenu] 

IntTodnetion  lo  the  Study  of  tbe  PKyaioil  Scicncea.  ll]iuUmt«d  with  numeroiu  EngnT- 
ingi  on  Wood.  Fourth  Ediuan.  By  QoLDisa  Bikd,  H,D.,  P.R3.,  and  Cbarlh 
Bbooki,  M.B.  Cantob.,  F.R.S.     Fop.  8vo.  cloth,  ISi.  6d. 


MR.    P.    HINCKE8    BIRD,    F.R.O.S. 

,    PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN 

AND  INFANTS  AT  THE  BREAST.    Tmulatsd  from  the  Fnnrh  oFM.  Boucbut, 
with  Notea  aod  Additioiii.     B>o.  cloth.     SOi. 


MR.    JAMES     BIRD. 

VEGETABLE  CHARCOAL:  its  medicinal  and  economic  pro- 
perties; with  Pmctical  [Umitrks  on  ita  Uae  in  Chronic  A0«clioni  of  tha  StomKfa 
■nd  Bowete.     Second  Edition,  8>o.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


MR.    BISHOP,    F.R.S. 

ON  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  'hUMAN  BODY,  tbeir  pathology 

and  Trealmsnt.     With  'Elngravinga  on  Wood.     Bvo,  clo[?i,  1  (Ij. 

ON  ARTICULATE  SOUNDS,  AND  ON  THE  CAUSES  AND 

CUBE  OF  IMPEDIMENTS  OF  SPEECH.    «td.  cloth,  *.. 

]]]. 

LETTSOMIAN   LECTURES   ON   THE    PHYSICAL   CONSTI- 

TUTIUN,  DISEASES  AND  FRACTURES  OF  BONES.    Poit  Bvo,,  2*.  M. 


DR.    BLAKI8TON.    F.R.3. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OF 

THE  CHEST;  and  on  the  Principlea  of  Auacultation.     8to.  cloth,  12t. 
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OR.    JOHN    \A/.    F.    BLUNDELL. 

MEDICINA  MECHANICA;  or,  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Active  and 

Pauivc  Eiercinea  and  Manipulntiona  in  the  Cur«  of  Chronic  Diicaae.     Pott  Bto.  eloth,  6l      (  i 
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MR.  CHDRCHILL  S  PDBLICATIONS. 
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MR.    JOHN     e.   BOWMAN. 

I. 

PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  iDcluding  Aoalysb.     With  nnmerous  lUas- 

tr>lian«  on  Wood.     Third  Edition.     Foolscap  Sto.  clotK,  61,  6d, 

II. 

MEDICAL  CIIEMISTBT;  with  Illostrationa  OD  Wood.     Third  Edition. 

Fcap.  810,  cloth,  6»,  6rf. 

DR.  JAMES     BRrOHT. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART,  LCNGS,  &  AIR  PASSAGES; 

with  a  Review  of  th«  Mveral  Climatei  recommeDdcd  in  ihcM  Action*.     Third  Edi- 
tion.     Poat  8td.  cloth.  Si. 

DR.    BRINTON. 
I. 

THE   DISEASES   OF   THE  STOMACH,  with  at.  introduction  on  its 

Anatomy  and  Phyuotogj';  being  Leclaret  dclivend  at  SL  Tbomai'i  HogpltaL    Poit  Sto. 
cloth,  lOf.  6d. 

THE   SYMPTOMS,    PATHOLOGY,    AND    TREATMENT    OF 

ULCER  OF  THE  STOMACH.    Po.i  Svo.  cloth,  6.. 


MR.  BERNARD    E.   BRODHUR8T. 
I. 

ON  LATERAL  CURVATURE  OF  THE  SPINE:  iu  Pathology  and 

TreatmeDl.     Post  Svo.  cloth,  with  Plntea,  3f. 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CLUBFOOT  AND 

ANALl")OOUS  DISTORTIONSinyol.ing  the TIBIO-TARSAL  ARTICULATION. 
With  EngmiDgt  on  Wood.    8to.  dolh,  4i.  Sd. 


MR,     ISAAO    BAKER     BROWN,     F.R.O.8. 

ON  SOME  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  ADMIHING  OF  SUR- 

GICAL  TREATMENT.    With  Platei,  Bvo.  doth,  10..  Sd. 

II. 
ON    SCARLATINA :  its  Nature  and  Treatment.     Second  Edition.     Fcap. 

Sto.  cloth,  3i. 

MR.    THOMAS     BRYANT.    I^.R.O.8. 

ON   THE  DISEASES  AND    INJURIES   OF   THE  JOINTS. 

CLINICAL   AND   PATHOLOOICAL  ORSKRVATIONS.    Post  Hvo.  cloih.  7i.  6J. 


DR.    BRYCE. 

ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  BEFORE  SEBASTOPOL,  looked  at    4 

Jl  from  a  Medical  Point  of  View.    8vo.  doth,  6i.  ■ 


? 


»--*«i>* 

MS.  chdrchill's  pvblicationb.  fi 


DR.    BUOD,    F.R.8. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

lUoatnitcd  with  Colaund  PUt»  aod  Engtaringi  on  Wood.   Third  Edition.    St<i.  clotli,  IGi. 

ON   THE  ORGANIC   DISEASES  AND  FUNCTIONAL   DIS- 

ORDERS   OF  THE  STOMACH.    Sva.dolh,  9i. 


DR.  JOHN   OHARLES   BUCKNILL.  &  DR.   DANIEL   H.  TUKB. 

A   MANUAL   OF    PSYCHOLOGICAL    MEDICINE:    conuining 

the  Hiitoiy,  Nouli^tjr,  D?Kription,  Stsliilict,  Diagnout,  Pathology,  ud  TrekQneat  of 

Iiuanitjr.     8  to.  cloth,  15i. 

DR.    BURQESS. 

THE  MEDICAL  AND  LEGAL  RELATIONS  OF  MADNESS; 

■howing  n  Cellular  Theo:?  of  Mind,  and  oF  Nene  Force,  and  alio  of  V^t&tire  Viul 
Force.    6to.  clolh,  7i. 

DR.    BURNETT. 

THE  PHILOSOPHT  OF  SPIRITS  IN  RELATION  TO  MATTER. 

8tD,  clolh,  9>.  .  II. 

INSANITY  TESTED  BY  SCIENCE.    8vo.  doth,  5.. 


DR.    JOHN    M.    CAMPLIN,    F.L.8. 

ON  DIABETES,  AND  ITS  SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT.    Kcp. 

6vo.  clolh,  '.U. 

MR.    ROBERT     B.    CARTER.    M.R.C.a. 

ON   THE    INFLUENCE  OF   EDUCATION    AND    TRAINING 

IN  PIIEVENTINU  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTKM.    Fcnp.  avo.,  6.. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TRI'-ATMEKT  OF  HYSTERIA.    Post 

«Tn.  clotli,  4 J.  6.1. 


i 


DR.    CARPENTER,    F.R.S. 

PRINCIPLES  OF   HUMAN   PllYSIOLOGY.     with  nnmeroaa  UIus- 

tratioiis  on  StiTl  nnd  Wood.     Fifth  Ediii'in.     8to.  clulli,  Uti*. 

PRINCIPLES   OF   COMPARATIVE    PHYSIOLOGY,    iiioatrated 

with  300  Eiigraiings  on  Wood.    Fourlh  Edilion.     8vo.  clolh,  'Hi, 

iij. 

A    MANUAL  OF   PHYSIOLWiY.      Wilh    numerous   IllusIraUone   on 

Slcrl  iinii  Wuod.     Third  Bdiiion.     Fcnp.  Uro.  cloth,  12i.  6c/. 

THE    MICROSCOPE    AND    ITS    REVELATIONS.    With  nume- 

roui  Engravingt  on  Wood.     Second  F.ilition.     Fc;ip.  8to.  clolh,  13».  8d. 
DR.   CHAMBERS. 

DIGESTION  AND  ITS  DERANGEMENTS.  Post  8vo.  doth,  lo..  6d.    % 
^<#«— «  -   - - »^-»«i>B^ 


DR.    Q.    O.    CHILD. 

ON  I>'l)ir,ESTION.  AM)  CERTAIN  BILIOUS  DISORDERS 

OtTEN  CONJOINED  WITH  IT.    Second  Edilion.    Hractatb.  Gt. 


MR.    H,     T.    CHAPMAN,    F.R.C.8. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  OBSTINATE  tTI£ERS*AND  CXTTA- 

NEOUS   EnuniONS  OF  THE   LEG  WITHOUT  CONFINEMENT,     Tbird 
Edition.    Pou  Utq.  cloth,  3..  Si 

u. 

VARICOSE   TEINS :  thoir  Natarc,  Coii«>qiietice»,  and  Treatment,  Pallk- 
tirt  ud  Ciiniliir«.    Poll  Bra.  cloth,  tt.  6d. 


MR.    PVE    HCNRV   CHAVASSe,   P.RGB 

ADVICE    TO    A    MOTHER    OX    THE    MANAOEMT^T    OF 

IlKR  OFFSl'RINQ.    Fifth  Ediiion.    F«.1™p  810..  2t  6rf. 


MR     d.   PATER80N    CLARK,   M.A. 

TKE  ODONTALGIST:  Oft,  HOW  TO  PRESKRVE  THE  TEETH. 

CUBE   TOOTIIACIIE,   AND    REGULATE   DESTITIOS    FROM    1NF.\NCY 
TO  AOE.    With  plawi.    I'on  Bxa.  cloth,  5i. 


&  DR.    OONOLLV. 

A  TUE  CONSTRUCTION    AND   GOVERNMENT   OF  LUNATIC 

X  ASYLUMS   AND   HOSPITALS   KC)R  THE  INSANE.     With  Plan..    PaU»r*. 

\  rlolb,  6(. 

MR.    COOLEV. 

COXPKEUENSIVK  SUPPLEMENr   TO  THE   I'IIAKU«COPIZI.\S. 

THE  CYCUtP.EDIA  OF  FR.VCTICAL  RFCKil'TS.  AND  COT, 

LATERAL  INFORMATION  IN  THE  Al(T:i.  PUoFEsSIONS.  MANU- 
FACriUKS.  AND  TRADES.  INCLUDING  MEDIl-INH.  PHAKMACY.  AND 
DOMESTIC  KCIlNO.MYi  dalgii«cl  u  a  Compcnili.iKi  llouk  of  KrfrriMicp  W  (he 
Mfuiufacti^rrr,  Tnidnnin]!,  AiiuitcDT,  ftnd  HmJn  of  KjuujIjal  Third  and  grallT 
•nkrgnl  Ediliun,  Hin,  cloth,  3Gi. 

SIR    A8TLEY    COOPER.    BART.,    F.R.S. 

ON  THE  STRUCTURE   AND   DISEASES    OF   TUE  TESTIS. 

lllutUnlcd  <tllh  2l  highly  finiihfil  Coloured  Platcj.     Srcimd  Ediliuii.     Kovnt  4ui. 
RtdtaxH/mm  £3.  ^t.  Co  £1.  I0«. 


MR.    W.     WHITE     COOPER. 

ON  WOUNDS  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  EYE.    niu.tMt«i  by 

17  CoIooNd  Flgnm  and  41  Woodonu.     Svo,  cloth,  I'Ji. 

ON    NEAR    SICiIIT.    AGED  "siGHT.    IMPAIRED    VISION, 

AND  THE   MEANS  OF   ASSISTiNO  SIGHT.     With  31  IlliiMmtlen.  cm  Wood. 

Beoond  VMiiioii.    Fcnp.  Dto.  doth,  7i.  (<•>. 

MR.     COOPER. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY;  eomprrhonding  di 

the  mill  inli-reiUnn  lni|ini»»iHniu,  fmm  lh«  Kurliejl  TitDM  down  ta  (br  Pnwiil  I'triod. 
SoTsiith  F^iLon.    One  irtj  thick  tolnigci  Sro.,  U.  lOi. 
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MB.  CHCOCUILLS  PUBLICATIONS. 
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on.   HERBERT    OAVIE8. 

OiN  THE  PliTSICAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF   DISEASES  OF  THE 

LUNGS  AND  HUAKT.    ifMoiid  Ediiioii.    Pod  8t«.  floUi,  «*. 


DR     MAI.I.    DAVIS. 

ILLCSTKATIONS  OF  DIFI'ICUIT  I'AKTURITION.    Po«  8«.. 

clulh,  Ct.  liJ. 

MR.     DIXON. 

A  OriDE  TO  THE  PR.\CTICAL  STUDY  OF  DISEASES  OF 

TUB  EYE.    S«a>Eid  Gdilinn.     Pox  «<o.  clotb. !». 


DEMONSTRATIONS  OF°mS°EASEs''iN  TILE  CHEST.  AND 

THKIH   FIIYSICAI.  Dl.\UNOSIix     IlliulniUrl  wiili  Colourad  Platei.    Ki«.  dolh, 
1%.  C<(. 


DR.   TOOOOOD    DOWNINa. 


•     NEURALGIA:    iu    variuiu    Funiu,    l'«lliolnjyr,    aud   TrcAtmeut.      Tub     ; 
[  Ji«uoi>i«9r  I'nui  Emai  ron  l8JiU.    Htdl  dalh,  lOi.  6J. 

OR.    ORUITT.    P.R.aS. 

THE  SURGEON'S   VADE->IECUM:   witli  aumeroiu  EuRravlugs  ou 

Wood.     Eigbtb  Edition.     Kwlicap  Gid.  cinth,  \i§.6d. 


MR.   DUNN.   F.R.C.S- 

'    AN  ESSAY  ON  PHYSIOLOGIC.M.  PSYCUOLOGT.  8Yo.cioth.4,.    - 


OR.   OOHN    O.    EOAN. 

SYPHITJTIC    DISEASES:    theib  pathology,  diagnosis, 

ANI>   TliEATMKNT:    including  EipcrimcDUl  RcHonhH  on  IikhdUdod,!*  ■  Difft- 
reutial  Agcnl  in  Teiting  iho  ChanuU-c  if  ihmc  ASecltoiu.    Sn.  sloth,  9h 


SIR    JAMBS     EVRE.    M.O. 

THE    STOMACH  AND  ITS   DIFFICULTIES.     Pourtii  Edition. 

Foip.  Sto.  clolb,  3i.  6rf. 

PRACTICAL    REMARKS    ON    SOME    EXHAUSTING    DIS- 
EASES.   SKond  Editim.    Pan  8td.  doih,  4>.  (U. 


DR.    FEN  WICK. 

ON    SCROFUU    AND   CONSUMPTION.     Cicrgym^n's  Soro  Throat. 
CatBTch,  Croup,  Bronctiitia,  Aitbiu.     Ftap,  Sm,  2i.  £dL 


MR.   PERQUSSON,   F.R.S. 

A  SYSTEM   OF  PRACTICAL   SURGERY;  "ith  Domenxu  lUns- 

(nliona  on  Wood.     Fuunh  ^Mitiaa.    Fcap.  8t&  cloih,  12i.  liiL 
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KflL  csironmnuL  »  rrBOAoucHiifK. 
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f;  »m  4i9H»  *^mwKJt  wsi>  men.  owin..,  *ais-  £ 

MIR    |FC>(MWE»..  MCOU  rX^L 
koHRili.  iLililnn,     fiat).  hM.  eiuli.  .;2it. 'Ul 

mtMmUT.   X*   EXEMPUFTWC   TEE  WIStOH   Ayt 

cfiA5'iE  or  ajM.vi^r«lMir7B«.^F «  D*vif>«.  iw. 

DM     PATMCK    nwaot.  li 

A  TEKATISE   LPfiX    PENEtlUTniG  WOCtDS  OF  THE  S 

CHiarf.  «*v.  a**,  v  _____  3 

Kr.KMKNTAfiY   INSTkIXTIO>    IN  rilEMIClL  .OALTSIS.    1 

A*   CKA'-dlW*  J,\   THf.  l.*Wy»tATOBV  OF  OIES^EN.     Ltaet  In  Uutb      * 

tfi  H.ntJirt.     FJ-Jn  TAJtitm.     S'*.  tl-au,  it. 


DR.   FUU-Cf). 

ON    UMKOUTISM,   KnailATIC  GOn.   AND  SCIATICA: 


DR.    aAmONCR. 

ON   'iOI'T  ;   ii»  H'uViry,  it*  '.auvfo,  au4  its  Cure.      Third  £<!itioti.     Pool 

MR,     OALLOWAV. 

THK  Fllt-ST  HTKI'  IN  CHKMISTUY.   Second  Editioo.  F«p.  sto. 
A   MANIIAI,  OK  UHAUTATIVE  ANALYSIS.   Second  Edidon. 

I'NMHir.,  rli.lh,  4>.  fl</. 


J[  TDK  II 


MR.    P     J     OANT. 


f 

TIIK    limiTAIJI.K    ULADDEK:   iu  Cum.  .nd  Curilire  TreMmeW.     k 

I'HiHi''.,  fl'.ih,  4>.  (U.  9 


DR.    OIBB.   MHC.P. 

ON    DISKASES    OV    THE    TliUUAT.     EPUiU)TTIS,    ASD 

WINDPIPF-     PmI  Sn.  clolh,  St. 


DR.    GRANVILLE,    ma. 

TIIK     MINKRAL    SPRINGS     OF     VICHY :    ll.rir  Efficacy  in  the 

TmlsiDnl  gf  (iool,  liiill|t»li<>n,  Cinirl,  Ac     Rva,  «lotli.  ik 

ON  SUDDEN  DEATH.    I'ost  8vo.,  2«.  erf. 


MR.    ORAY.    M.R.O.8. 

PRESKRVATION  OF  THE  TEETH  ind,»p<-n«Mc  u>  Comfort  imd 


MR,     ORIPVIXMS, 

CHEMISTRY    OF    THE    FOUR    SEASONS -SpHnR.   Summt-r, 

Autumn.  Winl^r.      Illiiiitnii>-tl  with  Kiijimvinjiii  on  M'ood.      Stnnd  Edition.      Fooliaip      '  ' 
SiO.  cloth.  7<.  6d. 


THE   SIMPLE  TREATMENT  OF  DJSEASE;   do.luc«I  fn.m  the 

Mcthndq  of  KiprcCbiiry  nni]  Hn\u1ui)n.      IKiilii.  cluth,  4t. 


DR.     OUV. 

HOOPER'S  PHYSICIAN'S  VADF.MECUM;  nli.   MANUAL  OP    .[ 

TlIK  I'KINni't.KS  ANt)  PRACTICE  OF  CliyMlC.    .V.w  Edition.  contidcnUy 
enlarged,  and  rrwritt*n.     Fmluap  Kve.  clulb,  I'Ju.  6J. 


GUY'S   HOSPITAL   REl'ORTS.    Tbini  Serici..    VoK  I.  w  v^  8,0., 

Ti.  Sd.  each. 

DR.    HABERSHON.    F.R.O  P. 

OBSERVATIONS    ON    lUSEASES   OF   THE    ALIMENTARY 

CANAL,  (ESOPIIAOUS.  BTOMACH.  CjFXUM,  nod  INTESTINES.    B.o.  el-lh, 

ON  THE   INJURKlUS    EFFECTS    OF  MERCURY    IN    THE 

TRP^TMKNT  OF   niSKASK.     Pml  Sn>.  dotli.  Si.  U 


DR.    MARSHALL    HALL.    F.R.S. 

PRONE  AND   POSTURAL   RESPUIATION   IN   DROWNING 

AND    OTHKK    FORMS   OF   APN(EA    Ult    yUSPENDKD    KKsflHAl'lON. 
Poit  8*0.  sloth.  S*. 

PRACTICAL  OiiSKRVATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  IN  StEDI- 

CINE.    £runb  Atitta.    P«i  Bm.  cloth,  Si.  CJ. 
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OR.    O.    RADCLVFFE    HALU 

TORQUAY  IN  ITS  MEDICAL  ASPECT  AS  A  RESORT  FOR 

PULMONARY  INVALIDS.     Poit  Svo.  doth,  £>. 


MR,    HAtiOWICH. 

A    MANUAL    OF    PHOTOGRAPHIC     CHEMISTRY.     Rfth 

Editign.    Foolacap  Bto.  doth,  7i.  Sd. 


MR.   HARE,   M.R.O.8. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PRETENTION. 

CAUSES,  AND  TREATMENT   OF   CURVATURES  OF   THE  SPINE;   with 

Kagniiagi.    Third  Edition.    Svo.  cloth,  6>. 


MR.   HARRiaON,   F.R.O.8. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  STRICTURE  OF 

THE  URETHRA.    Second  Edition.    8.0.  doili,  5.. 


DR.   JAMES     B.    HARRISON. 

ON  THE  CONTAMINATION  OF  WATER  BY  THE  POISON 

OF  LEAD,  and  iu  Eflect*  on  the  Himun  Bodj.    Foobcap  Bto.  dotb,  3f.  6d. 


; 


DR.    HARTWIO. 

ON  SEA  BATHING  AND  SEA  AIR  Fcap.  8vo.,  2..  6A 

ON  THE    PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN.     Fcp. 

8ro.,  2 J.  6-i. 

DR.    A.    H.    HAS9ALU 
I. 

THE  MICROSCOPIC  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

IN  HEALTH  AND  DISKASE,  llliutinted  wilfa  Sevcial  Hundred  Dtnwiaga  in 
Colour.     Two  voli.  Svo.  cloth,  ill.  lOl. 

II. 

THE  URINE.  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE;  or,  «  simple  Ex-    ' 

plRnntiun  of  ihi;  Phjsicil  Pmpprlies, Coniposiiion, »nd  Uses  of  ihe  Urine. of  ihe  Funciiom 
of  iho  Kidnrys,  and  of  ihe  TfcnimeHt  of  Urinary  Disorders.  VViih  Twenij-fnur  En- 
graviiigs.      Poll  8<fo.  cintb,  Bt, 

MR.   ALFRED    HAVILAND,   M.R.C.S. 

CLIMATE.  WEATHER.   AND    DISEASE;   being  a  sketch  of  the 

Opinions  of  ihe  most  cplebrated  Ancient  »nd  Modem  Writer*  with  reKnrd  (o  the  lnflu»nro 
ofCiimnio  and  Wenthi^r  in  producing  Diiease.  With  Four  colonred  Engrsringi.  8ro. 
cloth,  7f. 

MR.   VKILUAM    HAVCOCK,    M.R.C.V.S. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES   AND  PRACTICE  OF    " 

VETERINAItY   MEDICINE   AND  SUBOERY.    Byo.  board.,  C.  (U.  g 

1^0^^. . >^-*tfm 


HE.  CHDECHILL's  PPBLICATIONS. 


i:*^ 


ON    THE    ACTION   Of"' MEdFcINES    IN    THE    SYSTEM. 

Being  the  Prize  Eaaay  Co  which  the  Medical  Socielf  of  London  awarded  the  Fotheis 
giUian  Gold  Medal  for  1)152.     Third  Edition.     Svo.  cloth,  t2i.  6d. 


DR     HE  ALE. 

A  TREATISE  ON  VITAL  CAUSES.    8To.doth,9.. 


MR.    HIQQINBOTTOM.    F.R.8.,   F.RA.a.E. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  NITRATE  OF  SILVER 

IN   THE  CURE  OF   INFLAHUATION,  WOUNDS,  AND  ULCEB3.   Second 
Edition.     Price  5r. 

ADDITIONAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  NITRATE  OF  SIL- 

VER;  with  full  Direcliont  for  iu  Uw  u  b  Therapeutic  Agent.     Bto.,  2i.  6d. 


MR.    JOHN    HILTON,    F.R.B. 

,    ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DESIGN  OF  CERTAIN  FOR- 

TIONS  OF  THE  CRANIUM.  Illustrated  with  PUtea  in  Lithography.  8to.  cloth,  6t. 


THE  HARMONIES  OF  PHYsIcAl'sCIENCE  IN  RELATION 

TO  THE  HIOHER  SENTIMENTSj  with  ObwrTBtioni  oa  Medical  Studiei,  and  on 
the  Moral  and  ScieatlEc  Relatioai  of  Medical  Life.     Poat  8io.,  dolh,  (j. 


1  DR.    DEC1MUS     HODOSON.  . 

'■■    THE  PROSTATE    GLAND,    AND   ITS   ENLARGEMENT    IN    ■ 

OLD  AQE.    With  13  Ptatee.    Rojal  Svo.,  dolh,  6>. 
MR.    JABEZ    HOOQ. 

THE    OPHTHALMOSCOPE  :   an  Esgay  od  ite  value  in  the  Exploration 

of  Internal  Eye  Diieawi.     Second  Edition.     Cloth,  3i.  Sd. 


MR.    LUTHER    HOLDEN,   F  R.O.a. 

L 

HUMAN     OSTEOK)GY :   with  Plates,  showing  the  Attachmenta  of  the 

MukUl    Second  Edition.    Sto.  doth,  16>. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  DISSECTION  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

ISmo.  cloth,  14). 

MR.    O.   HOLTHOUSe. 

ON  SQUINTING,  PARALYTIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  EYE, 

and  CERTAIN  FORMS  OF  IMPAIRED  VISION.    Fcap.  Bto.  cloth,  it.  6dL 

LECTURES  ON  STRABISMUS,"'deiivered : 

8vD.  clolh,  4>. 


at  the  WestmiiLSter  Hoepital.     V 


UK.  chvbchill'b  publications.  W 

OR.    W.    OHARLSa     HOOD. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  FTmillE  PROVISION  OF  CRIMI- 
NAL LUNATICS.     Btd.  cloth,  &i.  6d. 

MR.    P.    HOOO. 

THE   SUCCESSFUL   TREATMENT    OF    SCARLET  FEVER; 

■lu.   OBSERVATIONS   ON    THE    J'ATHOLOGT   AND  TREATMENT    OF 
CROWINQ   INSPIRATIONS  OF   INFANTS.     Port  8yo.  doth,  6». 


OR.   HOOPER. 

THE   MEDICAL    DICTIONARY;    containing   m    Explauttion  of  the 

Teinu  dihI  in  Medicine  und  the  ColUleral  Science*.       Eighth  Edition,      Edilcd  bj 
Klun  Ouant,  M.D.    Bto.  cloth,  SOi. 


MR.   JOHN    HORSLEV. 

A  CATECHISM  OF  CHEMICAL  PHILOSOPHY;  being . Fan.iii«- 

Eipo«ition  or  tlis  Principle!  of  ChemiiVy  uid  Phjiica.     With  EngiKTingi  od  Wood. 
Deiigned  for  tbe  Uk  of  Schoota  uid  PriTste  Teachtn.    Poet  8ni,  clodi,  6t.  Sd. 


DR.    HUFELANO. 

f     THE     ART    OF     PROIMGING     LIFE     Second  Edition.      Edited 
bj  En^KHua  Wiuok,  F.Ita     FooIksp  Bto.,  2i.  6d. 


OR.    VAUQHAN    HUOHES. 

BLOOD    DISEASE.     Crown  Svo.  doth,  4..  erf. 


SvD.  cloth,  3>.  6d. 


MR.    W.    OURTia     HUOMAN,    F.R.CA. 

ecii 

it)- 


; ;     ON    HIP-JOINT     DISEASE;    with  reference  especially  to  Treatment     ; ; 

by  Mechanical  Mcsxni  for  the  Relief  of  Contnciion  and  Deformity  of  Ih*  Affected  Limb. 


DR.    HENRY   .HUNT, 

ON  HEARTBURN  AND  INDIGESTION,    s™.  doth,  5.. 

OR.    INMAN,   MJt.C.P. 

THE  PHENOMENA  OF  SPINAL  IRRITATION  AND  OTHER 

FUNCTIONAL   DISEASES   OF   THE    NKHVOUS   SYSTEM    EXPLAINED, 

and  B  RntionaJ  Plan  of  Treatment  deduced.     With  Platea.     Hvo.  clcth,  6(. 

FOUNDATION  1  FOR   A    NEW   THEORY   AND    PRACTICE 

OF    MEDICINR     Crown  Bvo.  cloth,  7). 


DR.  ARTHUR   JAOOB.   F.R.O.S. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  INFUMMATIONS  OF  THE  EYE-BALL. 

FoolKsp  Sto.  cloth,  6(. 

DR.   JAME9    JAQO,   A.e,  CANTAB.^   M.B.  OKDN. 

OCUUR  SPECTRES  AND  STRUCTURES  AS  MUTUAL  EXPO- 

NENTS.     lUuitntcd  with  Engravingi  on  Wo«L     8va.  cloth,  5i. 

P<»e— ^ — — — — ~ ~}«..,9^< 
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MR.  CUIIIICUII,LS  PUBLICATIONS. 
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t  MR.  J.   H.   JAMES,    FRjC9.  i 

PRACTICAL  OBSEKVATIONS  UN   TlIE  OPERATIONS  FOR    * 

STHANOULATKi)  HKKNIA.    Hi«.  doUi.  &,. 


OR.   BENCE    JONES,   F.R^. 

MULDER  ON   WINE.    KwIk-^'svo.  doih,  6.. 

M. 

ON  ANDltAL  CHEMISTRY,  In  iurdalion  to  STOMACH  Mid  KENAL 
DI9E.WE3.    810.  clalh, «.. 


DR.   HANOFIELO   JONES,   F.R.S,   «>   OR.    EDWARD    H.    SIEVEKINO. 

A  MANUAL  OF  I'ATIIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY,    liiu«r.w4i  with 

nuninrwu  I£u|niviiig(  nn  WoihI.     Koaboip  ••«.  oloth,  1  it.  6d. 


MR.    WHARTOM    JONES.   P.R.9. 

A    MANUAL  OF  THE   PRINCIPLES   ANT)   PRACTICE   OF 

0I-I1T1[.1[..MIC  MEDICINB  AND  SL'ltOKItY:  matinile4  oith  KntnvinfB,  plaid 
mill  <^u!iiiir«i.     Smmd  Edition.     Fualuap  IItdl  elulh,  1'ii.Gi/. 

THE  WISDOM  AND  RENEFICENCE  OF  THE  ALMICUTY. 

AS  DISI'LAYEy  IN  THE  8KN&E  OF  VISION;  briii^  ih*  Arto^uoa  IVi.c  E-aj 
for  lU&l.    WithlUiumtiDuiotiSweluiil  Wood.    FooIkdp  Sto.  ciMb.  «i. M. 

III. 
DEFECTS    OF    SIGHT:    their  Nwure,  Caawa,  Prevention,  mhI  a«icr«l 

Miuiit((«npat.     F«ip.  (tro.  2f.  64. 

A  CATECHISM   OF  THE  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY  OF 

TUB  EYE  AND  EAR.   For  ibe  Clinioi]  L'x of  llixpial  Studoiu.  F(^8«&2t.6i. 

A  0ATFX1IISM  OF  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PlIItOSOPIIY 

ttV  tlltUY.  SKNSK,  AND  UIND.    I'or  L'w  in  School*  wd  Cotlcga.     Foip.  Rt&, 


MR.    ruRNBAUX    JORDAN.    M.R.O.S. 

AX    TNTROHUCTION  TO  CLINICAL  SURGERY:   WITH    A 

Mttbul  of  iDVHlj^ting  and  lUpsning  Sinpcal  C^h*.     Fcup.  Gia.  clulli,  At. 


MR.   JM}0. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  URETHRITIS  AKI)  SYPHI- 

LIS:  inrluding  Obitmtiaiu  m  the  Powa  of  the  MmMnwu  Plaid, ud  Dfthv  Dii- 
chnrgr  [ram  Lcuconhoa  and  Sum*  ta  pndtKc  tlmhiitii:  viih  m  wriitj  e^  Eiiiaipln, 
BipcrimmW,  RonediM, and  Cni**.     flTcdotfa,  £1.1(. 


OR.   LAENNEO. 


V 


A  MANTAL  OF  AUSCULTATION  A5D  PERCUSSION. 

bud  uid  E^Md  br  J.  a  SuABra,  ILELCS,    St. 
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*  DR.    LJU4C    MA.  Z 

UTDEOPATHT;   OR,  HYGIENIC  UEDICIXE.    Aa  Expianorr 

r^j       ScDi^  EdibaB.     Put  Sia.  dock,  5l 


MR.   L>UREN€:e,   M.B,    FJLCB. 

THE  DIAGX^^IS  OF  SCRGICAL  CAXCEB.     The  Umm  Pri*e 

^■7  far  1S54.     bttami  K^tiaa.     PUlo,  Stk  detk,  7i.  U: 


MR.    LAWRCNCe.    FJLS. 

A    TBEATISE    OX     BUFITBES.       1V   Fifth   Edition,   couidenblj 

OR.    LSAREO,    M.R.G.P. 

IMPERFBT  DIGESTION:  ITS  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT. 

FodlaaiL  StOL  dMk,  4l 

OR.    EDVfiN    LEC. 

L 

THE  EFFECT  OF  CLIMATE  OX  TUBEROILOUS  DISEASE, 

whh  Notka  of  tlw  cUef  Fonigo  PIkcs  of  Wnlcr  RmoM.     Snalt  Siol  dutL,  fit  Si. 

THE  WATERING  PUCES   OF   EXGUKO,    CONSIDERED 

whh   Befntooc  U  their  Mfdkal  Topognplij.    Foonli  Edition.    Fooktap  Sra  cloUi, 
7>.M. 

THE  BATHS  OF  GERMANY,  FR.\XCE,  &  SWITZERLAND. 

Third  EJitian.    P«t  Sio.  clolh.  Si.  ed. 

THE  BATHS  OF  RHENISH  GEEMANT.    Post  Svo.  ciotb,  i.. 
HOMCEOPATHY  AND   HYDROPATHY   IMPARTIALLY  AP- 

PRECI.^TED.     With    Nam  illoitiaiiie  o(  ihc  Inflneiuw  of  llic  Mind  orer  tbe  Bodj. 
FoDith  EditioD.     Put  Bto.  clotli.  V  6d. 


OR.   ROBERT     LEE,    F.R.a. 

A    TREATISE    OX    THE    SPFXULL'M;    whh  Three  Hondr^d  Cases. 

Bto.  cloih,  it.  Gd. 

CLINICAL   REPORTS  OF  OVARIAN  AND  UTERINE  DIS- 

EASEii,  o'itb  Commeuurir*.     FoolKap  Svo.  cloth,  6t,  6<f. 

HI. 

CLINICAL   MIDWIFERY  :  comprising  the  Histories  of  545  C»ws  of 

Difficult  Prelimntaral,  and  Complicated  Ldbour.  wiih  CommcntariiM.      Second  Edilion. 
Footbcap  Hto.  clolfa,5f. 

PRACTICAL    OBSERVATION^  ON     DISFjVSES    OF     THE 

UTERUS.      Witb  colourrd  Plalei.    Two  Pirti.     Imperial  4lo.,  7t.  M.  ouli  Put. 


9  MR.    LI8TON,    F.R.8.  i' 

5    PRACTICAL  SURGERY.     Fonnh  Edition.     8™.  cloth,  22..  5 


us.  CHUACBILL  S  PCDLI CATION 8. 


MR.   H.    W.    LOBB.    t-SA.    M.R<^8.E. 

ON  SOME  OF  THE  MORE  OBSTURK  FORMS  OF  NEUVOrS 

AFFECTIUNS,  THF.IR  I'ATIIOLOGV  AND  TREATMKNV.  Wuh  u 
Id  trail  iiction  nil  111*  Phj»iDlo([_v  o(  Digrsticn  and  Amimilaiion,  and  iho  Qenrrntiun  and 
Diilnliuiinn  nf  Nrn*  Fiirw-  Itufd  upon  llriginivl  MicnitcopicB!  I »(.M:rviiiioiii.  With 
Kii)p»iiiKL     Kra.  clol!',  lO'.  <»'- 

LONDON    MEDICAL    SOOieTV    OF    OBSERVATION. 

WnAT  TO   OBSERVE  AT  TUE  KED-SIDE.  AND  AFTER 

DEATH.     PDUiiba]  by  AnlbDril;.    StcaikI  i:<litian.    Fmltcop  Sto.  vIdUi,  4(.  rxf. 
M.    LUOOl- 

ON    SCROFUWUS    DISEASES.       Translated   from  the  French,  with 
Addiiintii  b.r  W.  It.  Ranxika,  M.li.,  Phjiidan  lo  ihc  SuiKilk   Ocoicnl   EtoqnUL 

ava.dolli.  lUi.  6'/. 

MR.    M'CLELLANO.    P  LB,    P.a.8. 

SKETCH  OF  Till-:  MEDICAL  TOFOGILVIMIY.  OR  CLIMATE 

AND    SOILS,   OF   BBKGAL   AND   THE   N.  W.   PROVINCES.     PoM  8n>. 
<lBth,  it.  SJ.  

OR.    OEOROE     H.    B.    MACLEOD.    P,R.0.8.   (tOIH.) 

NOTK  ON  TUE  SURGERY  OF  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR:  *iti. 

BBMAHKS  an  (iUN-!<IIUT  U'Dt'NIJS.    Sio.  cluili,  Hln  Sit. 


MR.   JOSEPH     MACLIBE.    P.RtXS. 

SURGICAL   ANATOMY,      a  Scdes  cf  Wmcti^^  Uliwtntins  the  IVin- 

cipnl  K^fpona  of  tb<r  Human  Bad;. 

Tbt  So<and  Ediiion,  cDmpleto  ia  XIII.  Fuoicnlt,  inpcrial  Ciili»,  fi*.  weh.    Baund  in 
doib,  £3.  IS).;  or  in  moi«ee>,  £*.  U. 

ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRArTlTRES.     Thi.  Work  u  Uniform 

with  lliL'  Aulhur't  "  Sntfinil  .^unlooj;"  mch  Fnuiialaa  conlaiiia  Fimr  Unutirulljr 
(ifculcd  Litliognpliic  Dnvingv  CoiuploU  in  Nloo  Fuctcali,  imparial  (olia,  i*.  «ach. 
Riiuiid  >n  clolh,  £3.  lOt.i  tt  in  jaaiwtu,  ^i,  17>. 


OR.    MARCBT,    F.KA 

ON    THE    COMFOSITION    OF   FOOD.    AND    HOW    IT   18 

ADULTERATED  i  nitb  Pnu:liail  Dirrctiam  fur  IH  AiuijtU.    Bifvl  dnili.  <t.  GA 

OS    CHRONIC    ALCOHOLIC    INTOXICATION.    OR    ALCO- 

IIOLU:     STlMtTLANTS     I.N     CONNKXKW      WITH     TJIE     NERVOUS 
8Y8TEU.     Foalanp  H<o.  clolb,  b.  tU. 


OR.     MARKHAM 

DISiCASES  OF  THE  HEART:  THEIR  PATHOLOGY,  DIAG- 

NOmS,  AND  TREATMENT.     Poit.  S<ol  iloik.  6*. 

SKODA  ON  AUSCULTATION 'and  PERCUSSION.   Pw 

clolh,  6(. 


»2 


DIAG. 

I 


10  MR.  Churchill's  publications.  M 

^_ — — *^  \ 

OR.    MARTIN.  { 

THE   UNDERCUFF,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT:  it.  ciimau,  Hbtorr,  , 

and  Nstunl  PrDductioiii.     PmI  Sto.  clotb,  10>.Gd.  i 


MR.   J.   RANALD    MARTIN,   F.R.S. 

THE   INFLTIENCF   OF   TROPICAL   CLIMATES  ON  EUHO- 

PEAN  C0NSTITUTIUN9.  nriRinall<r  by  the  Isle  Jimu  JoasBoi,  M.D.,ud  now 
gnlilrly  nwrilUn;  including  Practical  Oburvalioni  nn  tbeDiHuei  of  Enropcaii  lii*a]ida 
on  their  R«lum  from  Tiopical  Clinulei.     ScTcnLh  Edition.     Sto.  cloth,  lb. 

OR.    MA88V. 

ON  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  RECRUITS;   intended  for  the  Use  of 
Young  Mrdicnl  UHiccri  on  Entering  the  Army.    6ro.  cloth,  St. 


DR.     MAYNE.  \ 

AN  EXPOSITORY  LEXICON  OF   THE   TERMS,  ANCIENT    i 

AND  M0II)':RN,  in  MF.DICAL  AND  QENERAt,  SCIFINCE,  including  ■  com-       ! 
picte  MKUICAL    AND   MKDICO-LEOAL  VOCABULARY,  and  prcKnting  the       I 

comet  Proiiuncintion,  Drrivition,  Dclinition,  uid  Eipbustion  oftbr  Nunet,  Amlngua, 
Synonynpi,  and  PhiVKi  (in  Knglitb,  Latin,  Orrek,  Fnneh,  ind  Oermui,)  em^yed  in 
Science  uid  connected  with  Medicine.     Parti  I.  to  IX.,  pric«  5(.  each. 


MR.    MAUNDER.    F.R.O.S. 

RICORD'S  LECTURES  ON  CHANCRE.    With  Bemarka  on  PeriD«*l 

Section  of  Stricture  of  tho  Urethra.     Bid.  cloth.  Hi. 


? 


DR.    MILUNOEN. 

t   ON  THE  TREATMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  IN-    ^ 

SANRj    with  Considers tioni  on   Public  and   Private  Lunatic  Aiylumi.     ISmo.  clolh, 
4,.  iirf.  

MR.    JOHN    L.    MILTON.    M.R.O.B. 

PRACTICAL     OBSERVATIONS    ON     A     NEW    WAT    OF 

TREATING  GONOliKIJOCA.     With  aome  Remarka  on  the  Cure  of  InTeterate  CaMe. 
8to.  cloth,  S>.  ________ 

DR.    MONRO. 
I. 

REMARKS   ON    INSANITY:  ita  Nature  and  Treatment.    8to.  cloth,  6*. 

REFORM  IN  PRIVATE  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS.     Svo.  doth,  4.. 


DR.     NOBLE. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PSYCHOIiWICAL  MEDICINE:  AN  INTRO- 

DUCTION  TO  THE  PRACTICAL  STUDY  OF  INSANITY.  Second  Edition.  8»o. 
clolh,  lOr 

i  THE   HUMAN   MIND   IN   ITS   RELATIONS   WITH   THE  > 

•  BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.    Po.t  Bvo.  cloth,  <t  6d:  • 


rz. 


■9«>i 


UUU  CttUBCUIU.8  FOBLICATIDNS. 


SI 


MR.    HOURS  E.    M.R.O.9. 

TABLES  FOn  STUDENTS.    Wm  On«  suahg  the  Sci. 

1.  DiTJtioni  and  CI[iu««Qf  tlip  Anmtiil  KLngJoin. 

2.  fTnuri  and  Onlrri  nf  ihc  Vcrlrbnitc  Su(i-klnK<liim. 

i.  ClaMf I  at  tfac  Vigcuible  Kingdom, ucunliiiH  lu  ihn  Nslunl  and  Artifieul  SpCcnu. 
4.  Tablt  o[  ibc  EImdcsU,  vilti  th^ir  Chi-'Uilaii  lM|iiivideiiU  uid  Eijinbali. 


MR.    NUNNELEY.    F.n.C  S  E. 

ON  TnE  ORGANS  OP  VISION:  thkik  anatomy  and  phy- 

SIOLOdT.    With  PUua,  Bw.  ctolb.  I5>. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  NAiriiE,  CAUSES.  AND  TUE.VTMENT 

UK  EKYS1PEL.^S.    Hiro.c1olh.  lUi.  rjU 


DR.   OOLINO. 

A  COURSE  OF    PRAHTICAT,  (IIIEMISTRY,   TOR  THE  USE 

OF   JIKPIC.VI.  HTttDKNTS.     Amng«l  wilb  cufrrn  Woroiicn  lulhuThrw  Mantbt* 
Summer  Connci.     Voal  Stu.  clotb,  4>.  (irf. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE   ODONTOIXKJICAL   SOCIETY    OF   ^ 

LONDON.     Wilh  ■■Inlri      Vol.  I.,  8Ya^  cloih,  8i.  &/.  9 


MR.     PAGET. 

A    DESCRIPTIVE    CATAU)GUE    OF    THE    ANATOMICAL 

Ml'SKItM  OK  ST.  B.^BTUOUIMBWS  HOSPITAL.     Voi..  I.  Morbid  AmUomy. 
K><>.  I'lotb,  !h. 

DITTO,      Vol,  H.      Natural  Bad  ^^Nif^niull;  Motfiiniird  Stniclun*,  iikI  LiaU  «f  tba 
Modeli,  Cut*,  Drawing  and  Dingramt.    ii. 


MR.    LANOSTON     PARKER. 

THE  MODERN   TREATMENT   OF   SYPHILITIC  DISEASES. 

both  Primary  And  Smindari' :  nimpH^i'iu  tiir  I'rmruient  nf  Coiulitulion*!  aad  Coiiliniixl 
Sfplulut  )gr  a  bTv  and  lUCMnful  Mviboil.    TUtd  Editini,  Stol.  dolb,  lOt. 


TUE  CAUSATION  AND  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE. 

STn.cletb,  jifc 


MR.    .JAMES     PART,    FKXya. 

THE    MEDICAL   AND   SURGICAL   POCKET  CASE   BOOK, 

fur  llir  tU'tiiitrsUun  ol  importuil  Cun  in  PriTMc  Pntcltoe,  and  to  auti  ibt  Stiulflil  of 
II»>[iibLl  Pmrlicr.     SKuiid  Edilian.     St.  6J. 


OR.   THOMAS    B.  PEACOCK.    M.O. 

ON  THE  INFLUENZA,  OR  EPIDEMIC  CATARRHAL  FEVER 

OP   lUt*-B.      Sni.  clotll.  A(.  Sd. 


r 


-•• ~ — 

MR.  chdbcbill's  pcblicationb. 


i 


MR.    OUVER    PEMBERTON,    MJtXXS. 

OBSERVATION'S   ON    THE   HISTORY.   PATHOLOGY,    A>'D 

TREATMENT    OF    CAN'CEROL'3   DISL^SES.      P*n  L  — Mmu-iosa.      Wilk 
taLmni  Pbwa.     Bojal  Sio.  doUi.  4l  6^ 


DR.   PEREIRA.   FiLS. 

SELBCTA  E  PR^SCRIPTIS:  with  .  Key,  cootaioing  the  PnMcripdoiw 

i>  aa  UnbtaeTiaial  Fonn,  ud  a  IJtcnl  TranJMinn    Tvelfik  EdiliBn.  34ni().  doth.  St. 


MR.    PETTiaRew.    F.R.8. 

ON     SUPERSTITIONS    cooMCted  with  the    HUtory  ud    Pnctice    of 
Mtdidw  and  Sufnr.    Stil  doth,  7i. 


OR.    PICKFORD. 

HYGIENE;  or,  HmIiIi  u  EtepeDdlng  npoa  the  Conditlcns  of  the  Atmo- 
iphcR,  Food  uid  Drmka,  Modoa  uid  Rat.  Slcvp  ud  Wtktbiatm,  Secntiaiu, 
Eioctiiau,  and  RctcnlioBS,  Mcotd  EdiMioa*,  CWlhing,  Bathing,  kc    Sto.  doth,  Sb. 


MR.   PIRRIE,   FA.a.E. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY,    with 

DBamnu  KignTugB  m  Wood.     Sto.  doth,  2I>. 


PHARMACOP(EIA  COLLEGII  REGALIS  >[EDICORTJM   LON- 

DINE.VSIS.    Gvo.  cloth,  9i.i  or  3imo.  ii. 

Hie  liber,  ciii  tiiulm,  PBAmamoKZiA  CoLLian  Rnalis  Medicobuh  Loxhikexsis. 
Itaiiiun  ei  J!dibut  Colltgii  id  comiiiij  tfiuorii*,  Nowmbrii  Mfntii  U"  1850, 

JoHAS'iis  Alafoi  Paua.    Prna. 


PROPESaORS     PLATTNER    St    MUSPRATT. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  BLOIVTIPE  IN  THE  EXAMINATION  OF 

MIXERAI-S,  ilRhS,  AND  OTHER  MKTALLIC  COMIlIN.\TIONS.     lUutntcd 
br  numeroiu  EogniTiDgfl  on  ^V'ocnL     Third  Edition.     Sfo.  cloth,  JOf.  Gc'. 


THE  PRESCRIBER'S  PHARMACOPEIA;  coDi^Dinpaii  the  Medi- 

cinn  in  ihp  lyoiidnn  t*hannafop<ieia.  arnto^E^  in  Clauca  iicatrdin^  to  thvir  Action,  with 
tb«ir  C'lmp'tiiiion  and  Doki.  Bj  a  Pnciiiing  PhTiician.  Fourlb  EdiiioD.  Z'itao. 
doth,  2i.  6il.;  roan  luck  (for  the  pnckfl),  3i.  U. 


OR.   JOHN    ROWLISON     PRETTV. 

AIDS    DURING    L.\BOUR.  bcluilingtbc  AdminUtration  of  Chloroform, 

the  -ManagMiii-nt  of  Placrnta  and  Posl-parliim  ll.imorrhage.     Fcap.  8io.  doth,  4j.  6rf. 


LAKE    PRICE. 


i 


I    PHOTOGRAPHIC    MANIPULATION:  Tr.«bg  of  the  i^tice  of    ! 

Jf  the  Art.  and  lu  varioua  sppliaucti  to  Nature.     With  Fiftr  EMurinm  on  Wood.     Port      Jf 

9  8to.  clolh,  6..  M.  J  "*B  B  ^ 


S<»e— ** 


>*-'9«>, 


MR.  CQURCniLLS  PUDL1CATI0M8. 


-!•■ 


— •€ 

OR.    PRIE8TLEV. 

LECTURES   ON    TUB   DKVEUIPMFNT  OF  THE    GRATID 

V'TKRUS.    8'D.  daib.  Si.  Gd. 


SIR    WM.    RYM.   K.O.H. 

OBSERVATIONS  UPON   YEIJ-OW  FEVER,  with  .  Bovi«w  of 

**A    lUport   upun   the    UiioUFi  of   ihe    Aliiisii  Coiiti,  t/j  Sir   U'a.  ItuasliT   and 
Dr.  IIhtkHI,*'  provlag  tU  highly  CgutagWut  I'unen.     PmI  Otol  iS*. 


OR.    RAOCLIPPE. 

EPILEPSY,  AND  OTHER  CONVULSIVE  AFFECTIONS;  thdr 

i'athalogy  nnd  Tnotmint.     Second  Ediliim.     I'm  Sra.  rinth,  7i.  BU. 


MR.     RAINEV. 

ON  THE  MODE  OF  F0R51AT10N  OF  SHELLS  OF  -iNIMALS, 

OF  BONK,  ANO  OK  SKVKKAI.  OTIIKK  STKUlTlIRKis  hy  a  Pf«-M  of 
MoImuW  Oial«  cnoe,  Drmaniuiiblt  in  nrUiji  Arlificiiillj'larTDml  PmlueU.  Vatf.  Bra. 
cUth,  U.  M. 

DR.    f.    M.   RAM9BOTHAM. 

THE  PRI.N'CIPLES  .VND  PR.VCTICE  OF  ORSTETRICMEDI- 

CINK  AM>  SI'KUHItY.  tlluiUulnl  wjtli  <)ui>  tluixlrrd  u»d  Xtttny  fUlCKm  Steel 
and  Woodi  forming  ono  diick  bvidnmo  voIuoih^     fourth  l^iticiii.     Qru.  cloth,  Stit. 


DR.     RAMSBOTHAM. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  MIDWIFERY,  with  a  SeiMtioa 

olCatcM.     ifnemi  Ediiion.     t1ia.cln0i.l2i. 


OR.    DU    BOiS    REVrvlONO. 

ANIMAL  ELECTRICITY ;    Edited  by  u.  itorcB  josks,  m.d.,  P.lt.8. 

Wilh  Kiftj  Euitnviiifca  ua  Wood.    FoolHup  Hvo.  vliith,  6>. 


OR.    REYNOLDS. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRALN,  SPINAL 

CORD,  ANI>  TIIKIK  APPENL)A(ili.SL    Hm  dulh,  8l 


DR.  B.  W.   RICHARDSON. 

ON  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  COAGULATION  OF  THE  BIXWD. 

Being  thr  AiTLiv  CiwrsK  PtiOB   Ebat  for  U&U.      Wiik  a  Cnuiicol  Appendix. 
Hto.  clath.  li>t. 

THE  HYGIENIC  TREATMENTOF  PULMONARY  CONSUMP- 
TION.   8to,  (loih,  !•.  iM. 

MR.     ROBERTON. 

i   ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  DISIUSI^  OF  WOMEN.  AND 

ON   PRACTICAL  UIDWIKGRY.     <<«.  (loth,  I3>. 


HB.  CHURCHILL  6  PUBLICATIONS. 


m 


MR     WILLIAM    noSERTB. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  WASTING  PALSY;  being  a  STSUjmatic  Treatbe  on 
(he  DiKHK  bilbeno  detcribed  u  ATROPHIE  UUSCULAIRE  PROQBESSIVE. 
With  Four  Plato.     B<o.  cloth,  7>.  6d. 


OR.    W.    H.    ROSERTSON. 

THE   NATUEE  AND  TREATMENT   OF  GOtJT. 

Smclotb,  lOt.ed. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DIET  AND  REGIMEN. 

Fonrth  EditioD.    2  Tolt.  pott  Sto.  cloth,  12>. 


OR.    ROV^e,     F.a.A. 

ON    SOME   OF   THE   MORE ''IMPORTANT   DISEASES  OF 

WOMEN  and  CHILDREN.    Second  Edition.    Fnp.  Bra.  cioth,  ti.M. 

NERVOUS     DISEASES,     LIVER    AND    STOMACH    COM- 

PLAINTS,  LOW  SPIRITS,  INDIGESTION,  GOUT,  ASTHMA,  AND  DIS. 
ORDERS  PRODUCED  BY  TROPICAL  CLIMATES.  With  Cu«.  Sineenlh 
Edition.     Fcsp.  Sto.  2i.  6^. 

OH.    ROVLE,    F.R.a. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

With  numeroo*  EngrsTingi  on  Wood,     Third  Edilion.     Fcsp.  8™.  cloth,  I2».  M. 


MR.    RUMSEV.    F.R.O.8. 

ESSAYS   ON    STATE   MEDICINE.   8vo.  cloth,  lo*.  6rf. 


OR.    SALTER.    FJl.S. 

ON    ASTHilA  :    its    Palhologv,    Canscs,    Consequouces,   and    TiratinenL 

8vo,  cloth,  IOj. 


MR.    SAVOR  V. 

COMPENDIUM  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE,  AND  COMPA- 

NION  TCI  THE  MEDICINK  CHEST  ;  comprising  Plsin  Direilinn*  fop  thp  F.mploy- 
menl  of  ^lrdicinc«,  with  lh<-ir  Proporti<^  nnd  Dom-a,  and  Dricf  DeKripIJoiMi  of  the 
Svmptonia  nnd  Trcnlnient  of  Diwnses,  and  of  the  DiMirdcm  incidcnln!  m  Infenti  and 
Children,  with  a  Sflection  of  the  most  fliimriouB  Prciwripiioni.  Int.'ndi^  aa  ■  Source 
of  Kmv  Kefrrcnce  for  Clpr(rjnn'n,  and  for  Fiimilies  residing  at  a  Diitance  Erom  Profci- 
hional  AaaiaUincc.     Fifth  Edition.     l2mD.  cloth,  5'. 


SCHACHT. 

THE  MICROSCOPE.  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  VEGETABLE 

ANATOMY  AND  PllYSlOI.OtiY.     Edited  by  FKRnKRirK  Cihhiv,  M.A.     Fcap. 

Bto.  cloth,  (i). 

OR.    SEIWIPLE. 

ON    COTJGII  :    its  Oaases,  Varieties,  and  Trcatmenl.     M'iib  some  practical     '  i 

Remarhi  on  the  Uao  of  the  Stethoscope  as  an  aid  to  Diagnoiii.     Post  fivo.  cloth,  4r.  6^,        B 


—^ 


i^m^-^- 


HR.  CQURCHILL  S  PUBLICATIONS. 


-•f- 


MR.    SMAW,    M.RC.a. 

THE  JIEDIOAL  RKMKMiiKANCKR  :   (Hi.   H(X)K   OF  EMER- 

OBNCIKS:  in  whiuh  art  contiicly  poinwd  nut  Ihs  IninicJli-lr  lli-nirclii«  W  bs  ndapu4 
in  tbo  Pint  MDintnta  uf  Uungri  fiom  I'slHoiiiif,-,  Agiuplvi^.  Itiirni,  and  ulhsr 
AeddcBU:  witb  tbn  'IciU  tat  iho  Principal  Poiuni,  mid  iilhrT  iitrM  Inrnrmitioii. 
Fannh  Kditioo.  tldiud,  wilh  Addition*,  by  Jon*tiian  IIi."iviiim^.'<,  AI,ft.C^<  S3no. 
doth,  Hl  6d. 


OR.    81S80N,    F.R.a. 

MEDICAL   ANATOMY.     Wilh  cobtired  rialcs.     imperial  folio.    Fwci- 

euli  l.to  VI.     ii.  each. 

OR.    E.    H.    BIEVEKINO. 

ON    EPILEPSY    AND    EPILKI'TII DIIM    SEIZURES:    u,cir 

CauM*.  Patholog)',  Mid  Tiutmoit     l>«[  Bra.  oloUi,  *i.  Si. 


MR.      SINCLArR     AND    DR.    JDHN8TON. 

PRACTICAL    MIDWIl-'ERY  :   Co[.i|>rii.ing  ta  Account  of  13.748  DcU- 

(onMi  wbich  ixcnrTfE]  in  ihn  DuMin  l.finK-in  ll»(piul,  during  a  pcritKi  of  Serta  VcM*. 
8(n.  doth,  I5<. 

MR     ALFRED    Bh/IEE.    FRS. 

GENERAL  DEBILITY  AND  DEFECTIVE  NUTRITION;   ih«ir 

Chuhx,  CantniumjeM,  aud  Tnalmfnt.     Kap.  S^a.  ctutb,  Si.  lid. 


MR.   HENRV    SMITH.    FR.C.S. 


ON  STRICTURE  OF  TEE  URKTHRA.    8.-0.  tm,,  7..  erf. 
HEMORRHOIDS    AND    PROLAPSUS    OF    THE    RECTUM: 

Their  Trcatumnt  bjr  tbe  Applintion  of  Nitric  Add.    S«and  EiJilioii.    Fai[iu9to.clu(h,  3<. 


DR.   W.   TYLER    SMITH. 

A  MANUAL  OF  OBSTETRICS,'  THEORETICAL  AND  PRAC- 

TICAL.     Iilu*(CBlrd  witli  IV6  KotrRivinm.      Pop.  Sio.  doth,  I2i.  6d, 

THE  PATIIOI^iY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  LEUCORRU<EA. 

With  Engntingt  on  Wood.    8t«.  tlolh,  7>. 


DR.     SNOW. 


T 


OH.    8MELL1E. 

OBSTETRIC    PIATES:  Ix-bn  ■  Selection  from  Ihu  uiore  Tinportant  and      j 

I'niclicsl  llluitnilioni  tmnoinod  in  the  Original  Work.     tVilh  Anmomiail  uid  I'aclioil      '  ■ 
Ditcclioiiik     iri>.  (loth.  hi. 


ON   CniX)ROFORM    AND   OTHER    AN.SSTHETir.'! :  THKni 

ACTION    AM*    ADMIS1STR.\TK)N.      Uitwl,  with  a  W.m-ir  of  the  Anlhor,  lij 
Ih-njnoiin  W.  Hirharduiii,  M.I).     B>u.  cloth,  lOn.  6if. 

— _ »^-*«>' 


B6  MB.  CHCECHILL's  PUBLICATIONS. 


n 


DR.    STANHOPe    TCMPl-CMAN    SPECR. 

PATHOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE    TniuUted  from  the  Frencb  of  MM.  BBoqcuu 
uid  RoMKL     8to,  dotli,  I2j. 


DR.      8  PURQIN. 

LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEBICA,  AND  ITS  RELATIONS 

TO  THE  ANIMAL  ECONOMY.    DeliTcred  bcfbre  the  Rojal  CoUcge  of  Phjuduu. 
Sto,  doth,  Si.  6d. 

DR.   aTEaOALt- 

BTUDEMTS'  BOOKS   FOB  £XA11D1ATI01I. 
I. 

A  MEDICAL  MANUAL  FOB  APOTHECARIES'  HALL  AND  OTHER  MEDICAL 

BOARDS.    Twelfth  Edition.    I2mo.  doth,  tOi. 

II. 
A  MANUAL  FOR  THE  COLLEC.E  OF  SUSGEONSj  intended  for  the  Use 

of  CaDdidateafor  Eiuninatiaii  and  PnctitioDBn.      Second  Edilioa.      ISnio.  cloth,  lOt. 

IlL 

GREGORY'S  CONSPECTUS  MEDICINE  THEORETICS,  The  Firet  Part,  con- 
taining  the  OriginA]  Teit,  with  an  Ordo  VeFbonun,  and  Litenl  TmulatioD.  12mD. 
doth,  10). 

IV. 

THE  FIRST  FOUR  BOOKS  OF  CELSUS ;   containing  the  Text,  Ordo  Verb- 

amm,  and  TmDslation.     Secood  Edition.     12ma.  cloth,  E$^ 

A  TEST-BOOK  OF  MATERUMEDICA  AND  THERAPilUTiCS.  12nio.cloth,7*. 

VT. 

FIRST  LINES  FOR  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS  PREPARING  FOR  ex- 
amination   AT   THE   PHAR.MACEUTICAL   SOCIETY.     Second  Edition 

Ittmo.  dolh,  »>.  G(f. 


MR.    STOVkTE,    M.R,C.S. 


A    TOXICOI/)GICAL    CHART,  exhibltbg  at  one  view  the  Symptoms, 

Trealmenl,  and  Mi>de  of  Detccling  tho  vaiioui  Poitoin,  Mineral,  Vcgewblc,  and  Animal. 
To  which  ore  added,  conciie  Directions  for  the  Trcslmi'nt  of  Stupended  Animalion. 
Eleventh  Edition.     On  iiheet,  2i.;  mounted  on  Roller,  fii. 


OR.    8WAVNE. 

OBSTETRIC  APHORISMS   FOR  THE   USE  OF  STUDENTS 

COMMENCING  MIUWIFEllY   PRACTICE.     With  Engravings  on  Wood.     Fmp 
8»o.  cloth,  a.,  Gif. 


J  MR.   TAMPUIN,   F.R.C.a.E.  J 

i     LATERAL  CURTATURE  OF  THE  SPINE:  its  Canses,  Nature,  and     i 

■  Tnatmcnt.    8to.  doth,  it.  m 


f^- 


-*•>* 


ME.  CnVBCBILLS  PUBLICATIOKS. 


••*- 


OR.   ALFRED    S.    TAVt.OR.    F.R.a. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE,     euth  Kdiiion. 

Pop.  Stou  eletli,  iit.  Qd. 

n. 

ON    POISONS,   in   reUtion    U>  MEDICAL   JURISPRUDENCE    AND 
MEDICINE.    Ocemd  EdilUn.    Fop.  Uio.  doib,  lit.  U. 


MR.    TEAUe. 


ON  AMPUTATION  BY  A  LONG  AND  A  SHORT  RECTAN- 

GULAH    f  LA1>.    Wilh  EnsistiDgi  on  Wood.    Bro.  dolh,  &$. 


OR.   THCOPMIL.U8    THOMPSON,   F.R.3. 

CLINICAL   LECTURES    ON   PULMONAIiY   CONSUMPTION. 

With  PLuln.     Era.  cloiL,  7ii.  K<J. 

f    LETTSOMUN  LECTURES  ON  PUUIONAKY  CONSUMFIION; 

Willi  Brnuuki  on  HicroKopiiul  Indies tioDi,  and  on  Cocoiwiul  UU.     pMt  tlvo.,  2f.  (iiJ. 


L 


OR,    THOMAS. 

TnE  MODERN   PRACTICE  OF  PUYSIC;  exhibitiuR  ti.c  Sjmp- 

tom«,  CuLiKTA.  Alorbiil   ApJHriinincrii^  Rati  TnaCinB^iit  of  Ihn  DLiir4H4  of  ^]   Climatoh 
EliTunlli  Kdilioo.     fUtiinil  by  Ai.iiirnok  THjiikTiiN,  M.D.     S  loli.  Siol  (lotli,  3Bi. 


MR.    HENRY   THOMPSON.   M.S.  LONO..   RR  C.S. 

I. 

STRICTURE  OF  THE  URETIIRA ;  iu  p»ihologj-  wd  Tjvatment. 

The  Inil  Ja(k»iiiui  Tmtiic  of  tfac  Uojal  C«Ui'i;(  uf  Siugcout.     Willi  PUtrs.    Sfwud 
Kdliion.    Sto.  clotb,  Kk 

n. 

THE  ENLARGED  PKOST.^TE;  lu  PiihcJogy  wid  Ta'«tn..m.   With 

OljtoTtAliuixfc  nn  lim  IWLHLickii  uf  ihu  CotuplaiaB  to  9l0A«  in  the  UladdBf.    With  flAlM. 
Bra.  cloth,  Ti.  Cd. 


OR,    TILT. 


ON    DISFASE8    OP    WOMEN    AND   OVARIAN    INEUM- 

MATION  IN  RELATION  TO  .MORBH)  MKNSTRI-.\TlilN.  STKKILITV, 
PELVIC  TL'MOLHS,  AND  AKKBCTIONS  OK  THK  WuMB,  S«oirf  J^itiun. 
tlio.  clolb,  «*. 

THE  CH.\NGE  OF  LIFE  IN   HEALTH  AND  DISE.\SE:  a 

lA  FmcIuBl  Tnatiic  on  the  Ntrmutnud  ctbr(AiI«:tiuii>iiiFitlaiUl  Id  Womoi  al  Iho  DmIIdi 

■  of  Lifg.    Socond  Ediliou.    8it«.  «liith,  6t. 

*<»«^-M 


Iho  DmIIdi      W 


HB.  Churchill's  poblications.  V 

OR.    THUOIOHUM.  J 

A   TREATISE  ON   THE   PATnOIX)GY   OF    THE  URINE,     : 

Inctuding  b  complete  Uujde  to  iU  Anitljiii.     With  Plate*,  Sto.  cloth,  I4«  1 


Df).    aOO\A/IN    TIM  MS. 

CONSUMPTION:    its  Tme  Katore   and    SocceBafhl  Treatment.     Crown 

Gto.  cloth,  lOi. 

OR.  ROBERT   B.  TOOD,  F.R«. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE  r- 

Vol.  I.— paralysis,   DISEASES    OF    THE    BRAIN,   and    otbu    AFFEC- 
TIONS of  the  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.    Second  Edition.    F«]»B^  8to.  cloih,  6t 

Vou  II.— CERTAIN   DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  GROANS,  AND  ON 
DROPSIES.     Foip.  6>a.  ctotb,  6f. 

Vol.  III.— ON   CERTAIN    ACUTE   DISEASES.    FooUap  8™.  eloib,  6i. 


MR.    TOMES,    F.R.a. 

;  ■    A  MANUAL  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY.    With  208  Engnrinp  on    t 

Wood.     Fcap.  Sto.  clolh,  12i.  6d.  T 

MR.   JOSEPH   TOVNBEE.   F.R.9.,   F.R.CB. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR:  THEIR  NATURE,  DUG- 

N05I3,    .^ND   TRE.\TMENT.      Illustrated  with  tiumeroiu  Fngmvingi  on  Wood. 
SvD,  doth,  15j. 

DR.    TURNBULL. 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  CURABILITY  OF  CONSUMPTION, 

ITS  PRKVKNTION.  AND  THE  PROGRESS  OK  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE 
TREATMKNT.    Third  Edit  ion.    Bvo.  doih.  6.. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISORDERS  OF  THE  STOMACH 

with  FER.ME.S'TATION ;  and  on  the  Caasei  and  Treatment  of  Indigeitioo,  4c.     8to. 
cloth,  6i. 


YESTIGES  OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  CREATION. 

Tcnlh  Edition,     lllutlralcd  with  100  Engraving)  on  Wood.     8to.  cloth,  12).  6d. 

Br    THI    SAHI    IIITKOH. 

EXPLANATIONS:  A  SEQUEL  TO  "^'ESTIGES." 

Second  Edition.     Poat  Sto.  clolh,  5i. 


OR.    UNDERWOOD. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.    Tenth  Edition, 

m  with  Additioni  and  Correctioni  b;  IIinhv  Davib,  M.D.    tivo.  doth,  ISi. 


m<^'*^ 


M"-Hf^i 


? 


MR.  CHURCHILL  8  PDBLICATI0N8. 


a» 


OR.    UNQER. 

BOTANICAL    LCTTERS.     TmHslatcd  ly  Dr.  B.  Pioi.     Nnmorous 
^Voodiuu.    Po»t  8ro-  St 


DR.    VAN    OVEN. 

ON  THE  DECLINE  OF  LIFE  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE; 

iH'iiiuui  Atlrmpt  lo  Invctlignle  the  Otuua  of  Ll)NQBVITY,  and  ihs  OmI  Mcuit  <f 
Aiuininga  tluilihful  Old  Age.    On.  dolh,  tOi.fH. 


MR.   WADE.   F.R.OS. 

STRICTURE    OF    TIIK    irRETlIRA.    ITS    COMPLICATIONS 

AND    EFFECTS,    h   Pmclieal  TmiliM  uii   tbc  Nature  uid  Trentmcnl  of  tbcM 
Affitlion*.     Foimh  I^iiion.    flts.  tlnth,  7*.  W. 


DR.    WALLER. 


ELEMIOTS  OF  PRACTICAL  MIDWIFERY;  or.  Companion  w 

lbs  LjiDg-la  IloDm.     Fourlli  Kililimi,  wilh  PIiilvi.     Fotp.  clatli,  4:  tid. 


MR.   HAYNES     WALTON,    F.R,O.S, 

OPER.\TIYE  OPIITDALMIC    SURGERY,     wiu.  K.grovmg,  „„ 

Wuod.     M'O,  tlotli.  1«J. 

DR.   WATERS,   M.R.OP. 

THE  ANATOMY  OF   THE    HUMAN    LUNG.    The  pri«  E«*y 

to  whli-h  lh<'  KultmrgtiUinn  (luld  ItlnJal  wu  awarded  by  tba  Uadlcal  Societjr  of  hmtioo. 
font  Km.  cluih,  (ii.  UJ. 


I 

f 


DR.    esBN.    WATSON,    A.M. 

ON  THE  TOPir.\L   MEDICATION   OF  THE   LARYNX   IN 

CEHTAIN    DrSUSKS   OF    IU¥.   RESPIKATUKV   AND   VOCAL  ORUANS. 
Sto.  doth,  fit. 

OR.  WE8ER. 

A  CLINICAL  HAND-B(K)K  OF  AUSCULTATION  AND  PER- 

CUSSIOX.    Tran»Ui*dl.jJuji>  CwKi.i(,M.».    i* 


DR.    WEOO. 

OBSERVATIONS  REUTING  TO  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART 

or  MliDIClNB.    »tD.  tlotb,  »i. 
f  MR.    T.    8PENOER    WELLS.     F.R.O.8. 

V   PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  GOUT  AND  ITS  COMPLI- 

CATIONS,  Hnil  »ii  ihr  Tr«ilmBnla(Joiiiti  tililTcncd  by  Guuly  UcpouM.    FmIkbp  Bio. 
clolb,  Si. 


9  CAT 

ft  cloil 
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DR.    wear. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    Second  Edition. 

STO.dotli,  16i. 


MR.  vvHcei-eR. 
HAND-BOOK    OF    ANATOMY    FOR    STUDENTS   OF    THE 

FINE  ARTS.    New  Edition,  wiih  Engiairingi  on  Wood.    Fop.  Bm,  2i.  Sd. 


OR.    WHITEHEAD,    F.R.O.8. 

ON  THE  TRANSMISSION  FROM  PARENT  TO  OFFSPRING 

OP    SOME    FORMS    OF    DISEASE,    AND    OF    MORBID    TAINTS    AND 
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